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REVIEW  OF  WELFARE  LEGISLATION 
PASSED  BY  1943  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 


As  a result  of  streamlining  of  control  of  mental 
and  correctional  institutions  in  North  Carolina  by 
the  1943  General  Assembly,  administration  of  all 
these  establishments  will  be  handled  by  a central 
board  with  a general  superintendent  and  a general 
business  manager  for  each  field. 

Caswell  Training  School  and  the  three  State  Hos- 
pitals at  Raleigh,  Morganton  and  Goldsboro  former- 
ly had  individual  boards  of  trustees  until  an  admin- 
istration-sponsored bill  consolidating  control  was 
passed  as  the  final  outcome  of  a committee  investi- 
gation of  the  Morganton  institution  operation  which 
had  been  criticized  in  a series  of  newspaper  articles 
by  two  former  inmates. 

The  Spears  Committee,  appointed  by  Governor 
J.  M.  Broughton,  in  1942  went  into  the  administra- 
tion and  physical  assets  of  Morganton  State  Hos- 
pital to  some  length  and  recommended  the  changes 
embodied  in  the  central  control  bill. 

The  new  plan  provides  for  a central  board  to  be 
known  as  the  “North  Carolina  Hospitals  Board  of 
Control”  composed  of  16  members  with  the  secretary 
of  the  State  Board  of  Health  as  ex  officio  member. 
From  its  membership  the  board  is  required  to  name 
a building  committee  to  supervise  buildings  to  be 
built  or  repaired  at  the  three  institutions. 

A General  Superintendent  of  Mental  Hygiene  to 
be  named  by  the  board  for  a two-year  term  will 
devote  full-time  to  the  general  oversight  of  the  hos- 
pital program  and  the  general  business  manager  will 
be  associated  with  the  superintendent  in  a central 
office  in  Raleigh  to  coordinate  the  business  activities 
of  the  financial  directory  of  the  four  institutions. 

The  superintendent  will  have  direction  of  out- 
patient clinics  to  be  established  at  each  of  the  four 
institutions  in  order  that  advice  and  treatment  may 
be  given  patients  on  furlough  or  parole  from  the 
hospitals  or  the  training  school  and  to  other  North 
Carolina  citizens  in  need  of  psychiatric  advice  and 
guidance.  Should  the  board  of  directors  deem  it 
advisable,  additional  clinics  are  authorized  at  the 
medical  schools  and  public  hospitals. 

A similar  system  of  unified  control  was  set  up  for 
all  the  juvenile  correctional  institutions  of  the  state 
already  in  existence  and  for  the  new  establishment 
for  Negro  girls  also  authorized  by  the  1943  As- 
sembly. 

The  official  title  of  the  board  was  set  as  the  “North 
Carolina  Board  of  Correction  and  Training”  and  the 
same  administrative  set-up  as  for  the  mental  insti- 
tutions was  provided  in  a general  fiscal  head  and 
a “General  Superintendent  of  Correction  and 
Training.” 


Membership  of  the  19-person  board  will  include 
the  Commissioner  of  Public  Welfare  ex  officio  and 
and  two  women  and  three  men  from  the  eastern, 
central  and  western  portions  of  the  state. 

DELINQUENT  NEGRO  GIRLS 

After  a struggle  of  more  than  20  years  on  the 
part  of  socially-minded  groups  of  the  state,  success- 
ful legislation  providing  for  the  establishment  of 
a training  school  for  delinquent  Negro  girls  was 
enacted.  All  other  classes  of  youth  had  previously 
been  taken  care  of  during  the  slow  growth  of  the 
training  school  program  in  North  Carolina  begin- 
ning with  the  opening  of  Jackson  Training  School 
in  1909. 

Because  of  war  building  restrictions,  the  Assem- 
bly did  not  contemplate  the  erection  of  a permanent 
physical  plant  for  the  new  school  until  after  condi- 
tions return  to  normal.  Instead,  the  new  institution 
will  operate  for  the  time  being  at  some  state-owned 
and  temporarily  unused  property  suitable  for  the 
purpose. 

It  is  expected  that  an  abandoned  prison  camp  of 
the  State  Highway  and  Public  Works  Commission 
will  be  diverted  to  the  care  of  the  Negro  girls  until 
another  General  Assembly  can  provide  an  appro- 
priation for  the  erection  of  permanent  buildings  and 
the  establishment  of  a permanent  site  for  the  school. 

Particularly  gratified  with  the  1943  success  in  this 
respect  were  the  State  Legislative  Council  and  the 
North  Carolina  Federation  of  Negro  Women’s  Clubs, 
both  of  which  had  worked  for  years  for  legislation 
of  this  nature.  The  Council,  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives of  various  women’s  and  social  welfare 
organizations  in  the  state,  entered  the  picture  later 
than  the  Negro  federation  since  its  later  founding 
date. 

In  1941  came  the  nearest  previous  success  in  this 
endeavor  when  the  Assembly  of  that  year  authorized 
an  investigation  of  the  need  for  such  an  establish- 
ment with  the  investigating  committee  subsequently 
recommending  favorable  action.  Bills  had  been  in- 
troduced at  many  previous  legislative  sessions  but 
always  had  been  turned  down  by  that  body  until 
1943. 

RESIDENCE  REQUIREMENTS 

Since  1937  investigations  of  applications  for  old 
age  assistance  in  North  Carolina  had  been  encum- 
bered by  the  necessity  of  making  detailed  verifica- 
tions of  previous  years  spent  within  the  borders  of 
the  state  in  a specified  number  of  years.  Only  for 
this  category  was  this  detailed  information  neces- 
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sary  since  aid  to  the  blind  and  aid  to  dependent 
children  had  for  some  time  required  only  residence 
of  one  year  preceding  filing  of  the  application. 

The  1943  legislature  eliminated  this  discrepancy 
by  making  the  residence  requirement  for  old  age 
assistance  also  only  the  year  previous  to  filing  the 
application.  North  Carolina  thus  was  among  the 
states  taking  the  lead  in  voting  this  new  change 
approved  by  federal  administrative  authorities  and 
under  consideration  by  many  of  the  state  legisla- 
tures meeting  in  1943.  Some  of  the  other  states 
previously  had  adopted  the  new  practice  and  had 
reported  it  as  saving  considerable  time  in  making 
the  necessary  investigations  and  in  having  little  or 
no  effect  upon  the  number  of  applications  sub- 
mitted. 

STATE  WELFARE  BOARD 

Since  1917  the  statutes  had  provided  that  the 
membership  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
Public  Welfare  be  elected  by  the  General  Assembly 
upon  the  governor’s  recommendation  but  for  years 
the  letter  of  the  statute  had  not  been  followed,  the 
governors  generally  naming  the  board  membership 
direct  without  submitting  the  names  to  the  legisla- 
tive body.  This  practice  was  validated  in  1943  by 
an  act  providing  for  direct  appointment  by  the 
governor  who  also  names  the  chairman.  Actions  of 
past  state  welfare  boards  named  under  the  previous- 
ly prevailing  practice  were  approved  and  validated 
by  special  reference. 

NINE  MONTHS  SCHOOL  TERM 

Educational  leaders  of  North  Carolina  long  had 
sought  a school  session  comparable  with  the  longer 
terms  offered  in  most  other  states  of  the  union  sup- 
ported by  the  state  instead  of  the  local  supplements 
in  vogue  in  most  North  Carolina  localities  for  years. 
Gradually  the  school  term  had  been  increased  in 
length  until  the  1943  Assembly  finally  established  a 
uniform  180-day  session.  Two  years  previously  a 
twelfth  grade  was  provided  for  the  state’s  educa- 
tional system  and  the  new  addition  placed  North 
Carolina  on  a favorable  basis  with  other  units. 

As  a part  of  the  general  welfare  program,  the 
educational  opportunities  had  progressed  gradually. 


The  expanded  resources  in  this  field  represented, 
like  the  welfare  program,  a slow  but  steady  growth 
since  the  Civil  War.  An  attempt  to  increase  the 
age  for  compulsory  school  attendance  from  14  to  16 
and  to  put  its  enforcement  with  the  educational 
system  fell  by  the  wayside. 

SCHOOL  LUNCHES 

Distribution  of  food  supplies  to  relief  families  was 
counted  out  for  the  duration  although  the  legislature 
permitted  operation  of  the  free  school  lunch  pro- 
gram to  continue.  This  change  in  the  emphasis 
from  a financial  to  a nutritional  need  basis  for  dis- 
tribution and  confining  the  program  entirely  to  the 
school  system  may  result  in  the  transfer  of  the 
administration  of  food  distribution  from  the  welfare 
to  the  educational  department  since  it  now  appears 
to  be  a functional  responsibility  of  that  department. 

BOARDING  HOME  FUND 

For  several  successive  sessions  of  the  General 
Assembly,  attempts  had  been  made  to  persuade  ap- 
propriations committees  to  increase  the  state  board- 
ing home  fund  which  had  long  remained  at  a 
standard  $7,500  appropriation  annually.  This  year 
the  committee  recommended  an  increase  in  the  fund 
to  $10,000  which  will  mean  approximately  $5,000 
additional  to  be  spent  on  the  program  yearly  when 
the  county  contributions  are  included. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

The  state’s  mental  and  correctional  institutions 
were  given  large  increases  in  their  budget  appro- 
priations to  enable  them  to  meet  the  needs  for  higher 
wages  and  salaries  and  to  employ  the  additional 
personnel  so  many  of  them  needed  greatly.  The 
original  bills  consolidating  control  of  the  institutions 
in  their  respective  boards  called  for  expenses  of  the 
central  offices  to  come  out  of  the  institution  allot- 
ments in  proportions  such  as  the  control  boards  set 
up.  Had  this  remained  the  case,  it  would  have  re- 
sulted of  course  in  reducing  the  institutions’  oper- 
ating funds.  A bill  was  introduced  late  in  the 
session  to  provide  expenses  and  salaries  of  the  cen- 
tral control  offices  from  the  emergency  fund  of  the 
state  rather  than  from  the  amounts  allotted  to  the 
institutions.  This  left  the  institutions  with  their 
full  appropriations  to  employ  more  workers  and  to 
better  the  economic  status  of  their  staffs. 

An  equalizing  fund  of  $10,000  a year  was  set  up 
for  the  State  Commission  for  the  Blind  and  in- 
creases were  granted  recipients  in  that  category. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  appropriations  committees 
felt  the  possibility  of  fewer  calls  for  old  age  assist- 
ance and  the  amount  formerly  allotted  for  that 
purpose  was  cut  by  $200,000.  The  group  also  turned 
down  request  for  increase  in  state  funds  to  aid 
county  administration  of  the  welfare  program  and 
to  provide  for  additional  inspection  facilities  of  state 
and  county  institutions. 
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WELFARE  LEGISLATION 

(S.  B.  No.  129) 

AN  ACT  TO  AMEND  CHAPTER  103  AND  ARTI- 
CLE 12  OF  CHAPTER  96  OF  THE  CONSOLI- 
DATED STATUTES  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 
RELATING  TO  THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  THE 
STATE  HOSPITAL  AT  RALEIGH,  THE  STATE 
HOSPITAL  AT  MORGANTON,  THE  STATE 
HOSPITAL  AT  GOLDSBORO  AND  THE  CAS- 
WELL TRAINING  SCHOOL  AT  KINSTON  TO 
PROVIDE  FOR  THE  APPOINTMENT  OF  A 
UNIFIED  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS  FOR  SUCH 
INSTITUTIONS  AND  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  THE 
APPOINTMENT  OF  A GENERAL  SUPERIN- 
TENDENT OF  MENTAL  HYGIENE. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  That  Section  two  of  Chapter  three 
hundred  and  sixty-five  of  the  Public  Laws  of  one 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-nine  is  hereby 
repealed  and  the  following  inserted  in  lieu  thereof: 

“Sec.  2.  A committee  made  up  of  three  members 
selected  by  the  Board  of  Directors  hereinafter  pro- 
vided for  and  the  Governor  may  change  said  line 
from  time  to  time  whenever  in  their  opinion  such 
change  may  be  desirable  and  proper.  The  commit- 
tee or  the  Governor,  may  have  patients  transferred 
from  or  to  The  State  Hospital  at  Raleigh  and  The 
State  Hospital  at  Morganton  when  such  transfer 
may  be  advantageous.” 

“Sec.  6159(a).  Management  of  certain  institu- 
tions by  unified  Board  of  Directors;  Appointment; 
Quorum;  Term  of  Office. — The  following  institutions 
of  this  State  to-wit : The  State  Hospital  at  Raleigh, 
The  State  Hospital  at  Morganton,  The  State  Hospital 
at  Goldsboro,  and  The  Caswell  Training  School  at 
Kinston  shall  be  under  the  management  of  one 
Board  of  Directors  composed  of  sixteen  members, 
fifteen  of  whom  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Governor 
of  North  Carolina,  no  two  of  which  fifteen  shall  be 
residents  of  the  same  county.  In  order  that  the 
western,  central  and  eastern  sections  of  the  State 
shall  have  equal  representation  on  said  Board,  the 
Governor  shall  name  one  woman  and  four  men  from 
each  of  said  sections  of  the  State  on  said  Board.  The 
Board  of  Directors  shall  be  divided  into  five  classes  of 
three  Directors  each,  the  first  class  to  serve  for  a 
period  of  one  year,  the  second  class  to  serve  for  a 
period  of  two  years,  the  third  class  to  serve  for  a 
period  of  three  years,  the  fourth  class  to  serve  for  a 
period  of  four  years,  the  fifth  class  to  serve  for  a 
period  of  five  years,  and  at  the  expiration  of  their 
respective  terms  of  office  all  appointments  shall  be 
for  a term  of  five  years,  except  such  as  are  made  to 
fill  unexpired  terms.  The  Secretary  of  the  North 
Carolina  State  Board  of  Health  shall  be  an  ex  officio 
member  of  said  Board  of  Directors.  The  Governor 
shall  transmit  to  the  Senate  at  the  next  session  of 
the  General  Assembly,  for  confirmation,  the  names 
of  the  persons  appointed  by  him.  Nine  directors 
shall  constitute  a quorum,  except  where  three  are 
by  law  engaged  to  act  for  special  purposes. 

“In  case  of  a vacancy  or  vacancies  in  the  Board  of 


Directors  for  any  cause,  his  or  her  successor  or  suc- 
cessors shall  be  appointed  by  the  Governor  and  the 
appointment  shall  be  reported  to  the  next  succeeding 
session  of  the  Senate  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
North  Carolina  for  confirmation. 

“Members  of  the  Board  shall  serve  for  terms  as 
prescribed  above,  and  until  their  successors  are  ap- 
pointed and  qualified.  The  Governor  shall  have  the 
power  to  remove  any  member  of  the  Board  whenever 
in  his  opinion  it  is  to  the  best  interest  of  the  State 
to  remove  such  person,  and  the  Governor  shall  not 
be  required  to  give  any  reason  for  such  removal.” 

Sec.  3.  That  Section  six  thousand  one  hundred 
and  fifty-nine  (b)  of  Volume  III  of  the  Consolidated 
Statutes  is  hereby  repealed  and  the  following  in- 
serted in  lieu  thereof : 

“Sec.  6159(b).  Wherever  in  any  of  the  sections 
of  this  Chapter  and  in  the  sections  under  Article 
Twelve,  Chapter  ninety-six  of  the  Consolidated 
Statutes,  the  Board  of  Directors  or  Board  of  Trus- 
tees is  referred  to,  it  shall  be  construed  that  the 
unified  Board  of  Directors  of  the  said  Institutions 
shall  have  all  the  powers  conferred  and  duties  im- 
posed heretofore  upon  the  separate  Boards  of 
Directors  or  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  several  insti- 
tutions herein  mentioned  and  said  powers  and  duties 
shall  be  exercised  and  performed  as  to  each  of  the 
institutions  by  the  unified  Board  of  Directors  herein 
provided  for ; and  the  said  Board  shall  be  responsible 
for  the  management  of  the  said  institutions  and  the 
disbursement  of  appropriations  made  for  the  main- 
tenance and  permanent  enlargement  and  repairs  of 
the  said  institutions,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Executive  Budget  Act,  and  said  Board  shall  make  an 
annual  report  to  the  Governor,  and  oftener  if  called 
for  by  him  of  the  condition  of  each  of  the  said  in- 
stitutions and  shall  make  biennial  reports  to  the 
Governor,  to  be  transmitted  by  him  to  the  General 
Assembly,  of  all  moneys  received  and  disbursed  by 
each  of  said  institutions.  Wherever  the  words 
“board  of  directors”  or  “board  of  trustees”  are  used 
in  any  of  the  laws  of  this  State  with  reference  to  the 
institutions  enumerated  in  Section  six  thousand  one 
hundred  and  fifty-nine  (a),  as  rewritten  above,  the 
same  shall  mean  the  unified  board  of  directors  pro- 
vided for  in  Section  six  thousand  one  hundred  and 
fifty-nine  (a)  above. 

Sec.  4.  That  Section  six  thousand  one  hundred 
and  fifty-nine  (c)  of  Volume  III  of  the  Consolidated 
Statutes  is  hereby  repealed  and  the  following  in- 
serted in  lieu  thereof : 

“Sec.  6159(c).  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  herein  provided  for  to  select  and  ap- 
point from  its  number  a Building  Committee,  who 
shall  be  specially  charged  with  the  duty  of  super- 
vision of  the  buildings  to  be  built  or  repaired  from 
appropriations  made  to  said  institutions  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  this  State.” 

Sec.  5.  That  Section  six  thousand  one  hundred 
and  sixty-one  of  the  Consolidated  Statutes  is  hereby 
repealed  and  the  following  inserted  in  lieu  thereof : 

“Sec.  6161.  The  Board  of  Directors  shall  con- 
vene annually  at  each  of  the  institutions  enumerated 
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in  Section  six  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty-nine 
(a)  at  a time  to  be  fixed  by  such  board  and  at  such 
other  times  as  it  shall  appoint,  and  investigate  the 
administration  and  condition  of  said  institutions.” 

Sec.  6.  That  the  said  Board  of  Directors  is  here- 
by authorized  and  given  full  power  to  meet  and 
organize  and  from  their  number  select  a chairman 
and  to  elect  a secretary  who  may  or  may  not  be  a 
member  of  the  board. 

Sec.  7.  That  the  Board  of  Directors  is  hereby 
authorized  and  given  full  power  to  employ  a General 
Superintendent  of  Mental  Hygiene  and  prescribe  his 
duties  and  fix  his  salary.  The  said  superintendent 
shall  be  a person  of  demonstrated  executive  ability 
and  a doctor  of  medicine  who  shall  have  had  special 
education,  training  and  experience  in  psychiatry  and 
in  the  treatment  of  mental  diseases,  and  he  shall  be 
a person  of  good  character  and  otherwise  qualified 
to  discharge  his  duties.  He  shall  be  employed  for 
a period  of  two  years  from  and  after  the  date  of  his 
selection,  unless  sooner  removed  therefrom  by  the 
board  for  incompetence  or  misconduct.  He  shall 
devote  his  full  time  to  the  duties  of  his  employment 
and  shall  hold  no  office  except  that  he  shall  serve  as 
secretary  to  the  Board  of  Directors,  if  the  board  so 
orders. 

The  Board  of  Directors  shall  provide  the  said 
superintendent  with  such  stenographic  and  clerical 
assistance  as  it  may  deem  necessary.  The  salary  of 
said  superintendent  and  the  expenses  incident  to 
equipping  and  maintaining  his  office,  including 
stenographic  and  clerical  assistance,  shall  be  paid 
out  of  the  appropriations  made  to  the  several  insti- 
tutions herein  mentioned  and  on  such  pro  rata  basis 
as  the  Board  of  Directors  shall  in  their  judgment 
fix  and  determine.  Upon  the  request  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  the  State  Board  of  Public  Buildings  and 
Grounds  shall  provide  suitable  office  space  in  the 
City  of  Raleigh  for  said  superintendent. 

Sec.  7 1/2.  That  the  board  of  directors  is  hereby 
authorized  and  given  full  power  to  employ  a general 
business  manager  for  the  institutions  enumerated 
in  section  six  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty-nine 
(a)  and  to  fix  his  salary.  Subject  to  the  supervision, 
direction  and  control  of  the  board  of  directors,  the 
said  general  business  manager  shall  perform  the 
duties  set  out  in  this  section  and  all  other  duties 
which  the  board  of  directors  may  prescribe.  The 
said  general  business  manager  shall  be  a person  of 
demonstrated  executive  and  business  ability  who 
shall  have  had  training  and  experience  in  fiscal  ad- 
ministration and  in  the  management  of  physical 
plants,  properties  and  equipment  of  public  institu- 
tions or  comparable  enterprises,  and  he  shall  be  a 
person  of  good  character  and  otherwise  qualified  to 
discharge  his  duties.  Under  the  direction  of  said 
board,  said  general  business  manager  shall  have  full 
supervision  over  the  fiscal  management  and  over  the 
management  and  control  of  the  physical  properties 
and  equipment  of  the  institutions  enumerated  in 
section  six  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty-nine  (a). 
All  personnel  or  employees  of  said  institutions  en- 
gaged in  any  aspect  of  the  business  management  or 


supervision  of  the  properties  or  equipment  of  any  of 
said  institutions  shall  be  responsible  to  and  subject 
to  the  supervision  and  direction  of  said  general  busi- 
ness manager  with  respect  to  the  performance  or 
exercise  of  any  duties  or  powers  of  business  man- 
agement or  financial  administration. 

The  said  general  business  manager  shall  be  em- 
ployed for  a period  of  two  years  from  and  after  the 
time  of  his  selection,  unless  sooner  removed  by  the 
board  for  incompetence  or  misconduct.  He  shall 
devote  his  full  time  to  the  duties  of  his  employment 
and  shall  hold  no  other  office  or  position  of  employ- 
ment. 

The  board  of  directors  shall  provide  the  said 
general  business  manager  with  such  stenographic 
and  clerical  assistance  as  it  may  deem  necessary. 
The  salary  of  said  business  manager  and  the  ex- 
penses incident  to  equipping  and  maintaining  his 
office,  including  stenographic  and  clerical  assistance, 
shall  be  paid  out  of  the  appropriation  made  to  the 
several  institutions  hereinbefore  mentioned  and  on 
such  pro  rata  basis  as  the  board  of  directors  shall 
in  its  judgment  fix  and  determine.  Upon  the  request 
of  the  board  of  directors  the  State  Board  of  Public 
Buildings  and  Grounds  shall  provide  suitable  office 
space  in  the  City  of  Raleigh  for  said  general  busi- 
ness manager  in  conjunction  with  the  office  space 
provided  for  the  general  superintendent  of  mental 
hygiene  hereinbefore  provided  for. 

Sec.  8.  That  the  superintendent  of  each  of  said 
institutions  shall  make  monthly  reports  to  the  Gen- 
eral Superintendent  of  Mental  Hygiene  in  such 
manner  and  detail  as  the  Board  of  Directors  may 
prescribe. 

Sec.  9.  That  the  Board  of  Directors  shall  at  their 
first  meeting  select  from  their  number  for  each  of 
said  institutions  an  executive  committee  of  at  least 
three  members.  The  duties  of  the  executive  com- 
mittees shall  be  prescribed  by  the  Board. 

Sec.  10.  That  the  Board  of  Directors  shall  make 
all  necessary  by-laws  and  regulations  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  each  of  said  institutions. 

Sec.  11.  That  for  the  purpose  of  advising  with 
and  counseling,  and,  if  need  be,  of  treating  patients 
on  furlough  or  parole  from  any  of  said  institutions, 
and  serving  such  other  citizens  of  the  State,  in  the 
need  of  psychiatric  advice  or  guidance,  as  may  be 
referred  thereto  by  a physician  or  any  local  govern- 
mental welfare  or  health  department,  the  Board  of 
Directors  shall  be  empowered  to  establish  as  soon 
as  practicable  a system  of  out-patient  mental 
hygiene  clinics  under  the  supervision  of  the  Super- 
intendent of  Mental  Hygiene.  Said  clinics  shall  be 
held  at  each  of  the  institutions  enumerated  in  Sec- 
tion six  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty-nine  (a). 
The  superintendents  of  each  of  said  institutions 
shall  designate  one  or  more  members  of  his  staff 
to  conduct  or  assist  in  conducting  said  clinics.  Ad- 
ditional out-patient  clinics  may  be  held  at  the  medi- 
cal schools  within  the  State  and  at  community  and 
public  hospitals  on  such  conditions  as  the  Board  of 
Directors  and  the  medical  schools  and  said  hospitals 
may  fix  and  determine. 
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Sec.  12.  That  the  members  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  shall  be  paid  the  sum  of  seven  dollars 
($7.00)  per  day  and  actual  expenses  while  engaged 
in  the  discharge  of  their  official  duties. 

Sec.  13.  The  Board  of  Directors  provided  for  in 
Section  six  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty-nine  (a) 
as  rewritten  in  Section  two  of  this  Act  shall  be 
known  and  designated  as  “North  Carolina  Hospitals 
Board  of  Control.” 

Sec.  14.  That  all  laws  and  clauses  of  laws  in 
conflict  with  this  Act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  15.  That  this  Act  shall  be  in  full  force  and 
effect  from  and  after  July  first,  one  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  forty-three. 

Ratified  February  18,  1943. 


(S.  B.  No.  225) 

AN  ACT  TO  AMEND  ARTICLE  XIII  OF  CHAP- 
TER 96  AND  CHAPTER  121  OF  THE  CON- 
SOLIDATED STATUTES,  AS  AMENDED,  AND 
CHAPTER  219  OF  THE  PUBLIC  LAWS  OF 
1927,  AS  AMENDED,  RELATING  TO  THE 
MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  STONEWALL  JACK- 
SON  MANUAL  TRAINING  AND  INDUSTRIAL 
SCHOOL,  THE  EASTERN  CAROLINA  INDUS- 
TRIAL SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS,  THE  INDUS- 
TRIAL FARM  COLONY  FOR  WOMEN,  THE 
STATE  HOME  AND  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL 
FOR  GIRLS,  AND  THE  MORRISON  TRAINING 
SCHOOL,  SO  AS  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  THE 
APPOINTMENT  OF  A UNIFIED  BOARD  OF 
DIRECTORS  FOR  SUCH  INSTITUTIONS  AND 
TO  PROVIDE  FOR  THE  APPOINTMENT  OF 
A GENERAL  SUPERINTENDENT  AND  A 
GENERAL  BUSINESS  MANAGER  THEREOF. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  The  following  institutions  of  this 
State,  to-wit:  The  Stonewall  Jackson  Manual  Train- 
ing and  Industrial  School,  the  Eastern  Carolina 
Industrial  School  for  Boys,  The  Industrial  Farm 
Colony  for  Women,  The  State  Home  and  Industrial 
School  for  Girls,  The  Morrison  Training  School,  and 
the  State  Training  School  for  Negro  Girls,  created 
by  House  Bill  number  two  hundred  and  seventeen, 
shall  be  under  the  management  of  one  Board  of 
Directors  composed  of  nineteen  members,  eighteen 
of  whom  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Governor,  no  two 
of  which  eighteen  shall  be  residents  of  the  same 
county.  The  Board  of  Directors  shall  be  known 
and  designated  as  “North  Carolina  Board  of  Cor- 
rection and  Training.” 

In  order  that  the  western,  central  and  eastern 
sections  of  the  State  shall  have  equal  representation 
on  said  Board,  the  Governor  shall  name  two  women 
and  four  men  from  each  of  said  sections  of  the  State 
on  said  Board.  The  members  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors appointed  by  the  Governor  shall  be  divided 
into  six  classes  of  three  Directors  each,  the  first 
class  to  serve  for  a period  of  one  year,  the  second 
class  to  serve  for  a period  of  two  years,  the  third 
class  to  serve  for  a period  of  three  years,  the  fourth 
class  to  serve  for  a period  of  four  years,  the  fifth 


class  to  serve  for  a period  of  five  years,  the  sixth 
class  to  serve  for  a period  of  six  years,  and  at  the 
expiration  of  their  respective  terms  of  office  all 
appointments  shall  be  for  a term  of  six  years,  except 
such  as  are  made  to  fill  unexpired  terms.  The  Com- 
missioner of  Public  Welfare  shall  be  an  ex  officio 
member  of  said  Board  of  Directors.  The  Governor 
shall  transmit  to  the  Senate  at  the  next  session  of 
the  General  Assembly,  for  confirmation,  the  names 
of  the  persons  appointed  by  him.  All  acts  done  by 
members  of  the  board  of  directors  after  appoint- 
ment and  before  confirmation  of  appointment  by  the 
General  Assembly  shall  be  of  the  same  force  and 
effect  and  as  valid  as  if  the  appointment  of  said 
members  had  been  confirmed  by  the  General  As- 
sembly. Ten  Directors  shall  constitute  a quorum, 
except  where  three  are  by  law  engaged  to  act  for 
special  purposes. 

In  case  of  a vacancy  or  vacancies  in  the  Board 
of  Directors  for  any  cause,  his  or  her  successor  or 
successors  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Governor  and 
the  appointment  shall  be  reported  to  the  next  suc- 
ceeding session  of  the  Senate  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  North  Carolina  for  confirmation. 

Members  of  the  Board  shall  serve  for  terms  as 
prescribed  above,  and  until  their  successors  are  ap- 
pointed and  qualified.  The  Governor  shall  have  the 
power  to  remove  any  member  of  the  Board  when- 
ever in  his  opinion  it  is  to  the- best  interest  of  the 
State  to  remove  such  person. 

Sec.  2.  Wherever  in  any  of  the  sections  in  Article 
thirteen  of  Chapter  ninety-six  of  Volume  III  of  the 
Consolidated  Statutes,  as  amended,  or  in  any  of  the 
Sections  of  Chapter  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  of 
the  Consolidated  Statutes,  as  amended,  or  in  any 
of  the  Sections  of  Chapter  two  hundred  and  nineteen 
of  the  Public  Laws  of  one  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  twenty-seven,  as  amended,  or  in  any  other  laws 
of  this  State,  the  words  “Board  of  Directors”, 
“Board  of  Trustees”,  “Board  of  Managers”,  “Di- 
rectors”, “Trustees”,  “Managers”,  or  “Board”  are 
used  with  reference  to  the  governing  body  or  bodies 
of  the  institutions  enumerated  in  Section  one  of  this 
Act,  the  same  shall  mean  the  unified  Board  of  Di- 
rectors provided  for  in  said  Section  one,  and  it  shall 
be  construed  that  the  unified  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  said  institutions  shall  succeed  to,  exercise  and 
perform  all  the  powers  conferred  and  duties  im- 
posed heretofore  upon  the  separate  Boards  of 
Directors,  Trustees  or  Managers  of  the  several  in- 
stitutions herein  mentioned  and  said  powers  and 
duties  shall  be  exercised  and  performed  as  to  each 
of  the  institutions  by  the  unified  Board  of  Directors 
herein  provided  for;  and  the  said  Board  shall  be 
responsible  for  the  management  of  the  said  institu- 
tions and  the  disbursement  of  appropriations  made 
for  the  maintenance  and  permanent  enlargement 
and  repairs  of  the  said  institutions,  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Executive  Budget  Act,  and  said 
Board  shall  make  an  annual  report  to  the  Governor, 
and  oftener  if  called  for  by  him  of  the  condition 
of  each  of  the  said  institutions  and  shall  make 
biennial  reports  to  the  Governor,  to  be  transmitted 
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by  him  to  the  General  Assembly,  of  all  moneys  re- 
ceived and  disbursed  by  each  of  said  institutions. 

Sec.  3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  herein  provided  for  to  select  and  appoint 
from  its  number  a Building  Committee,  who  shall 
be  specially  charged  with  the  duty  of  supervision 
of  the  buildings  to  be  built  or  repaired  from  appro- 
priations made  to  said  institutions  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  this  State. 

Sec.  4.  The  Board  of  Directors  shall  convene  four 
times  a year,  and  said  meetings  shall  be  held  suc- 
cessively at  each  of  the  institutions  enumerated  in 
Section  one  of  this  Act  at  a time  to  be  fixed  by  such 
board  and  at  such  other  times  as  it  shall  appoint, 
and  investigate  the  administration  and  condition 
of  said  institutions. 

Sec.  5.  The  said  Board  of  Directors  is  hereby 
authorized  and  given  full  power  to  meet  and  or- 
ganize and  from  their  number  select  a chairman 
and  to  elect  a secretary  who  may  or  may  not  be  a 
member  of  the  Board. 

Sec.  6.  The  superintendent  of  each  of  said  in- 
stitutions shall  make  monthly  reports  to  the  General 
Superintendent  of  Correction  and  Training  in  such 
manner  and  detail  as  the  Board  of  Directors  may 
prescribe. 

Sec.  7.  The  Board  of  Directors  shall  at  their 
first  meeting  select  from  their  number  for  each  of 
said  institutions  an  .executive  committee  of  at  least 
three  members.  The  duties  of  the  executive  com- 
mittees shall  be  prescribed  by  the  Board. 

Sec.  8.  The  Board  of  Directors  shall  make  all 
necessary  by-laws  and  regulations  for  the  govern- 
ment of  each  of  said  institutions. 

Sec.  9.  The  Board  of  Directors  is  hereby  author- 
ized and  given  full  power  to  employ  a Commissioner 
of  Correction  for  the  institutions  enumerated  in 
Section  one  of  this  Act  and  prescribe  his  duties,  and 
fix  his  salary,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Director 
of  the  Budget.  The  said  Commissioner  shall  be  a 
person  of  demonstrated  executive  ability  and  shall 
have  had  special  education,  training  and  experience 
in  welfare  and  correctional  work,  or  work  along 
substantially  similar  lines,  such  as  to  render  such 
person  in  all  respects  qualified  to  discharge  the  du- 
ties of  such  position,  and  he  shall  be  a person  of 
good  character.  He  shall  be  employed  for  a period 
of  two  years  from  and  after  the  date  of  his  selec- 
tion, unless  sooner  removed  therefrom  by  the  board 
for  incompetence  or  misconduct.  He  shall  devote 
his  full  time  to  the  duties  of  his  employment  and 
shall  hold  no  office  except  that  he  shall  serve  as 
secretary  to  the  Board  of  Directors,  if  the  Board 
so  orders. 

The  Board  of  Directors  shall  provide  the  said 
Commissioner  with  such  stenographic  and  clerical 
assistance  as  it  may  deem  necessary.  The  salary  of 
said  Commissioner  and  the  expenses  incident  to 
equipping  and  maintaining  his  office,  including  sten- 
ographic and  clerical  assistance,  shall  be  paid  out  of 
the  appropriations  made  to  the  several  institutions 
herein  mentioned  and  on  such  pro  rata  basis  as  the 
Board  of  Directors  shall  in  their  judgment  fix  and 


determine.  Upon  the  request  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors the  State  Board  of  Public  Buildings  and 
Grounds  shall  provide  suitable  office  space  in  the 
City  of  Raleigh  for  said  Commissioner. 

Sec.  10.  The  Board  of  Directors  is  hereby  au- 
thorized and  given  full  power  to  employ  a General 
Business  Manager  for  the  institutions  enumerated 
in  Section  one  of  this  Act,  and  to  fix  his  salary,  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  Director  of  the  Budget. 
Subject  to  the  supervision,  direction  and  control  of 
the  Board  of  Directors,  the  said  General  Business 
Manager  shall  perform  the  duties  set  out  in  this 
section  and  all  other  duties  which  the  Board  of 
Directors  may  prescribe.  The  said  General  Business 
Manager  shall  be  a person  of  demonstrated  execu- 
tive and  business  ability  who  shall  have  had  training 
and  experience  in  fiscal  administration  and  in  the 
management  of  physical  plants,  properties  and 
equipment  of  public  institutions  or  comparable  en- 
terprises, and  he  shall  be  a person  of  good  character 
and  otherwise  qualified  to  discharge  his  duties. 
Under  the  direction  of  said  Board,  said  General 
Manager  shall  have  full  supervision  over  the  fiscal 
management  and  over  the  management  and  control 
of  the  physical  properties  and  equipment  of  the 
institutions  enumerated  in  said  Section  one  of  this 
Act.  All  personnel  or  employees  of  said  institutions 
engaged  in  any  aspect  of  the  business  management 
or  supervision  of  the  properties  or  equipment  of 
any  of  said  institutions  shall  be  responsible  to  and 
subject  to  the  supervision  and  direction  of  said 
General  Business  Manager  with  respect  to  the  per- 
formance or  exercise  of  any  duties  or  powers  of 
business  management  or  financial  administration. 

The  said  General  Business  Manager  shall  be  em- 
ployed for  a period  of  two  years  from  and  after  the 
time  of  his  selection,  unless  sooner  removed  by  the 
Board  for  incompetence  or  misconduct.  He  shall 
devote  his  full  time  to  the  duties  of  his  employment 
and  shall  hold  no  other  office  or  position  of  employ- 
ment. 

The  Board  of  Directors  shall  provide  the  said 
General  Business  Manager  with  such  stenographic 
and  clerical  assistance  as  it  may  deem  necessary. 
The  salary  of  said  Business  Manager  and  the  ex- 
penses incident  to  equipping  and  maintaining  his 
office,  including  stenographic  and  clerical  assistance, 
shall  be  paid  out  of  the  appropriations  made  to  the 
several  institutions  hereinbefore  mentioned  and  on 
such  pro  rata  basis  as  the  Board  of  Directors  shall 
in  its  judgment  fix  and  determine.  Upon  the  re- 
quest of  the  Board  of  Directors  the  State  Board  of 
Public  Buildings  and  Grounds  shall  provide  suitable 
office  space  in  the  City  of  Raleigh  for  said  General 
Business  Manager  in  conjunction  with  the  office 
space  provided  for  the  Commissioner  of  Correction 
hereinbefore  provided  for. 

Sec.  11.  (a)  Section  five  thousand  nine  hundred 

and  twelve  (b)  of  the  Consolidated  Statutes  as 
amended  by  Section  six  of  Chapter  three  hundred 
and  six  of  the  Public  Laws  of  one  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  twenty-five,  Chapter  sixty -three  of  the 
Public  Laws  of  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
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twenty-seven  and  Chapter  two  hundred  and  forty- 
one  of  the  Public  Laws  of  one  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred and  forty-one  is  hereby  repealed. 

(b)  Section  five  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
twelve  (c)  of  Volume  III  of  the  Consolidated  Stat- 
utes is  hereby  amended  by  repealing  the  first  sen- 
tence of  said  section. 

Sec.  12.  (a)  Section  seven  thousand  three  hun- 

dred and  thirteen  of  the  Consolidated  Statutes  as 
amended  by  Section  one  of  Chapter  three  hundred 
and  six  of  the  Public  Laws  of  one  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  twenty-five  is  hereby  amended  by  re- 
writing said  section  to  read  as  follows : 

“Sec.  7313.  The  Stonewall  Jackson  Manual 
Training  and  Industrial  School  is  hereby  cre- 
ated a corporation,  and  as  such  corporation  it 
is  authorized  and  empowered  to  accept  and  use 
donations  and  appropriations  and  to  do  all  other 
things  necessary  and  requisite  to  be  done  in 
furtherance  of  the  purpose  of  its  organization 
and  existence  as  hereinafter  set  forth.” 

(b)  Section  seven  thousand  three  hundred  and 
sixteen  of  the  Consolidated  Statutes  as  amended  by 
Section  two  of  Chapter  three  hundred  and  six  of  the 
Public  Laws  of  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
twenty-five  is  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  13.  Section  seven  thousand  three  hundred 
and  thirty  of  the  Consolidated  Statutes  as  amended 
by  Section  four  of  Chapter  three  hundred  and  six 
of  the  Public  Laws  of  one  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  twenty-five  and  Chapter  two  hundred  and 
seventy-nine  of  the  Public  Laws  of  one  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  twenty-nine  is  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  14.  Section  two  of  Chapter  two  hundred  and 
nineteen  of  the  Public  Laws  of  one  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  twenty-seven  is  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  15.  Section  seven  thousand  three  hundred 
and  sixty -two  (b)  of  Volume  III  of  the  Consolidated 
Statutes  as  amended  by  Section  five  of  Chapter 
three  hundred  and  six  of  the  Public  Laws  of  one 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-five  and  Chapter 
one  hundred  and  forty-four  of  the  Public  Laws  of 
one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-seven  is 
hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  16.  The  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
shall  be  paid  the  sum  of  seven  dollars  ($7.00)  per 
day  and  actual  expenses  while  engaged  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  official  duties. 

Sec.  17.  All  laws  and  clauses  of  laws  in  conflict 
with  this  Act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  18.  This  Act  shall  be  in  full  force  and  effect 
from  and  after  July  first,  one  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  forty-three. 

Ratified  March  10,  1943. 


(S.  B.  No.  332) 

AN  ACT  TO  AUTHORIZE  THE  ALLOCATION  OF 
FUNDS  FROM  THE  CONTINGENCY  AND 
EMERGENCY  FUND  TO  DEFRAY  ADMINIS- 
TRATIVE EXPENSES  PROVIDED  FOR  IN 
CONJUNCTION  WITH  THE  CREATION  OF 
UNIFORM  BOARDS  OF  DIRECTORS  FOR  CER- 
TAIN STATE  HOSPITALS  AND  CORREC- 
TIONAL INSTITUTIONS. 

Whereas,  a unified  board  of  directors  is  created 
in  Senate  Bill  Number  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine 
for  the  State  Hospital  at  Raleigh,  the  State  Hospital 
at  Morganton,  the  State  Hospital  at  Goldsboro  and 
the  Caswell  Training  School  at  Kinston;  and 

Whereas,  a unified  board  of  directors  is  created 
by  Senate  Bill  Number  two  hundred  and  twenty-five 
for  the  Stonewall  Jackson  Manual  Training  and 
Industrial  School,  the  Eastern  Carolina  Industrial 
Training  School  for  Boys,  the  Industrial  Farm  Col- 
ony for  Women,  the  State  Home  and  Industrial 
School  for  Girls,  the  Morrison  Training  School  and 
the  State  Training  School  for  Negro  Girls;  and 
Whereas,  in  each  of  said  bills  provision  is  made 
for  prorating  among  the  several  institutions  certain 
administrative  costs  relating  to  certain  employees 
responsible  to  the  unified  boards,  and 

Whereas,  the  biennial  appropriations  for  the  sev- 
eral institutions  were  determined  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  the  bills  above  referred  to;  and 

Whereas,  such  biennial  appropriation  might 
prove  inadequate  to  defray  the  additional  adminis- 
trative expenses  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  said  bills : Now  therefore 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  That  in  the  event  the  appropriation 
made  to  the  several  above  named  institutions  should 
not  prove  adequate  to  defray  a part  or  all  of  the 
additional  administrative  expense  made  necessary 
as  described  above,  the  Governor  and  the  Council  of 
State  are  hereby  authorized  to  allocate  from  the 
Contingency  and  Emergency  Fund  such  amount  or 
amounts  as  may  with  respect  to  any  one  or  more  of 
said  institutions,  be  necessary  to  defray  said  admin- 
istrative expenses. 

Sec.  2.  All  laws  and  clauses  of  laws  in  conflict 
with  this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  3.  This  act  shall  be  in  force  and  effect  from 
and  after  its  ratification. 

In  the  General  Assembly  read  three  times  and 
ratified  this  the  8th  day  of  March,  1943. 


(H.  B.  No.  856) 

AN  ACT  TO  AMEND  SECTION  FIVE  THOUSAND 
AND  FOUR  OF  THE  CONSOLIDATED  STAT- 
UTES RELATING  TO  THE  STATE  BOARD  OF 
CHARITIES  AND  PUBLIC  WELFARE. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  Section  five  thousand  and  four  of  the 
Consolidated  Statutes,  as  amended,  is  hereby  further 
amended  by  rewriting  said  section  to  read  as  follows : 
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“Sec.  5004.  Appointment  and  term  of  office.  There 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  Governor  seven  members 
who  shall  be  styled  ‘The  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
Public  Welfare/  and  at  least  one  of  such  persons 
shall  be  a woman.  The  terms  of  office  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  board  shall  be  six  years.  Upon  the 
expiration  of  the  terms  of  office  of  the  present  mem- 
bers of  the  board,  the  Governor  shall  appoint  their 
successors  as  follows : three  members  to  be  appointed 
on  April  first,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  forty- 
three  and  every  six  years  thereafter;  two  members 
to  be  appointed  on  April  first,  one  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  forty-five  and  every  six  years  there- 
after; and  two  members  to  be  appointed  on  April 
first,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  forty-seven 
and  every  six  years  thereafter.  Any  vacancy  in  the 
board  at  present  or  which  may  hereafter  arise  from 
any  cause  whatsoever  shall  be  filled  for  the  residue 
of  the  term  by  appointment  of  the  Governor.  The 
Governor  shall  designate  the  chairman  of  the  board 
so  selected,  which  chairmanship  so  designated  may 
be  changed  as  the  Governor  may  deem  best  to  pro- 
mote the  efficiency  of  the  service.  The  members  of 
the  board  shall  serve  without  pay,  except  that  they 
shall  receive  their  necessary  expenses:  Provided, 
however,  that  the  chairman  of  the  said  board,  when 
acting  as  a member  of  the  State  Board  of  Allot- 
ments and  Appeal  shall  receive  a per  diem  to  be  fixed 
by  the  Director  of  the  Budget,  together  with  actual 
expenses  incurred  in  attending  meetings.” 

Sec.  2.  All  appointments  of  members  of  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare  heretofore 
made  by  the  Governor  are  hereby  ratified  and  con- 
firmed, and  all  acts  of  the  board  heretofore  done  are 
hereby  validated  and  given  the  same  force  and  effect 
as  if  said  members  of  the  board  had  been  selected  in 
the  manner  heretofore  provided  by  Section  five  thou- 
sand and  four  of  the  Consolidated  Statutes,  as 
amended. 

Sec.  3.  All  laws  and  clauses  of  laws  in  conflict 
with  this  Act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  4.  This  Act  shall  be  in  full  force  and  effect 
from  and  after  its  ratification. 

Ratified  March  10,  1943. 


(H.  B.  No.  217) 

AN  ACT  PROVIDING  FOR  THE  ESTABLISH- 
MENT OF  AN  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  CARE 
OF  DELINQUENT  NEGRO  GIRLS  IN  NORTH 
CAROLINA. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  An  institution,  to  be  known  and  desig- 
nated as  State  Training  School  for  Negro  Girls,  is 
hereby  created,  and  such  institution  is  authorized 
and  empowered  to  accept  and  use  donations  and  ap- 
propriations and  do  all  other  things  necessary  and 
requisite  to  be  done  in  furtherance  of  the  purpose  of 
its  organization  and  existence  as  hereinafter  set 
forth. 

Sec.  2.  The  said  institution  shall  be  under  the 
control  of  the  North  Carolina  Board  of  Correction 
and  Training,  and  wherever  the  words  “Board,” 


“Directors”  or  “Board  of  Directors”  are  used  in  this 
act  with  reference  to  the  governing  board  of  said 
institution,  the  same  shall  mean  the  North  Carolina 
Board  of  Correction  and  Training,  and  said  board 
shall  exercise  the  same  powers  and  perform  the  same 
duties  with  respect  to  the  State  Training  School  for 
Negro  Girls  as  it  exercises  and  performs  with  respect 
to  the  other  institutions  under  its  control,  except  as 
may  in  this  Act  be  otherwise  provided. 

Sec.  3.  The  board  of  directors,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Governor  and  Council  of  State,  is  authorized 
to  secure  by  gift  or  purchase  suitable  real  estate 
within  the  State  at  such  place  as  the  board  may 
deem  best  for  the  purpose,  and  to  erect  or  improve 
buildings  thereon,  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
the  institution ; but  no  real  estate  shall  be  purchased 
or  any  commitments  made  for  the  erection  or 
permanent  improvement  of  any  buildings  involving 
the  use  of  State  funds  unless  and  until  an  appro- 
priation for  permanent  improvements  of  the  insti- 
tution is  expressly  authorized  by  the  General 
Assembly ; but  this  prohibition  shall  not  prevent  the 
directors  from  purchasing  or  improving  real  estate 
from  funds  that  may  be  donated  for  the  purpose. 

Sec.  4.  That  in  order  to  provide  for  the  operation 
of  the  said  institution  prior  to  the  time  that  perma- 
nent quarters  can  be  established,  the  board  of 
directors,  with  the  approval  of  the  Governor  and 
Council  of  State,  is  authorized  and  empowered  to 
enter  into  an  agreement  with  any  other  State  insti- 
tution or  agency  for  the  temporary  use  of  any  State- 
owned  property  which  such  other  State  institution 
or  agency  may  be  able  and  willing  to  divert  for  the 
time  being  from  its  original  purpose;  and  any  other 
State  institution  or  agency,  which  may  be  in  pos- 
session of  real  estate  suitable  for  the  purpose  of  the 
State  Training  School  for  Negro  Girls  and  which  is 
not  occupied  or  needed  by  said  institution  or  agency, 
be  and  it  is  hereby  authorized  to  turn  such  real 
estate  over  to  the  directors  of  the  State  Training 
School  for  Negro  Girls  upon  such  terms  as  may  be 
mutually  agreed  upon. 

Sec.  5.  The  board  of  directors  shall  have  the 
general  superintendence,  management,  and  control 
of  the  institution;  of  the  grounds  and  buildings, 
officers,  and  employees,  thereof ; of  the  inmates 
therein  and  all  matters  relating  to  the  government, 
discipline,  contracts,  and  fiscal  concerns  thereof; 
and  may  make  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may 
seem  to  them  necessary  for  carrying  out  the  pur- 
poses of  the  institution.  And  the  board  shall  have 
the  right  to  keep,  restrain,  and  control  the  inmates 
of  the  institution  until  such  time  as  the  board  may 
deem  proper  for  their  discharge  under  such  proper 
and  humane  rules  and  regulations  as  the  board  may 
adopt.  The  board  shall  endeavor  as  far  as  possible 
to  classify  the  inmates  and  keep  the  different  classes 
in  separate  wards  and  divisions,  so  as  to  produce  the 
best  results  in  the  reformatory  work.  The  board  of 
directors  shall  constitute  a board  of  parole  of  the 
institution  and  shall  have  the  power  to  parole  and 
discharge  the  inmates  under  such  rules  and  regu- 
lations as  the  board  may  prescribe. 
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Sec.  6.  The  board  of  directors  shall  appoint  a 
superintendent  of  the  institution,  who  shall  be  a 
woman  of  professional  social  work  training  and  ex- 
perience and  who  shall  meet  the  personnel  standards 
established  by  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare,  and  may  fix  the  compensation  of  the 
superintendent,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Bud- 
get Bureau,  and  may  discharge  the  superintendent 
at  any  time  for  cause. 

Sec.  7.  Any  Negro  girl  under  the  age  of  sixteen 
years,  who  may  come  or  be  brought  before  any 
juvenile  court  of  the  State  or  other  court  of  com- 
petent jurisdiction,  and  may  be  found  by  such  court 
to  be  in  need  of  institutional  training,  may  be  com- 
mitted by  such  court  to  the  institution  for  an 
indefinite  period:  Provided,  that  such  person  is  not 
insane  or  mentally  or  physically  incapable  of  being 
substantially  benefited  by  the  discipline  of  the  insti- 
tution; Provided  further,  that  before  committing 
such  person  to  the  institution,  the  court  shall 
ascertain  whether  the  institution  is  in  a position  to 
care  for  such  person ; and  that  it  shall  be  at  all  times 
within  the  discretion  of  the  board  of  directors  as  to 
whether  the  board  will  receive  any  person  into  the 
institution.  No  commitment  shall  be  for  any  definite 
term,  but  any  person  so  committed  may  be  condi- 
tionally released  or  discharged  by  the  board  of 
directors  at  any  time  after  commitment,  but  in  no 
case  shall  any  inmate  be  detained  in  the  institution 
for  a period  longer  than  such  time  at  which  she  may 
attain  the  age  of  twenty-one  years.  It  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  county  authorities  of  the  county  from 
which  any  girl  is  sent  to  the  institution  or  the  city 
authorities,  if  any  is  ordered  to  be  sent  to  the  insti- 
tution by  any  city  court,  to  see  that  such  girl  is 
safely  and  duly  delivered  to  the  institution,  and  to 
pay  all  the  expenses  incident  to  her  conveyance  and 
delivery  to  the  institution. 

Sec.  8.  The  superintendent  shall  have  power  to 
grant  a conditional  release  to  any  inmate  of  the 
institution  under  the  rules  adopted  by  the  board  of 
directors,  and  such  conditional  release  may  be  term- 
inated at  any  time  by  the  written  revocation  of  the 
superintendent,  which  written  revocation  shall  be 
sufficient  authority  for  any  officer  of  the  school  or 
peace  officer  to  apprehend  any  inmate  named  in  such 
written  revocation,  in  any  county  of  the  State,  and 
to  return  such  inmate  to  the  institution.  Final  dis- 
charge of  any  inmate  of  the  institution  may  be 
granted  by  the  superintendent  under  rules  adopted 
by  the  board  of  directors  at  any  time  after  such  in- 
mate has  been  admitted  to  the  institution : Provided, 
however,  that  final  discharge  must  be  granted  before 
such  inmate  shall  arrive  at  her  twenty-first  birthday. 

Sec.  9.  The  board  of  directors  shall  have  power 
and  they  are  hereby  authorized,  shall  it  be  deemed 
necessary,  to  enter  into  a contract  with  the  Office  of 
the  United  States  Attorney  General  or  such  neces- 
sary Federal  agency,  to  keep,  restrain,  control,  oare, 
and  train  any  Negro  girl  under  the  age  of  sixteen 
years,  being  a citizen  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina, 
who  may  come  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  several 
Federal  courts  and  who  may  fall  within  the  classifi- 


cation hereinbefore  set  forth.  Any  such  contract 
made  under  the  authority  and  provision  of  this  Act 
shall  be  for  a period  of  not  more  than  two  years,  and 
shall  provide  payments  by  the  office  of  the  United 
States  Attorney  General  or  such  necessary  Federal 
agency  to  the  institution  for  the  care  of  any  persons 
coming  within  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  which  shall 
be  not  less  than  the  current  estimated  cost  per 
capita  at  the  time  of  the  execution  of  the  contract, 
and  all  such  financial  provisions  of  any  contract  shall 
first,  before  the  execution  of  said  contract,  have  the 
approval  of  the  Budget  Bureau  of  North  Carolina. 
Any  payments  received  under  the  contract  author- 
ized by  this  Act  shall  be  deposited  in  the  State 
Treasury  for  the  use  and  maintenance  of  the  insti- 
tution with  which  any  such  contract  is  made.  Such 
payments  are  hereby  appropriated  to  said  institution 
as  a supplementary  fund  to  compensate  the  institu- 
tion for  the  additional  care  and  maintenance  of  such 
persons  as  are  received  under  the  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

Sec.  10.  The  General  Assembly  does  hereby  pro- 
vide an  appropriation  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars 
($25,000.00),  which  shall  be  used  for  maintenance 
for  the  biennium  ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteen 
hundred  and  forty-five. 

Sec.  11.  All  laws  and  clauses  of  laws  in  conflict 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  12.  This  Act  shall  be  in  full  force  and  effect 
from  and  after  July  first,  nineteen  hundred  and 
forty-three. 

Ratified  March  2,  1943. 


(S.  B.  No.  217) 

AN  ACT  TO  AMEND  CHAPTER  TWO  HUNDRED 
AND  EIGHTY-EIGHT,  PUBLIC  LAWS  OF  ONE 
THOUSAND  NINE  HUNDRED  AND  THIRTY- 
SEVEN  AS  AMENDED  AND  TO  REPEAL 
CHAPTER  ONE  HUNDRED  AND  TWENTY, 
PUBLIC  LAWS  OF  ONE  THOUSAND  NINE 
HUNDRED  AND  THIRTY-ONE  AND  SECTION 
FIVE,  CHAPTER  TWO  HUNDRED  AND 
TWENTY-SIX,  PUBLIC  LAWS  OF  ONE  THOU- 
SAND NINE  HUNDRED  AND  THIRTY-ONE  TO 
PROVIDE  UNIFORM  RESIDENCE  REQUIRE- 
MENTS FOR  APPLICANTS  FOR  ASSISTANCE. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  That  Section  6(f),  Chapter  two  hun- 
dred and  eighty-eight,  Public  Laws  of  one  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  thirty-seven  as  amended,  be  fur- 
ther amended  by  striking  out  the  whole  of  the  first 
paragraph  and  substituting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

“Has  been  a resident  of  this  state  for  one  year 
immediately  preceding  the  date  of  his  application.” 

Sec.  2.  That  Chapter  one  hundred  and  twenty, 
Public  Laws  of  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
thirty-one  and  Section  five,  Chapter  two  hundred  and 
twenty-six,  Public  Laws  of  one  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred and  thirty-one  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby 
repealed. 
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Sec.  3.  All  other  laws  and  clauses  of  laws  in  con- 
flict with  this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  4.  This  act  shall  be  in  force  and  effect  from 
and  after  its  ratification. 

Ratified  March  10,  1943. 


(S.  B.  No.  124) 

AN  ACT  TO  AMEND  SECTION  1664  OF  THE 
CONSOLIDATED  STATUTES  OF  1919,  RE- 
LATING TO  THE  CUSTODY  OF  CHILDREN  IN 
DIVORCE. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  That  Section  one  thousand  six  hundred 
and  sixty-four  of  the  Consolidated  Statutes  of  one 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  nineteen  be,  and  the 
same  is  hereby,  amended  by  adding  to  said  section, 
as  heretofore  amended,  a new  paragraph  to  read  as 
follows : 

“In  any  case  where  either  parent  institutes  a 
divorce  action  when  there  is  a minor  child  or  chil- 
dren, the  complaint  in  such  action  shall  set  forth  the 
name  and  age  of  such  child  or  children ; and  if  there 
be  no  minor  child,  the  complaint  shall  so  state.” 

Sec.  2.  That  all  laws  and  clauses  of  laws  in  con- 
flict with  this  Act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  3.  That  this  Act  shall  be  in  full  force  and 
effect  from  and  after  its  ratification. 

Ratified  February  22,  1943. 


(S.  B.  No.  123) 

AN  ACT  TO  AMEND  CHAPTER  343  OF  THE 
PUBLIC  LAWS  OF  1929,  RELATING  TO 
DOMESTIC  RELATIONS  COURTS. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  That  Section  three  of  Chapter  three 
hundred  and  forty-three  of  the  Public  Laws  of  one 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-nine  be,  and  the 
same  is  hereby,  amended  by  striking  out  of  line  two 
of  subsection  (a)  thereof,  the  word  “juvenile,”  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof,  the  words  “minor  child.” 

Sec.  2.  That  Section  four  of  Chapter  three  hun- 
dred and  forty-three  of  the  Public  Laws  of  one 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-nine  be,  and  the 
same  is  hereby,  amended  by  adding  a new  paragraph 
at  the  end  of  said  section  to  read  as  follows : 

“Wherever  a domestic  relations  court  is  estab- 
lished a substitute  judge  of  said  court  may  be  ap- 
pointed in  the  same  manner  as  the  regular  judge  of 
said  court;  such  substitute  judge  shall  serve  during 
the  absence,  illness  or  other  temporary  disability  of 
the  regular  judge,  and  while  serving  shall  have  the 
same  power  and  authority  as  the  regular  judge. 
Such  substitute  judge  shall  receive  such  compensa- 
tion, on  a per  diem  basis,  as  shall  be  determined  and 
provided  by  the  governing  body  or  bodies  appointing 
him.” 

Sec.  3.  That  Section  six  of  Chapter  three  hun- 
dred and  forty-three  of  the  Public  Laws  of  one 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-nine  be,  and  the 


same  is  hereby,  amended  by  adding  a new  paragraph 
thereto  to  read  as  follows : 

“Such  court,  when  established,  shall  adopt  an 
official  seal,  shall  keep  and  preserve  adequate  dockets 
and  other  records  of  its  proceedings,  and  shall  be  a 
court  of  record.  The  .judge  and  clerk  of  said  court 
shall  have  power  to  administer  oaths  and  to  issue 
warrants  and  other  process  in  said  court.” 

Sec.  4.  That  Section  seven  of  Chapter  three 
hundred  and  forty-three  of  the  Public  Laws  of  one 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-nine  be,  and  the 
same  is  hereby,  amended  by  changing  the  period  at 
the  end  of  said  section  to  a comma  and  adding  the 
following  : 

“and  cases  involving  the  custody  of  juveniles.” 

Sec.  5.  That  all  laws  and  clauses  of  laws  in  con- 
flict with  this  Act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  6.  That  this  Act  shall  be  in  full  force  and 
effect  from  and  after  its  ratification. 

Ratified  March  5,  1943. 

• 

CHANGES  IN  ASSISTANCE  LAW 

A bill  to  correct  certain  errors  in  the  public  assist- 
ance laws  provided  in  addition  a few  modifications 
of  that  statute  to  bring  the  practice  and  administra- 
tion more  up  to  date.  Sections  that  had  been  out- 
moded by  changes  in  federal  administration  or 
procedures  were  eliminated  from  the  North  Carolina 
law  originally  passed  in  1937. 

To  eliminate  delay  in  distributing  checks  for  old 
age  assistance  in  the  event  there  were  a vacancy  in 
the  office  of  welfare  superintendent  or  the  office  of 
chairman  of  the  welfare  board,  it  was  provided  that 
the  checks  would  be  valid  with  the  signature  of  the 
remaining  officer  together  with  that  of  the  county 
auditor.  Previously  the  statute  had  required  the 
signatures  of  all  three  persons  before  they  would  be 
valid  and  delay  had  resulted  in  several  instances 
where  vacancies  in  one  office  or  the  other  had  ex- 
isted. 

DRIVERS’  LICENSES 

Basing  their  argument  on  the  assumption  that 
many  rural  children  would  be  needed  as  licensed 
drivers  of  motor  vehicles  in  view  of  the  farm  man- 
power shortage,  one  legislative  group  succeeded  in 
lowering  the  legal  age  limit  for  operation  of  vehicles 
from  16  to  15  years.  Many  15-year-old  youths,  they 
said,  already  drive  their  family  cars  and  trucks 
about  the  premises  and  in  the  fields  and  might  be 
called  upon  to  drive  on  the  highways  in  event  there 
were  no  adult  driver  available  for  necessary  trips. 

As  a result  of  the  passage  of  this  bill,  in  the  clos- 
ing hours  of  the  session  another  bill  was  passed 
removing  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  juvenile  courts 
any  violation  of  the  motor  vehicle  laws  and  allowing 
youthful  violators  to  be  prosecuted  as  misdemean- 
ants in  police  courts  of  the  state. 

Both  these  bills  were  considered  a backward  step 
in  the  program  since  for  so  many  years  children 
under  16  were  not  indictable  for  minor  violations 
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but  were  classed  as  delinquents  and  their  cases  con- 
sidered by  juvenile  judges.  Social  leaders  of  the 
state  expressed  the  hope  that  this  legislation  would 
be  considered  at  the  end  of  the  war  just  what  it  was 
termed  in  its  passage — emergency  action  for  the 
duration  that  would  be  repealed  at  the  session  fol- 
lowing close  of  hostilities. 

OTHER  LEGISLATION 

As  the  result  of  a constitutional  amendment 
adopted  at  the  last  general  election,  North  Carolina 
for  the  first  time  had  a single  administrative  board 
charged  with  direction  of  education.  The  work  had 
previously  been  divided  among  several  boards.  Acts 
outlining  the  duties  of  the  new  State  Board  of 
Education  were  passed  and  the  responsibilities  of 


the  old  boards  were  consolidated  and  referred  to  the 
new  unit. 

In  the  event  there  should  be  minor  children  of 
a parent  filing  suit  for  divorce,  the  law  now  express- 
ly provides  that  such  children  shall  be  named  and 
their  ages  given  or  the  divorce  complaint  should 
state  there  are  no  minor  children  if  such  should  be 
the  case.  This  change  will  prevent  the  court  over- 
looking the  children  and  enable  it  to  make  proper 
provision  for  the  custody  of  minor  children  when 
the  divorce  decree  is  awarded. 

The  1943  General  Assembly  was  the  shortest  ses- 
sion of  that  body  in  many  years,  yet  at  the  same 
time  the  appropriations  allotted  were  the  largest 
on  record.  The  session  was  marked  by  harmony 
and  lack  of  highly  controversial  matters. 
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High  Standard  For  Foster  Homes  Necessary 
For  Proper  Care  Of  Dependent  Children 

By  Daisy  S.  Young 


The  White  House  Conference  on  Children  in  a 
Democracy  held  in  Washington  in  1940  emphasized 
this  regarding  foster  care  for  children:  “The  as- 
surance of  such  foster  care  when  it  is  required  is  a 
public  responsibility  and  must  not  be  left  or  shifted 
to  voluntary  or  optional  interest ; therefore,  the  pub- 
lic welfare  department  should  exercise  this  responsi- 
bility in  every  local  government  unit  throughout  the 
country.” 

For  years  North  Carolina  has  recognized  that  the 
responsibility  for  safeguarding  the  interests  and 
welfare  of  children  is  a public  duty.  Especially 
those  children  who,  for  various  reasons,  must  be 
given  care  outside  their  natural  home.  This  is  illus- 
trated by  the  law  which  provides  that  “it  shall  be 
unlawful  for  any  person,  institution,  or  organiza- 
tion to  carry  on  such  work  (child-care  or  child- 
placing) without  having  in  full  force  a written 
license  therefor  from  the  State  Board  of  Charities 
and  Public  Welfare.”  This  law  was  enacted  as  early 
as  1919.  The  interpretation  of  the  law  includes,  by 
the  use  of  the  word  “person,”  the  private  home 
which  accepts  for  care  children  who  are  separated 
from  their  natural  parents  or  near  relatives  whether 
the  care  is  on  a boarding  or  a free  basis. 

For  the  past  few  years  there  has  been  an  increase 
in  the  awareness  of  the  need  and  in  the  use  of  board- 
ing care  for  children.  Although  we  have  been  for 
many  years  “institution  minded,”  there  is  some  in- 
dication that  we  are  realizing  that  the  boarding 
home  has  a definite  role  to  play  in  our  total  child- 
welfare  program.  We  know  that  every  child  is  not 
able  to  develop  fully  in,  and  to  accept,  group  care. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  know  that  every  child  is  not 
capable  of  accepting  foster  home  care. 

The  agency  which  is  engaged  in  child-placing  has 
a grave  responsibility.  It  is  really  taking  responsi- 
bility for  the  total  growth  and  development  of  the 
children  under  care.  At  one  time  we  thought  the 
needs  of  these  children  were  met  if  they  were  kept 
alive  and  spared  worse  forms  of  suffering.  For 
some  years  our  thinking  along  these  lines  has 
changed.  Now  we  realize  that  good  child  welfare 
means  providing,  for  each  of  these  children,  those 
things  which  his  own  home  should  have  given  him — 
parents,  family  life,  security,  love  and  affection, 
health,  protection,  education  and  training,  and 
preparation  for  later  life.  This  is  a real  challenge 
to  any  agency  doing  child-placing.  The  things  a 
child’s  own  family  should  have  given  him — these  in- 
clude so  many  more  things  than  a safe  home  so  far 


THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  ASSETS  OF  THE 
NATION  TODAY  ARE  ITS  CHILDREN 


The  ivar  we  are  fighting  on  so  many  shores 
is  to  insure  for  them  our  own  'peacetime  demo- 
cratic way  of  life.  We  would  fail  on  the  home 
front  if  we  did  not  give  all  children  that  quality 
of  childhood  which  prepares  them  for  an  Amer- 
ican future. — Seventy-seventh  Annual  Report 
Brooklyn  Children’s  Aid  Society. 


as  physical  care  is  concerned.  It  is  every  child’s 
right  to  have  the  opportunity  to  develop  physically, 
mentally,  emotionally,  and  along  vocational  lines. 
Of  these  the  needs  in  relation  to  emotional  develop- 
ment are  the  most  important — and  the  most  difficult 
to  meet. 

The  success  of  foster  home  placement  depends 
upon  thorough  understanding  of  the  needs  of  the 
child  to  be  placed,  taking  into  consideration  his  total 
personality  and  situation.  It  also  includes  an  equally 
adequate  understanding  of  the  foster  home  in  rela- 
tion to  its  ability  to  meet  these  particular  needs.  It 
is  accepted  that  in  the  final  analysis  the  particular 
home  must  be  selected  for  the  particular  child. 
However,  it  is  a good  policy,  when  at  all  possible, 
to  have  at  our  disposal  homes  which  have  already 
been  studied,  approved,  and  licensed  as  boarding 
homes  from  which  we  might  select  the  home  which 
will  suit  the  child  in  whose  placement  we  are  imme- 
diately interested. 

Here  in  North  Carolina  we  are  not  faced  with  an 
overwhelming  number  of  applications  from  persons 
who  want  to  offer  their  home  and  services  for  foster 
care  of  children.  Until  recently  most  of  the  litera- 
ture which  has  been  written  on  the  subject  assumes 
that  the  child-placing  agency  has  such  an  influx  of 
applications.  To  this  date  in  North  Carolina  most 
of  our  agencies  are  facing  a real  problem  in  locating 
homes  which  may  be  rejected  or  approved.  They 
have  been  actually  faced  with  the  problem  of  finding 
homes  for  the  children  for  whom  they  have  accepted 
responsibility  through  various  channels.  Is  it  not 
important  for  us  to  weigh  carefully  our  standards 
for  foster  homes  since  we  are  faced  with  a so-called 
“shortage”  of  homes? 

I am  assuming  that  we  are  going  to  meet  those 
standards  which  we  know  and  accept  as  minimum 
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even  though  we  are  pressed  with  the  problem  of 
placing  the  child  whom  we  feel  is  in  immediate  need 
of  foster  home  care  rather  than  another  form  of 
foster  care  and  we  have  no  home  at  our  disposal. 
Is  it  not  far  better  to  resort  to  some  other  type  care 
than  to  use  a home  which  cannot  meet  the  child’s 
needs?  It  might  even  mean  waiting  a short  period 
of  time  until  that  particular  home  is  found. 

In  considering  the  standards  for  licensed  boarding 
homes  we  should  think  of  it  in  its  broadest  terms. 
Because  of  individual  differences  of  various  children 
to  be  placed  it  is  difficult  to  say  that  all  homes  must 
meet  the  same  requirements.  However,  since  cer- 
tain needs  are  common  to  all  children,  what  are  the 
things  we  should  observe  in  our  study  of  every  home 
which  we  are  evaluating  as  a possible  boarding 
home? 

It  has  already  been  suggested  that  the  standards  of 
a home  which  relate  to  meeting  the  emotional  needs 
of  a child  are  the  most  difficult  to  be  met  in  a home. 
It  is  also  true  that  they  are  the  most  difficult  to 
define  in  words.  They  are  those  qualities  in  the 
foster  family  which  can  be  recognized  and  evaluated 
only  through  knowing  the  family,  its  individual 
members,  their  behavior  patterns,  their  interests, 
their  likes  and  dislikes,  their  backgrounds,  and  their 
attitudes  toward  life  in  general.  We  learn  a great 
deal  about  the  ability  of  certain  parents  by  having 
some  knowledge  of  how  they  have  met  situations  up 
to  this  point.  Specific  questioning  does  not  bring  to 
us  the  answers  which  we  must  have.  The  answers 
to  our  questions  come  through  our  ability  to  evaluate 
the  facts  which  we  learn  through  talking  with  and 
knowing  the  members  of  the  family  and  their  rela- 
tionships to  each  other  and  to  things  and  persons 
outside  the  family  group. 

Preferably  the  foster  family  should  be  a complete 
family  group  with  both  foster  mother  and  foster 
father.  However,  homes  of  widowed,  divorced,  or 
single  women  can  be  considered  on  the  basis  of  their 
individual  qualifications  in  relation  to  what  they 
have  to  offer  children.  All  of  us  have  knowledge 
of  cases  where  homes  of  such  women  were  used  with 
a great  deal  of  success.  In  every  case,  whatever 
the  family  composition,  each  person  involved  should 
be  actively  interested  to  the  extent  of  wanting  to 
offer  the  services  of  his  home  to  the  child  who  might 


be  placed  with  them.  In  every  case,  the  foster  child 
should  be  accepted  as  a member  of  the  family  in 
whose  home  he  is  being  boarded. 

The  foster  parent  or  parents  should  be  of  an  age 
suitable  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  children  whose  care 
they  undertake,  both  in  terms  of  physical  strength 
and  flexibility.  An  age  comparable  to  that  of  the 
child’s  natural  parents  is  a good  guide.  By  all  means 
the  foster  parents  must  be  able  to  accept  certain 
limitations,  and  we  might  say  problems,  which  will 
be  evidenced  in  the  children  who  might  come  under 
their  care. 

Because  the  job  of  giving  foster  care  to  a child 
is  such  a responsible  one,  the  mother  in  the  situa- 
tion should  not  be  employed  outside  the  home.  If 
it  is  necessary  for  her  to  be  out  of  the  home  for 
any  length  of  time,  provisions  should  be  made  for 
the  children  to  be  left  with  a competent  adult.  At 
this  point  it  is  probably  apropos  to  mention  the 
inadvisability  of  using  a home  where  adults  are 
boarded,  especially  in  those  cases  where  it  would 
be  impossible  for  the  agency  to  know  whether  the 
influence  of  such  boarders  or  roomers  will  be  detri- 
mental to  the  welfare  of  the  children  under  care. 
It  is  safer  to  say  that  no  child  should  be  boarded  in 
a home  that  is  primarily  conducted  as  a rooming 
or  boarding  house. 

Next  let  us  consider  what  we  must  expect  in  rela- 
tion to  the  location  of  the  boarding  home  and  the 
facilities  within  the  community.  Proximity  to  the 
agency  office  is  a vital  consideration,  especially  in 
these  times  when  transportation  is  a factor  to  be 
thought  about  at  more  than  one  time.  Since  super- 
vision of  the  child  and  the  home  will  be  a continuous 
process,  it  is  obvious  that  the  home  must  be  easily 
accessible  to  the  agency.  Sight  should  not  be  lost  of 
the  fact  that  the  home  has  to  be  reached  even  during 
the  winter  months.  This  does  not  mean,  however, 
that  the  home  in  a crowded  business  or  residential 
section  should  be  used. 

The  foster  home  should  be  located  in  a community 
offering  wholesome  neighborhood  influences.  It 
should  be  accessible  to  churches,  to  desirable  recrea- 
tional facilities,  and  to  schools  offering  a curriculum 
suited  to  the  abilities  of  the  child  or  children  for 
whom  the  home  is  to  be  used.  The  immediate  neigh- 
borhood should  be  free  from  questionable  places  of 
amusement  or  other  potentially  harmful  influences. 
The  preferable  neighborhood  is  one  which  is  neither 
congested  nor  industrial,  but  residential,  rural  or 
semi-rural.  If  the  home  is  located  in  a small  town 
or  residential  section  of  a city,  care  should  be  taken 
to  be  sure  there  is  adequate  outdoor  play  space.  In 
rural  areas  this  play  space  is,  of  course,  more  nearly 
assured  with  every  home.  Recreational  facilities  in 
the  rural  community  might  be  thought  of  in  terms 
of  extra-curricular  school  activities,  4-H  Clubs, 
recreational  facilities  which  are  already  provided  by 
nature,  and  companionship  of  children  the  same  age 
who  do  not  live  too  distant  from  the  boarding  home. 
In  evaluating  the  neighborhood,  it  is  also  necessary 
to  keep  in  mind  the  medical  facilities  which  will  be 
available  to  the  child.  These  should  be  adequate  to 
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take  care  of  emergency  funds,  exclusive  of  those 
supplied  by  the  agency. 

What  about  the  physical  standards  of  the  home? 
These  standards  are,  of  course,  important.  We  must 
remember  that  the  responsibility  for  the  child  being 
boarded  is  mutually  that  of  the  agency  and  the 
foster  parents.  The  agency,  it  must  be  remembered, 
has  the  final  responsibility  for  the  child.  The  foster 
parents,  by  accepting  the  child  in  their  home,  have 
agreed  to  share  this  responsibility.  We  say  that 
physical  standards  are  important  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  they  are  by  no  means  the  most 
important. 

The  Child  Welfare  League  through  its  publication, 
Standards  for  Children’s  Organizations  Providing 
Foster  Family  Care,  has  the  following  to  say  regard- 
ing this  aspect:  “Physical  standards  should  take 
into  account  safety,  lighting,  ventilation,  and  heat- 
ing of  the  house,  cleanliness,  sanitation,  and  general 
furnishing ; the  location,  neighborhood  facilities, 
and  accessibility.  There  should  be  adequate  space 
for  separate  sleeping  rooms  for  children.  It  should 
be  required  that  a bed  of  his  own  be  provided  for 
each  child.  It  is  preferable  that  infants  should  not 
sleep  in  the  room  of  foster  parents,  and  never  after 
the  age  of  two  or  three. 

“All  members  of  the  family  should  be  in  good 
physical  and  mental  health  and  free  of  communica- 
ble diseases,  as  ascertained  in  consultation  with  the 
family  physician.” 

A committee  appointed  especially  to  study  the 
standards  of  foster  care  in  the  State  of  Maryland 
has  this  to  say  regarding  the  physical  standards  of 
the  foster  home: 

“There  shall  be  adequate  fire  protection  consistent 
with  the  city,  state  and  county  ordinances  governing 
fire  protection.  Open  fires  and  stoves  must  be  guard- 
ed by  wire  screens ; gas  stoves  used  for  heating  must 
have  satisfactory  flue  attachments.  The  water  sup- 
ply shall  be  approved  by  the  public  health  authority. 
Sanitary  conditions  and  plumbing  must  conform  to 
the  city,  state  or  county  ordinances;  toilets  shall  be 
kept  in  proper  repair  and  in  good  sanitary  condition. 
The  premises  must  be  adequately  screened.  Metal 
garbage  containers  with  tight  fitting  covers  shall 
be  required  and  these  shall  be  kept  covered  until 
sanitary  disposal  of  garbage  has  been  made.  There 
shall  be  sufficient  heat  in  winter  to  insure  health. 
There  shall  be  provision  for  adequate  supplies  of 
hot  water  within  the  house.  Milk  must  come  from 
tuberculin  tested  cows.  All  sleeping  rooms  shall  have 
ample  light  and  ventilation.  This  should  be  in  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  laid  down  by  the  health 
authorities  and  no  home  shall  be  approved  or  put 
into  use  until  inspected  for  these  purposes  by  the 
proper  public  department. 

“There  shall  be  adequate  sleeping  quarters  and 
equipment  to  assure : 

(1)  No  child  shall  sleep  in  the  bed  with  an  adult. 

(2)  No  child  over  3 years  of  age  shall  sleep  in  the  room 
with  an  adult  of  the  opposite  sex. 


(3)  No  child  shall  sleep  in  the  same  bed  with  more  than 
one  other  child,  and  no  two  children  of  the  opposite 
sex  shall  sleep  in  the  same  bed.  It  is  desirable  that 
every  child  have  his  own  bed.  If  one  bed  is  provided 
for  two  children,  it  should  be  of  ample  size  to  insure 
comfort  and  hygiene — never  a single  bed. 

(4)  All  beds  shall  be  provided  with  good  springs,  clean 
comfortable  mattresses,  warm  covers  and  clean  bed 
clothes  (rubber  pads  when  necessary). 

“Adequate  indoor  space  must  be  provided  for 
every  child.  Such  play  space  should  be  considered 
his  own  dominion  where  he  may  feel  free  and  un- 
trammeled. 

“The  home  must  afford  space  for  every  child  to 
have  his  own  individual  place  for  his  belongings,  in- 
cluding toys  and  other  private  possessions. 

“There  must  be  provisions  for  special  care,  and 
isolation,  if  need  be,  of  illness. 

“The  premises  shall  be  inspected  once  a year  by 
the  local  health  authority.” 

We  might  well  consider  these  standards  in  rela- 
tion to  North  Carolina  standards.  Our  standards 
are: 

1.  The  home  shall  be  located  preferably  in  the  country, 
small  town,  or  on  the  outskirts  of  larger  town  or  city. 
No  child  shall  be  boarded  in  a home  in  congested  section 
of  a city  or  town. 

2.  The  home  must  conform  to  all  laws  or  ordinances  of  the 
locality  in  which  it  is  situated  as  to  construction  and 
sanitation. 

3.  Moral  conditions  in  the  home  must  be  such  that  there  is 
an  assurance  that  the  best  conduct  be  taught  and  set  as 
an  example  to  the  children.  Moral  conditions  of  the 
neighborhood  must  assure  desirable  influences  on  the 
child  in  contacts  outside  the  foster  home. 

4.  Since  a normal  family  life  is  the  purpose  of  boarding 
home  care,  a home  having  both  foster-father  and  foster- 
mother  is  to  be  preferred  to  a home  having  only  foster- 
mother.  The  foster-parents  must  be  of  suitable  age  and 
temperament  to  care  for  children.  The  mental  and  physi- 
cal health  of  each  member  of  the  family  must  be  good. 

5.  There  must  be  assurance  that  adequate  and  proper  diet 
will  be  furnished  the  individual  child.  Sleeping  quarters 
and  space  for  both  indoor  and  outdoor  play  must  be  safe 
and  adequate. 

6.  The  home  must  be  accessible  for  regular  attendance  in 
school  and  church. 

7.  No  home  which  conducts  rooming  or  boarding  house  or 
cares  for  adults  shall  be  licensed  to  care  for  children. 

8.  There  should  be  other  and  adequate  sources  of  income 
for  the  family  in  addition  to  income  received  from  board 
of  children. 

9.  There  should  not  be  more  than  four  children  boarded  in 
the  same  home  at  the  same  time,  unless  brothers  and 
sisters.  No  more  than  two  children  under  two  years  of 
age  shall  be  boarded  in  the  same  home  at  the  same  time 
unless  boarding  mother  is  a trained  nurse.  In  every 
instance  the  capacity  of  the  individual  home  shall  be  de- 
termined by  the  facilities  of  the  home. 

10.  There  should  not  be  more  than  six  children  in  one  home 
including  the  family’s  own  children  under  twelve  years 
of  age. 

11.  Each  child  must  be  examined  by  a competent  physician 
before  placement  in  a boarding  home. 

12.  Before  a home,  in  which  there  is  no  trained  nurse,  will  be 
approved  for  boarding  children  under  two  years  of  age, 
the  following  conditions  must  be  met: 

A.  There  must  be  a definite  arrangement  whereby  normal 
infants  under  seven  months  of  age  either  will  be  seen 
at  least  once  a month  by  a competent  physician  se- 
lected by  the  local  agency,  and  thereafter  at  intervals 
of  six  weeks  until  the  age  of  one  year,  or  will  be  seen 
by  the  public  health  nurse  at  the  above-mentioned  in- 
tervals, and  by  a physician  every  three  months. 

(Continued  on  Page  12) 
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What  The  Child  Welfare  Services  Program 
Means  In  The  Care  Of  Children 

By  Jessie  Hauser 


What  is  the  Child  Welfare  Services  program? 
What  is  the  responsibility  of  a child  welfare  worker 
on  the  county  staff?  Whom  does  she  serve?  Child 
welfare  services  is  the  organization  of  a program 
in  the  salvaging  of  the  happiness  and  well-being  of 
children  whose  emotional  growth  is  dwarfed  and 
distorted  by  things  that  are  happening  in  their  en- 
vironment. Milton  has  said,  “Childhood  shows  the 
man  as  morning  shows  the  day.”  Just  as  “boys  will 
be  boys”  so  will  boys  grow  into  men  and  the  type  of 
men  they  become  depends  upon  the  type  of  child- 
hood they  have. 

A happy  wholesome  childhood  is  vital  if  not 
absolutely  essential  for  development  into  useful 
adulthood.  This  is  a basic  principle  in  social  think- 
ing; it  was  fundamental  in  the  Social  Security  Act 
making  the  child  welfare  services  program  possible ; 
it  is  the  theme  of  the  Children’s  Charter.  Basic  in 
our  thinking,  too,  is  the  idea  that  a child’s  natural 
environment  is  the  best  place  for  him  and  we  lend 
every  effort  toward  making  it  possible  that  he  may 
remain  with  his  own  family  where  he  may  have  a 
feeling  of  security  because  he  “belongs.”  Truly, 
“Be  it  ever  so  humble,  there’s  no  place  like  home.” 

If  we  may  grant  that  a child’s  natural  environ- 
ment is  the  best  place  in  which  he  may  grow  up,  we 
must  not  fail  to  turn  every  stone  to  preserve  his 
home  life  for  him;  that  failing,  we  must  produce 
for  him  the  best  possible  substitute  for  his  natural 
environment.  May  we  not  also  grant  that  every 
effort  must  be  made  to  make  adjustments  that  may 
meet  his  own  individual  needs.  To  meet  his  need, 
we  must  be  sensitive  to  his  behavior.  We  must  be 
able  to  interpret  inner  feelings  from  his  unconscious 
actions.  We  must  listen  behind  what  he  says  to 
fathom  his  inner  self.  We  must  be  aware  enough 
of  what  his  situation  means  to  him  that  what  we  do 
in  his  behalf  may  mean  a maximum  of  good  to  him 
with  a minimum  of  hurt. 

There  may  not  be  all  the  tools  at  our  command 
that  we  could  wish  in  setting  goals  for  a program 
of  child  care — money,  institutions,  agencies,  board- 
ing homes — but  there  is  one  goal  within  our  power 
to  obtain — one  the  development  of  which  we  are 
responsible  for — a sensitivity  to,  and  a respect  for, 
the  inner  feelings  of  children.  This  development  on 
the  part  of  children’s  workers  is  more  vital  by  far 
than  the  things  that  money  can  provide.  Its  de- 
velopment can  help  one  see  that  there  is  a whole- 
someness in  the  way  two-year-old  Sam  is  growing 
up  as  shown  in  his  dependence  upon  himself.  He 
feeds  himself,  he  goes  for  his  nap  without  crying, 
he  wakes  up  in  a good  humor,  he  releases  his  parents 
to  visitors  when  they  are  in  the  home,  and  so  forth ; 
why?  Because  his  parents  were  wise  enough  to  love 
him  so  as  to  meet  his  needs.  Then  joy  came  in  seeing 
him  develop  into  an  independent  being.  In  contrast 


are  the  other  children  I know  whose  needs  have  not 
been  met  so  advantageously.  Perhaps  they  have  not 
been  loved  to  meet  their  needs  but  the  needs  of 
adults  around  them,  and  they  may  be  resistive  to 
growing  up.  Perhaps  they  whine  and  call  for  their 
mother’s  attention  when  visitors  are  in  the  home 
because  they  do  not  dare  share  her  with  someone 
else ; perhaps  they  make  other  bids  for  their  parents’ 
time  to  get  assurance.  It  is  the  responsibility  of 
children’s  workers  to  be  aware  of  the  many  com- 
ponents that  go  into  children’s  behavior  and  sound 
practices  in  child  care  and  to  help  failing  families 
to  meet  the  needs  of  their  children. 

In  planting  his  crop  the  farmer  selects  a certain 
soil  for  tobacco  because  he  knows  that  the  elements 
in  that  soil  are  conducive  to  the  nutrition  of  to- 
bacco, or  of  cotton,  corn  and  the  like.  And  so  it 
must  be  with  us.  We  must  be  sensitive  to  what  goes 
into  the  making  of  behavior  of  our  child-client. 
Painstaking  work  must  go  into  our  effort  to  supply 
his  need  in  his  family  setting.  This  failing  in  the 
end,  it  is  our  responsibility  to  meet  in  a foster  situa- 
tion that  need  which  his  own  family  could  not 
supply. 

There  is  need  for  workers  who  are  innately  at- 
tuned to  the  feelings  of  children,  who  have  an 
understanding  of  them  even  as  the  worker  who  was 
so  sensitive  to  their  feelings  that  she  refused  to 
move  a child  late  in  the  evening.  One  is  especially 
lonely,  she  said,  at  the  end  of  the  day  when  one  is 
away  from  home.  She  preferred  to  wait  until  the 
next  day  and  take  him  early  in  the  morning.  Then 
he  would  have  a whole  day  in  which  to  get  used  to 
things  before  the  night  came.  Having  in  every 
county  department  someone  who  is  attuned  in  spirit 
to  their  sensitivities  to  work  with  children  is 
more  important  than  money,  than  buildings,  than 
anything.  It  is  within  our  power  to  have  it;  it  is 

our  responsibility. 

— 
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Maternity  Homes  Provide  Safeguard  Against 
Hasty  Placement  Of  Children 

By  Sarah  H.  Spencer 


Dr.  Richard  Cabot  who  did  so  much  for  social 
work  once  said  the  commonest  ailment  of  social 
workers  was  “emergencyitis”  and  that  most  of  them 
suffered  acutely  from  it.  Perhaps  it  is  so.  Cer- 
tainly the  quick  response  which  any  situation  need- 
ing help  can  call  forth  from  the  caseworker,  the 
ready  identification  with  the  problem  of  others 
(traits  actually  a part  of  the  stock  and  trade  of 
every  sensitive  caseworker)  may  easily  degenerate 
into  an  attack  of  “emergencyitis!” 

“Emergencyitis,”  although  not  an  official  term, 
could  be  unofficially  defined  as  “an  overwhelming 
intense  urge  to  do  something,  immediately,  about 
that  which  has  happened!” 

Treatment  of  social  casework  emergencies  is  apt 
to  be  more  successful  if  applied  to  the  general  sur- 
rounding conditions  rather  than  centering  complete 
reliance  on  specific  individual  therapy.  Translated 
in  lay  terms  we  believe  that  the  best  remedy  for 
“emergencyitis”  could  be  thought  of  as  some  form 
of  preparedness,  whether  through  an  acquired  im- 
munity to  illness  via  inoculations,  to  the  conduct  of 
war  though  the  possession  of  battleships,  or,  in  the 
case  of  baby  emergencies  in  the  provision  of  a baby 
boarding  home.  This  is  especially  true  in  the  case 
of  caring  for  a child  born  out  of  wedlock.  In  such 
instances  quick  action  is  frequently  essential  to  pre- 
serve for  the  mother  and  her  family  the  privacy 
necessary.  However,  the  protection  of  the  social 
standing  of  those  involved  should  not  be  allowed  to 
spell  hurried,  hectic,  unwise  disposition  of  the  baby 
whose  presence  has  created  the  furore. 

The  baby  boarding  home  can  function  valuably 
in  caring  for  any  infant,  not  in  need  of  hospital 
attention  but  requiring  care  away  from  home, 
whether  the  need  for  such  provision  for  the  child 
comes  to  light  as  an  emergency  or  as  the  result  of 
deliberate,  careful,  thoughtful  planning.  A child 
may  be  placed  in  boarding  care  unhurriedly  to  stay 
and  thrive  indefinitely  until  some  change  of  plan  is 
indicated.  Such  a baby  presents  no  emergency.  The 
way  in  which  a baby  boarding  home  can  prove  of 
the  greatest  value  is  in  the  situation  which  involves 
the  care  of  a child  born  out  of  wedlock.  This  child 
in  all  probability  cannot  remain  or  be  received  into 
its  family  group  if  the  standards  which  that  group 
feels  essential  are  not  to  be  destroyed.  All  too  fre- 
quently it  must  be  removed  from  its  natural  setting. 

Although  the  nine  months  of  pregnancy  would 
seem  sufficient  time  in  which  to  make  some  wise 
and  suitable  provision  for  the  care  of  the  coming 
child,  seldom  is  such  accomplished.  Frequently  the 
situation  is  known  to  but  few,  and  those  few  find  it 
a startling  and  most  unwelcome  state  of  affairs. 
Certainly  those  who  should  be  making  plans  often 
unconsciously  resist  doing  so.  No  doubt  there  is 
hope  that  at  the  last  moment  something  may  occur 


to  excuse  them  from  this  necessary  planning  and 
acceptance  of  responsibility.  With  such  reluctance 
to  make  plans,  the  birth  of  a child  out  of  wedlock 
presents  the  factors  of  an  “emergency”  after  all. 

Because  illegitimacy  is  against  our  moral  code 
there  are  few  who  can  view  it  dispassionately,  who 
do  not  become  affected  emotionally  when  it  occurs. 
It  is  so  much  easier  to  identify  with  the  known — 
the  mother  and  her  family — rather  than  with  the 
baby,  the  unknown,  and  frankly  the  unwanted.  The 
baby  cannot  be  articulate  for  its  rights  but  how 
vocal  are  all  the  adults  for  the  protection  of  their 
group ! The  child  born  out  of  wedlock  threatens  the 
security  and  standing  of  the  mother  and  her  family 
and  often  there  is  no  one  in  the  clan  to  whom  the 
child’s  well-being  is  of  primary  concern.  The  higher 
the  type  of  family  the  greater  is  the  alarm  and  des- 
peration felt — the  greater  the  need  to  hurry  and 
hide  from  sight  that  which  has  occurred. 

At  no  time  does  a caseworker  need  greater  self- 
discipline  and  better  self-management  than  when 
faced  with  planning  for  this  youngster — this  child 
“born  under  the  rose.”  She  is  caught  by  the  very 
practical  need  to  help  the  mother  and  it  may  be  a 
mother  whose  social  standing  is  as  valuable  to  her 
and  her  group  as  life  itself.  “Man  does  not  live  by 
bread  alone.”  This  family  group  is  invariably  af- 
fected and  the  great  push  to  cover  up  and  hide  that 
which  has  occurred  becomes  the  foremost  considera- 
tion. 

At  the  moment,  if  we  are  brave  enough  to  be 
realistic,  the  baby  has  frequently  no  friend;  no  one 
who  will  work  for  its  well-being  wholeheartedly,  save 
the  caseworker  herself.  A little  care — just  care — 
more  or  less  with  any  baby,  we  well  know,  can  de- 
termine its  chance  of  life.  All  too  frequently  the 
demise  of  the  particular  baby  under  consideration 
would  be  a great  relief  to  those  who  are  inevitably 
associated  with  it. 

It  is  a rare  worker,  caught  in  this  type  of  situa- 
tion, who  can  act  quickly  and  well.  To  have  at  hand 
in  the  county  or  in  a neighboring  county  a home 
which  affords  the  chance  to  give  good  care  to  the 
child,  to  preserve  the  privacy  so  essential  and  to 
secure  time  for  the  making  of  a good  plan — a plan 
which  includes  the  baby  in  its  rightful  and  proper 
focus  to  the  total  picture — this  is  one  of  the  early 
steps  to  good  casework  in  the  treatment  of  unmar- 
ried mothers  and  their  children. 

Time  was  when  social  attitudes  did  not  allow  the 
disclosure  of  the  name  of  the  baby’s  father — to  men- 
tion that  name  was  a punishable  offense.  The  baby 
had  no  recognized  legal  status — it  was  the  “child  of 
no  one.”  Today  for  any  child,  born  in  wedlock  or 
out,  society  demands  that  it  shall  have  every  chance 
to  be  well-born,  free  of  disease,  and  in  other  ways 
protected.  This  is  a long  step  we  have  taken  on 
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behalf  of  our  children!  Were  I to  propose  an  addi- 
tional protection,  I would  ask  for  time — time  which 
means  the  opportunity  to  make  good  well-considered 
plans  for  these  children,  and  this  also  requires 
money. 

A few  concrete  instances  of  trying  to  cover  up 
the  baby’s  presence  with  early  emergency  placement 
plans  for  adoption  serve  to  show  the  fallacy  of  such 
hurried  planning.  A sensitive  and  kindly  worker 
promised  a young  pregnant  girl  she  need  not  see  her 
baby  in  the  future,  since  the  episode  of  its  coming 
was  so  distressing  to  her — somehow  disposition 
would  be  made.  The  “somehow”  evidently  took  the 
form  of  planning  for  adoption.  It  may  have  been 
an  exceedingly  comforting  promise  to  the  young 
mother  but  how  utterly  unsound  and  poorly  based 
was  such  blanket  reassurance.  It  might  have  been 
possible  to  carry  out  the  promise,  it  might  not.  The 
child  might  have  been  proved  to  be  extremely  deli- 
cate with  a physician’s  recommendation  for  breast- 
feeding as  an  essential.  It  might  have  been  born 
with  a club-foot  or  hair-lip.  Though  eventually 
helpable,  these  defects  require  time  for  correction. 
This  child  referred  to  though  safely  born,  with  all 
appearance  of  normality,  became  within  a few  weeks 
a difficult  feeding  problem.  It  was  necessary  to 
return  the  child  to  the  hospital  and  postpone  all 
thought  of  adoption  for  months  to  come,  according 
to  physicians.  The  young  mother,  her  family,  the 
baby’s  father  and  the  county  of  necessity  have  had 
to  play  their  part  in  caring  for  this  problem.  No 
quick  easy  disposition  was  possible  after  all. 

Any  child  of  illegitimate  birth  or  born  in  wedlock 
is  not  for  the  first  three  months  a thoroughly  de- 
pendable or  explorable  specimen.  He  is  living 
through  a great  change,  from  that  of  an  uterine 
experience  to  life  in  our  world.  How  he  will  digest 
and  assimilate  his  food  is  better  known  at  three 
months  than  can  be  known  before.  The  result  of 
possible  birth  injuries,  undiscovered  at  first  perhaps, 
tend  to  show  their  effect  during  any  three-month 
period.  Capacity  for  response  can  be  much  more 
determined  at  this  age  and  the  personality  now 
seems  definitely  observable. 

In  addition  the  actual  picture  of  the  baby’s  devel- 
opment and  progress  over  a three-month  period  can 
be  viewed  and  evaluated.  Just  how  he  has  made  such 
progress,  easily  or  with  difficulty,  is  an  index  for  his 
future  type  and  rate  of  development.  At  sixteen 
weeks  he  can  react  to  simple  tests  which  can  decide 
if  he  be  within  a normal  range  of  development. 
These  tests  prophesy  nothing  but  their  results  do 
clear  up  the  possession  of  any  abnormality  which 
will  prevent  good  progress  toward  normal  child- 
hood. The  results  can  assure  us  that  the  youngster’s 
development  is  within  the  normal  range  for  his  age. 
They  can  be  either  red  or  green  lights. 

As  has  been  said,  there  is  no  substitute  for  time. 
Hurried,  too  quickly  formulated  plans  made  in  tem- 
porary panic  when  the  problem  is  that  of  planning 
for  a new  life  of  indefinite  years’  span — that  should 
not  be  a subject  for  quick  or  superficial  disposition. 
In  addition  it  is  seldom  possible  to  discover  with 


equal  speed,  ease  and  thoroughness,  the  health  and 
background  experience  of  both  father  and  mother 
of  a child  born  out  of  wedlock.  Yet  the  two  factors 
of  paternal  and  maternal  inheritance  are  equally 
essential  in  judging  a child.  He  is  the  product  of 
two  people. 

Knowledge  of  background  as  a basis  for  judgment 
is  essential  not  only  to  prove  actual  suitability  for 
adoption  but  of  where  this  child  can  be  properly 
placed.  On  what  level  of  achievement  can  he  func- 
tion and  with  what  type  temperament  and  calibre  of 
people  can  he  best  be  placed?  Good  adoption  can 
take  place  on  all  social  levels  and  is  as  varied  as  the 
individuality  of  the  children  presented.  In  all  adop- 
tions parents  are  seeking  to  invest  in  the  child  their 
material  goods,  their  emotional  contribution  and 
spiritual  opportunities. 

When  a child  is  to  be  the  recipient  of  the  finest 
and  best  of  which  the  prospective  parents  are  capa- 
ble of  giving,  is  it  not  an  inherent  and  unquestioned 
requirement  that  we  secure  evidence  as  far  as  it  is 
possible  that  the  child  to  be  placed  there  is  a good 
bet?  Even  with  background  knowledge  of  from 
whom  and  from  what  the  child  is  sprung,  how  can 
we  know  until  the  child  has  lived  long  enough  to 
have  proven  his  soundness  and  normality,  that  the 
child  is  “fit  and  proper”  to  adopt.  This  evidence 
can  be  secured  only  during  the  passage  of  time,  a 
period  which  gives  time  enough  to  secure  recurrent 
examinations  of  doctors  and  psychologists;  if  neces- 
sary, time  enough  to  secure  a stream  picture  of  the 
child’s  observed  development,  and  of  course,  his 
actual  availability,  legally,  for  adoption. 

A baby  boarding  home  has  no  running  overhead 
expense  when  not  in  use.  It  serves  its  purpose  when 
and  as  needed.  Its  use  may  be  constant  or  only  as 
need  arises.  The  matter  of  privacy,  the  need  to 
cover  up  the  birth  of  this  baby  born  out  of  wedlock, 
of  this  the  home  can  take  care  whereas  premature 
adoption  placement  as  privacy  for  the  girl  and  her 
family  can  be  so  dearly  bought. 

This  privacy  may  be  successfully  secured  for  a 
temporary  period  and  with  little  or  no  risk  through 
the  use  of  carefully  chosen  boarding  homes.  The 
county  may  be  small  and  very  rural,  two  factors 
which  make  secrecy  and  privacy  difficult  to  secure. 
If  County  A and  County  B and  County  C have  baby 
boarding  homes,  exchange  of  the  use  of  these  homes 
is  very  possible  and  still  further  protects  the  baby’s 
and  family’s  situation.  It  is  not  fair  however  and, 
indeed,  can  become  the  procedure  which  “kills  the 
goose  that  lays  the  golden  egg”  if  counties  proceed  to 
borrow  boarding  homes  and  do  not  seek  to  provide  a 
baby  boarding  home  in  exchange.  No  county  can 
be  Santa  Claus  through  every  month  of  the  year  to 
other  counties. 

The  maternity  home  as  now  functioning  is  one 
of  the  best  safeguards  against  hurried  premature 
placements  of  the  child  outside  its  own  home.  The 
months  spent  in  the  maternity  home  before  and 
after  the  baby’s  birth  give  time  for  the  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  steps  best  for  mother  and  child, 
(Continued  on  Page  9) 
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Juvenile  Delinquency  In  State  Has  Not  Increased 
As  Much  As  Expected  From  War  Conditions 

By  J.  M.  Neese 


According  to  all  newspaper,  magazine,  and  radio 
reports  there  has  been  an  upward  surge  in  the  num- 
ber of  juveniles  that  have  become  delinquent  during 
the  war  months.  This  may  be  true  in  some  areas  in 
North  Carolina  and  in  the  nation  as  a whole,  but 
the  statistics  which  this  office  receives  from  the 
counties  do  not  bear  out  the  fact  that  juvenile  delin- 
quency is  substantially  on  the  increase.  However, 
we  only  receive  information  on  those  juveniles 
whose  asocial  acts  cause  them  to  be  incarcerated  in 
the  county  jails  or  correctional  institutions. 

There  appears  to  be  a considerable  increase  in 
sex  delinquencies  of  teen-age  girls  in  war  areas,  but, 
this  state  has  had  a decrease  in  the  number  of  chil- 
dren committed  to  the  common  jail.  This  may  be 
due  to  the  fact  that  this  department  has  been  mak- 
ing a fight  over  a period  of  years  to  keep  the  children 
from  being  placed  in  these  institutions. 

The  population  of  the  four  training  schools  for 
juvenile  delinquents  is  lower  than  it  was  a year  ago. 

There  has  been  an  increase  in  juvenile  problems 
in  and  around  the  defense  areas  in  this  state  but 
whether  these  problems  will  lead  or  have  led  to 
distinct  delinquencies  remains  to  be  seen.  Most  of 
these  problems  deal  with  juveniles  working  in  places 
where  beer  and  wine  are  being  sold,  in  bowling 
alleys,  or  similar  places.  In  one  area  two  trucks 
arrived  at  a school  at  the  end  of  the  teaching  day  to 
carry  boys  to  work  as  newsboys  and  shine  boys  at 
one  of  the  larger  army  posts  in  the  state.  Com- 
plaints have  reached  this  office  that  children  are 
working  in  many  establishments  where  beer  is  sold. 
North  Carolina  statutes  forbid  the  employment  of 
youths  under  eighteen  in  places  where  beer  is  sold. 
According  to  school  authorities  older  boys  say  that 
school  does  not  interest  them  any  more  and  many 
boys  are  leaving  school  to  work  in  defense  plants  or 
other  industries. 

Some  of  the  factors  which  contribute  to  the  de- 
linquency of  youth  as  related  to  the  war  effort  might 
be  listed  as  follows: 

1.  The  shifting  and  congestion  of  civilian  popu- 
lation due  to  defense  plants  and  military  centers. 

2.  The  over-population  of  certain  areas  causing 
a housing  shortage. 

3.  More  jobs  for  adults  causing  laxity  in  parental 
supervision  of  children. 

4.  The  spirit  of  adventure  which  is  absorbed  from 
soldiers  and  civilians  as  well.  As  one  of  our  juve- 
nile judges  stated,  “there  exists  an  accentuated 
wanderlust  with  the  juveniles  of  today.” 

5.  Even  though  money  is  more  plentiful  in  some 
families,  the  children  suffer  from  malnutrition  when 


there  is  no  parent  at  home  to  supervise  or  prepare 
the  meals. 

6.  One  of  the  greatest  contributing  factors  to 
juvenile  delinquency  is  the  delinquent  parent.  Many 
parents  leave  the  rearing  of  their  children  to  the 
schools  and  other  public  agencies,  being  so  concerned 
with  other  matters  that  they  do  not  take  time  to 
instruct,  control,  or  guard  their  children. 

7.  The  factors  of  broken  or  unhappy  home  con- 
ditions are  enough  in  themselves  to  make  extremely 
difficult  the  processes  of  adjustment  for  children. 
If  there  is  added  to  them  unwholesome  recreation; 
school  maladjustment;  and  war  news  of  enemies 
killed,  places  bombed;  planes,  ships  and  tanks  de- 
stroyed;— with  all  that  added  as  it  is  at  present,  it 
is  easy  to  see  the  increased  burden  put  upon  the 
emotions  of  our  growing  youth. 

With  the  existing  manpower  shortage  as  severe 
as  it  is  today,  there  is  a tendency  for  parents  to 
allow  their  children  to  begin  work  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble in  order  to  aid  the  family  budget.  Undoubtedly 
the  youth  of  this  country  will  necessarily  do  much 
toward  advancing  the  war  effort,  and  what  they  do 
is  possibly  necessary  for  us  to  win  in  the  great  con- 
flict we  are  waging  at  the  present  time.  Yet,  we 
dare  not  lower  our  standards  or  relax  in  the  en- 
forcement of  existing  labor  laws  to  the  extent  that 
we  allow  children  to  be  employed  in  places  where 
they  may  come  in  contact  with  situations  which 
cause  them  to  become  delinquent.  We  should  be 
very  particular  as  to  the  type  of  work  in  which  the 
child  should  be  allowed  to  participate. 

Schools,  especially  the  high  schools,  should  intro- 
duce those  courses  which  would  train  boys  and  girls 
in  the  art  of  making  a living  rather  than  subjecting 
them  to  too  many  of  the  subjects  which  are  required 
today  in  a formal  education. 

There  is  a tendency  today  to  close  the  parks  and 
playgrounds  which  formerly  were  open  and  under 
the  supervision  of  competent  persons.  Every  effort 
should  be  made  to  provide  wholesome  recreation  for 
the  youth  during  war  time  or  they  will  find  the  un- 
wholesome. The  tendency  is  for  them  to  find  the 
thrills,  the  unusual,  in  these  days  when  every  one 
is  tense. 

Experts  in  child  guidance  and  children’s  work 
should  be  added  to  the  departments  of  welfare  in 
areas  which  are  congested  and  where  juvenile  prob- 
lems are  more  numerous. 

Law  enforcement  officers  should  be  educated  in 
methods  of  dealing  with  juveniles.  Many  a youth 
has  become  a recidivist  in  juvenile  court  because  of 
harsh  and  unskilled  treatment  by  a policeman. 
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How  An  ADC  Grant  Helped  In  Family  Rehabilitation 

By  R.  Eugene  Brown 


During  the  last  few  months  with  the  cooperation 
of  a number  of  superintendents  of  public  welfare  we 
have  assembled  a number  of  case  stories  of  aid  to 
dependent  children  families  which  show  the  type  of 
work  the  various  county  departments  of  public  wel- 
fare are  doing  with  such  families.  The  following 
story  is  a good  illustration  of  the  constructive  work 
which  may  be  done  through  the  use  of  aid  to  de- 
pendent children  funds,  and  the  skill  and  good  judg- 
ment of  a case  worker. 

Before  Mrs.  D.  received  aid  to  dependent  children 
she  had  been  known  to  department  of  public  welfare 
for  several  years.  Her  husband  had  deserted  her 
and  their  four  children.  Fiercely  maternal,  she  had 
fought  everyone  for  the  children.  She  did  whatever 
work  she  could  but  was  always  in  conflict  with  those 
with  whom  she  worked.  She  finally  took  up  with 
a young  man,  the  result  of  which  was  his  desertion 
and  her  pregnancy.  A new  low  was  reached  in  the 
family  conditions  and  the  community,  regarding  her 
as  hopeless,  put  her  and  the  five  children  into  the 
county  home  where  they  lived  for  two  years.  The 
oldest  child,  a girl,  was  of  high  school  age  and  an 
attractive  girl  and  a good  student ; in  fact  all  of  the 
children  did  good  work  in  school,  and  the  depart- 
ment of  public  welfare  felt  that  the  family  should 
leave  the  county  home  and  be  established  in  a home 
of  their  own  and  suggested  aid  to  dependent  chil- 
dren. 

At  first  Mrs.  D.  resisted  any  idea  of  leaving  the 
security  of  the  county  home  where  she  and  the  chil- 
dren ate  and  slept  in  one  small  room,  saying,  “We 
are  warm  and  have  plenty  to  eat  such  as  it  is.”  She 
was  remembering  the  hardships  of  maintaining  her 
children  alone.  She  defended  her  earlier  actions 
saying,  “You  don’t  know  what  you  would  do  if  you 
saw  your  children  hungry  and  cold.”  She  finally 
decided  to  leave  the  county  home  and  was  given  an 
adequate  aid  to  dependent  children  grant  ($40  per 
month),  clothing  and  commodities. 

She  was  assisted  in  finding  a good  house  in  a good 
neighborhood  where  she  could  have  a big  garden  and 
a cow,  pig  and  chickens.  Her  furniture  was  re- 
assembled and  some  borrowed,  and  help  was  given 
to  get  the  garden  planted.  With  the  security  of  the 
aid  to  dependent  children  grant  and  new  confidence 
that  the  department  of  public  welfare  was  interested 
in  seeing  her  get  ahead,  she  started  to  work.  She 
wanted  an  attractive  home  and  when  not  working 
in  her  garden  she  was  piecing  quilts,  painting  furni- 
ture and  making  curtains  for  her  windows.  With 
very  little  she  achieved  a home. 

Most  of  her  energies  went  into  her  garden  from 
which  she  canned  all  of  her  surplus  (200  quarts  of 
fruits  and  vegetables)  for  winter  use.  She  worked 
and  saved  money  in  order  to  secure  a cow  and  a pig 
and  exchanged  labor  in  her  neighbor’s  field  for  a 
little  flock  of  chickens.  She  raised  and  sold  tomato 
plants  to  buy  the  larger  part  of  her  garden  seed. 


The  case  worker  visited  her  weekly  for  at  least 
six  months  and  when  the  frequency  of  the  visits 
declined  she  protested,  not  because  she  was  leaning 
too  heavily  on  case  worker,  but  because  she  delighted 
in  showing  the  case  worker  what  she  was  doing. 
Her  antagonism  toward  the  department  of  public 
welfare  was  gone.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year  she 
said  that  that  winter  was  the  first  she  had  known, 
since  she  had  married,  in  which  her  family  had  had 
enough  of  the  kind  of  food  they  wanted,  all  the  fuel 
they  needed,  and  she  didn’t  have  to  go  to  bed  at 
night  wondering  what  she  would  feed  the  children 
next  morning.  With  her  energies  taken  up  with 
creative  work  in  the  home  and  garden  she  had  no 
fights  with  her  neighbors. 

Although  she  was  continuously  on  the  defensive 
where  her  children  were  concerned,  she  maintained 
discipline.  In  less  than  a year  the  aid  to  dependent 
children  grant  was  reduced  to  $32.00  per  month, 
since  Mrs.  D.  had  reached  the  point  where  she  was 
able  to  meet  a portion  of  the  family’s  needs  through 
her  own  efforts. 

As  her  older  children  entered  the  teen  age  and 
increased  in  popularity  in  school  she  began  to  realize 
that  she  needed  help  in  their  guidance  and  control 
and  she  worried,  although  she  had  achieved  an  at- 
tractive home  and  material  comfort. 

In  her  second  year  out  of  the  county  home  this 
worry  about  her  children  was  uppermost  in  her 
mind  and  at  this  point  her  husband  reappeared  and 
asked  her  to  come  back  to  him  and  reestablish  their 
home  together  on  a farm.  After  his  desertion  a 
warrant  for  his  arrest  had  been  issued  but  he  had 
left  the  state,  although  it  was  always  felt  that  his 
relatives  knew  where  he  was.  His  relatives  had 
been  inclined  to  blame  Mrs.  D.  for  their  troubles  and 
they  scouted  the  idea  that  Mrs.  D.  could  make  good 
in  her  own  home ; however,  as  she  had  demonstrated 
what  she  could  do  under  favorable  conditions  they 
became  interested  and  began  to  make  efforts  to  re- 
establish the  husband. 

Mrs.  D.  inquired  as  to  how  the  department  of 
public  welfare  felt  about  her  returning  to  her  hus- 
band and  she  was  advised  by  the  case  worker  that 
the  decision  was  entirely  up  to  her.  She  had  a coun- 
cil with  her  children  and  after  ascertaining  that  the 
youngest  child  would  be  accepted  in  the  new  ar- 
rangement, that  the  older  children  acquiesced  in  the 
plan,  she  decided  to  accept  her  husband’s  request 
since  she  felt  the  children  needed  a father’s  presence 
in  the  home.  At  this  time,  a little  over  two  years 
after  the  family  moved  from  the  county  home,  the 
aid  to  dependent  children  grant  was  terminated. 

When  Mrs.  D.  went  to  make  a new  home  she  took 
with  her  adequate  household  furnishings,  a cow,  a 
butchered  hog  and  about  400  quarts  of  fruits  and 
vegetables,  all  of  which  added  dignity  to  her  move. 
Two  years  have  passed  since  the  family’s  reunion. 
The  case  worker  has  visited  her  in  the  new  home 
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and  keeps  up  a correspondence  with  her.  The  new 
home  is  a success.  The  oldest  child  graduated  from 
high  school.  She  was  one  of  the  county’s  represen- 
tatives in  the  state-wide  typing  contest.  She  as- 
pires to  get  nurse’s  training  and  is  now  working  and 
saving  her  money  for  that.  The  other  children  have 
passed  their  grades  each  year.  The  family  has  had 
a most  successful  year  on  the  farm  and  now  plan 
to  buy  a farm  with  a Farm  Security  loan  which 
has  been  approved — a far  cry  from  the  desperate 
family  familiar  to  the  local  police  courts,  fighting, 
drinking  and  placed  in  the  county  home  because 
no  one  knew  what  to  do  with  them  and  the  com- 
munity felt  nothing  could  be  done. 

We  hope  to  present  such  material  frequently  in 
the  future.  It  is  probable  that  many  workers  would 
have  assumed  that  this  mother  could  not  provide  a 
safe  and  proper  home  for  her  children. 

Aid  to  dependent  children  grants  in  many  in- 
stances may  help  to  develop  and  preserve  self- 
respect,  provide  an  opportunity  to  hold  a family  to- 
gether and  to  assist  the  members  of  the  family  to 
reach  the  point  where  they  can  provide  adequately 
for  themselves. 

• 

MATERNITY  HOMES  PROVIDE  SAFEGUARD 
AGAINST  HASTY  PLACEMENT  OF  CHILDREN 

(Continued  from  Page  6) 

but  the  population  of  maternity  homes  by  no  means 
represents  the  total  unmarried  mother  problem. 
However,  with  this  six  months  period  there  is  time 
for  fever-heat  emotion  to  subside  enough  to  make 
thought  possible.  The  creation  of  this  or  similar 
opportunity,  an  interval  in  which  the  newly  born 
child  out  of  wedlock  can  be  cared  for  (if  it  may  not 
remain  with  its  mother),  while  careful  planning  is 
done  for  its  future,  is  invaluable  in  playing  a part 
towards  a good  plan  for  this  most  helpless  of  all 
our  clients. 

It  is  at  this  point  good  social  agency  practice  can 
push  up  the  standards  of  child  welfare.  Not  so 
long  ago  a college-trained  girl  placed  her  child,  the 
son  of  a university  graduate,  with  an  adopting 
father  who  was  an  illiterate  artisan,  mechanic.  This 
man’s  wife  had  many  ailments  including  diabetes, 
extreme  obesity  and  high  blood  presure.  Her  edu- 
cational level  was  that  of  the  fourth  grade.  This 
placement  was  done  because  quick  action  to  cover 
up  the  existence  of  the  child  was  though  essential. 
All  efforts  to  remove  this  child  later  because  of 
unsuitable  placement  failed.  With  an  unusually 
good  heritage,  including  that  of  very  special  abili- 
ties, what  adjustment  can  this  child  possibly  make 
later  in  a group  of  such  mediocrity  or  less  than 
mediocrity  and  what  of  the  adopting  mother’s  health 
hazard  ? 

A child  born  within  .the  last  year  was  hurriedly 
given  by  its  mother,  as  soon  as  she  was  up  and 


about,  to  a little-known  woman  who  at  once  pro- 
ceeded to  initiate  adoption.  Three  months  later  while 
the  adoption  was  in  process,  we  noticed  the  adver- 
tisement placed  in  the  newspaper  by  this  adopting 
mother  for  “a  woman  to  care  for  a child  in  exchange 
for  room  rent.”  With  a baby  boarding  home  avail- 
able in  these  two  instances,  such  rapid  transit 
methods  would  not  be  necessary  and  in  all  proba- 
bility neither  of  these  two  children  would  have  been 
found  in  their  present  predicament  at  all. 

Improperly  placed  children  can  come  back  on  the 
county  as  financial  boomerangs.  The  average  infant 
available  for  an  adoption  placement,  may,  if  given 
baby  boarding  care  cost  the  parents  or  the  county 
$30.00  a month  for  three,  four,  or  five  months  until 
a good  plan  can  be  made.  If  the  invested  $90,  $120, 
or  $150  results  in  proper  placement  and  permanent 
disposition  of  the  child,  does  not  the  county  stand 
to  be  better  off  financially?  If  the  child  prove  not 
to  be  adoptable,  have  we  not  escaped  the  tragedy  of 
supplying  hopeful  foster  parents  with  that  which 
can  but  spell  frustration? 

Time,  for  which  there  is  no  substitute! — Time 
which  does  spell  money ! How  shall  we  gain  time  in 
which  to  consider  plans  for  our  youngsters  so  that 
any  moves  we  make  on  their  behalf  can  be  wise 
ones?  Not  all  children  are  adoptable.  Let  us  place 
for  adoption  only  those  who  will  not  spell  grief  and 
frustration  to  those  parents  with  whom  they  are 
placed  to  grow  up.  To  find  out  before  hand  that 
children  placed  for  adoption  are  capable  of  assimi- 
lating that  which  is  offered  them  by  their  foster 
parents,  that  they  are  neither  under-  or  over-placed, 
that  they  are  endowed  with  inherent  good  health  and 
the  ability  to  develop  happily  on  the  level  of  the 
parents  taking  them  in  adoption — this  we  owe  in  all 
conscience  to  those  who  seek  to  give  parenthood 
with  all  the  benefits  and  sacrifice  such  good  relation- 
ship infers. 

A short  time  ago  a North  Carolina  physician 
practicing  for  many  years  in  this  state  was  discuss- 
ing adoption  with  an  inquirer.  He  stated  he  felt 
that  all  too  little  attention  had  been  paid  to  the  con- 
cern of  the  adopting  parents.  Much  attention  and 
sensitivity  was  shown,  he  thought,  by  the  counties 
to  the  financial  and  economic  factors  involved  in 
caring  for  children  who  might  become  county 
charges.  His  observation  had  made  him  feel  that 
the  counties’  awareness  was  focussed  more  pointedly 
on  the  desirabity  of  adoption  as  a means  of  relieving 
future  county  financial  responsibility,  rather  than 
on  the  position  of  the  foster-parents  and  their  in- 
vestment. This  investment  is  not  only  of  money 
but  of  the  intangibles  for  many  years  to  come. 

May  not  the  observation  be  true?  How  could  the 
emphasis  be  switched?  Certainly  time  in  which  to 
study  the  total  situation  of  the  child  would  help. 
Would  not  a baby  boarding  home  in  every  county 
be  one  of  the  first  tools  to  secure?  It  is  possible! 
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Bobby  Was  A Problem  Child  Until  The  Pressures  In  His 
Life  Were  Properly  Handled 

By  Mary  S.  Scovill 


Bobby,  an  eight-year-old  boy  was  referred  to  the 
psychologist  for  study  because  he  could  not  be  dis- 
ciplined at  school.  The  school  principal  had  told  the 
case  worker  that  whippings  had  been  tried  in  vain. 
Bobby  was  disobedient  and  would  move  around  the 
room  when  he  was  supposed  to  be  sitting  in  his  seat. 
He  simply  could  not  be  controlled.  He  was  consid- 
ered a behavior  problem  both  at  school  and  at  home. 
Everyone  including  the  family  physician  described 
him  as  “nervous.” 

He  was  in  the  second  grade  but  was  able  to  read 
at  only  the  first  grade  level.  The  teacher’s  state- 
ment about  him  was  “Is  incorrigible.  Is  failing  his 
subjects.” 

Bobby  lived  at  home  with  his  mother  and  a four- 
year-old  brother.  The  father  was  in  the  navy. 

The  phychological  examination  revealed  that 
Bobby  had  good  average  intelligence,  but  was  re- 
tarded about  a year  in  his  reading.  Conversation 
with  the  boy  revealed  several  clues  pointing  to  emo- 
tional conflict  and  tension.  For  example,  the  remarks 
which  he  voiced  regarding  his  little  brother  made 
it  obvious  he  was  jealous  of  the  attention  the  latter 
received.  He  expressed  real  concern  over  his  father’s 
absence  and  safety. 

“I  made  out  like  I was  sick  a few  days  so  I wouldn’t 
have  to  go  to  school,”  he  said. 

At  the  request  of  the  case  worker,  both  mother  and 
teacher  were  interviewed  separately  in  order  that 
more  might  be  learned  concerning  the  dynamic  rela- 
tionships among  members  of  the  family  and  to  ob- 
tain a more  detailed  account  of  his  behavior  and 
attitudes  in  both  home  and  school.  The  mother  was 
found  to  be  a nervous  person,  over-anxious  about 
her  child.  She  would  not  let  him  go  away  from 
home  to  play  with  other  boys  for  fear  he  would 
misbehave. 

In  an  interview  with  the  case  worker,  Bobby’s 
problem  was  summarized  as  follows:  Here  was  a 
boy  of  normal  intelligence  whose  reading  was  about 
one  year  retarded.  It  was  explained  that  since  dis- 
obedience and  other  uncontrolled  behavior  are 
usually  symptoms  of  tension  and  anxiety,  it  ap- 
peared quite  probable  that  Bobby’s  behavior  problem 
was  only  a natural  manifestation  of  some  hidden 
emotional  disturbance.  With  a nervous,  tense,  over- 
anxious, emotional  mother  who  apparently  was  not 
giving  her  boy  a normal  amount  of  freedom  because 
of  her  fear  that  he  would  misbehave ; with  a younger 
brother  who  had  usurped  the  boy’s  status  as  center 
of  attention;  and  with  a father  away  at  war,  cer- 
tainly there  were  plenty  of  reasons  for  Bobby’s 
developing  anxieties,  fears,  and  tensions  which  had 
to  have  some  outlet. 

Since  there  was  no  intellectual  retardation  to 


account  for  the  boy’s  failure  to  do  second  grade 
work  and  since  emotional  disturbances  often  inter- 
fere with  the  learning  process,  the  latter  was  offered 
as  a possible  explanation  of  his  retardation  in  read- 
ing. His  inability  to  keep  up  in  his  reading  could, 
in  turn,  have  caused  more  of  a strain  and  made 
school  an  unhappy  situation.  His  pretense  at  illness 
could  well  have  been  a mechanism  for  escaping  the 
unpleasant  situation  that  school  had  become. 

In  this  problem  then,  the  solution  appeared  to  lie 
mainly  in  lessening  the  tensions  under  which  the 
boy  was  living.  Accordingly,  an  interpretation  was 
made  to  both  mother  and  teacher  as  to  the  psycho- 
logical needs  of  the  boy.  The  mother  was  assured 
that  her  boy’s  “mind”  was  perfectly  normal  and  she 
was  encouraged  to  give  him  more  freedom  since  con- 
tinued frustration  usually  leads  to  misbehavior.  She 
was  helped  to  understand  that  filling  the  boy’s  day 
with  pleasant  activities,  and  being  calm  and  happy 
around  him  would  do  much  more  for  him  than  con- 
stantly talking  to  him  about  his  “bad”  behavior. 
She  was  also  encouraged  to  enter  into  social  activi- 
ties herself  in  order  that  she  would  not  have  so  much 
time  to  worry  about  her  troubles  and  thus  could 
more  easily  acquire  that  calmness  of  spirit  which 
is  so  essential  in  handling  children. 

Likewise  an  interpretation  was  made  to  the 
teacher  as  to  how  the  boy’s  needs  might  best  be  met. 
She  was  cautioned  against  exerting  too  much  pres- 
sure to  get  Bobby  to  read  better,  since  this  might 
serve  to  accentuate  the  emotional  strain  under  which 
he  was  living  and  to  exaggerate  his  unstable  be- 
havior rather  than  to  improve  his  reading.  It  was 
suggested  that  since  he  had  difficulty  sitting  still  he 
might  be  given  frequent  little  tasks  which  would 
give  him  a legitimate  excuse  to  move  around  the 
room. 

This  is  only  one  example  of  the  many  types  of 
cases  which  come  to  the  psychologist  for  study  and 
which  are  a constant  subject  of  consultation  between 
the  psychologist,  child  welfare  psychiatrist,  and  case 
consultant.  The  list  includes  school  failures;  be- 
havior problems  in  the  home  and  school  such  as 
truancy,  lying,  stealing,  disobedience,  and  excessive 
temper  display,  speech  difficulties,  extreme  shyness 
and  others. 

Since  behavior  and  personality  problems  of  chil- 
dren are  the  result  of  unsatisfied  urges  or  needs, — 
i.e.,  for  affection,  achievement,  recognition,  freedom 
— the  same  urges  as  we  find  in  well-adjusted  chil- 
dren, the  work  of  the  psychologist,  then,  is  to  dis- 
cover and  interpret  these  psychological  needs  in  a 
child.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  parents,  teachers, 
case  workers,  and  others  to  see  to  it  that  the  child’s 
needs  are  met,  insofar  as  possible. 
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Day  Care  Of  Children  Of  Employed  Mothers  Raises 

Additional  Local  Problem 

By  Lily  E.  Mitchell 


For  a year  or  more  much  has  been  said  and  writ- 
ten about  the  impact  of  war  on  the  home  and  com- 
munity life  of  our  country.  The  greatest  threat  to 
our  adolescent  children  arises  from  changed  tempo, 
tensions,  and  disrupting  situations,  both  in  home 
and  community  at  the  period  of  their  natural,  nor- 
mal development  when  they  are  responding  to 
physiological  and  psychological  urges  to  express 
themselves  as  an  independent  individual  and  to 
resent,  resist  and  reject  the  authority  of  their 
parents  and  elders  in  general.  The  pre-school  chil- 
dren are  most  threatened  in  their  development  by 
the  almost  complete  disruption  of  their  family  or 
home  life  when  both  parents  are  drawn  into  the 
vortex  of  war  effort — the  father  for  military  service 
and  the  mother  leaving  the  home  for  essential  com- 
munity employment  heretofore  carried  on  by  men 
now  in  military  service  or  for  even  more  essential 
employment  in  industries  producing  necessary  war 
materials. 

When  the  social  group  calls  the  individual  parent 
into  its  essential  service  in  a total  war  effort,  it  has 
a definite  obligation  to  this  parent  and  his  child  or 
children,  and  ultimately  to  itself,  to  see  that  in  his 
or  her  absence  from  the  home  and  child,  a safe, 
protective,  and  positively  developmental  substitute 
for  parental  care  is  provided.  Therefore,  the  social 
and  educational  agencies  of  the  federal  government 
began  months  ago  to  stimulate  similar  agencies  in 
state  governments  to  an  awareness  and  subsequent 
readiness  to  assist  local  communities  in  meeting 
their  problem  of  adequate  day  care  for  children  of 
working  mothers  when  the  spread  of  war  production 
and  drafting  of  men  into  military  service  will  have 
drawn  many  mothers  into  essential  employment. 

North  Carolina  is  a “number  three”  state  in  the 
extent  and  nature  of  its  industries  producing  war 
materials  for  this  purpose  and  in  many  situations 
there  has  been  no  change  in  the  employee  group  of 
women.  As  yet  the  impact  of  war  on  the  industrial 
and  social  life  has  not  been  felt  in  some  communi- 
ties but  there  are  areas  of  stress  in  other  communi- 
ties where  military  cantonments  as  well  as  indus- 
tries producing  war  materials  are  located. 

A state  plan  for  care  of  children  of  working 
mothers  follows  a general  pattern  for  all  the  states 
and  aims  to  utilize  all  of  a community’s  resources 
and  to  supplement  these  by  help  from  federal  sources 
through  provision  of  the  Lanham  Act.  The  provi- 
sions of  this  act  include  an  appropriation  for  com- 
munity facilities  in  defense  areas  “which  may  be 
used  for  the  construction,  equipment,  and  operation 
of  day-care  centers  for  children  of  mothers  working 
in  activities  essential  to  national  defense  where  the 
state  and  local  communities  are  financially  unable  to 
provide  such  care.” 

Necessarily  there  must  be  a close  relationship  be- 


tween federal,  state  and  local  interests  in  organizing 
this  emergency  child-care  program,  which  is  defi- 
nitely a part  of  the  total  national  defense  program. 
On  the  federal  level  the  organization  is  a function 
of  the  Office  of  Community  War  Services;  on  the 
state  level  it  is  a function  of  the  State  Office  of 
Civilian  Defense  through  the  state  child  care  com- 
mittee; and  on  the  local  level  it  is  a function  of  the 
local  Civilian  Defense  Council  through  its  local  child 
care  committee. 

The  local  child  care  committees  in  surveying  the 
needs  of  their  respective  communities  for  day  care 
have  found  it  essential  to  consider  not  only  the 
number  of  children  in  certain  age  groups  and  the 
established  community  services  available  to  them. 
They  have  also  to  consider  the  fact  that  children 
must  be  planned  for  as  individuals  on  the  basis  of 
age;  the  location  of  home;  the  mothers’  working 
hours;  location  of  mothers’  work;  the  child’s  per- 
sonality ; his  previous  training  and  experiences,  and 
the  facilities  .in  meeting  his  own  particular  need. 

In  general,  surveys  show  that  children  who  need 
care  may  be  divided  into  the  following  groups : 

(1)  Children  under  two  years  of  age: 

It  is  hoped  that  very  few  mothers  with  children  less 
than  two  years  old  will  find  it  necessary  to  work 
outside  their  homes  because  these  babies  particularly 
need  the  attention  of  their  own  mothers.  When  they 
must  be  cared  for  away  from  their  own  homes  it  is 
essential  that  they  be  given  individual  care  in  board- 
ing homes  for  day  or  full  time  care  rather  than  group 
care. 

(2)  Children  2-6  years  of  age: 

These  children  may  benefit  from  group  care  in  the 
day  nursery  or  nursery  school  with  a well-planned 
program,  or  they  may  be  cared  for  in  boarding  homes, 
depending  on  the  individual  child  and  home  situa- 
tion. 

(3)  Care  of  school  children  6-12  years  of  age: 
These  children  may  receive  their  lunches  and  super- 
vision before  and  after  school  hours  in  day  nurseries, 
boarding  homes,  or  facilities  provided  at  the  schools 
for  this  purpose. 

(4)  Twenty -four  hour  care'- 

Some  children  will  need  foster-care  both  day  and 
night  because  of  the  parents’  working  hours,  some 
situation  in  the  home,  or  for  other  reasons.  These 
children  will  usually  be  cared  for  in  full-time  board- 
ing homes  or  children’s  institutions  unless  some 
child-care  centers  are  kept  open  twenty-four  hours 
a day. 

A complete  community  plan  based  on  North  Caro- 
lina’s situation  should  provide : 

1.  Work  and  recreational  facilities  for  children  of 
school  age  to  be  conducted  by  the  local  public  school 
authority  and  supervised  by  the  State  Department 
of  Public  Instruction. 

2.  Nursery  schools  for  children  from  two  to  six 
years  of  age  to  be  conducted  by  the  local  public 
school  system  supervised  by  the  State  Department 
of  Public  Instruction  and  financed  through  Lanham 
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Act  funds  in  areas  eligible  for  this  assistance. 

3.  Day  nurseries  for  children  from  one  year  to 
seven  years  of  age  conducted  either  by  public  or 
private  agencies  and  licensed  by  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Public  Welfare.  Day  nurseries  con- 
ducted under  the  auspices  of  the  county  department 
of  public  welfare  in  certain  designated  areas  may 
be  eligible  to  apply  for  financial  assistance  from  the 
Lanham  Act  fund. 

4.  Foster  day  care  homes  to  be  located  and  super- 
vised by  local  county  departments  of  public  welfare 
and  licensed  by  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
Public  Welfare  in  accordance  with  laws  regulating 
the  operation  of  child-caring  institutions  and  board- 
ing homes  as  in  the  case  of  foster  boarding  homes 
and  child-caring  institutions.  Cost  of  child’s  care 
will  be  financed  by  the  parent. 

5.  Counseling  service  to  working  mothers  to  be 
furnished  by  child  welfare  workers  on  staffs  of  local 
county  departments  of  public  welfare  in  cooperation 
with  the  local  management  offices  of  the  U.  S.  Em- 
ployment Service. 

6.  Homemaker  or  housekeeper  services  to  be 
cleared  and  available  through  the  local  departments 
of  public  welfare  working  in  cooperation  with  the 
USES  and  financed  by  the  parent. 

7.  Coordinating  service  in  each  community  tying 
in  total  local  program  to  be  worked  out  on  the  local 
level. 

8.  Workers  giving  volunteer  service  to  be  used 
in  operation  of  all  types  of  facilities  and  to  be 
trained  in  courses  on  child  care  of  five  to  six  weeks 
duration  conducted  by  the  supervisor  of  staff  devel- 
opment of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public 
Welfare  in  strategic  places  over  the  state.  Mini- 
mum amount  for  supplies  for  courses  will  be  fur- 
nished by  the  individual  volunteers  and  estimated  at 
$1.25  per  course  per  person. 

With  the  Allied  Nations  ready  for  the  big  step-off 
into  Europe,  more  men  and  equipment  will  be  need- 
ed; more  women  will  enter  essential  war-time  em- 
ployment, and  will  be  needing  help  from  their  local 
social  and  educational  agencies  in  planning  pro- 
tective and  constructive  care  for  their  children 
during  their  work  hours.  Are  your  community  re- 
sources organized  and  ready  to  give  these  working 
mothers  this  necessary  help  on  the  basis  of  standards 
assuring  safety  to  their  children  in  both  physical 
and  emotional  development? 

• 

HIGH  STANDARDS  FOR  FOSTER 
HOMES  NECESSARY  FOR  PROPER 
CARE  OF  DEPENDENT  CHILDREN 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 

B.  Children  from  one  to  two  years  of  age  must  be  seen 
by  a physician  every  three  months. 

13.  The  child  and  foster  parents  should  be  visited  by  a 
probation  officer  or  worker  at  least  once  every  six  weeks. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  regulations  of 
many  states  vary  little  in  physical  and  health 
standards,  inspection  by  the  state  or  local  health 
authorities,  and  the  number  of  children  permitted 
to  be  boarded  in  one  home. 


We  have  said  nothing  thus  far  regarding  refer- 
ences. No  home  should  be  approved  for  the  care 
of  children  until  references  who  have  known  the 
family  for  some  time  have  been  interviewed  and 
have  recommended  the  home  as  a satisfactory  one. 
However,  it  should  be  remembered  that  information 
secured  from  references  must  be  evaluated.  Refer- 
ences should  not  be  interviewed  without  the  consent 
of  the  applicant. 

The  part  of  the  foster  home  study  which  is  usually 
quite  painful  to  the  applicant,  as  well  as  the  worker, 
is  that  part  which  resembles,  to  them,  an  inspection. 
An  article,  “To  Boarding  Home  Mothers,”  published 
in  the  California  Children  by  the  State  Department 
of  Welfare  seems  to  contain  certain  helpful  informa- 
tion to  foster  mothers.  This  is  the  part  which  ap- 
plies to  inspection: 

“These  five  qualifications  are  not  all  that  you  have 
to  possess  to  obtain  a license  to  board  children  but 
they  are  the  most  important  ones.  Obviously  there 
has  to  be  some  kind  of  an  investigation  and  some 
sort  of  an  inspection  from  time  to  time  to  confirm 
the  fact  that  you  do  meet  these  requirements  or  that 
the  child  has  not  been  such  a care  as  to  have  caused 
you  to  have  lost  these  qualifications  entirely.  It  is 
not  only  for  the  welfare  of  children  that  it  is  de- 
sirable that  you  have  these  qualifications  but  also 
it  is  to  your  own  advantage  and  protection  that  it 
be  recorded  officially  that  you  have  been  vouched  for 
because  many  people — trouble-makers,  crackpots  or 
even  “no-accounts” — are  tempted  to  report  even 
enviously  that  the  child  you  board  is  being  abused 
and  exploited  by  you. 

“Now  all  this  investigation  and  these  inspections 
may  lead  you  to  believe  that  social  workers  or  proba- 
tion officers  are  spying  on  you,  or  playing  a bit  of 
hide-go-seek  game  with  you  just  to  catch  you  un- 
awares. It  would  be  unfortunate  were  your  par- 
ticular worker  to  give  you  this  impression.  Workers 
and  officers,  ’tis  true,  are  as  responsible  for  the 
welfare  of  the  child  as  are  you  and  must  be  held 
obligated  to  see  to  it  that  all  goes  well.  Their  job 
isn’t  one  of  snooping  or  of  correction  except  only 
as  incidental  to  the  fact  that  they  should  help  you 
whenever  necessary  to  make  your  care  of  the  child 
go  as  far  and  as  deep  as  it  possibly  can  with  satis- 
faction to  all.  Therefore,  you  should  be  made  to  feel 
free  to  ask  the  social  worker  or  the  probation  officer 
for  any  advice  at  any  time  that  you  need  or  desire 
it.” 

We  are  in  need  of  foster  homes  in  North  Carolina. 
How  can  we  find  them?  Do  we  not  have  in  our 
population  numbers  of  persons  who  would  be  willing 
to  give  their  services  to  children  who  are  deprived 
of  normal  development  within  their  own  homes  and 
those  who  have  no  homes  of  their  own?  Our  child- 
caring institutions  have  a definite  place  in  our  foster- 
care program,  but  they  cannot  meet  the  total  need. 
There  are  those  children  who  need  more  than  any- 
thing else  a satisfying  experience  in  a family  group 
in  order  to  become  the  adults  we  want  them  to  be  in 
the  future. 
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1943  Legislature  Added  To  Funds  For  Boarding  Home 

Care  of  Children 

By  Lily  E.  Mitchell 


Since  1931  the  state  has  provided  a fund  to  take 
care  of  dependent  children  in  boarding  homes  li- 
censed by  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public 
Welfare,  and  administered  by  this  board  through  its 
division  of  child  welfare.  The  children  benefitting 
from  this  fund  are  not  eligible  for  assistance  through 
the  aid  to  dependent  children  fund  as  the  majority 
of  them  have  no  relatives  who  can  maintain  a home 
for  their  care.  Applications  for  aid  for  individual 
children  are  made  by  county  welfare  departments 
and  juvenile  courts  on  the  basis  of  need  and  on  the 
condition  of  placement  in  licensed  boarding  homes 
under  regular  and  fairly  frequent  supervision. 

The  monthly  rate  of  board  paid  depends  upon  the 
age  of  the  child.  The  present  standard  of  boarding 
rates  per  month  per  child  according  to  age  group  is : 


Infant  to  2 years  of  age $30.00 

Child  2 to  3 years  of  age 25.00 

Child  3 to  5 years  of  age 20.00 

Child  5 to  12  years  of  age  — _ 18.50 
Child  12  to  18  years  of  age  20.00 


The  average  rate  per  month  per  child  in  the  year 
1941-42  was  $15.93. 

For  several  Legislatures  an  increase  in  the  appro- 
priation for  this  fund  had  been  requested  in  order 
to  meet  the  needs  of  all  counties.  In  fact  in  some 
counties  a few  children  were  maintained  under  ADC 
in  homes  of  kin  who  really  did  not  wish  them  and 
could  not  give  them  the  affection,  understanding, 
and  guidance  which  every  child  needs  because  no 
other  financial  resource  was  available  in  planning 
for  them.  With  the  growing  conviction  among 
workers  interested  in  a well-rounded  program  of 
child  welfare  that  approved  substitute  or  foster 
parents  can  best  meet  the  needs  of  many  children, 
an  increase  in  this  fund  was  requested  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  1943.  The  result  was  a 331/3  percent  in- 
crease available  July  1.  The  total  state  fund  is 
comparatively  small,  being  only  $10,000.00  per 
annum,  but  when  matched  by  the  counties,  it  will 
mean  much  to  children  needing  foster-boarding 
care. 

In  the  early  days  one  purpose  of  the  fund  was  to 
assist  juvenile  courts  in  providing  for  their  wards 
in  conformity  with  provisions  of  C.  S.  5048  of  the 
juvenile  court  law.  Recent  developments  in  our 
state  affecting  the  welfare  of  children  emphasize  the 
valuable  asset  this  fund  may  be  to  the  juvenile  courts 
and  county  departments  of  welfare.  Because  North 
Carolina  not  only  has  more  camp  and  defense  areas 
than  other  states,  but  for  two  seasons  has  been  in- 
cluded in  the  “war  maneuvers”  area  for  camps 
located  in  other  states,  the  incidence  of  illegitimate 
children  is  on  the  increase. 

Many  of  these  children  are  eligible  for  placement 
in  adoptive  homes  but  others  are  not  placeable  chil- 


dren at  present.  For  either  type  child  the  county 
departments  of  public  welfare  and  juvenile  courts 
must  provide  maintenance,  if  their  own  families  can- 
not, either  on  a temporary  or  longtime  basis.  The 
expanded  program  of  child  care  and  child  placement 
is  a financial  strain  particularly  on  the  smaller 
poorer  counties  and  should  be  shared  by  the  state. 

In  camp  and  defense  areas  children  frequently  are 
deserted  by  parents  and  often  must  be  cared  for 
temporarily  by  the  local  department  of  public  wel- 
fare pending  location  of  parents  or  working  out  of 
plans  with  other  relatives.  Cost  of  the  care  of  these 
children  in  licensed  boarding  homes  should  be  shared 
by  the  state. 

With  the  state  to  some  extent  helping  the  counties 
provide  adequate  care  for  their  normal  load  of  chil- 
dren needing  foster-boarding  home  care  and  sharing 
the  extra  load  incident  to  war  conditions,  it  is  hoped 
that  the  needs  of  this  large  group  of  children  can  be 
more  adequately  met. 

Direct  supervision  of  the  boarding  home  parent 
in  his  guidance  of  the  child  by  the  department  or 
court  which  has  legal  custody  of  and  direct  respon- 
sibility for,  the  child  has  been  found  the  most  satis- 
factory relationship  in  administering  the  boarding 
home  program.  Each  county  participating  in  the 
fund  is  encouraged  to  develop  and  use  its  own  board- 
ing homes. 

In  evaluating  its  total  needs  in  child  welfare, 
every  county  should  be  aware  of  the  state  boarding 
home  fund  as  a resource  in  developing  a well- 
rounded,  balanced  program  for  its  dependent  chil- 
dren. 

• 


BABY  NEEDS  WELL  MOTHER 
SAYS  BULLETIN 


Being  well  born  depends  partly  on  heredity, 
but  also  on  the  health  of  the  mother  during  the 
prenatal  period,  and  upon  being  born  safely, 
says  the  revised  edition  of  “Facts  About  Child 
Health,”  publication  of  the  children’s  bureau 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor.  The 
bulletin  states:  “In  order  that  the  baby  may 
have  the  best  possible  chance  of  starting  out 
in  life  with  a well-developed  body,  the  mother’s 
health  must  be  protected  during  pregnancy. 
She  must  be  assured  proper  food,  exercise,  and 
rest.  . . . It  is  the  doctor  who  can  give 

skilled  care  at  the  baby’s  birth  in  order  that 
the  child  may  have  the  best  chance  of  coming 
into  the  world  safely.” 
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GIVE  CHILDREN  A BREAK 


We  wish  to  speak  a word  for  children,  very  young 
children,  say  up  to  six  or  seven  years  old,  who  often 
have  to  absorb  more  punishment  than  many  a 
fighter  in  the  ring,  not  because  they  deserve  it  but 
because  parents  are  impatient  and  lack  self  control 
and  vent  their  temper  upon  their  offspring  whom 
they  should  be  protecting  from  the  very  impulses 
they  themselves  indulge. 

Little  children  are  yanked  along  by  the  arm, 
slapped  because  they  can’t  keep  up,  spanked  because 
they  get  dirty,  sent  to  bed  because  they  hate  spinach, 
scolded  when  they  fail  to  give  immediate  obedience 
to  unreasonable  commands,  and  are  expected  to 
grow  into  well-mannered  adolescents,  studious  and 
helpful  and  considerate  of  their  elders. 

Little  children,  all  too  often,  get  a mighty  dirty 
deal.  And  this  is  shameful  and  harmful  and  ruin- 
ous, because  children  at  this  stage  of  development 
may  be  persuaded  easily  enough  if  parents  will  but 
take  the  time  to  explain  why  they  should,  or  should 


not,  do  what  they  want  to  do  at  any  given  time,  but 
rebel  at  being  driven  as  righteously  as  any  man  or 
woman. 

We  are  hearing  much  these  days  about  the  in- 
crease in  juvenile  delinquency  and  are  told  that  for 
the  most  part  it  stems  from  the  employment  of 
mothers  in  industry,  who  are  at  their  work  when 
they  ought  to  be  at  home  taking  care  of  their  young- 
sters; but  we  incline  to  the  belief  that  it  starts  in 
many  cases  in  the  cradle,  when  the  baby  mind  is 
attuned  to  love  and  responds  spontaneously  to 
friendliness  but  is  too  often  coerced  by  harsh  words 
and  unkindness,  and  progresses  through  the  romper- 
age  to  latent  rebellion  under  unmerited  punishment. 

Give  the  children  a break.  Remember  that  habits 
that  last  a lifetime  may  be  formed  in  infancy.  They 
will  be  good  or  bad,  according  to  the  training,  the 
example  and  influence  of  their  parents. — Wilmington 
Morning  Star. 


Doctor  Calls  Child  Health  A “Priority” 


The  health  of  America’s  children  is  a wartime 
priority,  according  to  Dr.  Edwin  F.  Daily,  director 
of  the  division  of  health  services  of  the  children’s 
bureau,  United  States  Department  of  Labor. 

“Only  a healthy  nation  can  fight  a successful  war,” 
Dr.  Daily  declared.  “Hitler  undoubtedly  knows 
that,  and  I feel  sure  he  is  not  too  comfortable  over 
the  typhus  that  is  threatening  his  troops  on  the 
eastern  front.  At  present  he  may  ignore  the  dipth- 
theria  epidemic  reported  to  be  killing  from  700  to 
800  small  children  a day  in  occupied  Greece,  because 
it  represents  no  immediate  menace  to  his  fighting 
force.  Most  adults  have  developed  an  immunity 
to  diphtheria. 

“In  Europe  today  such  a diphtheria  plague  is 


conceivable  because  of  the  lack  of  stores  of  immu- 
nization toxoid  to  prevent  the  disease,  and  of  dipth- 
theria  anti-toxin  with  which  to . combat  it  in  its 
active  form.  Europe,  I fear,  is  not  well  prepared  to 
meet  an  invasion  of  children’s  diseases. 

“We  have  been  fighting  diphtheria  for  almost  200 
years,”  said  Dr.  Daily,  “ever  since  it  was  first  de- 
scribed in  1758  by  a Scottish  physician,  Dr.  Francis 
Home,  who  began  his  career  as  a surgeon  in  the 
British  Army. 

“We  have  the  immunizing  materials.  It  is  up  to 
the  parents  to  see  that  every  child  is  protected.  Chil- 
dren can  be  taken  to  their  local  board  of  health  for 
free  immunization  or  to  the  family  physician.  The 
important  thing  is  to  take  them  without  delay.” 


British  Children  Enjoy  Good  Care  Despite  War 


The  United  States  can  learn  one  outstanding 
health  lesson  from  British  experience,  according  to 
Dr.  Martha  M.  Eliot,  associate  chief  of  the  chil- 
dren’s bureau  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Labor,  who  visited  England  sometime  ago  to  make 
a survey  of  what  that  country  was  doing  to  safe- 
guard its  children  in  the  war  period. 

“The  lesson  for  us,”  she  says,  “is  that  we  must 
complete  in  the  United  States  our  basic  network 
of  health  organizations  and  health  services  for 
mothers  and  children,  if  we  are  to  avoid  the  mal- 


nutrition, illness,  and  epidemics  that  devitalize  a 
nation  in  wartime,  and  if  we  are  to  meet  effectively 
new  emergencies  as  they  arise.” 

Dr.  Eliot  found  that  the  remarkably  good  health 
record  England  has  maintained,  in  spite  of  the 
evacuation  of  large  numbers  of  mothers  and  chil- 
dren from  London  and  other  industrial  cities,  was 
due  largely  to  the  health  and  medical  services  that 
had  been  established  before  the  war.  These  services 
have  been  effectively  continued  since  war  began,  she 
said. 
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A CHILDREN’S  CHARTER 
In  Wartime 

We  are  in  total  war  against  the  aggressor  nations. 
We  are  fighting  again  for  human  freedom  and  especially 
for  the  future  of  our  children  in  a free  world. 

Children  must  be  safeguarded — and  they  can  be 
safeguarded — in  the  midst  of  this  total  war  so  that  they 
can  live  and  share  in  that  future.  They  must  be  nour- 
ished, sheltered,  and  protected  even  in  the  stress  of  war 
production  so  that  they  will  be  strong  to  carry  forward 
a just  and  lasting  peace. 

Our  American  republics  sprang  from  a sturdy  yearn- 
ing for  tolerance,  independence,  and  self-government. 
The  American  home  has  emerged  from  the  search  for 
freedom.  Within  it  the  child  lives  and  learns  through 
his  own  efforts  the  meaning  and  responsibilities  of 
freedom. 

We  have  faith  in  the  children  of  the  New  World — 
faith  that  if  our  generation  does  its  part  now,  they  will 
renew  the  living  principles  in  our  common  life,  and  make 
the  most  of  them. 

Both  as  a wartime  responsibility  and  as  stepping- 
stones  to  our  future — and  to  theirs — we  call  upon  citi- 
zens, young  and  old,  to  join  together  to — 

I.  Guard  children  from  injury  in  danger  zones. 

II.  Protect  children  from  neglect,  exploitation,  and 
undue  strain  in  defense  areas. 

III.  Strengthen  the  home  life  of  children  whose 

parents  are  mobilized  for  war  or  war  pro- 
duction. 

IV.  Conserve,  equip,  and  free  children  of  every  race 

and  creed  to  take  their  part  in  democracy. 
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County  Welfare  Boards  Have  Many  Administration 

Responsibilities  In  Programs  Of  Public  Assistance 

By  R.  Eugene  Brown 


In  the  1941  act  providing  for  the  appointment  and 
duties  of  county  welfare  boards,  the  first  duty  stated 
is  that  of  selecting  and  fixing  the  salary  of  the 
superintendent  of  public  welfare  in  accordance  with 
the  merit  system  plan,  and  among  other  important 
duties  stated  in  the  same  section  of  the  law  is  that 
of  preparing  the  administrative  budget  for  the 
county  welfare  department  for  submission  to,  and 
approval  by,  the  board  of  county  commissioners.  In 
this  connection  the  public  assistance  act  provides 
that  the  county  board  of  commissioners  and  the 
county  board  of  welfare,  in  joint  session,  shall  de- 
termine the  number  and  salary  of  the  employees  of 
the  county  board  of  welfare,  having  been  advised  by 
the  county  superintendent  and  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Public  Welfare.  This  provision  is,  of 
course,  modified  by  the  provisions  of  the  merit 
system  act,  which  means  that  salaries  must  be  paid 
in  accordance  with  the  merit  system  compensation 
plan.  The  responsibility  of  the  county  welfare  board 
in  this  connection  is  most  important  in  that  an  ade- 
quate or  inadequate  staff  determines  to  a large  ex- 
tent whether  the  county  welfare  program,  including 
old  age  assistance  and  aid  to  dependent  children,  is 
to  be  administered  in  a satisfactory  manner. 

In  defining  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  county 
superintendent  of  public  welfare  the  1941  act  pro- 
vides that  the  superintendent  shall  act  as  the  execu- 
tive officer  of  the  county  welfare  board  and  appoint 
office  personnel  in  accordance  with  the  merit  system 
regulations  and  shall  administer  old  age  assistance 
and  aid  to  dependent  children  under  the  supervision 
of  the  state  board  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  law. 

In  the  public  assistance  act  the  term  county  wel- 
fare board  indicates  the  county  welfare  agency  which 
is  composed  of  the  three  member  board,  the  superin- 
tendent, and  his  staff. 

The  county  welfare  board  is  authorized  to  meet 
monthly  with  the  superintendent  of  public  welfare 
and  advise  with  him  in  regard  to  problems  pertaining 
to  his  office. 

The  county  welfare  board  is  authorized  to  submit 
annually  to  the  State  Board  of  Allotments  and  Ap- 
peal estimates  of  the  number  of  persons  eligible  for 
old  age  assistance  and  aid  to  dependent  children. 
The  county  board  is  also  authorized  to  make  and 
report  to  the  state  board  and  to  the  county  board  of 
commissioners  such  investigations  as  may  be  re- 
quired in  order  that  these  boards  may  be  fully  in- 
formed as  to  assistance  required  by  aged  persons 


RECIPIENTS  AVERAGE  74.5  YEARS 

A sample  study  made  by  Margaret  Woodson, 
director  of  statistical  service,  of  the  age,  race, 
and  sex  of  those  receiving  old  age  assistance 
for  the  month  of  July,  1943,  indicates  that: 
Average  age  of  old  age  assistance  recipients 
as  of  June  30  was  74.5  years — 

2 per  cent  were  90  years  of  age  and  over. 

18  per  cent  were  between  the  ages  of  65  and 
69. 

80  per  cent  were  between  the  ages  of  70  and 
89. 

46  per  cent  were  men  and  54  per  cent  were 
women. 

69  per  cent  were  white  and  31  per  cent  were 
Negroes. 


and  dependent  children  coming  within  the  eligibility 
provisions  of  the  public  assistance  act. 

The  county  welfare  board — that  is,  the  county 
welfare  agency — is  authorized  to  accept  applications 
for  old  age  assistance  and  aid  to  dependent  children ; 
render  to  applicants  for  assistance  such  help  as  may 
be  necessary  in  the  preparation  of  such  applications, 
investigate  and  record  promptly  the  circumstances 
of  the  applicant  in  order  to  ascertain  the  facts  sup- 
porting the  application,  and  all  other  information 
which  it  is  reasonably  possible  to  obtain  with  respect 
to  such  application.  It  also  has  to  determine  whether 
the  applicant  is  eligible  for  assistance ; determine  the 
amount  of  assistance  which  any  applicant  shall  re- 
ceive in  accordance  with  the  requirements  stated  in 
the  law  and  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  state 
board;  and  notify  the  applicant  of  action  rejecting 
the  application  or  granting  assistance  and  of  his 
right  to  appeal  to  the  State  Board  of  Allotments  and 
Appeal  if  he  is  not  satisfied  with  the  action  taken. 

In  addition  to  these  responsibilities,  the  county 
welfare  board  is  required  to  reconsider  all  assistance 
grants,  as  frequently  as  may  be  required  by  the  rules 
of  the  state  board,  which  is  at  least  once  during  each 
twelve  months  for  old  age  assistance  grants  and  at 
least  once  during  each  six  months  for  aid  to  depend- 
ent children  grants.  It  is,  therefore,  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  board  to  keep  fully  advised  as  to  ques- 
tions concerning  old  age  assistance  and  aid  to 
dependent  children  and  the  propriety  and  necessity 
of  the  continuance  of  assistance  in  each  instance. 

(See  COUNTY  WELFARE  BOARDS,  Page  10) 
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ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM  HAS  RESULTED 
IN  CLOSING  18  COUNTY  HOME  UNITS 


placed  there  temporarily  until  other  means  could  he 
provided  for  their  care. 

Should  another  survey  be  made  it  is  felt  that  it 
would  be  found  that  the  type  of  county  home  inmate 
has  changed  during  the  past  five  years.  It  is  evident 
from  personal  visits  and  from  inspection  reports 
which  come  from  the  counties,  that  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  inmates  are  entirely  bedridden  or  re- 
quire a great  amount  of  personal  care  due  to  previous 
physical  illnesses,  to  mental  illness,  or  mental  de- 
ficiency, deformities,  injuries,  or  other  causes  which 
incapacitate  the  individual  for  self-care. 

The  individual  formerly  admitted  to  the  county 
home  is  not  being  cared  for  in  these  institutions 
today  if  they  can  be  given  a public  assistance  grant 
and  can  be  cared  for  in  a private  home  of  their  own 
chosing. 

The  proper  application  of  sound  policies  and  pro- 
cedures by  county  welfare  boards  assures  high 


ERRATUM 
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made.  The  total  population  for  that  month  was 
2911.  The  total  population  for  the  sixty-seven  coun- 
ties still  in  operation  during  the  month  of  February 
1943  was  2155,  showing  a decrease  of  756  in  the  total 
population  for  these  institutions. 

In  1938  when  the  survey  was  made,  it  was  dis- 
covered that  1273  (43.8  per  cent  of  total)  persons 
were  sixty-five  years  of  age,  that  there  were  91 
children  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  that  957 
were  listed  as  having  defective  vision. 

Of  the  1273  persons  over  sixty-five  years  of  age 
it  was  found  that  48  per  cent  were  able  to  care  for 
themselves  and  could  be  removed  from  the  institu- 
tions by  means  of  old  age  assistance  grants  provided 
suitable  homes  could  be  found.  Many  of  the  blind 
and  those  with  defective  vision  were  rehabilitated 
through  aid  to  the  blind  grants.  In  February  1943, 
only  twenty-two  children  were  reported  as  being 
cared  for  in  county  homes  and  most  of  these  were 


nation  of  efforts,  and  an  understanding  and  a fair 
application  of  certain  basic  principles  such  as  the 
following : 

1.  In  administering  assistance  the  agency  should 
not  assume  responsibilities  which  can  be  as- 
sumed by  the  applicant  through  the  utilization 
of  his  own  resources. 

2.  Equitable  treatment  to  individuals  and  families 
should  be  assured  through  the  application  of 
definite  and  realistic  methods  for  establishing 
need  and  the  determination  of  the  amount  of 
the  payment  to  meet  the  need. 

3.  The  individual  rights  of  the  self-supporting 
members  of  the  family  should  be  recognized. 

4.  Service,  including  financial  assistance,  to  indi- 
viduals and  families  should  be  given  with  a 
view  to  encouraging  self-support  and  family 
solidarity. 
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Services  A Public  Agency  Can  Offer  Children 

By  Ada  McRacken 


What  use  is  being  made  of  the  information  ob- 
tained in  verifying  points  of  eligibility  in  connection 
with  aid  to  dependent  children  applications  ? Is  this 
information  used  only  to  determine  whether  or  not 
the  applicant  is  eligible  to  receive  a cash  grant  or  is 
it  also  serving  as  an  indication  of  service  needed? 

The  diagnosis  which  is  used  to  clear  the  physical 
incapacity  of  a parent  may  indicate  that  the  agency 
can  assist  this  parent  in  finding  the  necessary  re- 
sources to  remove  the  handicap,  eventually  leading 
to  complete  rehabilitation.  The  following  case  is  one 
of  many  which  illustrates  that  workers  in  North 
Carolina  are  on  the  alert  for  clues  to  indicate  service 
needed. 

In  June,  1940,  Mrs.  X made  application  to  the 
county  welfare  department  for  assistance  for  herself, 
her  invalid  husband  and  their  six  children,  ranging  in 
age  from  three  months  to  eight  years.  The  investi- 
gation revealed  that  for  some  time  Mrs.  X had  been 
entirely  responsible  for  the  support  of  the  family 
because  Mr.  X had  not  been  physically  able  to  work. 
As  soon  as  the  immediate  needs  of  the  family  were 
met,  the  case  worker  suggested  to  Mr.  X,  age  30 
years,  that  he  have  a thorough  physical  examination, 
explaining  to  him  that  there  were  two  reasons  why 
this  should  be  done:  first,  that  the  examination 
might  indicate  the  type  treatment  which  he  needed 
to  restore  his  health  and,  second,  if  the  examination 
revealed  that  he  was  not  able  to  provide  for  his 
family,  the  agency  might  be  able  to  help  him  care  for 
his  children  until  he  regained  his  health.  The  exami- 
nation revealed  that  Mr.  X was  suffering  from  a 
severe  and  advanced  case  of  osteomyelitis  of  the 
shoulder,  and  unless  he  could  have  skilled  attention 
immediately  would  be  disabled  for  life. 

All  points  of  eligibility  were  cleared,  the  budget 
carefully  prepared  and  an  aid  to  dependent  children 
grant  of  $22.50  a month  approved  by  the  local  wel- 
fare board.  Plans  were  immediately  made  by  Mr.  X 
with  the  help  of  the  case  worker  for  hospitalization. 
It  was  necessary  for  him  to  remain  in  the  hospital 
for  some  months  at  county  expense.  With  the  coop- 
eration of  the  vocational  rehabilitation  supervisor, 
arrangements  were  made  for  the  necessary  operation 
and  follow-up  treatment.  As  Mr.  X improved  the 
vocational  rehabilitation  supervisor  arranged  for  him 
to  be  placed  in  a nearby  shoe  shop  to  learn  the 
cobbler’s  trade.  He  found  the  work  quite  interesting, 
progressing  so  rapidly  that  soon  the  owner  of  the 
shop  recognized  his  ability  by  paying  him  a small 
salary  while  he  was  still  an  apprentice.  At  the  end 
of  the  training  period  Mr.  X was  given  regular  em- 
ployment by  his  instructor  with  a beginning  salary 
of  $12.00  per  week.  His  salary  soon  increased 
sufficiently  to  meet  the  entire  need  of  the  family. 

While  the  case  was  active  as  an  aid  to  dependent 
children  case  the  worker,  through  her  periodic  con- 
tacts with  the  family,  did  much  to  help  Mrs.  X with 
her  children  and  keep  up  the  morale  of  the  entire 
family.  During  the  two  years  and  three  months 


that  this  aid  to  dependent  children  case  was  active 
the  family  received  financial  assistance  to  the 
amount  of  $630.  While  this  money  was  important 
in  that  it  provided  for  the  physical  needs  of  the 
family,  it  was  of  minor  importance  as  compared  to 
the  service  which  made  possible  total  rehabilitation. 
The  medical  diagnosis  should  serve  as  the  basis  for 
treatment  as  well  as  evidence  of  eligibility  for  an 
aid  to  dependent  children  grant. 

The  Y case,  carried  by  a worker  who  is  sensitive  to 
the  importance  of  protecting  relationships  within  the 
family  group,  demonstrates  skill  in  this  area : 

Mr.  Y,  physically  an  invalid  but  mentally  keen,  the 
father  in  a family  composed  of  Mrs.  Y,  mother,  their 
16-year-old  son  John,  10-year-old  daughter  Mary,  and 
6-year-old  daughter  Sue,  explained  to  the  worker 
when  making  application  for  assistance  that  he 
understood  why  he  no  longer  had  any  influence  over 
John  and  feared  that  soon  Mary  and  Sue  would 
assume  the  same  attitude  toward  him,  as  he  was  no 
longer  able  to  provide  for  his  family  as  he  used  to  do 
before  losing  his  health. 

Immediately  the  case  worker,  Miss  Jones,  sensed 
the  problems  that  were  developing  in  this  home  be- 
cause the  father  was  no  longer  able  to  meet  the 
economic  need  of  his  family;  therefore,  believing 
that  economic  need  in  itself  should  not  disrupt  the 
relationship  between  parents  and  children  nor  pre- 
vent families  from  maintaining  their  own  relation- 
ship with  community  institutions  such  as  the  school 
and  the  church,  she  set  about  finding  ways  in  which 
she,  as  case  worker,  could  help  the  Y family  protect 
these  important  relationships. 

Miss  Jones’  first  step  was  to  see  that  she,  in  every 
contact  with  the  family,  indicated  her  respect  for 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Y and  her  recognition  of  Mr.  Y as  the 
head  of  his  family,  responsible  for  making  decisions 
and  providing  for  his  dependents.  She  was  careful 
to  see  that  all  plans  were  made  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Y 
and  that  she,  as  a representative  of  the  agency,  gav^ 
assistance  in  carrying  out  the  plans.  When  it  was 
necessary  to  secure  verification  of  John’s  school  at- 
tendance, Miss  Jones  discussed  this  point  of  eligi- 
bility with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Y,  explaining  in  detail  the 
requirement  concerning  school  attendance  of  chil- 
dren 16  to  18  years  of  age.  The  school  attendance 
verification  form  was  left  with  Mrs.  Y for  her  to 
discuss  with  the  school  officials,  thus  providing  the 
opportunity  for  the  mother  to  visit  the  school  and 
discuss  the  progress  of  her  children  with  their 
teachers  as  well  as  strengthen  her  relationship  with 
her  son.  There  was  no  possibility  of  John,  a sensi- 
tive adolescent,  being  embarrassed  by  having  the 
worker  from  the  welfare  department  visit  the  school 
to  discuss  his  school  attendance  with  his  teacher. 
While  this  case  is  still  active  Miss  Jones  has  the  deep 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  through  her  case  work 
skill  she  has  helped  to  strengthen  the  relationship 
(See  PUBLIC  AGENCY  SERVICES,  Page  5) 
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ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM  HAS  RESULTED 
IN  CLOSING  18  COUNTY  HOME  UNITS 


By  J.  M.  Neese 

Since  the  public  assistance  act  has  been  in  effect 
in  North  Carolina,  eighteen  counties  have  definitely 
closed  the  doors  of  their  county  homes,  leaving  sixty- 
seven  counties  operating  this  type  of  institution. 
At  the  present  time,  there  are  several  more  counties 
seriously  considering  abolishing  their  county  homes 
because  of  the  decline  in  populations  and  the  high 
maintenance  cost  of  operation. 

Most  of  the  institutions  which  have  been  closed 
were  those  having  very  small  populations  and  were 
inferior  in  their  physical  set-up,  being  able  to  supply 
the  barest  needs  to  these  unfortunate  beings.  Many 
counties  closed  their  county  homes  due  to  the  rapid 
decrease  in  population  and  to  the  fact  that  they 
could  more  adequately  care  for  their  needy  by  giving 
them  higher  than  the  average  public  assistance 
grants  in  which  the  county  supplies  only  one-fourth 
of  the  total.  At  the  present  time  several  counties 
with  county  homes  having  a population  of  ten  or  less 
are  seriously  considering  discontinuing  the  operation 
of  this  type  institution. 

During  the  month  of  February  1938  a population 
survey  of  the  then  existing  85  county  homes  was 
made.  The  total  population  for  that  month  was 
2911.  The  total  population  for  the  sixty-seven  coun- 
ties still  in  operation  during  the  month  of  February 
1943  was  2155,  showing  a decrease  of  756  in  the  total 
population  for  these  institutions. 

In  1938  when  the  survey  was  made,  it  was  dis- 
covered that  1273  (43.8  per  cent  of  total)  persons 
were  sixty-five  years  of  age,  that  there  were  91 
children  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  that  957 
were  listed  as  having  defective  vision. 

Of  the  1273  persons  over  sixty-five  years  of  age 
it  was  found  that  48  per  cent  were  able  to  care  for 
themselves  and  could  be  removed  from  the  institu- 
tions by  means  of  old  age  assistance  grants  provided 
suitable  homes  could  be  found.  Many  of  the  blind 
and  those  with  defective  vision  were  rehabilitated 
through  aid  to  the  blind  grants.  In  February  1943, 
only  twenty-two  children  were  reported  as  being 
cared  for  in  county  homes  and  most  of  these  were 


placed  there  temporarily  until  other  means  could  be 
provided  for  their  care. 

Should  another  survey  be  made  it  is  felt  that  it 
would  be  found  that  the  type  of  county  home  inmate 
has  changed  during  the  past  five  years.  It  is  evident 
from  personal  visits  and  from  inspection  reports 
which  come  from  the  counties,  that  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  inmates  are  entirely  bedridden  or  re- 
quire a great  amount  of  personal  care  due  to  previous 
physical  illnesses,  to  mental  illness,  or  mental  de- 
ficiency, deformities,  injuries,  or  other  causes  which 
incapacitate  the  individual  for  self-care. 

The  individual  formerly  admitted  to  the  county 
home  is  not  being  cared  for  in  these  institutions 
today  if  they  can  be  given  a public  assistance  grant 
and  can  be  cared  for  in  a private  home  of  their  own 
chosing. 


The  proper  application  of  sound  policies  and  pro- 
cedures by  county  welfare  boards  assures  high 
standards  of  practice,  protection  of  the  public  in- 
terest and  accords  fair  and  equitable  treatment  to 
all  assistance  applicants  and  recipients.  The  mem- 
bers of  county  welfare  boards  should  therefore  have 
a working  knowledge  of  the  assistance  laws  and  the 
Workers’  Manual,  particularly  the  provisions  relating 
to  establishing  needs,  evaluation  of  resources  and 
determining  the  amount  of  grants. 

Since  state  and  federal  funds  provide  75  per  cent 
of  the  cost  of  grants  to  eligible  persons  and  70  per 
cent  of  the  cost  of  administering  old  age  assistance 
and  aid  to  dependent  children,  state  policies  and  pro- 
cedures are  set  up  in  accordance  with  state  and 
federal  laws  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  county  wel- 
fare boards,  superintendents,  and  staff  members  to 
administer  assistance  on  a sound  basis  and  to  help 
insure  fair  and  equitable  treatment  to  all  persons 
concerned  and  to  protect  the  public  interest.  It  is 
recognized  that  sound  practice  cannot  be  secured 
merely  through  the  establishment  of  policies  and 
procedures  or  the  promulgation  of  rules  and  regula- 
tions, important  as  they  may  be.  Sound  practice  in 
assistance  administration  can  only  be  developed 
through  the  proper  use  of  an  adequate  staff,  coordi- 
nation of  efforts,  and  an  understanding  and  a fair 
application  of  certain  basic  principles  such  as  the 
following : 


1.  In  administering  assistance  the  agency  should 
not  assume  responsibilities  which  can  be  as- 
sumed by  the  applicant  through  the  utilization 
of  his  own  resources. 

2.  Equitable  treatment  to  individuals  and  families 
should  be  assured  through  the  application  of 
definite  and  realistic  methods  for  establishing 
need  and  the  determination  of  the  amount  of 
the  payment  to  meet  the  need. 

3.  The  individual  rights  of  the  self-supporting 
members  of  the  family  should  be  recognized. 

4.  Service,  including  financial  assistance,  to  indi- 
viduals and  families  should  be  given  with  a 
view  to  encouraging  self-support  and  family 
solidarity. 
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Services  A Public  Agency  Can  Offer  Children 

By  Ada  McRacken 


What  use  is  being  made  of  the  information  ob- 
tained in  verifying  points  of  eligibility  in  connection 
with  aid  to  dependent  children  applications  ? Is  this 
information  used  only  to  determine  whether  or  not 
the  applicant  is  eligible  to  receive  a cash  grant  or  is 
it  also  serving  as  an  indication  of  service  needed? 

The  diagnosis  which  is  used  to  clear  the  physical 
incapacity  of  a parent  may  indicate  that  the  agency 
can  assist  this  parent  in  finding  the  necessary  re- 
sources to  remove  the  handicap,  eventually  leading 
to  complete  rehabilitation.  The  following  case  is  one 
of  many  which  illustrates  that  workers  in  North 
Carolina  are  on  the  alert  for  clues  to  indicate  service 
needed. 

In  June,  1940,  Mrs.  X made  application  to  the 
county  welfare  department  for  assistance  for  herself, 
her  invalid  husband  and  their  six  children,  ranging  in 
age  from  three  months  to  eight  years.  The  investi- 
gation revealed  that  for  some  time  Mrs.  X had  been 
entirely  responsible  for  the  support  of  the  family 
because  Mr.  X had  not  been  physically  able  to  work. 
As  soon  as  the  immediate  needs  of  the  family  were 
met,  the  case  worker  suggested  to  Mr.  X,  age  30 
years,  that  he  have  a thorough  physical  examination, 
explaining  to  him  that  there  were  two  reasons  why 
this  should  be  done:  first,  that  the  examination 
might  indicate  the  type  treatment  which  he  needed 
to  restore  his  health  and,  second,  if  the  examination 
revealed  that  he  was  not  able  to  provide  for  his 
family,  the  agency  might  be  able  to  help  him  care  for 
his  children  until  he  regained  his  health.  The  exami- 
nation revealed  that  Mr.  X was  suffering  from  a 
severe  and  advanced  case  of  osteomyelitis  of  the 
shoulder,  and  unless  he  could  have  skilled  attention 
immediately  would  be  disabled  for  life. 

All  points  of  eligibility  were  cleared,  the  budget 
carefully  prepared  and  an  aid  to  dependent  children 
grant  of  $22.50  a month  approved  by  the  local  wel- 
fare board.  Plans  were  immediately  made  by  Mr.  X 
with  the  help  of  the  case  worker  for  hospitalization. 
It  was  necessary  for  him  to  remain  in  the  hospital 
for  some  months  at  county  expense.  With  the  coop- 
eration of  the  vocational  rehabilitation  supervisor, 
arrangements  were  made  for  the  necessary  operation 
and  follow-up  treatment.  As  Mr.  X improved  the 
vocational  rehabilitation  supervisor  arranged  for  him 
to  be  placed  in  a nearby  shoe  shop  to  learn  the 
cobbler’s  trade.  He  found  the  work  quite  interesting, 
progressing  so  rapidly  that  soon  the  owner  of  the 
shop  recognized  his  ability  by  paying  him  a small 
salary  while  he  was  still  an  apprentice.  At  the  end 
of  the  training  period  Mr.  X was  given  regular  em- 
ployment by  his  instructor  with  a beginning  salary 
of  $12.00  per  week.  His  salary  soon  increased 
sufficiently  to  meet  the  entire  need  of  the  family. 

While  the  case  was  active  as  an  aid  to  dependent 
children  case  the  worker,  through  her  periodic  con- 
tacts with  the  family,  did  much  to  help  Mrs.  X with 
her  children  and  keep  up  the  morale  of  the  entire 
family.  During  the  two  years  and  three  months 


that  this  aid  to  dependent  children  case  was  active 
the  family  received  financial  assistance  to  the 
amount  of  $630.  While  this  money  was  important 
in  that  it  provided  for  the  physical  needs  of  the 
family,  it  was  of  minor  importance  as  compared  to 
the  service  which  made  possible  total  rehabilitation. 
The  medical  diagnosis  should  serve  as  the  basis  for 
treatment  as  well  as  evidence  of  eligibility  for  an 
aid  to  dependent  children  grant. 

The  Y case,  carried  by  a worker  who  is  sensitive  to 
the  importance  of  protecting  relationships  within  the 
family  group,  demonstrates  skill  in  this  area : 

Mr.  Y,  physically  an  invalid  but  mentally  keen,  the 
father  in  a family  composed  of  Mrs.  Y,  mother,  their 
16-year-old  son  John,  10-year-old  daughter  Mary,  and 
6-year-old  daughter  Sue,  explained  to  the  worker 
when  making  application  for  assistance  that  he 
understood  why  he  no  longer  had  any  influence  over 
John  and  feared  that  soon  Mary  and  Sue  would 
assume  the  same  attitude  toward  him,  as  he  was  no 
longer  able  to  provide  for  his  family  as  he  used  to  do 
before  losing  his  health. 

Immediately  the  case  worker,  Miss  Jones,  sensed 
the  problems  that  were  developing  in  this  home  be- 
cause the  father  was  no  longer  able  to  meet  the 
economic  need  of  his  family;  therefore,  believing 
that  economic  need  in  itself  should  not  disrupt  the 
relationship  between  parents  and  children  nor  pre- 
vent families  from  maintaining  their  own  relation- 
ship with  community  institutions  such  as  the  school 
and  the  church,  she  set  about  finding  ways  in  which 
she,  as  case  worker,  could  help  the  Y family  protect 
these  important  relationships. 

Miss  Jones’  first  step  was  to  see  that  she,  in  every 
contact  with  the  family,  indicated  her  respect  for 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Y and  her  recognition  of  Mr.  Y as  the 
head  of  his  family,  responsible  for  making  decisions 
and  providing  for  his  dependents.  She  was  careful 
to  see  that  all  plans  were  made  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Y 
and  that  she,  as  a representative  of  the  agency,  gav^ 
assistance  in  carrying  out  the  plans.  When  it  was 
necessary  to  secure  verification  of  John’s  school  at- 
tendance, Miss  Jones  discussed  this  point  of  eligi- 
bility with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Y,  explaining  in  detail  the 
requirement  concerning  school  attendance  of  chil- 
dren 16  to  18  years  of  age.  The  school  attendance 
verification  form  was  left  with  Mrs.  Y for  her  to 
discuss  with  the  school  officials,  thus  providing  the 
opportunity  for  the  mother  to  visit  the  school  and 
discuss  the  progress  of  her  children  with  their 
teachers  as  well  as  strengthen  her  relationship  with 
her  son.  There  was  no  possibility  of  John,  a sensi- 
tive adolescent,  being  embarrassed  by  having  the 
worker  from  the  welfare  department  visit  the  school 
to  discuss  his  school  attendance  with  his  teacher. 
While  this  case  is  still  active  Miss  Jones  has  the  deep 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  through  her  case  work 
skill  she  has  helped  to  strengthen  the  relationship 
(See  PUBLIC  AGENCY  SERVICES,  Page  5) 
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Federal  And  State  Governments  Aid  In 
Administering  Programs  Of  Assistance 

By  R.  Eugene  Brown 


For  the  fiscal  year  1942-43  the  State  Board  of 
Allotments  and  Appeal  composed  of  the  Chairman  of 
the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare,  the 
Commissioner  of  Public  Welfare,  and  the  Director  of 
Public  Assistance  estimated  that  $500,297  would  be 
required  for  the  administration  of  old  age  assistance 
and  aid  to  dependent  children  in  the  100  counties. 
This  figure  represents  approximately  half  of  the 
amount  spent  by  the  counties  to  administer  the 
various  assistance  programs,  to  provide  services  of 
various  sorts  to  assistance  recipients  and  the  many 
other  individuals  and  families  who  come  to  county 
welfare  departments  for  help  in  meeting  problems 
with  which  they  are  confronted,  as  well  as  the  cost 
of  making  investigations  for  selective  service  boards 
and  to  carry  out  the  numerous  other  responsibilities 
assigned  to  county  superintendents  of  public  welfare. 

Monthly  time  study  reports  for  the  year  show 
that  on  the  average  54  per  cent  of  the  time  of  the 
staffs  of  the  county  departments  was  used  in  ad- 
ministering old  age  assistance  and  aid  to  dependent 
children.  The  other  46  per  cent  of  their  time  was 
required  to  administer  general  relief  funds  provided 
entirely  by  the  counties,  arranging  for  medical  care 
and  hospitalization  to  those  in  need,  administering 
boarding  home  care,  aid  to  the  blind,  making  investi- 
gations for  the  selective  service  boards,  and  in  ren- 
dering various  other  services,  particularly  child  wel- 
fare services. 

Federal  and  state  funds  paid  to  the  counties 
amounted  to  72  per  cent  of  the  $500,297  required  for 
the  administration  of  the  two  programs — old  age 
assistance  and  aid  to  dependent  children.  On  the 
basis  of  the  total  amount  spent  for  county  welfare 
administration,  state  and  federal  funds  provided  for 
34.5  per  cent  leaving  the  counties  to  provide  for  65.5 
per  cent.  While  the  law  provides  that  the  state 
appropriation  of  $150,000  must  as  a rule  be  allotted 
to  counties  on  the  basis  of  the  cost  of  administering 
old  age  assistance  and  aid  to  dependent  children,  it 
also  provides  that  from  funds  available  for  county 
administration  the  state  board  may  participate  to  a 
larger  extent  in  counties  where,  in  the  discretion  of 
the  state  board,  financial  conditions  make  it  neces- 
sary. Therefore,  participation  in  the  total  cost  of 
county  welfare  administration  varies  from  20  per 
cent  in  a large  and  wealthy  county  to  75  per  cent  in 
a small  county  with  very  inadequate  resources. 
Fifty-one  counties  received  more  than  40  per  cent  of 
the  total  amount  spent  for  county  welfare  adminis- 
tration from  state  and  federal  funds.  Only  13  coun- 
ties, counties  amply  able  to  raise  sufficient  funds, 
received  less  than  30  per  cent  of  the  amount  spent 
for  county  welfare  administration  from  state  and 
federal  funds. 

Since  questions  are  frequently  asked  regarding  the 
determination  of  the  amount  of  state  and  federal 


funds  paid  to  the  counties  for  administration,  an 
explanation  at  this  point  may  be  helpful. 

The  amount  required  for  the  administration  of  old 
age  assistance  and  aid  to  dependent  children  in  each 
county  is  determined  by  the  State  Board  of  Allot- 
ments and  Appeal  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  old 
age  assistance  and  aid  to  dependent  children  cases  in 
each  county.  From  this  amount  there  is  deducted  an 
amount  equal  to  five  per  cent  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment’s half  of  the  amount  to  be  spent  for  old  age 
assistance  grants,  since  this  amount  will  be  paid  the 
county  from  federal  funds  to  be  used  to  help  pay  the 
cost  of  administering  old  age  assistance.  One-half 
of  the  estimated  cost  of  administering  aid  to  depend- 
ent children  is  also  deducted  since  half  of  the  cost  of 
administering  aid  to  dependent  children  will  be  paid 
from  federal  funds.  After  making  these  deductions, 
the  balance  of  the  cost  of  administering  old  age  as- 
sistance and  aid  to  dependent  children  is  paid,  half 
by  the  county  and  half  by  the  state  from  the 
state  aid-to-county-administration  appropriation  of 
$150,000. 

The  next  steps  are  to  determine  the  county  tax 
rate  required  to  raise  the  county’s  one-fourth  of  the 
amount  of  old  age  assistance  and  aid  to  dependent 
children  grants  and  the  county’s  part  of  the  cost  of 
administering  old  age  assistance  and  aid  to  depend- 
ent children.  Tax  rates  are,  of  course,  figured  on  the 
basis  of  the  current  county  property  valuation, 
modified  by  the  assumption  that  the  counties  on  the 
average  will  collect  80  per  cent  of  taxes  levied.  It  is 
necessary,  therefore,  for  counties  which  collect  a 
larger  or  smaller  per  cent  of  taxes  levied  to  adjust 
the  tax  rate  accordingly. 

If  the  total  tax  rate  for  the  county’s  part  of  old 
age  assistance  and  aid  to  dependent  children  grants 
and  the  county’s  part  of  the  cost  of  administering  old 
age  assistance  and  aid  to  dependent  children  exceeds 
ten  cents  on  each  $100  of  the  property  valuation,  the 
state  provides  from  the  equalizing  fund — which  is 
taken  from  the  state  appropriations  for  old  age 
assistance  and  aid  to  dependent  children — three- 
fourths  of  the  amount  which  would  be  raised  by  a 
tax  levy  and  collection  of  that  portion  of  the  tax  rate 
above  ten  cents.  For  example,  if  the  total  tax  rate 
required  for  the  county’s  part  of  the  grants  and  the 
county’s  part  of  the  cost  of  administration  amounts 
to  14  cents,  the  state  would  pay  from  the  equalizing 
fund  three-fourths  of  the  amount  which  the  tax  rate 
of  four  cents  would  raise.  In  such  an  instance  the 
net  tax  rate  required  of  the  county  would  be  11 
cents. 

The  amount  paid  from  the  equalizing  fund  is  de- 
ducted from  the  county’s  part  of  old  age  assistance 
and  aid  to  dependent  children  grants  rather  than 
from  administration  since  the  state  law  requires  that 
(See  FEDERAL  AND  STATE  AID,  Page  5) 
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between  these  parents  and  their  children,  as  well  as 
preserve  the  relationship  between  the  family  and  the 
school. 

One  of  the  primary  purposes  of  the  agency  should 
be  to  assist  with  the  preservation  of  every  available 
resource  for  the  use  of  the  family.  Approximately 
22.8  per  cent  of  the  aid  to  dependent  children  cases 
receiving  assistance  in  North  Carolina  are  eligible 
because  of  the  father’s  continued  absence  from  the 
home.  Some  of  these  fathers  are  deserters,  while 
others  are  serving  prison  sentences.  Whatever  the 
reason  for  absence  may  be,  each  of  these  fathers  is 
a potential  resource  to  his  family,  an  emotional  as 
well  as  an  economic  resource.  The  attitude  of  the 
worker  toward  the  absent  parent  will  unconsciously 
be  transmitted  to  the  family.  If  in  her  contacts  with 
the  family  group  the  worker  indicates  that  the  absent 
father  is  “irresponsible,”  “a  poor  father,”  and  one 
who  has  failed  to  do  his  part  by  his  family,  empha- 
sizing his  weaknesses  and  failures,  the  children  may 
continue  to  be  deprived  of  economic  support  as  well 
as  the  emotional  satisfaction  of  feeling  that  the 
father  is  what  they  think  he  should  be  and  want  him 
to  be. 

The  worker  who  carried  the  following  case  was 
aware  of  the  importance  of  conserving  for  his  family 
the  resource  which  was  available  through  the  father 
and  the  importance  of  the  family  keeping  in  close 
contact  with  him  during  his  absence. 

Mrs.  J’s  application  for  her  five  children  was  ac- 
cepted when  her  husband  was  sentenced  to  the 
federal  prison  for  selling  whiskey.  In  her  early  con- 
tacts with  the  agency  Mrs.  J was  quite  demanding 
and  very  difficult  to  work  with.  Often  she  would 
state  “Well,  you  have  to  take  care  of  me  and  the 
children  because  my  husband  is  in  prison,”  She  was 
worn  and  haggard,  appearing  to  be  a woman  of  fifty 
instead  one  of  thirty-six,  her  actual  age.  The  home 
was  bare,  lacking  all  luxuries  as  well  as  many  of  the 
necessities.  Miss  Smith,  the  worker,  realized  that 
the  real  cause  for  Mrs.  J’s  attitude  lay  in  the  ex- 
periences she  had  gone  through.  When  demands 
were  made  on  the  worker  to  meet  needs,  she  was 
understanding  and  kindly,  but  instead  of  always 
meeting  the  demands  she  would  help  Mrs.  J find 
ways  through  which  she  could  meet  her  own  needs. 
Gradually  Mrs.  J managed  to  get  her  home  furnished 
with  the  necessities,  such  as  a sufficient  number  of 
beds,  bed  clothing,  chairs,  and  tables.  She  made 
quilts  from  scraps  the  worker  found  for  her.  Cur- 
tains were  made  from  bags  which  were  washed  and 
bleached  and  the  walls  freshened  with  a coat  of 
paint. 

During  a conference  Mrs.  J stated  to  the  worker, 
“My  husband  is  not  a mean  man.  The  only  reason 
he  broke  the  law  was  because  it  was  the  only  way  he 
could  get  food  for  me  and  the  children  after  the  crop 
failed  and  our  house  burned.”  The  worker  sensed  at 
once  that  here  was  an  opportunity  for  her  to  help 
preserve  for  this  woman  and  her  children  their  love 


and  respect  for  this  father,  even  though  he  had 
failed  to  conform  to  the  pattern  of  society  to  such  an 
extent  that  he  had  been  sentenced  to  prison.  She 
agreed  with  Mrs.  J that  she  knew  it  had  been  hard 
for  her  and  Mr.  J after  their  crop  failed  and  the  home 
burned.  She  encouraged  Mrs.  J and  the  children  to 
write  to  Mr.  J regularly,  thus  sharing  with  him  their 
new  experiences  and  keeping  him  aware  of  his  place 
in  his  family,  a place  which  they  expect  him  to  fill. 
She  discussed  with  Mr.  J the  importance  of  having 
the  home  in  good  order  and  saving  as  much  food  as 
she  could  from  the  garden  to  help  them  through  the 
coming  winter.  It  was  remarkable  to  observe  how 
Mrs.  J’s  attitude  toward  life  changed  as  she,  with  the 
financial  assistance  of  the  aid  to  dependent  children 
grant  and  the  emotional  help  and  encouragement 
from  the  case  worker,  improved  her  home  and  pro- 
vided more  adequately  for  her  children.  Late  one 
afternoon  on  December  22,  Mrs.  J came  to  the  wel- 
fare office  and  asked  for  the  worker  to  tell  her  that 
Mr.  J had  been  released  from  prison  and  that  they 
would  now  be  able  to  get  on  without  the  grant  as  Mr. 
J had  secured  work. 

The  files  of  the  welfare  departments  contain 
numerous  records  which  indicate  that  many  workers 
are  aware  of  the  needs  of  people  for  service  in  addi- 
tion to  their  need  for  financial  assistance.  All  infor- 
mation obtained  in  verifying  eligibility  for  financial 
assistance  should  be  used  to  help  the  recipient  and 
the  worker  become  aware  of  the  services  needed  and 
the  resources  which  may  be  available  to  assist  in 
the  major  objective  of  conserving  family  life. 

• 

FEDERAL  AND  STATE  AID 

(Continued  from  Page  4) 

money  paid  from  the  equalizing  fund  must  be  used 
for  grants. 

For  administration  of  welfare  activities  other  than 
old  age  assistance  and  aid  to  dependent  children,  the 
county  has  the  responsibility  of  raising  the  amount 
necessary.  An  inadequate  amount  provided  for 
these  other  activities  will  not  only  be  reflected  in  the 
quality  of  work  done  in  these  areas  but  will  also 
mean  lowering  the  quality  of  performance  in  the 
area  of  old  age  assistance  and  aid  to  dependent 
children. 
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—ON  FAMILY  LIFE? 

By  Mrs.  Jeannette  Sills 

Many  difficulties  and  even  imponderables  attend 
the  effort  to  determine  the  effect  of  relief  on  needy 
families.  These  effects  will  be  contingent,  among 
other  things,  on  the  type  and  character  of  the  heads 
of  the  families  concerned,  the  underlying  reason  or 
reasons  for  their  needing  relief,  the  nature  of  the 
relief  given,  and  the  character,  skill  and  sympathetic 
understanding  of  the  social  worker  who  administers 
and  supervises  the  relief.  In  other  words,  it  is  not  a 
problem  of  merely  measuring  the  effect  of  financial 
assistance  or  its  equivalent  on  some  isolated  and 
predictable  organism.  One  deals,  rather,  with  the 
effect  of  assistance  on  God’s  most  complicated  and 
most  unpredictable  creation — man;  of  which  there 
are  many  and  varied  types. 

Some  are  courageous  people  who  need  only  tempo- 
rary assistance  in  order  to  readjust  themselves.  The 
effects  on  such  cases  would  doubtless  be  entirely 
wholesome.  Some  are  not  so  courageous  or  proud; 
they  have  no  apparent  interest  in  getting  off  relief, 
but  are  reluctant  to  relinquish  relief  after  very  long 
periods  of  time.  The  effects  of  relief  in  such  cases 
would  scarcely  be  wholesome.  Both  of  these  hypo- 
thetical situations  assume  an  intelligent  diagnosis 
and  a sympathetic  but  persistent  follow-up.  But 
suppose  these  assumptions  are  false.  In  actual  cases 
varying  shades  of  all  the  factors,  and  more,  enter. 

The  underlying  purpose  of  these  introductory  re- 
marks is  to  indicate  how  very  difficult  it  is  to 
describe  with  any  real  assurance  and  validity  the 
effects  of  relief  on  needy  families.  Despite  these 
difficulties,  however,  my  observations  over  a period 
of  years  have  led  me  to  conclude  these  effects  fall 
into  two  rather  large  categories — the  physical  and 
the  psychological. 

The  Physical  Effects 

The  most  tangible  and  the  most  easily  determined 
effects  are  physical  ones.  In  the  great  majority  of 
instances,  a case  is  opened  or  accepted  for  relief 
because  of  some  acute,  physical  need  or  needs.  These 
needs  may  stem  from  death  in  the  families,  the  un- 
employment of  the  bread  winners  in  the  families, 
prolonged  illness,  chronic  alcoholism,  some  combi- 
nation of  these,  or  other  factors  which  I have  not 
mentioned.  These  factors,  of  course,  would  tend, 
among  the  poor,  to  reduce  family  income  to  a point 
below  reasonable  subsistence  followed  in  most  cases 
by  malnutrition,  causing  rickets  among  the  children 
and  at  the  same  time  increasing  their  susceptibility 
to  other  diseases.  When  the  family  income  falls 
below  this  point  of  subsistence,  the  fact  is  also  re- 
flected in  inadequate  shoes,  clothes,  shelter  and 
medical  care. 

Naturally,  then,  when  intelligent  relief  is  applied 
to  these  physical  needs  the  effects,  if  successful,  are 
(See  ON  FAMILY  LIFE?  Page  7) 


—ON  CHILDREN? 

By  Annie  D.  Singfield 

In  times  like  these  when  we  are  so  fully  aware  of 
the  importance  of  an  adequate  case  work  procedure 
among  families  and  children,  we  may  be  equally  as 
cognizant  of  the  ways  in  which  public  assistance  to 
needy  families  contributes  either  to  a constructive 
or  destructive  experience  for  the  growing  child.  I 
shall  attempt  to  show  how  the  parent-child  relation- 
ship may  be  kept  intact  through  utilizing  the  case 
work  process.  To  do  this  it  may  be  well,  first,  to 
review  the  child’s  basic  needs  which  must  be  provided 
by  the  parent  to  promote  normal  growth ; second,  to 
determine  whether  the  “state  of  being  on  relief”  has 
a psychological  effect  on  the  growing  child;  third,  to 
consider  to  what  extent  the  public  assistance  worker 
may  unconsciously  contribute  to  personality  mal- 
adjustments; and  fourth,  to  suggest  the  use  of 
methods  through  the  case  work  process  in  order  to 
develop  those  strengths  which  are  weak  and  to 
sustain  those  which  have  not  been  harmed. 

Usually  at  the  time  of  the  application  for  public 
assistance  the  child  is  not  conscious  of  the  break- 
down in  the  family  situation.  In  a number  of  cases 
he  can  live  through  deep  and  bitter  experiences  of 
physical  and  emotional  deprivation  without  showing 
the  effects,  provided  he  is  made  to  feel  that  he  has 
parents  or  substitute  parents  who  accept  him,  love 
him,  and  he  in  return  loves  them.  He  can  accept 
this  situation  showing  personality  difficulties.  Sher- 
man reminds  us  in  his  Basic  Problems  of  Behavior 
that  an  emotion  occurs  primarily  in  a problem- 
solving situation. 

The  child,  therefore,  may  or  may  not  be  affected 
psychologically  by  the  state  of  his  economic  de- 
pendency. It  is  because  of  the  tendency  to  cling  to 
the  parent  for  support  and  the  need  to  have  their 
physical  needs  met  that  they  require  an  abiding 
sense  of  security  and  affection  and  an  opportunity  to 
grow  through  ever-widening  experiences.  It  is  the 
desire  of  the  parent  to  provide  for  the  child’s  basic 
needs  which  might  be  determined.  Failure  to  do  this 
may  cause  him  to  feel  inadequate  as  a parent  because 
parental  authority  and  parental  emotions  cannot  be 
separated  from  support.  When  some  parents  reach 
the  point  where  they  must  ask  someone  else  to  “take 
over,”  whether  it  be  a relative,  friend,  or  agency; 
they  lose  the  essential  parts  of  the  parent  role.  With 
others  there  is  a tendency  to  compensate  for  the 
apparent  loss  of  the  capacity  for  parenthood  by 
tightening  the  line  authority  which  eventually  re- 
sults in  a break  down  of  family  relationships.  There 
are  still  others  who  develop  an  overprotective,  sym- 
pathetic attitude  that  has  a smothering  effect  on  the 
child. 

These  are  merely  some  of  the  effects  of  economic 
dependency  on  family  relationships.  It  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  case  worker  to  determine  to  what 
(See  ON  CHILDREN?  Page  11) 
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(Continued  from  Page  6) 

reflected  in  the  improvement  or  the  alleviation  of  the 
physical  situation.  If  medical  care  is  needed  it  is 
supplied  the  effect  being,  if  the  case  is  one  which 
responds  to  medical  treatment,  the  elimination  of  the 
sickness  as  a contributing  cause  of  maladjustment. 
If  food  is  needed  it  is  supplied  the  effect  being  the 
elimination,  to  a large  extent,  of  the  active  malnu- 
trition. Of  course,  all  intelligent  relief  has  its  ulti- 
mate purpose  that  of  eliminating,  where  humanly 
possible,  the  cause  of  the  maladjustment  so  that  a 
family  may  get  going  under  its  own  steam. 

To  illustrate,  allow  me  to  mention  the  family  of 
Mr.  A.  The  bread  winner  died,  left  a wife  and  seven 
children — four  boys,  ages  12  to  9,  three  girls,  ages 
7 to  2.  General  relief  was  given  the  family  while  an 
application  for  aid  to  dependent  children  was  being 
completed.  After  the  family  received  aid  to  depend- 
ent children  over  a period  of  two  years  they  rented  a 
farm  and  adequate  support  is  received  from  their 
labor. 

Stated  concisely,  then,  the  physical  effects  of  re- 
lief are  usually  those  which  stem  from  meeting  the 
acute  physical  needs  of  the  families  concerned,  and 
these  effects  should  be  measured  or  evaluated  with 
reference  to  the  effectiveness  with  which  they 
alleviate  the  immediate  difficulties  of  these  families 
and  remove  the  basic  causative  reason  or  reasons  for 
their  receiving  relief.  Therefore,  when  we  are  able 
to  report  that  a family  was  helped  over  a difficult 
crisis  and  set  on  the  road  to  relative  independence,  a 
large  part  of  this  accomplishment  is,  in  reality,  the 
physical  effect  of  relief  on  these  needy  families. 

The  Psychological  Effects 

When  a needy  family  has  been  helped  over  a severe 
crisis,  and  in  some  cases  re-adjusted,  an  experienced 
social  worker  knows  that  effects  other  than  physical 
have  entered  the  picture.  For  the  lack  of  a better 
name,  I shall  refer  to  them  as  psychological.  In  a 
good  many  instances  relief  alone  does  not  appear  to 
be  the  answer  to  certain  difficult  cases,  and  lest  the 
family  fails  to  re-adjust  itself,  these  psychological 
factors  must  be  considered.  In  some  cases  where 
employment  is  difficult  to  secure  the  head  of  the 
family  may  become  discouraged  and  demoralized. 
Often  this  demoralization  results  from  the  seemingly 
fruitless  search  for  employment.  In  other  cases  it 
may  result  from  the  realization  on  the  part  of  some 
inherently  lazy  individuals  that  they  can  subsist 
without  working,  and  in  some  instances  all  the 
family  needs  is  a helping  hand  at  a critical  juncture. 
What,  then,  are  the  psychological  effects  on  the 
thinking  of  these  families  who  receive  relief  ? In  my 
work  I have  observed  several. 

1.  For  the  proud,  self-reliant,  family  that  finds 
itself  on  relief,  the  effect  is  one  of  humiliation, 
especially  where  the  relief  is  executed  without  tact. 
The  desire  of  this  type  of  family  is  to  “get  off  relief” 
as  quickly  as  possible.  If  this  can  be  accomplished 
with  reasonable  speed  the  effect  is  not  serious.  If, 


on  the  other  hand,  re-adjustment  is  prolonged  the 
family  may  tend  to  shut  itself  off  from  the  groups 
with  which  it  formerly  associated. 

2.  There  are  those  individuals  who  take  the  hard- 
ships of  life  “in  their  stride,”  so  to  speak.  Should 
they  find  themselves  on  relief  they  accept  the  fact 
with  resignation  until  they  can  do  better.  There  is 
no  apparent  serious  psychological  effect  in  families 
of  this  type. 

3.  There  are  those  who  quickly  come  to  believe 
that  relief  is  their  “birthright”  and  that  the  county 
owes  them  subsistence,  and  that  effort  on  their  part 
to  relieve  the  situation  is  simply  unthinkable.  These 
are  those  who  are  born  shiftless  or  at  least  have 
grown  up  that  way.  Relief  does  not  produce  the 
type,  it  merely  exposes  it.  It  is  too  much  to  expect 
relief  to  do  what  nature  and  environment  failed  to 
do.  Such  cases  often  require  exhaustive  study. 

The  important  consideration  here  is  what  propor- 
tion of  those  needy  families  fall  in  the  several  cate- 
gories I mentioned.  It  would  be  difficult,  indeed,  to 
state  any  exact  proportions,  but  it  is  possible  to  state 
that  the  psychological  effects  of  relief  on  the  needy 
families  in  the  great  majority  of  these  cases  are  not 
so  serious  that  they  cannot  be  cured  by  a really  good 
job  which  is  so  often  the  key  to  many  relief  cases. 
Such  a statement  is  not  meant  to  over-simplify 
those  chronic  cases  on  relief — the  underlying  causes 
of  which  extend  beyond  the  province  of  relief. 

It  has  been  my  purpose  in  describing  the  effects 
of  relief  on  needy  families  first  to  call  attention  to 
the  many  difficulties  and  complications  which  attend 
such  an  undertaking,  but  at  the  same  time  to  indi- 
cate two  general  lines  of  approach. 

1.  The  physical  effects  which  are,  of  course,  more 
easily  seen  because  they  come  into  focus  when  at- 
tention is  directed  toward  those  acute  needs  which 
force  families  to  apply  for  or  accept  relief. 

2.  The  more  subtle  psychological  effects  which 
have  to  do  with  the  change  in  general  outlook  which 
the  receiving  of  relief  causes. 

Perhaps  the  most  valid  conclusion  that  one  could 
draw  from  studying  such  a problem  is  that  relief 
helps  many  families  over  difficult  crises  and  that  it 
does  not  change  the  psychological  nature  of  any,  but 
in  cases  where  individuals  are  really  lazy  it  may 
sometimes  expose  the  fact. 

How  does  all  this  specifically  affect  the  family  life 
of  needy  families  on  relief?  Too  often  the  family 
life  of  the  very  poor,  whether  on  relief  or  off,  is  quite 
drab.  Where  a relatively  poor  situation  is  aggra- 
vated by  a lack  of  the  necessities  of  life,  at  least  the 
aggravation  can  be  lessened  or  eliminated.  Where 
family  life  is  made  difficult  by  a lack  of  medical  care 
that  difficulty  can  in  many  instances  be  removed. 

In  other  words,  relief  cannot  create  worthy  family 
life,  it  can  merely  remove  some  of  the  more  serious 
economic  impediments  which  render  worthy  family 
life  impossible. 
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Health  Of  Children  Working  Should  Be  Safeguarded 

By  Mrs.  Lillian  Cannady 

(Paper  read  at  the  17th  annual  Public  Welfare  Institute  for  Negro  Social  Workers) 


If  there  is  any  subject  endowed  with  our  interest, 
it  should  be  the  welfare  of  children  because  the 
nation’s  future  existence,  the  intelligent  use  of  its 
resources,  the  role  it  will  play  in  world  affairs  depend 
on  its  children — whether  or  not  they  are  physically 
fit  or  whether  they  are  trained  in  self-control  or  in 
the  respect  for  the  rights  of  others. 

Safeguarding  the  health  and  safety  of  young 
workers  should  be  a public  concern  at  all  times.  It 
becomes  doubly  important  in  wartime  when  young, 
immature,  and  inexperienced  workers  are  expected 
to  handle  jobs  previously  performed  by  adults. 

When  we  see  a lively  teen-age  youngster  as- 
sembling parts  in  a factory  or  harvesting  crops  in 
the  field,  the  job  may  appear  no  more  taxing  upon 
him  than  upon  the  mature  worker  alongside  him. 
Actually,  the  adolescent  is  carrying  a heavier  load 
than  the  adult.  Boys  and  girls  in  their  middle  teens 
are  growing  rapidly.  They  are  undergoing  many 
physical  and  emotional  changes.  The  rapid  growth, 
in  fact,  the  whole  maturing  process,  throws  an  added 
strain  upon  the  young  worker.  And  because  he  is 
still  growing,  he  is  especially  susceptible  to  unfavor- 
able health  conditions  that  may  even  alter  the  course 
of  his  physical  development.  Thus  everything  that 
interferes  with  his  normal  growth — over-fatigue,  im- 
proper diet,  inadequate  rest  or  lack  of  fresh  air,  or 
sunshine,  and  of  exercise — may  have  a lasting  effect 
upon  him.  He  is  more  liable  to  have  accidents  than 
the  adult  because  he  has  less  knowledge  of  hazards. 
He  likes  to  take  chances  and  is  apt  to  neglect  the  use 
of  protective  measures  in  jobs  involving  health  or 
accident  hazards. 

Children  of  the  same  age  vary  greatly  in  their 
physical  capacity.  Some  teen-age  boys  and  girls  are 
less  mature  physically  than  others  of  the  same  age 
and  cannot  stand  as  strenuous  exertion.  Some  have 
physical  defects  or  weaknesses  which  the  wrong  type 
of  job  may  aggravate  into  life-long  handicaps.  For  a 
few  young  people,  any  job  may  be  a danger  to  life. 
For  example : 

Tuberculosis  may  show  no  outward  symptoms  in 
its  early  stages.  When  large  groups  of  presumably 
healthy  boys  and  girls  are  examined,  a few  are 
usually  found  with  unsuspected  infections.  Some  of 
these  young  people  may  need  special  care  if  they  are 
to  recover.  For  them  any  type  of  work  may  lead  to 
disaster.  A larger  number  are  likely  to  have  in- 
fection in  inactive  form.  Work  may  carry  no  special 
hazard  for  these  boys  and  girls  if  conditions  are 
favorable,  but  work  at  a job  too  strenuous  may  cause 
the  infection  to  flare  into  active  disease. 

Defective  vision  may  be  a serious  handicap  to  a 
young  person  who  performs  work  involving  long- 
continued,  close  use  of  the  eyes.  Not  only  does  the 
defect  limit  his  efficiency  on  the  job,  but  the  con- 
tinued eye  strain  may  result  in  permanent  damage  to 


his  eyes.  Defective  vision  also  increases  liability  to 
accident. 

Heart  disease  may  occur  in  young  people  in  vary- 
ing degrees  of  severity.  It  is  most  often  caused  by 
rheumatic  fever.  This  may  leave  the  boy  or  girl 
with  a heart  so  seriously  impaired  that  he  should  not 
work  at  all.  It  may,  however,  leave  no  sign  that  his 
heart  is  damaged ; the  danger  then  lies  in  the  possible 
recurrence  of  the  rheumatic  fever.  A boy  or  girl 
with  such  latent  heart  disease  should  not  undertake 
a job  in  which  strenuous  work,  overfatigue,  or  other 
unfavorable  working  conditions  will  lower  his  re- 
sistance to  the  disease. 

It  is  extremely  important  that  young  people  be 
given  physical  examinations  before  they  are  em- 
ployed, to  determine  whether  the  proposed  jobs  are 
suited  to  their  physical  capacity.  On  the  basis  of 
these  examinations  a certificate  may  be  denied  alto- 
gether if  the  child’s  health  would  be  imperiled  by 
employment  in  any  job;  or  a limited  certificate  may 
be  issued,  permitting  his  employment  only  in  speci- 
fied jobs  under  specified  conditions  and  requiring 
reexamination  within  a few  months.  When  resources 
for  examinations  are  inadequate,  school  health 
records  might  be  utilized  as  a means  of  checking  at 
least  for  major  defects,  such  as  cardiac  conditions 
and  hernia. 

But  preemployment  examinations  are  not  enough. 
They  should  be  followed  by  correction  of  remediable 
defects.  If  possible,  provision  should  be  made  also 
for  regular  follow-up  examinations  to  make  sure  that 
the  young  worker’s  health  is  holding  up  under  the 
job,  and  to  spot  and  treat  early  any  injury  to  health 
that  may  have  occurred  since  he  started  on  the  job. 

Young  people  seldom  attain  full  muscular  develop- 
ment before  they  reach  18  years.  Boys  under  18,  as 
well  as  girls,  should,  therefore,  be  excluded  from  jobs 
involving  the  lifting  of  heavy  weights  and  from  other 
heavy  labor  because  of  the  danger  of  excessive 
fatigue  and  of  serious  muscular  strain. 

It  is  poor  economy  in  the  long  run  to  prolong 
working  hours  beyond  a certain  point.  Excessive 
fatigue  not  only  reduces  the  efficiency  of  the  young 
worker  but  may  lead  to  accidents  and,  if  long  con- 
tinued, may  damage  his  health.  To  prevent  over- 
fatigue, boys  and  girls  under  18  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  work  more  than  eight  hours  a day  or  48 
hours  a week  either  on  farms  or  on  other  jobs. 

In  most  states  the  standards  mentioned  are  a 
matter  of  law,  at  least  for  children  up  to  16  yeafs  of 
age,  in  many  fields  of  employment.  The  child-labor 
laws  of  42  states  now  have  a maximum  work-week 
of  48  hours  or  less  for  workers  up  to  16  or  18  years 
of  age. 

For  youngsters  who  attend  school  and  who  also 
work,  these  same  limits  should  be  put  on  the  com- 
bined hours  of  school  and  work — except  that,  as 
(See  HEALTH  OF  CHILDREN,  Page  12) 
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What  They  Think  Of  Public  Assistance 


“In  my  visiting  there  has  been  one  incident  in 
which  gratefulness  has  been  very  graphically  im- 
plied. The  old  Indian  didn’t  say,  ‘Thank  you,’ 
directly  but  I could  feel  he  was  saying  it  when  he 
told  me  about  receiving  his  check  every  month.  He 
is  a squat,  bent,  round-faced  old  man.  When  he 
stands  up  his  legs  seem  to  go  in  opposite  directions 
but  he  manages  to  totter  along  with  the  help  of  a 
walking  stick.  He  is  almost  blind.  His  face  out  of 
which  grow  a few  white  whiskers  which  match  his 
white  mustache  wears  that  benign  expression  which 
comes  with  peaceful  old  age.  He  and  I were  sitting 
on  his  front  porch  talking  about  his  affairs.  He 
lifted  one  arm,  pointed  his  hand,  and  turned  his 
head  in  the  direction  from  which  the  rural  mail 
carrier  comes.  He  slowly  traced  the  course  of  the 
road  and  stopped  with  his  finger  pointing  where  the 
mail  box  is.  His  old,  soft,  Indian  voice  accompanied 
this  movement,  ‘Every  month  it  comes — the  car 
comes,  from  there.  I hear  it  and  go  over  and  there 
it  is.  Six  dollars  every  month.  I buy  shoes — three 
dollars,  maybe ; flour,  sugar,  coffee,  lard.  Every 
month  it  comes — right  there.  I look  for  it  and  hear 
it.  It  never  fails  to  come’.” 


“I  don’t  know  what  would  have  become  of  me 
without  the  help  I have  had  and  because  of  the  in- 
terest that  has  been  shown  in  me,  I feel  free  to  call 
on  you  now  when  I need  more  help  so  badly.” 


“I  want  to  tell  you  how  much  I appreciate  the  in- 
crease in  my  check  during  my  wife’s  sickness.  With 
it,  I was  able  to  provide  the  things  she  needed,  pay 
somebody  to  help  nurse  her  and  take  care  of  the 
doctor’s  bill.  It  was  a wonderful  blessing  to  me 
and  to  her.” 


“I  wish  to  express  my  deep  appreciation  to  the 
welfare  board  for  the  aid  rendered  my  father 
through  your  organization.” 


“I  know  how  busy  you  are,  but  pardon  my  inter- 
ruption long  enough  for  me  to  tell  you  how  much  I 
appreciate  your  interest  and  attention  in  regard  to 
my  ‘Pension.’  It  means  a great  deal  to  me,  and  I 
thank  you  more  than  I can  tell  for  all  you  have  done 
for  me.” 


“I  do  appreciate  what  you  do  for  me  and  God 
knows  my  heart,  and  knows  that  I do.  . . . Now 
thanking  you  for  all  past  favors  and  help,  I am 
Very  Resp’t.,  Your  Friend.” 


“Each  month  we  is  glad  because  the  mail  brings 
us  something  to  buy  wood  with  and  keep  a shelter 
over  our  years  and  be  independent  from  the  wolf.” 


“The  check  received  means  that  we  are  able,  my 
husband  and  I,  to  buy  medicine  as  well  as  food  and 


clothes.  We  are  sure  that  it  has  prolonged  our 
lives.” 


“I’ve  been  a teacher  for  many  years.  I didn’t  have 
a very  good  certificate  and  didn’t  make  much  money. 
I taught  in  a poor  school  and  had  to  always  help 
the  children  buy  school  supplies.  I have  given  my 
life  and  my  earnings  to  teach  children  to  read  and 
write.  I didn’t  have  enough  public  school  experi- 
ence to  draw  any  pension.  The  old  age  assistance 
has  given  me  an  independent  feeling  and  an  oppor- 
tunity to  exist.” 


“With  my  daughter’s  help  and  the  $12  I receive 
of  old  age  assistance  has  enabled  me  to  dress  decent- 
ly and  to  keep  my  house  warm  and  cozy.” 


“I  am  writing  to  tell  you  I am  married  and  have 
a home  now  and  do  not  need  the  old  age  pension  and 
wish  to  thank  you  for  your  kindness.  Also  tell  Mrs. 
X.  (caseworker)  I shall  not  forget  her  when  I was 
homeless  and  in  need.  ...  I trust  you  give  this 
pension  to  some  one  like  I was  when  I first  received 
it.” 


“While  I am  writing  you  this  letter  I will  take  the 
opportunity  to  thank  you  for  the  increase  which  was 
given  me  the  first  of  the  year  and  for  the  kindness 
you  have  shown  me  in  the  past.  Thanking  you  for 
your  faithful  and  efficient  service  as  our  county 
superintendent  of  public  welfare.” 


“I  wish  to  extend  to  you  and  the  county  board  of 
welfare  my  sincere  thanks  for  granting  me  old  age 
assistance.  I can  never  thank  you  enough.  Words 
fail  to  express  my  delight.” 


“My  husband  and  I want  to  express  our  thanks 
to  you  and  everyone  who  helped  us  receive  this 
money  for  the  past  year,  by  receiving  aid  it  has 
been  so  I could  keep  my  family  together,  give  us 
warm  clothes,  good  food,  and  a nice  clean  warm 
place  to  sleep.  I feel  now  that  my  husband  can  now 
take  up  the  cross  and  move  onward,  So  stop  this 
money  and  send  it  to  some  other  family  that  needs 
it  badly  so  they  may  have  warm  clothes,  etc.  Please 
let  me  thank  you  again  in  behalf  of  my  whole 
family.” 


“My  husband  has  come  back  to  us  and  is  work- 
ing. We  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  $15  which  was 
sent  to  me  for  the  care  of  my  three  children.  You 
may  discontinue  it  now.” 


“Since  my  husband’s  death  the  ADC  check  has 
been  our  entire  subsistence.  We  thank  you  for  the 
part  you  had  in  obtaining  it  for  us.” 


“The  government  must  love  little  children  when 
it  is  kind  enough  to  send  me  a check  each  month 
to  buy  the  food  for  my  three  nieces  and  nephews.  I 
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am  glad  to  have  them,  but  I could  not  keep  them  if 
the  government  didn’t  send  me  a check  to  help  with 
their  supplies.” 


“I  appreciate  more  than  I can  tell  you  the  help 
I’ve  been  given.  Because  of  it,  we’ve  been  able  to 
get  things  he  needed  that  I couldn’t  provide  for 
him.” 

“Many  times  after  my  husband  died,  I went  hun- 
gry to  let  the  children  have  what  there  was.  Lately, 
getting  more  money  has  let  me  eat  all  I wanted.” 


“I  sure  do  appreciate  everything  you  have  done 
for  the  children  . . . and  I thank  you  so  much  for 
your  help.” 


“Please  accept  my  sincere  thanks  for  the  help  you 
have  given  me  in  the  past  and  you  may  stop  the  pay- 
ments now  for  my  daughter  has  finished  high  school 
and  she  is  working  though  she  is  just  17.” 


“Not  knowing  whom  to  thank  for  the  increase  of 
my  assistance  check  I am  giving  you  the  credit  and 
wish  to  thank  you  very  much.” 


“I  want  to  thank  you  again  for  helping  me  to 
have  my  throat  operation.  I feel  so  much  better.  It 
surely  does  seem  good  not  to  have  sore  throat  half 
the  time.  The  babies  are  fine  considering  the  new 
teeth  they  are  cutting.” 


“You  may  discontinue  my  checks  each  month  as 
I have  sufficient  funds  to  live  on.  I do  thank  you 
so  much  for  the  help  you  have  given  me  in  the  past 
two  years.” 


“For  your  kind  consideration  for  myself  and 
others,  we  thank  you.” 


“Dear  Mrs.  .... , You  asked  me  to  notify  you 

when  I received  a check  from  my  boy  in  service.  It 
arrived  this  week  and  I was  glad  to  get  it.  I wish 
to  thank  you  for  the  check  which  has  helped  me  to 
raise  my  children.” 


“Dear  Mrs.  , I am  notifying  you  to  stop  my 

check.  Since  I am  receiving  one  from  the  army.  I 
sure  appreciate  what  you  have  done  for  me.  It  has 
been  a lot  of  help  to  us.” 

# 

COUNTY  WELFARE  BOARDS 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 

Where  changes  have  occurred  in  the  condition  of 
any  recipient  requiring  a modification  or  termination 
of  a grant,  the  county  welfare  board  is  authorized  to 
make  such  modifications  or  terminations  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  law  and  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  state  board  as  may  be  justified  by 
the  facts  and  circumstances,  but  prompt  notice  of 
such  action  must  be  given  to  the  recipient  as  well  as 


notice  that  he  has  the  right  of  appeal  therefrom  to 
the  State  Board  of  Allotments  and  Appeal. 

A clear  understanding  of  the  responsibilities  of  the 
board  as  such  and  the  responsibilities  of  the  superin- 
tendent and  his  staff  will  make  for  sound  adminis- 
tration and,  therefore,  provide  better  service  to  those 
found  to  be  in  need. 

The  responsibilities  relating  to  grants  are  the  joint 
responsibilities  of  the  board,  the  superintendent — 
who  is  the  executive  officer  of  the  board  and  its 
secretary — and  his  staff.  All  actions  which  affect 
grants — awarding  grants,  rejecting  formal  applica- 
tions, terminating  grants,  revising  grants,  and  rein- 
stating grants — require  formal  board  action.  It  is 
obvious,  however,  that  such  actions  must  be  taken  in 
accordance  with  the  facts  and  circumstances  in  each 
instance  and  that  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
superintendent  to  ascertain  these  facts  and  circum- 
stances through  investigations,  made  by  himself  or 
his  case  workers;  that  is,  a thorough  exploration  of 
the  requirements  of  each  applicant  and  periodically 
of  each  recipient,  as  well  as  all  cash  income  and  other 
available  resources,  and  to  place  the  findings  before 
the  members  of  the  county  welfare  board  at  regular 
meetings. 

Board  actions  affecting  grants  are,  therefore, 
governed  by  the  facts  and  circumstances  which  the 
superintendent  and  his  staff  can  ascertain  through 
investigation.  Although  the  members  of  the  board 
have  the  responsibility  of  making  decisions  as  to 
eligibility  and  the  amount  of  the  grant  in  each  in- 
stance, they  also  have  the  greater  responsibility  of 
seeing  that  a thorough  exploration  of  needs,  income 
and  resources  has  been  made  in  each  case;  that  all 
actions  as  to  grants  are  taken  in  accordance  with 
the  facts  and  circumstances — one  important  part 
being  the  facts  shown  by  the  family  or  individual 
budget — limited,  of  course,  by  funds  available,  and 
the  provisions  of  the  state  plan  which  includes 
policies  and  procedures  with  respect  to  the  evaluation 
of  requirements,  income  and  resources,  and  the  de- 
termination of  the  amount  of  the  grant. 

• 

ABOUT  THIS  MONTH'S 
CONTRIBUTORS 

R.  Eugene  Brown  is  director  of  the  public  as- 
sistance division  in  the  state  department. 

Ada  McRackan  is  supervisor  of  standards  and  pro- 
cedures and  the  adjustment  service  in  the  state 
department. 

J.  M.  Neese  is  director  of  the  state  department’s 
division  of  institutions  and  corrections. 

Mrs.  Jeannette  Sills  is  a Negro  caseworker  in  the 
Franklin  county  department. 

Annie  D.  Singfield  is  a Negro  caseworker  with  the 
Anson  county  department. 

Mrs.  Lillian  Cannady  is  staff  nurse  with  the  Wake 
county  health  department. 
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ON  CHILDREN? 

(Continued  from  Page  6) 

degree  there  has  been  a break-down  in  relationships 
in  order  to  give  adequate  treatment.  Case  work  can 
make  the  relief  experience  less  destructive  for  all 
families  if  the  situation  itself  is  not  beyond  repair 
and  the  child  beyond  the  reach  except  if  dealt  with 
directly  through  a specialized  agency.  If  the  problem 
is  merely  a financial  one,  the  case  worker  should  be 
careful  lest  she  interfere  with  the  job  of  the  parent 
by  playing  fairy-god-mother  to  the  children  in  giving 
shoes  and  clothing.  The  children  should  think  of 
these  articles  as  something  “my  mother  and  daddy 
gave  me”  instead  of  something  from  “relief.”  As 
has  already  been  stated,  the  child’s  physical  basic 
needs  should  be  met  through  the  parent. 

Does  the  state  of  being  on  relief  affect  the  child? 
In  1940  it  was  estimated  that  from  six  to  eight 
million  children  were  receiving  public  support.  In 
New  York  City  alone  there  were  400,000  children  in 
families  dependent  upon  some  form  of  public  as- 
sistance. The  child  population  of  the  city  at  that 
time  totaled  1,500,000.  These  statistics  show  that 
more  than  one  out  of  every  four  children  were  shar- 
ing with  his  parent  the  experience  of  living  on  relief. 

Many  case  histories  show  that  the  child  gives  no 
thought  to  his  relief  status.  Recently,  I heard  the 
following  remark  from  an  adolescent  who  resides  in 
the  home  of  an  old  age  recipient  and  who  succeeded 
in  securing  a social  security  card  at  age  14.  He  said 
“When  I get  to  be  65,  I won’t  have  to  ask  them  to 
raise  my  grant  because  I’ll  be  getting  two  checks — 
social  security  and  old  age  assistance.”  In  a selec- 
tion taken  from  Pendings  and  Collaterals  published 
by  Social  Work  Today,  the  new  case  worker  was 
making  her  first  visit  when  she  saw  Jimmie.  “What 
are  you  going  to  do  when  you  grow  up  Jimmie?” 
asked  the  worker  trying  to  win  the  confidence  of  the 
Smiths  through  their  pride  and  joy,  age  8.  Jimmie 
thought  for  a while,  then  replied,  “I  dunno — do  you 
think  you  can  get  me  on  WPA  ?”  There  was  nothing 
out  of  line  about  this  ambition  because  Jimmie’s 
father  and  two  uncles  were  on  WPA  projects  along 
with  other  men  on  the  block.  Relief,  then,  is  just  as 
common  an  experience  as  the  park,  the  playground, 
and  the  clinic  with  no  stigma  attached.  All  of  these 
are  facilities  provided  by  the  community  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  child  for  normal  development. 

Inadequate  relief  has  its  effect  on  personality.  For 
example,  an  undernourished  child  is  often  more 
irritable  and  quarrelsome  than  the  physically  normal 
child.  Sherman  said,  “His  sensitivity  and  irritability 
may  cause  him  to  respond  more  quickly  than  the 
normal  child  to  difficulties  and  frustrations.”  Dr. 
Mary  Riggs  Noble  made  a survey  to  estimate  the 
presence  or  absence  of  malnutrition  in  a large  group 
of  children  in  Pennsylvania.  Physical  examinations 

Iwere  given  in  two  cities.  In  first  city  1,004  were 
examined  and  907  in  the  second  city.  More  than  50 
per  cent  were  below  par.  For  comparison  the  same 
physical  examination  was  given  to  a group  of  chil- 
dren not  selected  on  the  basis  of  relief.  Thirty-one 
per  cent  were  below  par.  It  would  appear  that  the 


children  in  families  on  relief  in  these  two  cities  were 
in  far  poorer  condition  than  those  not  selected  on  the 
basis  of  relief.  The  solution  to  such  a problem  ob- 
viously depends  greatly  on  a community’s  ability  to 
provide  adequate  food,  adequate  medical  care,  ade- 
quate housing,  recreation,  and  outdoor  life  for  its 
families.  The  most  effective  method  in  getting  this 
done  would  unquestionably  be  through  surveys  to 
show  the  community  what  actually  is  happening  to 
its  children  as  a result  of  inadequate  relief  and  care. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  such  a large  number  of 
children  are  on  relief,  it  may  be  well  to  assume  that 
the  case  worker  plays  an  important  role  in  the  life  of 
the  child  while  in  the  discharge  of  her  duties.  Be- 
cause of  the  enormous  size  of  case  loads,  children  for 
the  most  part  are  mainly  names  on  face  sheets  and 
budget  cards,  significant  only  when  they  present  a 
problem.  If  the  worker  fails  to  recognize  the  family 
as  being  composed  of  a group  of  individuals  with 
different  problems  and  needs  there  may  be  a break- 
down in  the  family  relationships  great  enough  to 
cause  a permanently  destructive  effect  on  the  child. 
The  case  worker’s  very  presence  is  artificial.  What 
she  says,  how  she  says  it — her  critical  glance  here 
and  there — all  leave  their  impression  on  each  member 
of  the  family  no  matter  what  his  age. 

Crises  brought  about  as  a result  of  the  war  such 
as  pressure  to  conserve  gasoline,  a desire  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  transportation,  and  then  to  economize  on 
time  in  making  second  calls  may  tempt  the  worker  to 
question  Jimmie,  aged  eight,  when  she  calls  and  finds 
no  member  of  the  family  at  home  but  him.  Getting 
necessary  information  without  making  a return  visit 
may  seem  more  important  to  her  than  the  effect  her 
method  may  have  on  Jimmie  and  on  the  family.  If 
she  suspects  that  the  family  is  not  eligible  for.  cer- 
tain grant — such  as  those  cases  where  the  family 
may  be  accommodating  one  or  two  boarders — she  is 
tempted  to  ask,  perhaps,  “who  sleeps  where?” 

What  is  the  child’s  reaction  to  an  adult  who  traps 
him  into  telling  things  the  family  wants  concealed? 
If  he  is  punished  for  telling  the  truth,  what  con- 
fusions about  dishonesty  does  this  create  for  him? 
What  does  it  do  to  a child  to  realize  that  his  parents 
who  have  taught  him  the  story  of  the  “cherry  tree” 
are  themselves  afraid  of  a case  worker  and  not  frank 
in  their  relations  with  her.  On  the  other  hand  Jim- 
mie might  have  been  warned  by  the  parent  in  telling 
the  family’s  business.  We  should  be  greatly  con- 
cerned lest  the  child  has  learned  to  see  the  danger  to 
him  and  to  his  family  in  our  questions.  Should  we 
be  surprised  that  such  a child  is  suspicious  and  dis- 
trustful to  all  authority?  Such  experiences  develop 
patterns  of  deception,  hostility,  and  fear.  If  the 
worker  recognizes  how  serious  the  Shylock  Holmes 
method  affects  the  child,  she  cannot  be  justified  in 
using  it  in  the  name  of  time-saving,  transportation- 
saving,  and  gasoline-saving.  It  is  our  responsibility 
to  develop  our  individual  abilities  to  deal  responsibly, 
sympathetically,  and  in  consciously  limited  areas 
with  families  on  relief. 

In  conclusion  may  I emphasize  that  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  relief  has  been  a destructive  experience  for 
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some  in  the  past,  case  work  can  modify  situations 
where  family  values  have  been  weakened  and  sus- 
tain those  which  have  not  been  impaired.  We  must 
be  careful  not  to  take  over  the  parental  role  in  any 
situation  in  connection  with  the  relief  grant.  The 
community  does,  sometimes,  have  to  take  over  the 
parental  role  where  parents  are  incapable  of  assum- 
ing it,  but  the  cause  should  not  ever  be  related  to 
economic  need.  We  must  build  our  practice  on  a 
profound  respect  for  individual  personality;  and  de- 
velop our  methods  in  a way  that  leaves  the  client 
“free  to  be  himself,”  to  face  his  own  problems,  to 
develop  strength  by  the  exercise  of  his  own  powers 
within  the  limitations  of  his  own  situation,  and  to 
choose  and  to  use  available  opportunities  according 
to  his  own  wants  and  capacities.  In  this  setting 
children  can  live  and  have  normal  growth  experiences 
which  will  enable  them  to  grow  up  on  relief  free  from 
the  potential  dangers. 

• 

HEALTH  OF  CHILDREN 

(Continued  from  Page  8) 

school  is  likely  to  be  different  from  a job  and  less 
strenuous,  a total  of  9 hours  a day  may  not  be  too 
much  for  some  boys  and  girls  of  16  and  17.  Growing 
boys  and  girls  should  have  variety  and  free  move- 
ment in  their  activities.  They  need  adequate  lunch 
and  rest  periods  and  at  least  one  day’s  rest  in  seven. 
They  should  be  spared  the  added  fatigue  of  night 
work.  Uninterrupted  sleep  during  the  daytime  is 
difficult,  especially  under  the  crowded  living  condi- 
tions in  many  defense  areas,  and  young  people  who 
work  on  the  night  shift  are  unlikely  to  obtain  the 
rest  they  require  for  healthful  growth. 

The  amount  of  strain  in  a young  worker’s  job  de- 
pends on  the  surroundings  in  which  he  works  as  well 
as  on  his  working  hours.  Adequate  lighting  and 
ventilation  are  of  great  importance  and  should  be 
provided  on  all  indoor  jobs.  From  working  in  light 
too  poor  for  the  type  of  work  performed,  boys  and 
girls  may  develop  permanent  visual  defects.  Breath- 
ing the  atmosphere  of  a poorly  ventilated  room  over 
long  periods  has  a depressing  effect.  It  hastens 
fatigue  and  diminishes  the  appetite. 

Seats  should  be  available  in  all  workrooms  so  that 
during  the  work  period  boys  and  girls  may  sit  for 
short  intervals,  at  least.  But,  unless  chairs  are 
properly  designed,  serious  posture  defects  may  de- 
velop in  young  workers. 

Growing  boys  and  girls  are  always  hungry.  They 
must  have  large  amounts  of  the  right  kind  of  foods 
for  their  healthful  physical  development.  Both  on 
the  job  and  in  school  a lunch  period  long  enough  to 
permit  an  unhurried  meal  at  a table  should  be 
allowed. 

The  conditions  under  which  young  workers  live 
affect  their  health  and  efficiency  almost  as  much  as 
do  the  conditions  under  which  they  work.  It  is 
pointed  out  that  work  camps  and  farm  homes  should 
have  good  sanitation  and  a safe  water  and  milk 


supply,  and  should  afford  nourishing  food,  adequate 
rest  and  recreation. 

Young  workers  need  to  appreciate  the  importance 
of  protecting  their  own  health  and  to  understand 
what  such  protection  means.  There  should  be  edu- 
cational programs  of  health  and  safety  directed  to 
the  special  needs  of  boys  and  girls  on  the  job.  These 
should  be  so  planned  as  to  arrest  the  attention  of 
young  people  and  enlist  their  understanding  effort 
in  the  protection  of  their  health. 


COMPARISON  OF  RELIEF  EXPENDITURES  IN 
NORTH  CAROLINA  SHOWING  AMOUNT  OF 
DECREASE  DURING  THE  TWELVE-MONTH 
PERIOD  FROM  JULY  1942  TO  JULY  1943 


JULY  1942  JULY  1943 

Recipients  Amount  Recipients  Amount 


OAA  39,352  $406,752  36,645  $390,252 

ADC  (families)....  9,782  167,684  7,693  141,243 

AB  2,242  33,997  2,202  34,390 

General  relief  3,662  27,944  2,713  22,973 

OFA  2,323  30,276  2,071*  34,013 


Total  . 57,361  $666,653  51,324  $622,871 

Commodity  cases  . 17,443**  $1,000,000 

WPA  11,000  550,000  (est.)  


Total  85,804  $2,216,653  51,324  $622,871 


OFA,  other  financial  assistance,  includes  medical  care,  hos- 
pitalization, and  boarding  home  care. 

*June,  1943. 

**Average  number  receiving  commodities  1942-43. 


During  1942,  federal,  state  and  local  governments  spent 
more  than  $955  million  for  old  age  assistance,  aid  to  dependent 
children,  aid  to  the  blind  and  general  relief,  according  to  the 
Social  Security  Bulletin  for  July,  1943.  Expenditures  average 
$7.29  per  inhabitant  for  the  country  as  a whole,  lowest  since 
1937.  Only  three  states  and  two  territories  ranked  below 
North  Carolina  in  OAA  expenditures  per  inhabitant.  Five 
states  and  one  territory  spent  less  than  N.C.  on  ADC;  16  states 
and  two  territories  spent  less  on  blind  aid,  while  only  two 
states  and  one  territory  spent  less  than  North  Carolina’s  10 
cents  per  inhabitant  on  general  relief.  N.C.  expenditures  were 
listed  as:  OAA,  $1.36;  ADC,  .56;  AB,  .11;  GR,  .10. 


24TH  ANNUAL  PUBLIC  WELFARE  INSTITUTE 
DATES  SET  AS  OCTOBER  19  THROUGH  22 

The  24th  annual  Public  Welfare  Institute  will  be 
held  October  19  to  22  on  the  theme  “Public  Welfare 
Protective  Services  to  Youth  in  a War  Situation.” 
Whether  the  sessions  will  be  held  in  Chapel  Hill  or 
in  Raleigh  had  not  been  determined  as  this  issue  of 
Public  Welfare  News  went  to  press.  The  23rd  In- 
stitute was  moved  last  year  from  the  Orange  county 
town  to  Raleigh  because  of  the  difficult  housing 
situation  in  Chapel  Hill  since  Naval  instruction 
groups  had  taken  over  much  of  the  village. 

Out  of  state  speakers  this  year  will  be  Helen 
Hironimus,  warden  of  the  Alderson,  West  Virginia 
Federal  women’s  reformatory;  Marietta  Stevenson 
of  the  American  Public  Welfare  Association,  Chi- 
cago, and  W.  Curtis  Ezell,  of  the  division  of  social 
protection  of  the  Social  Security  Board  and  North 
Carolina  field  representative  for  that  organization. 
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North  Carolina’s  new  Hospitals  Board  of  Control.  Front  row,  left  to  right:  C.  Wayland  Spruill,  Windsor;  Associate 
Justice  M.  V.  Barnhill  who  administered  the  oath  of  office;  Governor  Broughton;  Senator  W.  G.  Clarke,  Tarboro;  Mrs.  Rivers 
D.  Johnson,  Warsaw;  Dr.  Carl  V.  Reynolds,  Raleigh.  Second  row:  N.  E.  Edgerton,  Raleigh,  chairman  of  the  board;  J.  Dwight 
Barbour,  Clayton;  Harry  L.  Riddle,  Morganton;  Mrs.  W.  R.  Stafford,  Durham;  Dr.  Wingate  M.  Johnson,  Winston-Salem; 
Leonard  L.  Oettinger,  Kinston;  W.  A.  Dees,  Goldsboro;  Dr.  Roscoe  B.  McMillan,  Red  Springs;  J.  Harper  Beall,  Lenoir;  Dr. 
Charles  C.  Poindexter,  Greensboro. 


North  Carolina  Mental  Institutions  Now 
Operate  Under  Unified  Board  of  Control 

By  N.  E.  Edgerton,  Chairman 
North  Carolina  Hospitals  Board  of  Control 


On  July  16,  1943,  the  newly  appointed  North 
Carolina  Hospitals  Board  of  Control  met  in  the  office 
of  the  Honorable  J.  Melville  Broughton,  Governor  of 
North  Carolina,  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  and 
receiving  the  Governor’s  recommendations,  embody- 
ing an  ambitious  program  and  reflecting  the  results 
of  his  advocacy  of  the  allocation  of  substantial  funds 
to  help  meet  the  needs.  It  can  be  recorded  that 
Governor  Broughton’s  actions  for  the  betterment  of 


mental  health  have  proved  greater  and  meant  more 
than  just  the  expressions  of  sentiment. 

The  new  work  is  designated  by  a new  law  which 
consolidates  the  operations  of  the  four  mental  hos- 
pitals in  North  Carolina  under  a sixteen-member 
Board  of  Control,  including  the  secretary  of  the 
State  Board  of  Health  as  an  ex  officio  member  of  the 
board.  Proceeding  with  unusual  seriousness  and 
(See  UNIFIED  BOARD,  Page  3) 
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NEW  ASSOCIATION  HEAD 
EXPRESSES  THANKS 

I want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  my 
friends  in  the  State  Department,  in  the  Association 
of  Superintendents,  in  the  Association  of  Case 
Workers  and  from  many  walks  of  life  for  their  kind 
words  of  congratulations  upon  being  selected  as 
president  of  the  N.  C.  Association  of  Superintendents 
of  Public  Welfare.  I shall  endeavor,  to  the  best  of 
my  strength  and  ability,  not  to  disappoint  you  but  to 
carry  out  the  wishes  of  the  superintendents  in  try- 
ing to  build  for  greater  service  for  those  who  come 
to  us.  I appreciate  the  fact  that  practically  every 
superintendent  at  the  meeting  in  Raleigh  offered  me 
their  services  in  whatever  capacity  I might  see  fit 
to  call  them.  I know  our  association  stands  for  the 
highest  aims  and  accomplishments  in  social  work, 
and  I shall  endeavor  to  lead  to  and  point  out  such 
things. 

We  have  been  spending  a large  part  of  our  time 
working  with  old  age  assistance  clients  and  I am 
sure,  as  a whole,  we  have  done  a good  job  along  this 
line  but  in  spending  so  much  time  working  with 
people  whose  lives  have  already  been  spent,  and  for 
whom  there  is  little  we  can  do  except  to  help  make 
them  more  comfortable  in  their  last  days,  we  have 
neglected  the  boys  and  girls  who  come  under  our 
observation  and  whose  lives  are  before  them. 
“Services  to  Youth,”  theme  of  our  conference,  was 
most  timely  and  I trust  we  may  find  more  time  to 
work  with  the  group  who  are  to  be  the  citizens  of 
tomorrow,  both  from  our  ADC  families  and  the 
hundreds  of  boys  and  girls  who  come  under  our 
observation  from  day  to  day. 

Illustrating  this,  I want  to  tell  a story  about  one 
of  our  boys  whom  we  first  knew  in  the  fall  of  1936. 
Joseph,  about  12  years  of  age,  came  to  see  us, 
stating  his  father  was  out  of  the  home  and  no  longer 
supported  his  mother,  his  little  sister  and  himself ; 
that  they  had  been  living  in  a county  nearer  the  west 
but  had  recently  moved  to  Goldsboro  where  his 
mother  and  little  sister  could  live  with  one  of  his 
mother’s  sisters  and  that  he  was  living  with  another 
aunt ; that  his  aunt  was  willing  to  give  him  food  for 


the  work  he  could  do  about  the  place  but  was  not 
willing  to  buy  clothes  and  send  him  to  school,  and  he 
particularly  wanted  to  go  to  school. 

Joseph  was  a handsome,  brown-eyed  boy,  sadly  in 
need  of  proper  clothing  but  with  plenty  of  ambition. 
We  immediately  got  in  touch  with  the  superintendent 
of  the  county  in  which  he  formerly  lived,  and  this 
superintendent  confirmed  Joseph’s  statements  and 
authorized  assistance.  From  that  day  until  1940  we 
were  in  close  touch  with  Joseph.  Then  we  learned 
that  he  went  into  another  county  and  from  there  had 
been  sent  to  CCC  camp  so  his  allotment  could  go  to 
his  mother  and  his  little  sister,  both  of  whom  had 
been  his  chief  concern. 

One  day  early  in  1942  he  walked  in  the  office  in 
the  uniform  of  a U.  S.  Marine,  stating  he  was  at 
home  on  furlough  and  when  he  returned  to  camp  he 
expected  to  be  sent  overseas ; that  he  wanted  to 
thank  us  for  what  we  had  done  for  him  and  tell  us 
goodbye.  At  that  time  he  had  already  earned 
several  medals  for  marksmanship.  Upon  leaving  the 
office  he  stepped  back  to  the  door  and  said,  “Mr.  Best, 
I’m  going  to  get  one  Jap  for  you.” 

We  have  just  recently  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
Joseph  in  the  office,  still  dressed  as  a Marine,  and  as 
fine-looking  a Marine  as  I ever  saw,  with  several 
ribbons  and  stars  on  his  breast.  He  told  me  he  had 
seen  service  in  China,  the  South  Pacific,  Guadacanal ; 
had  been  in  nine  battles,  137  bombings,  38  shellings, 
and  one  ship-sinking,  and  very  modestly  stated  he 
had  received  a Presidential  Citation;  that  he  had 
been  in  a hospital  for  five  months  and  that  he  was 
well  now  and  ready  to  return  to  the  front.  He  was 
at  home  on  a 30-day  furlough  and  had  come  in  to 
let  me  know  he  had  gotten  “my  Jap.”  We  have 
learned  that,  single-handed,  he  “got  nine  Japs”  at 
one  time. 

What  I want  to  say  to  you  is  this: — there  are 
other  “Josephs”  in  every  community.  Let’s  find 
them  and  give  them  a lift  and  help  them  develop  into 
fine  citizens  for  the  tomorrows. 

J.  A.  Best,  President 

N.  C.  Association  of  Superintendents 

of  Public  Welfare. 

• 

MISS  STANLAND  MOVED 

The  psychological  services  made  available  to  west- 
ern North  Carolina  localities  from  headquarters  in 
Charlotte  will  be  operated  after  the  first  of  the  year 
from  a new  station  in  Morganton  in  the  Burke 
County  welfare  department. 

Marian  Stanland,  state  department  psychologist 
who  has  been  rendering  service  from  offices  at  the 
Charlotte  Mental  Hygiene  Clinic,  will  move  to  the 
Burke  County  seat  late  in  December. 

The  service  will  still  be  available  to  the  Charlotte 
clinic  while  service  to  approximately  30  counties  will 
be  greatly  facilitated  with  the  more  centrally  located 
headquarters. 
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with  the  fervent  hope  and  desire  that  the  dawn  of  a 
new  era  in  the  care,  custody,  treatment  and  cure  of 
mental  patients  has  begun,  the  board  manifested  a 
fine  spirit  of  determination  to  endeavor  to  overcome 
the  obstacles  and  to  accomplish  the  task  of  bettering 
conditions  and  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  un- 
fortunates in  every  way  possible.  • 

The  existing  global  chaotic  war  conditions  have 
accentuated  the  manpower  shortage.  So  acute  has 
become  the  employee  shortage  in  each  institution  at 
this  time  that  it  has  created  an  alarming  condition. 
There  remains  so  much  to  be  done  and  so  little  now 
available  with  which  to  do  it  that  a reasonable 
amount  of  patience  must  be  granted  before  the 
realization  of  any  ambitious  program  can  be  com- 
pletely accomplished. 

Every  effort  is  being  made  to  cope  with  the  serious 
situation  by  trying  to  get  the  salaries  and  wages  in- 
creased, so  that  they  may  become  better  equalized 
and  more  equitably  compensated  for  the  services 
rendered.  If  increases  are  granted,  they  might  be 
the  incentive  that  would  attract  new  employees,  as 
well  as  prove  additional  recognition  of  those  em- 
ployees who  have  rendered  and  are  rendering  such 
loyal  and  faithful  service  to  the  institutions  and 
their  patients. 

Each  of  the  four  institutions  is  headed  by  an 
executive  committee  of  not  less  than  three  members. 
Following  is  a list  of  these  committees: 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEES 

Morganton:  J.  H.  Beall,  chairman,  Lenoir; 
Mrs.  Andrew  Blair,  secretary,  Charlotte;  Dr. 

R.  H.  Crawford,  Rutherfordton ; Dr.  Wingate 
M.  Johnson,  Winston-Salem;  Harry  L.  Riddle, 
Morganton. 

Raleigh:  Senator  W.  G.  Clark,  chairman, 
Tarboro;  C.  W.  Spruill,  secretary,  Windsor; 
Mrs.  W.  R.  Stanford,  M.  D.,  Durham;  N.  E. 
Edgerton,  Raleigh. 

Caswell  Training  School:  L.  L.  Oettinger, 
chairman,  Kinston;  Mrs.  Rivers  D.  Johnson, 

I secretary,  Warsaw;  Dr.  C.  C.  Poindexter, 
Greensboro. 

Goldsboro:  W.  A.  Dees,  chairman,  Goldsboro; 

J.  Dwight  Barbour,  secretary,  Clayton ; Dr. 
Roscoe  D.  McMillan,  Red  Springs;  Dr.  Carl  V. 
Reynolds,  Raleigh. 

The  executive  committees  are  the  advising  bodies 
of  the  Board  of  Control,  with  whom  the  superin- 
tendents and  business  managers  confer  in  regard  to 
the  professional  and  business  affairs  of  the  institu- 
tions. Each  committee  is  authorized  to  perform  all 
I acts  necessary  for  the  proper  conduct  and  manage- 
ment of  the  institution  during  the  intervals  between 
the  meetings  of  the  full  board,  provided  it  shall  not 
inaugurate  any  change  of  policy  without  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Board  of  Control.  The  executive 


committees  of  the  respective  institutions  hold  a 
meeting  each  month  at  said  institution,  except  when 
the  full  board  meets  at  that  particular  institution. 

The  secretary  of  each  executive  committee,  after 
each  meeting,  is  expected  to  send  a copy  of  the 
minutes  of  the  meeting  to  each  member  of  the  Board 
of  Control;  thus  each  board  member  is  informed  of 
the  progress  of  work  going  on  at  each  institution. 

With  the  view  of  obtaining  the  maximum  efficiency 
in  the  operations  of  the  institutions,  the  new  law  has 
made  provisions  for  a general  superintendent  and  a 
general  business  manager,  in  addition  to  a superin- 
tendent and  business  manager  at  each  institution. 
The  law  has  divided  the  duties  of  the  superintendents 
and  business  managers  to  the  extent  that  the 
superintendents  are  relieved  of  the  detailed  business 
management  and  should,  therefore,  have  more  time 
to  devote  to  the  problems  of  mental  health.  The 
business  administration,  in  this  way,  can  become 
more  specialized. 

It  is  regretted  that  the  duties  of  the  general 
superintendent  cannot  be  prescribed  and  defined  by 
the  board  at  this  time  as  the  duties  will  be  so  im- 
portant and  widespread  that  much  thought  and 
planning  are  necessary  before  undertaking  to  de- 
termine much  that  will  be  expected  of  the  superin- 
tendent. Moreover,  it  is  also  regretted  that  the  out- 
patient mental  clinic  work  will  probably  be  deferred 
until  the  selection  of  a general  superintendent. 

The  election  of  the  general  superintendent  has 
been  deferred  due  to  many  conditions  beyond  con- 
trol. It  is  possible  that  the  position  cannot  be  filled 
until  after  the  war.  Opinions  have  been  expressed  to 
proceed  with  extreme  care  and  caution  than  to  act 
hastily  on  such  an  important  matter  upon  which 
rests,  after  all,  one  of  the  main  sources  from  which 
much  information  and  guidance  in  the  advancement 
and  progress  of  mental  health  will  come.  In  the 
instigation  of  improvements  much  will  depend  upon 
the  knowledge  and  experience  of  the  general  super- 
intendent, which  helps  to  make  the  position  so 
important. 

The  duties  of  the  superintendents  and  the  business 
managers  have  been  designated  and  covered  to  a 
great  extent  by  law.  Before  the  fulfillment  of  such 
efficient  operations  can  be  obtained,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary at  all  times  to  have  the  closest  cooperation 
between  the  superintendents  and  the  business  man- 
agers, bearing  in  mind  primarily  that  medical  care 
and  treatment  must  at  all  times  be  on  the  highest 
possible  basis  to  insure  the  greatest  benefits  to  the 
patients.  The  superintendents  and  business  man- 
agers are  to  furnish  each  member  of  the  board, 
monthly,  a copy  of  their  reports  to  their  respective 
executive  committees,  unless  it  is  otherwise  covered 
in  the  minutes  of  the  executive  committee  meeting. 

Without  the  services  of  a general  superintendent 
there  are  certain  basic  improvements  which  can  be 
immediately  undertaken.  The  business  managers 
have  been  instructed  at  once  to  increase  their  dairy 
herds  to  the  end  that  fresh  milk  can  be  furnished  to 
the  patients  so  that  each  child  can  receive  at  least  a 
quart,  and  each  adult  at  least  a pint  of  milk  a day. 
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The  building  of  a strong  physical  body  generally  is 
conducive  to  greater  mental  development. 

The  institutions  are  most  fortunate  in  that  they 
have,  and  operate,  an  extensive  agricultural  program 
which  provides  large  quantities  of  food.  However, 
this  in  its  supplementary  way  does  not  provide  all  of 
the  variety  and  quantity  most  desired. 

It  has  been  suggested  to  the  superintendents  of 
the  various  institutions  that  it  become  a custom  that 
they  invite  the  District  Medical  Society  in  their 
vicinity  to  hold  a meeting  once  a year  at  the  respec- 
tive State  Hospital  and  conduct  a clinic  on  both 
neurological  and  mental  cases. 

Oral  Hygiene 

The  following  Resolution  of  Dentistry  and  Its 
Relation  to  Mental  Patients  has  been  referred  to  the 
committee  on  dentistry  and  left  with  the  executive 
committee  of  each  institution  to  be  carried  out  as  far 
as  possible. 

“BE  IT  RESOLVED  BY  THE  NORTH  CAROLINA 
HOSPITALS  BOARD  OF  CONTROL  AT  ITS  REGULAR 
MEETING  IN  THE  CITY  OF  RALEIGH  ON  THE  29TH 
DAY  OF  SEPTEMBER,  1943: 

1.  That  each  hospital  under  the  control  of  this 
board  have  and  maintain  a complete  dental  office  and 
this  office  be  provided  with  a reception  room  separate 
and  apart  from  the  operating  room. 

2.  That  the  hospital  dentist  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  superintendent  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board 
of  Control.  He  shall  be  a member  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina Dental  Society  and  attend  its  meetings  or  other 
clinics  regularly  enough  to  progress  with  his  profession. 

He  shall  be  a man  of  recognized  ability  and  of  such 
character  and  personality  as  to  understand  the  patients 
and  work  harmoniously  with  them.  He  shall  be  held 
responsible  for  the  custody  and  economical  use  of  all 
equipment  and  supplies. 

3.  That  full  mouth  X-rays  and  thorough  examina- 
tion of  the  teeth  and  all  soft  tissues  of  the  mouth  be 
made  of  each  patient  as  soon  as  practical  after  ad- 
mittance; to  be  followed  with  general  routine  examina- 
tion at  least  once  a year. 

4.  That  a unified  system  of  records  be  established 
and  all  examinations  recorded  that  would  permit  an 
evaluation  on  the  dental  services  and  their  relation  to 
the  general  treatment  in  the  hospital  and  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  patient. 

5.  That  since  the  needs  of  the  patients  of  the 
hospital  should  require  every  working  hour  of  the 
dental  personnel,  it  is  suggested  that  no  service  other 
than  emergency  or  temporary  relief  be  performed  by 
the  dentist  for  an  employee  of  the  hospital  or  for  any- 
one except  bonafide  inmates  of  the  institution.  When 
called  upon,  he  shall  respond  to  any  emergencies  of  the 
hospital  patients. 

6.  That  the  dentist  attend  the  regular  staff  con- 
ferences of  the  hospital  that  he  may  keep  himself 
better  informed  of  the  relationship  that  exists  between 
foci  of  infection,  general  disturbances  and  psycho- 
pathology. 

7.  That  the  dentist  prepare  or  have  prepared  and 
submit  a monthly  report,  covering  all  phases  of  his 
work  to  the  superintendent,  a quarterly  report  to  the 
superintendent  and  executive  committee  of  the  hospital 
and  a yearly  report  to  superintendent  and  Board  of 
Control.” 

The  Governor  has  been  requested  to  appoint  a 
Mental  Health  Council  made  up  of  special  and  private 
agents  as  an  over-all  organization  and  planning  body 
for  mental  health  in  the  state,  said  group  to  plan  also 
with  individual  specialized  groups.  Future  relief 
should  have  a basis  of  research  in  trying  to  determine 
cause  and  effect. 


It  is  proposed  that  the  respective  institutions  im- 
mediately engage  architects  and  engineers  that  they 
may  be  called  upon  for  consultation  to  take  care  of  a 
much-needed  building  program,  as  soon  as  conditions 
will  permit.  Facilities  for  taking  care  of  the  un- 
fortunates in  the  state  are  far  behind  the  require- 
ments. In  one  of  the  institutions  where  renovation 
is  now  in  process,  nineteen  strong  rooms  are  being 
eliminated,  and  substituted  for  these  objectionable 
dungeons  is  the  treatment  of  hydrotherapy.  It  has 
been  said  that  with  more  help  to  assist  in  giving 
hydrotherapy  treatment,  more  strong  rooms  could 
be  eliminated. 

May  the  great  day  soon  arrive  when  the  benefits 
from  the  knowledge  and  improved  treatment  of 
patients  can  eliminate  from  all  institutions  those 
dreaded  incarcerations  of  despair. 

With  an  open  door  policy,  much  of  the  atmosphere 
of  despair  which  usually  permeates  institutions  of 
this  kind  may  stimulate  a better  feeling  on  the  part 
of  those  that  are  in  and  those  on  the  outside.  It  is 
important  to  bear  in  mind  that  they  are  public 
institutions  and  the  public  is  rightfully  concerned  as 
to  their  operations  and  the  welfare  and  treatment 
of  their  patients.  North  Carolina  is  particularly 
blessed  with  an  abundance  of  sunshine  and  unusually 
good  weather.  Enough  attendants  and  courtyards 
should  be  provided  whereby  the  patients  can  get  out 
of  doors  often.  It  would  seem  of  particular  impor- 
tance that  careful  consideration  should  be  given  to 
improved  materials  and  designs  which  would  give 
the  future  buildings  the  utmost  in  light,  sunshine 
and  fresh  air. 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  know  that  the  Dorothea 
Dix  School  of  Nursing  has  been  approved  under  the 
Bolton-Bailey  Act  of  participation  in  the  Cadet 
Nurse  Training  Corps  program. 

The  Dorothea  Dix  School  of  Nursing  is  a Grade  A 
School,  and  is  the  only  state-sponsored  school  which 
offers  a special  course  in  psychiatry,  as  well  as  the 
other  special  services  required  by  all  schools  of 
nursing. 

The  school  was  incorporated  June  3,  1916,  as  the 
Dix  Hill  Hospital  School  for  Nurses,  and  was  re- 
incorporated March  13,  1933,  as  the  Dorothea  Dix 
School  of  Nursing.  Since  1916,  one  hundred  and 
forty-two  nurses  have  been  graduated.  The  present 
senior  class  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the 
school.  At  the  present  time  eighty  of  the  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-two  graduate  nurses  are  doing  active 
duty.  There  are  several  in  the  military  service. 

The  individuals  who  have  assisted  and  those  who 
have  been  largely  responsible  for  the  above  accom- 
plishments and  for  the  improving  of  the  system  of 
instructional  work  and  the  high  standards  that  have 
been  maintained,  which  made  the  school  eligible  for 
the  approved  list,  have  received  commendation  from 
the  board  for  such  services  rendered. 

The  board  alone,  however  strong  may  be  its  spirit 
and  desire,  cannot  overcome  the  impending  obstacles 
without  funds  and  more  funds  and  the  cooperation 
and  the  support  of  organizations  and  individuals 
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who  are  interested  in  seeing  better  conditions  and 
treatment  provided  for  the  unfortunates  of  the  state. 

It  is  recognized  that  additional  equipment  and  em- 
ployees will  be  required  according  to  the  psychiatric 
standards  and  policies  before  the  North  Carolina 
institutions  can  be  expected  to  reach  the  highest 
leadership  in  the  care,  treatment  and  cure  of  mental 
patients. 

It  is  inspiring  and  stimulating  to  witness  the  will- 
ingness of  every  board  member  to  sacrifice  both  time 
and  labor  whereby  his  or  her  efforts  may  be  coordi- 
nated with  the  one  and  simple  purpose  of  trying  to 
achieve  only  the  greatest  possible  successful  results. 

BOARD  OF  CONTROL  COMMITTEES 

The  entire  membership  of  the  board  is  represented 
on  one  or  more  of  the  following  committees : 

Committee  On  By-Laws:  W.  A.  Dees,  chairman; 
Leonard  E.  Oettinger;  Dr.  Charles  C.  Poindexter;  Dr. 
Wingate  M.  Johnson;  Mrs.  Andrew  Blair. 

Committee  to  Select  General  Superintendent:  Dr. 

R.  D.  McMillan,  chairman;  Mrs.  W.  R.  Stanford,  M.  D. ; 
Dr.  W.  M.  Johnson. 

Committee  On  Improving  the  Care  of  Patients:  Mrs. 

W.  R.  Stanford,  M.  D.,  chairman;  Dr.  R.  H.  Crawford; 
Dr.  Carl  V.  Reynolds;  Dr.  C.  C.  Poindexter;  Dr.  W.  M. 
Johnson;  Dr.  Roscoe  D.  McMillan. 

Committee  On  Dentistry  and  its  Relation  to  Mental 
Patients:  Dr.  Charles  C.  Poindexter,  chairman;  Mrs. 
Andrew  Blair;  Dr.  R.  D.  McMillan. 

Committee  On  Admissions,  Transfers  and  Territorial 
Demarcations  of  Patients:  Harry  L.  Riddle,  chairman; 
Mrs.  W.  R.  Stanford,  M.  D.;  Dr.  Charles  C.  Poindexter. 

Committee  to  Study  Equalization  of  Salaries,  Wages 
and  Perquisites:  Senator  W.  G.  Clark,  chairman;  J.  H. 
Beall;  Mrs.  Rivers  D.  Johnson;  W.  A.  Dees. 

Committee  On  Building  and  Equipment:  J.  Dwight 
Barbour,  chairman;  Mrs.  W.  R.  Stanford,  M.  D.; 

C.  Wayland  Spruill;  Harry  L.  Riddle;  Dr.  Roscoe  D. 
McMillan. 

Committee  On  Agriculture,  Live  Stock  and  Pro- 
visions: C.  Wayland  Spruill,  chairman;  J.  D.  Barbour; 

J.  H.  Beall;  Senator  W.  G.  Clark;  Mrs.  Rivers  D. 
Johnson. 

Committee  On  Determining  Any  Duplication  of 
Duties  With  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Wel- 
fare: Mrs.  Andrew  Blair,  chairman;  Dr.  Carl  V. 

Reynolds;  Dr.  R.  H.  Crawford. 

Publicity  Committee:  N.  E.  Edgerton;  Mrs.  W.  R. 
Stanford,  M.  D.;  Dr.  Carl  V.  Reynolds;  Dr.  W.  M. 
Johnson. 

It  is  our  purpose  to  have  at  an  early  date  two 
additional  committees,  one  on  psychiatric  standards 
and  policies  and  one  on  public  relations. 

All  officers  and  employees  of  the  several  institu- 
tions, whether  engaged  in  the  custody,  care  and 
treatment  of  patients  or  in  the  business  affairs,  are 
admonished  ever  to  bear  in  mind  that  these  institu- 
tions were  established  and  are  maintained  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  rendering  service  to  the  unfortunate 
members  of  our  society  who  may  be  intrusted  to 
them,  and  that  it  is  the  primary  obligation  of  all 
persons  serving  or  in  any  way  connected  with  these 
institutions  to  work  in  harmony  and  with  a conscious 
effort  to  promote  and  sustain  the  efficiency  of  the 
institutions  in  the  protection  and  care,  and,  insofar 
as  possible,  the  relief  and  cure  of  the  patients,  and 
that  all  other  activities  and  programs  are  secondary 
to  this  one  over-all  purpose  and  are  justified  only  as 
they  make  a contribution  to  the  attainment  of  this 
goal. 


DEPARTMENT'S  MENTAL  HYGIENE 
DIVISION  HAS  HAD  LONG  HISTORY 

The  departure  the  last  of  November  of  Dr.  James 
Watson,  director  of  the  state  department’s  mental 
hygiene  division  since  January  1940,  for  Chicago 
where  he  will  become  the  chief  medical  officer  for  the 
Illinois  State  Welfare  Department,  left  the  mental 
hygiene  unit  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
Public  Welfare  without  the  services  of  a psychiatrist 
for  the  time  being. 

Henceforth  the  unit  will  be  known  as  the  “Division 
of  Psychiatric  and  Psychological  Services.”  For 
some  time  the  unit  could  offer  the  people  of  North 
Carolina  the  services  of  two  psychiatrists  and  a 
psychologist  until  the  inroads  of  military  needs 
called  Dr.  Richard  F.  Richie.  Only  the  psychological 
work  of  Miss  Mary  S.  Scovill  and  Miss  Marian 
Stanland  remains  to  carry  the  responsibilities  of  the 
division  until  staff  replacements  are  possible. 

The  work  of  the  division  in  promoting  the  estab- 
lishment of  child-guidance  and  mental  health  clinics 
throughout  the  state  will,  under  the  legislative 
charter  of  the  Hospital  Board  of  Control,  eventually 
become  the  responsibility  of  that  board  through  its 
out-patient  work  as  the  development  of  facilities 
permits. 

The  state  department  unit  directly  concerned  with 
mental  health  began  its  active  history  on  the  first  of 
September  1921,  under  the  designation  of  “Bureau 
of  Mental  Health  and  Hygiene.”  It  was  under  the 
charge  of  Dr.  Harry  W.  Crane  of  the  University  who 
gave  one-third  of  his  time  to  the  development  of  the 
state’s  mental  hygiene  program  through  this  unit  for 
more  than  a decade  and  a half. 

Until  Dr.  Crane’s  resignation  the  division  was 
located  in  Chapel  Hill  but  was  moved  to  Raleigh  in 
September,  1937  and  offices  set  up  with  the  remainder 
of  the  Raleigh  staff  of  the  state  office.  Between  the 
time  of  Dr.  Crane’s  resignation  and  the  employment 
of  Dr.  Watson  to  head  the  division,  its  control  rested 
in  the  hands  of  Dr.  J.  Wallace  Nygard  who  served  as 
acting  director  for  14  months. 

Central  files  of  more  than  65,000  mental  health 
cases  have  grown  up  during  the  division’s  history 
which  are  now  proving  useful  daily  in  screening 
selective  service  men  for  possible  connection  with 
mental  institutions  in  their  earlier  life.  Many  of 
these  histories  record  the  relatives  of  the  mental 
defective. 

The  unit  has  stressed  the  value  of  mental  hygiene 
clinics  and  has  been  highly  instrumental  in  helping 
get  them  established  in  North  Carolina.  It  has 
worked  much  with  schools  and  institutions  in  pro- 
viding examination  service  for  mentally  retarded 
children,  and  when  conditions  permit  it  expects  to 
make  available  its  psychological  and  psychiatric 
facilities  to  an  even  greater  extent  to  county  welfare 
departments,  juvenile  courts  and  other  units  largely 
governmental. 
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North  Carolina’s  Four  Institutions  For  The 


STATE  HOSPITAL  AT  RALEIGH 

By  J.  F.  Owen,  M.  D.,  Superintendent 

It  may  be  truly  said  that  the  greatest  women  who 
wrought  the  mightiest  work  for  humanity  in 
America  were  Clara  Barton,  founder  of  the  American 
Red  Cross,  Jane  Addams,  founder  of  Hull  House,  in 
Chicago,  and  Dorothea  L.  Dix,  of  Massachusetts.  In 
1848  Miss  Dix  came  to  North  Carolina  for  the  pur- 
pose of  examining  into  the  conditions  then  existing 
in  the  jails  and  alms  houses  with  the  idea  of  insti- 
tuting measures  for  the  relief  of  the  inmates.  Her 
humanitarian  efforts  had  already  resulted  in  the 
establishment  of  hospitals  for  the  insane  in  New 
York,  in  Massachusetts,  in  Pennsylvania,  and  other 
states,  and  she  sought  to  effect  such  results  in  North 
Carolina.  It  was  in  later  years,  as  the  result  of  the 
efforts  of  this  heroic  woman,  that  Congress  passed 
a statute  setting  aside  ten  million  acres  of  public 
lands  as  a fund  for  the  endowment  of  hospitals  for 
mental  disorders,  but  President  Pierce  vetoed  the 
bill  and  she  was  unable  to  muster  the  votes  necessary 
for  the  passage  of  the  measure  over  his  vetoe.  How- 
ever, because  of  her  efforts,  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital, 
a federal  institution  for  the  care  of  the  mentally 
sick,  was  eventually  established,  and  located  in 
Washington,  D.  C. 

She  was  experienced  in  the  great  task  before  she 
came  to  North  Carolina,  and  she  knew  from  this 
experience  that  it  was  necessary  for  her  to  prepare 
facts  and  figures  of  such  character  as  to  impress  the 
legislative  and  executive  mind.  Therefore,  at  her 
own  expense,  she  canvassed  the  state  for  several 
months,  making  a detailed  investigation  into  con- 
ditions in  all  the  larger  counties,  and  many  of  the 
small  ones.  She  found  more  than  a thousand  per- 
sons with  psychiatric  disorders;  a few  cared  for  in 
private  hospitals,  a few  by  their  own  well-to-do 
families,  but  the  larger  majority  were  inmates  of  the 
county  homes  or  chained  to  the  walls  of  the  county 
jails.  The  facts  and  figures  assembled  by  Miss  Dix, 
together  with  her  impassioned  appeal,  so  impressed 
Governor  William  A.  Graham  (who  later  served 
both  as  United  States  Senator  and  Secretary  of  the 
Navy)  that  he  sent  a message  to  the  legislature 
requesting  an  appropriation  of  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars  for  the  establishment  of  the  proposed  insti- 
tution. Of  course  such  an  appropriation  would 
carry  with  it  the  levy  of  a small  additional  tax,  and 
the  legislature  at  that  time  was  unwilling  to  burden 
the  citizens  with  additional  financial  responsibility. 
Therefore,  when  the  House  measure  came  to  a vote, 
it  was  defeated.  The  cause  for  which  she  had 
wrought  so  heroically  seemed  doomed,  but  Provi- 
dence now  began  to  move  in  its  mysterious  way. 

James  C.  Dobbin,  who  later  became,  as  did 
Governor  Graham,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  was  in 
1848  the  floor  leader  of  the  Democrats  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  During  the  session  his  wife  was 
(See  RALEIGH,  Page  8) 


STATE  HOSPITAL  AT  MORGANTON 

By  Dr.  J.  R.  Saunders,  Superintendent 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  in  session 
in  1874  and  1875,  realizing  the  long-felt  want  in 
North  Carolina  of  making  additional  provision  for  the 
care  of  the  insane,  appointed  a joint  committee  to 
visit  the  leading  towns  in  Western  North  Carolina 
and  recommend  a suitable  location  for  a new  asylum. 
The  committee  finally  agreed  on  a site  in  Morganton 
and  so  reported  to  the  General  Assembly.  The  legis- 
lature acted  upon  the  suggestion  and  appropriated 
$75,000.00.  The  movement  encountered  strong  op- 
position, despite  the  fact  that  at  the  time  700  persons 
bereft  of  reasoning  were  languishing  in  the  jails  and 
poor  houses  of  the  state. 

The  final  description  of  the  first  building  at 
Morganton  was  as  follows:  “The  building  fronts 
West-Southwest,  and  is  so  constructed  that  the  sun 
shines  in  every  window  at  some  hour  of  the  day, 
adding  much  to  the  welfare  and  comfort  of  the 
inmates.  The  site  selected  for  the  building  is  a hill 
about  a mile  South  of  the  village  of  Morganton.  The 
hill  commands  a view  of  the  mountains  on  every  side 
and  has  a drainage  every  way.” 

The  first  buildings  at  Morganton  were  planned  by 
Samuel  Sloan  of  Philadelphia,  an  architect  of  dis- 
tinguished repute.  Among  the  famous  structures 
planned  by  him  was  the  Royal  Opera  at  Rio  Janeiro. 

In  the  year  of  1882  the  hospital  commission  re- 
ported to  Governor  Jarvis  that  they  needed  a medical 
officer  to  advise  with  them.  Consequently,  the 
Governor  appointed  a board  of  directors,  whose 
names  were  as  follows:  President  Dr.  M.  White- 
head,  S.  M.  Finger,  Dr.  F.  T.  Fuller,  James  W.  Wilson, 
W.  J.  Yates,  T.  F.  Davidson,  E.  A.  Perkins,  Dr.  W.  R. 
Capeheart  and  J.  C.  Walker.  Recognizing  the 
necessity  for  immediate  appointment  of  a superin- 
tendent and  assistant  physician  and  having  a number 
of  applications  for  these  positions,  the  board  pro- 
ceeded to  examine  carefully  each  application  and 
after  mature  deliberation  appointed  Dr.  P.  L. 
Murphy,  a native  of  Sampson  county,  as  the  first 
superintendent  of  the  State  Hospital  at  Morganton. 
Dr.  W.  D.  Hilliard  of  Buncombe  county,  was  elected 
assistant  physician. 

The  hospital  was  opened  for  patients  in  April  1883. 

The  Legislature  of  1890  changed  the  name  of  the 
institution  from  the  “Western  North  Carolina  Insane 
Asylum”  to  the  “State  Hospital  at  Morganton.” 

Dr.  P.  L.  Murphy,  the  first  superintendent  of  the 
hospital,  served  from  the  time  of  his  election  in  1882 
until  his  death  in  September  1907.  Dr.  John 
McCampbell  was  the  second  superintendent  of  the 
hospital,  serving  from  the  time  of  Dr.  Murphy’s 
death  until  June  1,  1938,  at  which  time  he  resigned. 
Dr.  F.  B.  Watkins  was  elected  as  the  third  superin- 
(See  MORGANTON,  Page  10) 
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Mentally  III  Represent  Years  Of  Endeavor 


STATE  HOSPITAL  AT  GOLDSBORO 

By  Dr.  F.  L.  Whelpley,  Superintendent 

The  State  Hospital  at  Goldsboro  was  duly  opened 
for  the  admission  of  patients  on  August  1,  1880, 
when  twelve  patients  were  transferred  from  the 
State  Hospital  at  Raleigh  to  this  hospital.  During 
the  remainder  of  August,  48  more  patients  were  ad- 
mitted from  Raleigh.  At  the  end  of  the  year  1880 
there  were  an  even  100  patients  in  the  institution. 
By  January  1,  1885  there  had  been  328  patients  ad- 
mitted to  the  hospital  and  at  the  end  of  the  first  ten 
years  749  patients  had  been  admitted.  By  January 
1,  1900,  1,855  patients  had  been  enrolled ; by  January 
1,  1910,  3,367  patients,  and  by  the  first  of  the  year 
1920  there  had  been  enrolled  6,128  patients.  By 
January  1,  1930  there  had  been  10,308  patients  ad- 
mitted to  the  hospital.  On  the  same  date,  1940, 
15,438  had  been  received  in  the  institution.  By  De- 
cember 1,  1943,  17,875  had  been  enrolled.  At  the 
present  time  there  are  2,476  patients  present  in  the 
hospital:  1,164  males  and  1,312  females.  On  Sep- 
tember 10,  1924  the  criminal  insane  department  was 
opened  at  the  hospital.  Sixty  male  patients  and 
seven  females  were  transferred  to  this  hospital  from 
the  State  Prison  department.  At  the  present  time 
we  have  122  males  and  13  female  patients  from  that 
department. 

The  first  few  years  the  institution  was  opened 
there  was  only  received  the  strictly  insane,  colored 
of  the  state,  but  at  a rather  early  date  they  arranged 
to  take  care  of  the  mental  defectives  as  well  as  the 
insane.  At  the  present  time  we  have  133  male  and 
160  female  mentally  defective  patients. 

We  use  the  probation  system  very  freely  here.  At 
the  present  time  we  have  191  male  and  210  female 
patients  away  on  probation. 

When  the  institution  was  first  opened,  a layman 
by  the  name  of  Mitchell  was  the  first  superintendent, 
and  as  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  he  served  about  one 
year,  when  Dr.  Williams  was  appointed  superinten- 
dent. Dr.  Williams  served  a little  less  than  two 
years,  and  resigned,  due  to  poor  health.  Dr.  Wil- 
liams was  succeeded  by  Dr.  J.  F.  Miller,  who  served 
on  the  staff  as  superintendent  for  eighteen  years, 
and  died  in  office.  Dr.  W.  W.  Faison,  who  had  been 
first  assistant  physician  for  many  years  was  ap- 
pointed his  successor.  Dr.  Faison  served  sixteen 
years  and  also  died  in  office ; at  which  time  Dr.  W.  C. 
Linville  was  made  superintendent,  and  served  in 
that  capacity  for  fourteen  years.  Dr.  Linville  died 
in  1938.  Until  1912  there  were  only  two  physicians 
on  the  staff,  at  which  time  Dr.  Clara  E.  Jones  was 
appointed.  Dr.  Jones  served  for  about  twelve  years. 
She  was  a competent  physician  and  a wonderful 
woman.  Her  good  work  is  still  reflected  in  the  in- 
stitution. Our  hospital  is  now  due  to  have  a medical 
staff  of  twelve  physicians,  but  due  to  war  conditions, 
we  have  scarely  half  that  number.  We  have  a full 
(See  GOLDSBORO,  Page  11) 


CASWELL  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

By  Dr.  W.  T.  Parrott,  Superintendent 

Caswell  Training  School  was  chartered  in  1911  and 
its  objects  and  aims  while  not  yet  fully  attained  have 
been  kept  fully  in  mind.  Tersely  the  charter  speci- 
fies that  it  is  a school  for  the  mentally  deficient — 
between  the  ages  of  six  and  21  years,  and  by  special 
ruling  the  tubercular,  the  insane  and  the  epileptic 
are  not  taken  because  the  institution  is  not  equipped 
properly  to  handle  or  to  treat  these  conditions  and 
they  are  a positive  menace  to  other  children.  Neither 
is  Caswell  fitted  up  for  correctional  cases.  These  too, 
would  be  dangerous  to  attempt  handling  among  the 
groups  already  here. 

In  regard  to  the  welfare  departments  in  North 
Carolina  I have  much  admiration.  They  give  real 
wholesome  dollar  for  dollar  value  and  I wonder  how 
we  could  function  without  them.  I wish  to  mention 
the  low  death  rate  here  and  how  the  welfare  depart- 
ments throughout  North  Carolina  visit  and  report  on 
the  presence  of  any  communicable  disease  in  the 
homes  or  immediate  communities  into  which  the 
institution’s  children  visit  or  from  which  they  come. 
In  this  way  no  epidemic  has  been  brought  to  Caswell 
in  the  four  years  I have  been  here.  I do  not  imply 
we  can’t  have  epidemics.  Epidemics  are  possible  at 
all  f;imes.  The  welfare  departments  have  their 
fingers  on  the  pulse  of  the  most  remote  communities 
in  North  Carolina  and  many  are  the  times  we  have 
been  tipped  off  as  to  existence  of  some  dangerous 
malady  such  as  scarlet  fever  in  an  immediate 
neighborhood.  In  this  case  the  visit  certainly  is 
delayed  over  six  weeks  and  until  a negative  report  is 
had  from  the  welfare  department. 

I have  a real  respect  for  these  conscientious 
workers,  certainly  for  their  level-headed,  kindly, 
gracious  leader,  Mrs.  W.  T.  Bost.  Never  have  we’ 
asked  for  their  help  without  getting  it  promptly  and 
in  full  measure. 

Now  as  to  the  present-day  situation  at  Caswell. 
The  institution  is  limited  by  the  natural  laws  of 
hygiene  and  sanitation  to  825  and  lives  up  to  it  every 
day  in  the  year.  The  parole  committee  hardly  gets 
a case  out  before  the  berth  is  filled  again.  There  are 
no  loafing  spots,  fields,  lands  or  people  here.  The 
school  believes  in  wholesome,  well-ordered  work  not 
only  from  an  economic  standpoint  but  for  highly 
productive  therapeutic  measures.  Work  cures  many 
ills — it  prevents  many  more  and  is  one  of  God’s 
graces  to  man. 

Now  a word  as  to  congested  conditions  here  and 
some  practical  facts  about  mental  deficiency.  No 
state  or  commonwealth  has  ever  attempted  to  segre- 
gate them  all  in  institutions.  It  is  impossible.  It  is 
utterly  Utopian.  North  Carolina  with  a rate  about 
the  same  as  most  any  other  American  state  has 
around  20,000.  All  these  would  require  a building 
ten  times  larges  than  the  great  Charity  hospital  of 
(See  CASWELL,  Page  11) 
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RALEIGH 

(Continued  from  Page  6) 

taken  with  what  proved  to  be  a fatal  illness,  during 
which  time  she  was  nursed  with  tender  care  by  the 
faithful  Dorothea  Dix,  and  on  her  death  bed  Mrs. 
Dobbin  exacted  a promise  from  her  distinguished 
husband  that  he  would  champion  the  cause  for  which 
Miss  Dix  had  labored  so  earnestly.  Four  days  after 
her  death,  floor  leader  Dobbin  arose  from  his  seat 
and  moved  reconsideration  of  the  vote  by  which  her 
bill  failed  of  passage,  and  he  supported  his  motion 
with  a speech  of  such  pathos,  power,  and  eloquence, 
that  he  swept  the  House  before  him.  When  his 
motion  came  to  a vote  it  was  passed  by  a vote  of  91 
to  10,  a complete  reversal  of  the  one  previously 
taken,  and  such  an  impression  was  made  by  Mr. 
Dobbin’s  speech  that  in  the  Senate  there  was  not 
even  a division,  but  the  measure  passed  on  viva  voce 
vote. 

The  institution  of  which  she  was  the  creator,  was 
located  on  a high  hill  overlooking  the  City  of  Raleigh, 
and  was  opened  for  the  reception  of  patients  in 
February,  1856.  The  institution  was  appropriately 
named  DIX  HILL,  not  in  honor  of  Miss  Dix  herself, 
but  at  her  request,  in  honor  of  her  grandfather. 
However,  it  was  only  in  recent  years  that  the  service 
of  James  C.  Dobbin  was  recognized  by  naming  a 
building  at  the  institution  in  his  honor,  the  Dobbin 
Infirmary. 

Thus  the  citizens  of  North  Carolina,  through  their 
General  Assembly,  assumed  the  responsibility  for 
the  care  and  treatment  of  their  mentally  ill — a tre- 
mendous undertaking,  when  the  intent  is  to  give 
these  unfortunates  the  care  which  they  so  richly 
deserve,  and  should  by  all  means  have.  From  this 
meager  beginning,  the  State  Hosital  at  Raleigh  has 
grown  until  at  the  present  time  the  physical  equip- 
ment, not  including  land,  is  worth  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  five  and  a half  million  dollars.  The  hospital 
owns  one  thousand,  eight  hundred,  and  eighty-two 
acres  of  land,  with  one  thousand,  and  sixteen  acres 
under  cultivation.  The  population  has  steadily  in- 
creased from  year  to  year,  until  at  the  present  time 
the  census  is  twenty-four  hundred  and  thirty-one. 

With  the  above  physical  equipment,  and  the 
present  organization  as  a nucleus,  it  behooves  us  to 
exert  every  effort  to  institute  as  early  as  possible  the 
recommendations  urged  by  the  committee  on  psy- 
chiatric standards  and  policies  of  the  American  Psy- 
chiatric Association,  which  would  entitle  this  hos- 
pital to  recognition  as  a standard  institution,  and  at 
the  same  time  would  assure  the  mentally  ill  that 
they  would  receive  adequate  care  and  attention. 

COMMITTEE  STANDARDS 

In  order  that  the  reader  may  know  the  essentials 
of  a standard  hospital,  it  is  desired  at  this  time  to 
offer  for  consideration  the  requirements  of  the 
Committee  on  Psychiatric  Standards  and  Policies 
referred  to  above,  which  are  as  follows : 

1.  The  chief  executive  officer  must  be  a well  quali- 
fied physician  and  experienced  psychiatrist  whose 
appointment  and  removal  shall  not  be  controlled  by 
partisan  politics. 


2.  All  other  persons  employed  at  the  institution 
ought  to  be  subordinate  to  him  and  subject  to  removal 
by  him  if  they  fail  to  discharge  their  duties  properly. 

3.  The  positions  and  administration  of  the  insti- 
tution must  be  free  from  control  for  the  purpose  of 
partisan  politics. 

4.  To  provide  air  adequate  medical  staff,  the  phy- 
sicians should  be  well  qualified  and,  in  addition  to  the 
superintendent,  in  numbers  sufficient  to  provide  one 
physician  for  every  200  resident  patients  plus  one 
physician  for  each  100  annual  admissions.  There 
should  be  a full-time  qualified  dentist  for  each  1000 
resident  patients. 

5.  There  must  be  a staff  of  consulting  specialists  at 
least  in  internal  medicine,  general  surgery,  organic 
neurology,  diseases  of  the  eye,  ear,  nose,  throat,  and 
radiology,  employed  under  such  terms  as  will  ensure 
adequate  services.  A record  of  their  visits  must  be 
kept. 

6.  The  medical  staff  must  be  organized,  the  services 
well  defined,  and  the  clinical  work  under  the  direction 
of  a staff  . leader  or  clinical  director. 

7.  Each  medical  service  must  be  provided  with  an 
office  and  an  examining  room  containing  suitable  con- 
veniences and  equipment  for  the  work  to  be  performed, 
and  with  such  clerical  help  specially  assigned  to  the 
service  as  may  be  required  for  the  keeping  of  the 
medical  and  administrative  records. 

8.  There  must  be  carefully  kept  clinical  histories 
of  all  the  patients,  in  proper  files  for  ready  reference 
on  each  service. 

9.  Statistical  data  relating  to  each  patient  must  be 
recorded  in  accordance  with  the  standard  system 
adopted  by  the  Association. 

10.  The  patients  must  be  classified  in  accordance 
with  their  mental  and  physical  condition,  and  with 
adequate  provision  for  the  special  requirements  for  the 
study  and  treatment  of  the  cases  in  each  class,  and  the 
hospital  must  not  be  so  crowded  as  to  prevent  ade- 
quate classification  and  treatment.  The  certified 
capacity  of  each  institution  should  be  determined  on 
the  basis  of  approximately  fifty  square  feet  of  bed  space 
per  patient. 

11.  The  classification  must  include  a separate  re- 
ception and  intensive  study  and  treatment  department 
or  building,  a special  unit  for  acute  physical  illnesses 
and  surgical  conditions,  and  separate  units  for  the 
tuberculosis  and  the  infirm  and  bedfast.  Each  of  these 
units  must  be  Suitably  organized  and  equipped  for  thfte 
requirements  of  the  class  of  patients  under  treatment. 

12.  The  hospital  must  be  provided  with  clinical  and 
pathological  laboratory  equipped  and  manned  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  minimum  standards  recommended 
by  the  Committee  on  Pathological  Investigation. 

13.  The  hospital  must  be  provided  with  adequate 
X-ray  equipment  and  employ  a well  qualified  radi- 
ologist. 

14.  There  must  be  a working  medical  library  and 
journal  file. 

15.  The  treatment  facilities  and  equipment  must 

include:  (a)  A fully-equipped  surgical  operating 

room,  (b)  A dental  office  supplied  with  modern  dental 
equipment.  (c)  Tubs  and  other  essential  equipment 
for  hydrotherapy  operated  by  one  or  more  specially 
trained  physiotherapists.  (d)  Adequately  equipped 
examination  rooms  for  the  specialties  in  medicine  and 
surgery  required  for  the  schedule,  (e)  Provision  for 
occupational  therapy  and  the  employment  of  specially 
trained  instructors.  (f)  Provision  for  treatment  by 
physical  exercises  and  games  and  the  employment  of 
specially  trained  instructors,  (g)  Adequate  provision 
for  religious  devotion  and  for  recreational  and  social 
entertainment. 

16.  Regular  staff  conferences  must  be  held  at  least 
twice  a week  where  the  work  of  the  physicians  and  the 
examination  and  treatment  of  the  patients  will  be  care- 
fully reviewed.  Minutes  of  the  conferences  must  be 
kept. 

17.  There  must  be  one  or  more  out-patient  clinics 
conducted  by  the  hospital  in  addition  to  any  on  the 
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hospital  premises.  An  adequate  force  of  trained  social 
workers  must  be  employed. 

18.  There  must  be  an  adequate  nursing  force  for  a 
12-hour  day,  in  the  proportion  of  not  less  than  one  to 
nine  of  the  total  patient  population,  the  ratio  to  be 
sufficient  to  permit  one  attendant  or  nurse  to  four 
patients  requiring  intensive  treatment  and  the  acute 
sick  and  surgical  patients.  If  the  hospital  operates 
with  a working  day  shorter  than  12  hours  corre- 
sponding adjustments  are  to  be  made  in  the  ratio. 
Provision  must  be  made  for  adequate  systematic  in- 
struction and  training  of  the  members  of  the  nursing 
force. 

19.  Mechanical  restraint  and  seclusion,  if  used  at 
all,  must  be  under  strict  regulations  and  a system  of 
control  and  record  by  the  physicians,  and  must  be 
limited  to  the  most  urgent  conditions. 

20.  For  the  health,  comfort,  and  mental  well  being 
of  the  patients  food  is  of  great  importance.  Kitchens 
should  be  scrupulously  clean,  the  personnel  competent 
(preferably  under  the  direction  of  a trained  dietician), 
the  equipment  sufficient  so  that  food  may  be  served  at 
proper  temperatures.  The  dietary  to  be  sufficient  in 
quantity,  varied,  and  containing  all  the  essential  food 
elements  in  the  proportions  of  a balanced  ration. 

Fortunately,  a great  many  of  the  above  require- 
ments are  now  being  complied  with,  and  there  are 
several  others  which  could  be  instituted  with  very 
little  additional  effort.  Gradually,  as  funds  and 
personnel  permit,  progress  is  being  made  along  this 
line. 

The  recommendations  with  reference  to  the  medi- 
cal staff,  will  perhaps  of  necessity,  due  to  war 
conditions,  have  to  be  held  in  abeyance  to  a certain 
extent  until  physicians  are  released  from  the  armed 
forces.  As  soon  as  conditions  warrant  it,  the  staff, 
based  upon  the  present  patient  population,  should 
number  nineteen,  exclusive  of  the  superintendent, 
with  two  full-time  qualified  dentists.  At  the  present 
time  this  institution  is  allowed  eight  physicians,  but 
actually  has  only  five.  It  is  suggested  in  this  con- 
nection that  the  salaries  for  these  medical  men  be 
raised  to  the  point  where  it  will  be  possible  to  secure 
well-qualified  men  who  are  willing  to  make  psy- 
chiatric work  a career.  In  no  other  way  can  the  type 
of  physicians  which  an  institution  of  this  kind 
should  have,  be  obtained. 

The  consulting  staff  consists  mostly  of  local  phy- 
sicians, who  are  appointed  by  the  Governor,  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  Board  of  Directors.  They 
serve  without  pay,  and  each  one  of  them  without 
exception,  has  responded  in  a noble  manner  when 
called  upon  to  perform  some  duty  for  patients  in 
need  of  their  services. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  approach  the  required 
standards  as  to  the  nursing  and  attendant  help  at 
this  time,  inasmuch  as  a great  many  nurses  have 
answered  the  call  of  their  country,  and  are  serving 
in  the  armed  forces.  A large  number  of  young  men 
and  women  who  might  have  been  obtained  as  at- 
tendants have  been  attracted  to  positions  connected 
with  the  defense  program,  which  offers  them  greater 
remuneration.  As  a consequence  of  these  factors 
the  situation  with  reference  to  nurses  and  attendants 
is  somewhat  grave.  The  committee  recommends  a 
sufficient  number  of  nurses  and  attendants  to  assign 
one  nurse  or  attendant  to  each  eight  patients.  This, 
of  course,  refers  to  the  patients  who  are  up  and 
about.  For  those  who  are  physically  ill,  or  other- 


wise require  intensive  treatment,  the  ratio  suggested 
is  one  attendant  or  nurse  to  each  four  patients.  At 
present  one  nurse  or  attendant  is  assigned  for  each 
eight  and  six-tenths  patients,  which  would  be  quite 
satisfactory,  but  it  should  be  remembered  in  this 
connection  that  this  ratio  is  for  a period  of  twenty- 
four  hours,  whereas  the  standardization  require- 
ments specify  this  number  for  each  twelve-hour 
period  or  eight-hour  period,  whichever  system  is  in 
force  at  the  institution.  At  present,  due  to  condi- 
tions beyond  control,  the  ratio  is  such  that  this 
hospital  has  one  employee  to  each  twenty-three  and 
eight-tenths  patients. 

It  is  hoped  that  plans  for  the  future  will  include  a 
program  which  will  insure  to  the  prospective  nurses 
reasonable  safety  in  the  tenure  of  position,  and  a 
salary  adequate  to  retain  this  type  of  worker  for  a 
long  period  of  time. 

Unfortunately,  it  has  been  impossible  to  meet  the 
essentials  set  forth  as  to  room  for  adequate  classifi- 
cation and  treatment.  The  most  pressing  need  at 
this  time  is  for  an  up-to-date,  modern  medical  center, 
and  a reception  building  for  male  patients.  How- 
ever, other  types  of  new  construction  will  be  required 
in  order  to  take  care  of  the  increased  admission  rate. 

In  this  connection,  it  should  perhaps  be  mentioned 
that  the  building  committee  of  the  unified  Board  of 
Control  are  at  work  at  this  time,  making  plans  for 
further  construction,  which  will  no  doubt  begin  im- 
mediately after  the  cessation  of  hostilities.  In  the 
meantime  there  is  no  alternative  except  to  conserve 
room  as  far  as  possible  for  the  young  active  cases 
who  cannot  be  cared  for  at  home,  and  who  offer  some 
chance  for  psychiatric  help. 

There  are  many  additions  and  improvements 
which,  it  is  earnestly  hoped,  may  be  instituted  in  this 
hospital,  especially  with  regard  to  the  expansion  of 
the  intensive  treatment  facilities.  For  the  past  three 
years  the  various  types  of  shock  therapy  have  been 
administered  with  some  degree  of  success,  and  no 
doubt  there  are  other  methods  of  treating  the 
mentally  ill  which  should  have  a place  in  an  organi- 
zation such  as  this.  The  so-called  fundamentals  of 
psychiatric  treatment,  such  as  hydro  and  occupa- 
tional therapy,  should  be  expanded  to  such  an  extent 
that  everyone  requiring  treatment  of  this  kind 
should  be  able  to  obtain  it.  While  it  is  to  be  ex- 
pected to  experience  some  difficulty  in  securing  the 
equipment  and  trained  personnel  during  wartime  for 
this  particular  type  of  work,  these  departments  are 
being  increased  as  rapidly  as  possible  under  the 
circumstances. 

A service  which  this  hospital  is  rendering  to  the 
state  at  large,  and  which  in  the  past  has  received 
little  recognition,  is  that  of  training  nurses  for  work 
among  the  mentally  ill.  A school  for  nurses  was  in- 
corporated on  June  3,  1916,  as  the  DIX  HILL 
HOSPITAL  SCHOOL  FOR  NURSES,  and  was  re- 
incorporated March  13,  1933  as  THE  DOROTHEA 
DIX  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING.  It  has  been  in  con- 
tinuous operation  since  1916,  and  is  the  only  state- 
sponsored  school  which  offers  a special  course  in 
psychiatry,  and  at  the  same  time  offers  other  edu- 
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cational  advantages  which  prepare  the  nurse  for 
general  duties.  The  school  is  accredited  by  the 
Standardization  Board,  and  has  an  A-Grade  rating. 
Recently  it  has  been  accepted  by  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service  as  one  of  the  many  schools 
throughout  the  country  for  Cadet  Nurse  Training. 
This,  in  itself,  indicates  the  high  quality  of  work 
done  by  the  school,  and  the  advantages  which  are 
offered  the  student,  nurse. 
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tendent  of  the  hospital  and  he  served  from  June  1, 
1938  until  his  death  on  March  8,  1943. 

Many  eminent  psychiatrists  have  trained  at  the 
State  Hospital  at  Morganton.  Among  those  are  Dr. 
J.  K.  Hall,  past  president  of  the  American  Psy- 
chiatric Association  and  one  of  the  founders  of  West- 
brook Sanatorium  in  Richmond,  Virginia,  an  out- 
standing institution  for  the  care  and  treatment  of 
mental  and  nervous  diseases.  Co-founders  with  Dr. 
Hall  of  this  same  sanatorium  were  Dr.  Paul  V. 
Anderson  and  Dr.  E.  M.  Goyle,  who  also  trained  at 
the  State  Hospital  at  Morganton.  Dr.  Isaac  Taylor, 
one  of  the  founders  of  Broadoaks  Sanatorium,  and 
Drs.  Mark  and  Ray  Griffin,  the  founders  of  Appa- 
lachian Hall,  two  other  outstanding  institutions  in 
this  state  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  mental  and 
nervous  diseases,  received  their  psychiatric  training 
at  the  State  Hospital  at  Morganton.  These  among 
many  others  after  having  trained  at  the  State  Hos- 
pital at  Morganton  have  become  outstanding  psychia- 
trists not  only  in  this  state  but  in  the  entire  country. 

The  growth  of  the  hospital  has  been  rapid  since 
its  doors  were  opened  for  patients  in  April  1883.  In 
1910  there  were  1224  patients  in  the  Hospital,  in 
1920  there  were  1489  and  in  1930  there  were  1893. 
At  the  present  there  are  2625  patients  in  the  hospital. 

Not  since  1875,  when  the  erection  of  this  hospital 
was  begun,  has  there  been  a more  gigantic  under- 
taking involving  this  institution  than  the  fire- 
proofing and  remodeling  of  about  90  percent  of  the 
State  Hospital  at  Morganton.  This  work  was  begun 
in  July  1939  and  was  completed  in  July  1940.  This 
great  work  was  made  possible  by  funds  obtained 
from  the  PWA  matched  by  funds  furnished  by  the 
State  of  North  Carolina.  The  amount  required  for 
the  entire  project  was  one  and  one-quarter  million 
dollars.  Much  credit  is  due  the  late  Dr.  F.  B.  Wat- 
kins, superintendent  of  the  hospital  at  that  time, 
Dr.  R.  H.  Long,  assistant  superintendent,  Harry 
Riddle,  chairman  of  the  building  committee,  and  the 
loyal  employees  who  labored  untiringly  during  those 
very  trying  times. 

The  value  of  the  hospital  plant,  capital  assets,  land 
and  buildings,  and  equipment,  is  listed  as  $4,598,- 
845.00.  The  $1,400,000.00  used  in  fire-proofing  is  not 
considered  in  the  above  amount.  The  hospital  owns 
1225  acres  of  land  with  500  acres  under  cultivation. 

In  order  to  give  some  insight  as  to  the  vastness  of 
the  hospital  plant,  I will  cite  some  statistics  along 
this  line.  Three  thousand  people  are  fed  here  three 
times  a day.  Fifteen  hundred  pounds  of  beef,  eigh- 


teen hundred  pounds  of  turnip  greens,  two  hundred 
and  fifty  dozen  eggs,  thirty  bushels  of  potatoes,  two 
thousand  pounds  of  cabbage,  seventeen  hundred 
pounds  of  flour  and  one  hundred  and  eighty-five 
pounds  of  cheese  are  required  for  one  serving.  One 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  yards  of  sheeting  and 
forty-eight  thousand  yards  of  dress  material  are 
required  per  year.  The  hospital  generates  its  own 
electricity,  pumps  its  own  water  and  manufactures 
its  own  steam  requiring  eight  thousand  tons  of  coal  a 
year.  The  hospital  maintains  its  own  dairy,  hog  and 
poultry  farm.  Between  six  and  seven  tons  of  cloth- 
ing are  laundered  each  day. 

Since  the  onset  of  the  war  it  has  been  impossible 
to  maintain  an  adequate  staff  of  doctors  and  the 
nurse  and  attendant  problem  has  also  grown  ex- 
tremely acute. 

The  1943  General  Assembly,  no  doubt  as  a 
result  of  aroused  public  opinion  throughout  the  State 
of  North  Carolina,  greatly  increased  the  appropria- 
tion for  the  State  Hospital  at  Morganton.  The 
increase  amounted  to  a jump  in  per  capita  cost  per 
year  from  $195.00  to  $326.00.  The  increase  in  the 
appropriation  has  not  proven  as  beneficial  as  it  would 
have  in  normal  times  due  to  the  increase  in  cost  of 
living,  cost  of  materials,  and  other  factors. 

There  are  many  improvements  needed  and  I have 
recommended  to  the  unified  Hospitals  Board  of  Con- 
trol the  employment  of  more  doctors  and  attendants, 
the  improvement  of  the  occupational  therapy  depart- 
ment, the  employment  of  a full-time  hydro-therapist, 
and  the  employment  of  a recreational  director  and 
chaplain.  The  hospital  already  is  in  need  of  new 
buildings  and,  as  a matter  of  post-war  planning,  I 
recommended  the  erection  of  several  buildings  for 
the  housing  of  patients  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  care  of  the  mentally  sick  requires  the  corre- 
lation of  many  factors.  A reliable  case  history  is 
quite  essential  on  each  patient  before  an  accurate 
diagnosis  can  be  arrived  at  and  proper  treatment 
instituted.  As  the  majority  of  the  mentally  sick  are 
unable  to  give  an  accurate  history  of  their  trouble,  it 
is  necessary  to  rely  on  information  that  is  given  the 
hospital  by  their  families  and  by  social  welfare 
workers.  Many  of  the  families  are  reluctant  to  give 
a clear  history  of  the  case,  therefore,  a great  deal  of 
reliance  is  placed  on  the  various  county  welfare 
departments  for  information  on  many  of  the  patients. 
Since  the  onset  of  the  war  the  welfare  departments 
have  been  unable  to  take  care  of  this  work  as  they 
did  at  one  time,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  eventually 
it  will  be  possible  to  have  a psychiatric  case  worker 
associated  with  practically  all  of  the  county  welfare 
units.  I strongly  recommend  a closer  relationship 
between  the  hospital  and  the  county  welfare  depart- 
ments in  order  that  the  hospital  may  be  kept  in- 
formed of  the  progress  of  patients  leaving  the  hos- 
pital on  probation.  It  is  my  opinion  that  if  many  of 
our  paroled  patients  were  given  closer  supervision  by 
the  county  welfare  departments  a great  number  of 
them  that  are  returned  to  the  hospital  could  be  kept 
at  home.  It  would  also  be  helpful  to  the  hospital 
authorities  to  have  an  accurate  picture  of  the  en- 
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vironment  into  which  a patient  would  be  taken  before 
he  left  the  hospital,  i.e.,  whether  or  not  the  environ- 
ment would  be  conducive  to  his  continued  improve- 
ment or  would  tend  to  make  his  condition  worse. 

In  summarizing  my  suggestions  in  regard  to  a 
better  working  agreement  between  the  hospital  and 
the  county  welfare  departments,  I would  suggest: 
(1)  Careful  history  on  all  patients  to  be  admitted  to 
the  hospital  from  their  respective  counties,  (2)  Rou- 
tine reports  on  all  paroled  patients  at  regular 
intervals  as  to  their  progress,  and  (3)  Investigation 
of  environment  into  which  a prospective  parole 
patient  is  to  go. 
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time  dentist,  laboratory  technician  and  a well- 
equipped  laboratory. 

When  the  State  Hospital  at  Goldsboro  was  first 
opened,  there  was  a farm  of  about  forty  acres,  and 
this  has  been  gradually  increased  until  at  the  present 
time  the  hospital  farm  has  an  acreage  of  2,000.  Of 
this  1,600  acres  are  in  cultivation.  The  farm  is 
equipped  with  an  abundance  of  modern  machinery, 
and  is  rated  as  one  of  the  most  up-to-date  farms  in 
the  South.  We  have  a dairy  herd,  milking  about  60 
Holstein  cows  daily,  the  products  of  which  are  used 
by  the  patients.  We  butcher  about  2,000  pounds  of 
fresh  pork  every  week.  We  have  a beef  herd  of 
about  300  cattle,  and  also  purchase  many  carloads 
of  beef  yearly.  Only  food  for  consumption  here  at 
the  hospital,  and  feeds  for  livestock  is  raised  on  the 
farm.  We  raise  5,000  chickens  each  year  and  the 
patients  are  furnished  eggs  daily.  The  sick  and 
feeble  patients  on  our  medical  wards  receive  chicken 
daily.  There  is  a chicken  dinner  for  every  patient 
in  the  hospital  quite  often.  We  have  just  arranged 
to  increase  our  chicken  capacity  to  7,000  each  year. 

Here  at  the  hospital  we  strongly  believe  in  the 
benefit  of  occupational  therapy.  In  writing  up  the 
history  of  each  case  as  they  are  admitted,  special 
attention  is  paid  to  the  kind  of  work  that  will  be 
most  beneficial  for  them  to  do,  and  then  as  far  as 
possible,  and  as  soon  as  they  are  able,  we  employ 
them  in  this  line  of  work.  We  estimate  that  there 
are  about  800  patients  doing  something  worth  while 
every  day.  They  help  on  the  farm,  at  the  dairy,  the 
laundry , and  in  keeping  the  wards  in  gbod  condi- 
tion. In  the  late  summer  and  fall  of  the  year,  the 
patients  pick  cotton  for  neighbors.  These  people 
are  always  glad  to  get  them,  and  say  they  get  better 
service  than  the  general  run  of  help.  For  the  last 
two  years  the  state  has  received  nearly  $9,000.00  for 
these  services.  This  money  is  put  into  an  entertain- 
ment fund  for  the  benefit  of  the  patients. 

During  the  past  five  years  that  I have  been  super- 
intendent, we  have  not  turned  down  a single  appli- 
cant for  admission  into  the  hospital.  Furthermore, 
when  application  is  made  for  a patient,  we  urge  that 
the  patient  be  brought  in  just  as  soon  as  possible, 
as  we  have  found  in  years  of  experience  that  the 
sooner  the  mentally  sick  are  brought  to  the  hospital, 


where  they  receive  proper  care  and  treatment,  the 
quicker  they  recover  sufficiently  to  return  to  their 
homes  and  usefulness.  In  all  cases  where  there  is 
any  doubt  as  to  the  home  conditions  to  which  a 
patient  is  about  to  return,  we  'vyrite  to  the  welfare 
department,  and  in  every  instance  they  have  given 
us  most  hearty  cooperation.  They  investigate  the 
home  surroundings,  and  write  us,  making  proper 
arrangements  for  the  patient.  When  a patient  is 
sent  home,  we  always  notify  the  welfare  department, 
and  they  immediately  visit  the  home  of  the  patient,’ 
and  assist  in  getting  them  readjusted  to  their  home 
surroundings.  We  can  safely  say  that  one  reason 
we  have  been  able  to  send  such  a large  number  of 
patients  home  on  -trial  is  due  to  the  excellent  co- 
operation the  welfare  departments  in  the  various 
counties  have  given  us.  I consider  it  one  of  the  most 
valuable  agencies  in  the  state,  and  cannot  speak  too 
highly  of  their  efficiency  and  excellent  cooperation. 
We  so  often  have  relatives  come  and  insist  upon 
taking  their  relation  home,  and  while  the  patient 
may  not  be  entirely  well,  they  could  stay  in  a home 
of  proper  surroundings.  We  immediately  get  in 
touch  with  the  welfare  department,  and  they. always 
assist  by  looking  into  the  home  surroundings  and 
then  advising  us  as  to  what  is  best  to  do.  We  calcu- 
late to  keep  patients  on  the  probation  list  for  at 
least  a year  before  discharging  them  from  the  books. 
At  the  end  of  the  this  time  we  write  to  the  relatives 
and  to  the  welfare  departments  and  find  out  how 
these  patients  are  getting  along,  and  the  prospects 
of  them  being  able  to  remain  at  home.  If  there  is 
any  likelihood  of  them  having  to  return,  we  do  not 
discharge  them ; then  when  their  return  becomes  in- 
dicated, they  may  be  returned  without  additional 
commitment  papers.  This  is  another  instance  where 
the  welfare  departments  save  the  relatives  and 
county  officeis,  not  only  trouble,  but  added  expense. 
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Louisiana— over  thirty  times  larger  than  Duke 
Hospital  and  a maintenance  cost  of  staggering 
proportions.  From  that  very  sensible  book  on 
Institutional  Care  of  Mental  Defectives  the  following 
excerpt  is  taken:  “Several  state  authorities  (Cali- 
fornia, New  Jersey)  have  judged  that  about  10 
percent  should  be  institutionalized.”  From  this  it  is 
seen  that  Caswell  is  just  half  large  enough. 

Like  all  other  states  North  Carolina  cannot  expand 
until  the  defense  program  permits  of  more  buildings 
and  materials.  It  is  often  pointed  out  that  many 
spare  and  vacant  buildings  exist  in  the  state.  That 
is  true,  but  a bare  building  without  its  hospital 
school,  dairy  equipment  and  the  like  is  not  by  any 
means  an  institution  for  the  mentally  deficient.  The 
bare  buildings  and  money  are  only  cogs  in  the  wheel. 
Materials  and  equipment  are  just  some  of  the  things 
money  can’t  command  just  now.  “All  things  come  to 
him  who  waits.” 
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What  Is  Mental  Hygiene? 

By  Richard  F.  Richie,  M.D. 

One  hears  various  and  sundry  references  to  mental 
hygiene — the  mental  hygiene  approach  or  method — 
the  mental  hygiene  aspects  of  this  and  that.  There 
is,  nevertheless,  a great  deal  of  misunderstanding 
about  the  subject.  I would  place  some  of  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  slowness  with  which  mental 
hygiene  principles  are  accepted  by  the  lay  public  on 
the  individuals  who  seek  self-aggrandizement 
through  unofficial  identification  of  themselves  with 
the  movement.  It  is  true  as  Stevenson1  states  that 
the  facts,  theories  and  principles  of  mental  hygiene 
have  been  chiefly  derived  from  medicine  (including 
psychiatry  and  psychoanalysis),  education  (includ- 
ing psychology)  and  social  case  work,  but  it  remains 
today  principally  identified  with  psychiatry  as  it  was 
when  Clifford  Beers2  founded  the  National  Commit- 
tee for  Mental  Hygiene  in  1909.  Mental  hygiene  was 
intended  as  a relatively  simple  reform  movement  to 
better  the  lot  of  the  insane  in  institutions. 

The  National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene3 
directly  and  through  its  affiliated  state  societies  and 
local  committees,  works  for  the  conservation  of 
mental  health;  for  the  reduction  and  prevention  of 
mental  and  nervous  disorders  and  mental  deficiency ; 
for  the  improved  care  and  treatment  of  those  suffer- 
ing from  mental  diseases;  the  special  training  and 
supervision  of  the  feebleminded ; and  the  acquisition 
and  dissemination  of  reliable  information  on  these 
subjects  and  on  mental  factors  involved  in  the 
problems  of  education,  industry,  delinquency,  de- 
pendency, and  others  related  to  the  broad  field  of 
human  behavior. 

The  committee  seeks  to  accomplish  its  purposes  by 
stimulating  research  into  the  nature  and  causes  of 
nervous  and  mental  diseases  and  mental  deficiency; 
conducting  surveys  and  studies  of  mental-hygiene 
problems ; applying  the  knowledge  gained  from  such 
studies,  through  education  and  the  promotion  of 
beneficial  legislation;  encouraging  psychiatric  social 
work;  establishing  child-guidance  and  other  mental 
hygiene  clinics;  developing  trained  personnel  in  the 
fields  of  psychiatry  and  mental  hygiene;  and  coop- 
erating with  governmental  and  unofficial  agencies 
whose  work  touches  at  any  point  the  field  of  mental 
hygiene. 

A number  of  definitions  by  various  authorities 
have  been  given  from  time  to  time.  One4  defined 
mental  hygiene  as  “the  contribution  which  modern 
psychiatry  has  made  available  for  our  understanding 
of  human  behavior,  not  only  that  of  the  subnormal 
or  abnormal  individual,  but  even  more  of  the  every- 
day average  person.”  Dr.  C.  Macfie  Campbell5  states 
that  “mental  hygiene  is  that  body  of  knowledge 
which  deals  with  the  factors  which  modify  the  re- 
sistance of  the  individual  to  the  stresses  of  life;  its 
aim  is  that  the  individual  shall  be  able  not  only  to 
deal  satisfactorily  with  the  problems  of  nutrition  and 
metabolism  and  with  infective  agents,  but  also  with 
the  much  more  complex  tasks  of  man  as  a social 
unit;  and  that  he  shall  work  out  a sound  balance  of 
the  various  conflicting  trends  of  human  nature.” 


The  late  Dr.  Frankwood  E.  Williams6  considered 
mental  hygiene  an  art  as  medicine  is  an  art.  He  goes 
on  to  say  that  “ it  is  an  application  of  knowledge 
gained  from  certain  basic  sciences  to  the  problem  of 
mental  health,  broadly  interpreted.  The  basic 
sciences  are  the  same  as  in  medicine,  but  with 
special  dependence  upon  those  sciences  concerned 
with  the  nervous  and  psychic  system,  such  as  neuro- 
anatomy, neurophysiology,  neuropathology,  psycho- 
pathology (not  psychiatry,  which  is  a branch  of  the 
practice  and  art  of  medicine),  and  psychology.  Its 
technique  is  derived  from  the  techniques  of  medi- 
cine, psychiatry,  psychology  (as  an  art),  education, 
and  social-case  work  ...  as  in  the  case  of  medicine, 
mental  hygiene  can  be  said  to  be  scientific,  although 
not  itself  a science.” 

Williams6  considered  mental  hygiene  as  an  organ- 
ized social  movement  on  the  one  hand,  and  also  as 
an  art  in  application  of  knowledge,  derived  from 
basic  sciences  to  the  maintenance  of  individual 
mental  health.  Mental  health,  he  believes,  should 
not  be  interpreted  merely  as  freedom  from  disease, 
but  broadly,  in  the  sense  of  behavior  and  the  ability 
to  attain  and  maintain  satisfactory  human  relation- 
ships. Dr.  George  K.  Pratt7  agrees  with  Williams 
that  mental  hygiene  is  an  art  of  the  science  of 
psychiatry  and  adds  that  it  naturally  has  its  funda- 
mental principles  based  on  psychiatric  principles. 

That  the  so-called  normal  behavior  and  the  so- 
called  mental  disorders  are  ‘cut  from  the  same  cloth’ 
seems  to  be  indicated  in  Dr.  C.  Macfie  Campbell’s 
discussion8  in  an  issue  of  the  Mental  Hygiene 
Journal: 

“A  headache  indicates  a mental  disorder  if  it 
comes  because  one  is  dodging  something  disagree- 
able. A pain  in  the  back  is  a mental  disorder  if  its 
persistence  is  due  to  discouragement  and  a feeling  of 
uncertainty  and  a desire  to  have  a sick  benefit,  rather 
than  to  put  one’s  back  into  one’s  work.  Sleeplessness 
is  a mental  disorder  if  its  basis  lies  in  personal 
worries  and  emotional  tangles.  Many  mental  re- 
actions are  indications  of  poor  mental  health, 
although  they  are  not  usually  classified  as  mental 
disorders.  Discontent  with  one’s  environment  may 
be  a mental  disorder,  if  its  causes  lie  not  in  some 
external  situation,  but  in  personal  failure  to  deal 
with  one’s  emotional  problems.  Suspicion,  distrust, 
misinterpretation,  are  mental  disorders  when  they 
are  the  disguised  expression  of  repressed  longing, 
into  which  the  patient  has  no  clear  insight.  Steal- 
ing sometimes  indicates  a mental  disorder,  the  odd 
expression  of  underlying  conflicts  in  the  patient’s 
nature.  The  feeling  of  fatigue  sometimes  represents 
not  overwork,  but  discouragement,  inability  to  meet 
situations,  lack  of  interest  in  the  opportunities  avail- 
able. Unsocialibility,  marital  incompatibility,  alco- 
holism, an  aggressive  and  embittered  social  attitude, 
may  all  indicate  a disorder  of  the  mental  balance, 
which  may  be  open  to  modification. 

“In  referring  to  a reaction  as  a mental  disorder  we 
do  not  necessarily  mean  that  the  condition  is  severe 
or  serious.  Mental  disorders  may  be  mild,  just  as 
physical  disorders  may  be;  mental  indigestion  may 
be  of  as  many  degrees  as  physical  indigestion,  and 
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an  emotional  disturbance  may  be  as  mild  as  an  attack 
of  chicken-pox  . . . Palpitation  does  not  necessarily 
mean  that  the  heart  is  not  sound ; it  may  mean  that 
emotions  are  strongly  stirred.  Fainting  may  have 
similar  significance  and  may  bring  welcome  atten- 
tion. Vomiting  need  not  be  due  to  indiscretion  of 
diet  nor  to  local  irritation;  it  may  be  an  expression 
of  a deeply  felt  disgust.  Headache  may  be  caused 
by  various  organic  conditions,  but  it  may  also  de- 
velop when  one  has  a disagreeable  task  to  face  or  an 
embarrassing  situation  to  digest.  However,  the 
symptoms  arise,  they  are  apt  to  be  woven  into  the 
life  of  the  patient;  they  bring  interest  and  affection 
and  immunity  from  responsibility;  they  furnish  a 
most  potent  weapon  with  which  to  dominate  a whole 
group.  To  many,  chronic  invalidism  is  a most  im- 
portant aid  in  adapting  themselves  to  the  difficulties 
of  life,  and  any  attempt  to  remove  the  invalidism 
meets  with  sturdy  if  concealed  antagonism.  These 
are  disorders  of  personal  adaptation,  masquerading 
as  physical  ailments.” 

Ol"  such  material  is  the  ordinary  fluctuations  in 
average  adjustment,  as  well  as  the  definite  malad- 
justments, frank  neuroses  and  to  some  extent  the 
psychoses  or  mental  diseases.  Mental  hygiene  is 
concerned  with  ways  and  means  of  increasing  re- 
coveries from  all  the  grades  of  mental  disease  as  well 
as  prevention  of  these  illnesses. 

Dr.  C.  M.  Hincks9  formerly  General  Director  of  the 
National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene,  recently 
stated  that  there  are  75,000  new  patients  admitted 
to  mental  institutions  in  the  United  States  every 
year.  Yet  at  least  half  of  all  mental  illness  could  be 
prevented — if  we  acted  in  time.  Furthermore,  we 
could  return  to  the  community  nearly  20  percent 
more  of  those  actually  in  hospitals  if  we  applied  in- 
tensively the  knowledge  and  techniques  we  have 
today.  From  25-40  percent  are  discharged  as  re- 
covered or  improved  at  present. 

When  we  consider  that  approximately  fifty  percent 
of  the  hospital  beds  in  the  U.  S.  are  for  patients 
suffering  with  mental  and  nervous  diseases,  we  can 
feel  justified  in  promoting  any  authentic  program 
for  decreasing  mental  disorders  or  increasing  the 
cures  of  the  inmates  of  mental  institutions.  From  a 
mental  hygiene  point  of  view  the  most  symbolic 
change  in  mental  institutions  in  recent  times  is  the 
removal  of  bars  from  windows.  And  door  locks  have 
been  invented  that  have  no  prisonlike  click. 

One  of  the  most  beneficial  and  most  effective  de- 
velopments in  mental  hygiene  is  the  child-guidance 
movement10  which  to  a large  extent  started  from  the 
wrork  of  Dr.  William  Healy,  a psychiatrist  of  broad 
experience  who  early  brought  into  his  work  the 
cooperation  of  the  psychologist.  Later  when  the 
Judge  Baker  Foundation  Clinic  was  gotten  under  way 
in  Boston  under  his  direction,  a social  worker  was 
added  to  his  staff.  Meanwhile  the  Boston  Psycho- 
pathic Hospital  had  established  a clinic  for  children, 
including  psychiatric,  psychological  and  social  exami- 
nations in  the  study  of  the  child,  and  at  the  Henry 
Phipps  Psychiatric  Clinic  in  Baltimore  special  atten- 
tion was  given  to  the  skilled  study  and  reorgani- 
zation of  the  social  milieu. 


From  these  sources  of  experimentation  came 
nearly  all  of  the  personnel  and  method  of  the  early 
child-guidance  clinics.  In  1922  the  Commonwealth 
Fund  launched  its  program  for  the  prevention  of 
delinquency.  It  seized  upon  this  three-fold  child- 
guidance  clinic  plan  as  the  most  promising  psychia- 
tric method  and  carried  on  a five-year  term  of  demon- 
stration, experimentation  and  refinement.  The  net 
result  of  this  period  was  the  establishment  of  eight 
new  clinics,  the  development  of  interest  in  child 
guidance,  extensive  improvement  in  progressional  as 
well  as  administrative  technique  and  the  creation  of 
a national  bureau  to  guide  new  clinics  and  to  coordi- 
nate the  progress  of  existing  ones.  The  evolution  of 
aims  and  methods  since  1922  has  given  the  child- 
guidance  clinic  a character  which  rests  on  its  own 
achievement  rather  than  those  of  its  precursors. 

Child  guidance  is  not  a science.  It  is  a technique, 
a combined  or  cooperative  technique.  Most  clinics 
concur  in  aiming  toward  a more  efficient,  more  pro- 
ductive, more  harmonious  adulthood  for  the  children 
under  consideration,  and  a healthy  mental  life  during 
their  period  of  development.  There  is  a fairly  general 
agreement  that  achievement  in  any  direction — 
research,  treatment,  education,  or  community  or- 
ganization— depends  on  sound  clinical  work. 

In  the  clinical  study  the  steps  are  social  investi- 
gation, psychological  study,  physical  and  psychiatric 
examinations  and  case  conference.  The  psychiatrist, 
with  the  findings  of  the  other  examiners  before  him 
is  interested  in  revealing  the  mental  mechanisms 
that  form  the  framework  of  the  problem.  The 
physical  examination  is  usually  made  by  the  psy- 
chiatrist. While  the  psychiatric  examination  centers 
about  the  child,  it  often  involves  or  at  least  shows  a 
need  for  similar  study  of  the  parent. 

The  chief  purpose  of  the  case  conference  is  to  fuse 
these  separate  examinations  into  one  picture  of  the 
child  in  terms  of  cause  and  effect,  and  to  plan  a 
unified  treatment  program.  Treatment  in  child 
guidance  and  psychiatry  has  not  advanced  as  far  as 
examination  and  diagnosis.  Environmental  changes 
including  home,  school  and  work  aspects  are  often 
effective.  In  intensive  individual  treatment,  call 
psychotherapy,  the  dynamic  relationship  of  psy- 
chiatrist and  patient  is  the  foundation  on  which  im- 
provement or  recovery  is  built. 

Mental  hygiene10  is  a field  too  extensive  to  be 
occupied  or  pre-empted  by  any  one  professional 
group.  There  is  no  training  given  anywhere  today 
that  trains  for  the  field  as  a whole.  At  the  present 
time  the  field  is  one  for  cooperative  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  psychiatrists,  psychologist,  educators  and 
social  workers.  It  is  obvious  that  the  field  is  not  one 
for  the  amateur.  Ability  to  work  in  the  field  of 
mental  hygiene  is  not  a matter  of  good  will  or  good 
intentions.  It  is  a matter  of  knowledge.  It  is  a field 
for  the  expertly  trained.  The  appeal  of  the  work  of 
the  child-guidance  clinic  is  such  as  to  tempt  unpre- 
pared persons  to  undertake  it.  The  time  required  to 
prepare  for  child-guidance  work  is  an  unpleasant 
obstacle  to  such  persons  and  leads  easily  to  the  wish- 
ful conclusion  that  such  preparation  is  not  necessary. 

(See  MENTAL,  HYGIENE,  Page  14) 
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ROCKY  MOUNT  GUIDANCE  CLINIC 
STARTED  THROUGH  PTA  INTEREST 

By  Bessie  McDearman 

During  the  school  year  1939-40,  Miss  Mary  Bond, 
a teacher  in  the  Rocky  Mount  City  Schools  was  ap- 
pointed chairman  of  the  mental  hygiene  committee 
of  the  PTA  of  Edgemont  school.  As  chairman  of 
that  committee,  one  of  her  duties  was  to  secure  a 
speaker  on  mental  hygiene  for  one  of  the  monthly 
meetings. 

The  next  year,  as  chairman  of  the  same  com- 
mittee, she  interested  the  study  group  of  the  PTA 
in  taking  up  the  study  of  mental  hygiene  in  its 
relation  to  child  development. 

Encouraged  by  the  interest  manifested,  the  teacher 
sought  advice  from  Dr.  James  Watson,  director  of 
the  division  of  jnental  hygiene  of  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Public  Welfare,  as  to  how  to  go  about 
securing  a child  guidance  clinic  for  Rocky  Mount. 
He  suggested  that  a mental  hygiene  society  be  or- 
ganized with  a child  guidance  clinic  as  one  of  its 
objectives. 

Such  a society  was  organized  with  I.  E.  Ready, 
principal  of  the  high  school,  as  its  first  president. 
The  executive  board  of  this  society  sponsored  the 
clinic  and  became  one  of  the  participating  agencies 
of  the  Rocky  Mount  Community  Chest  which  finances 
the  clinic. 

Since  the  war  began  the  society  has  not  func- 
tioned. There  are  too  many  other  civic  organizations 
in  Rocky  Mount  doing  the  type  of  work  usually 
undertaken  by  mental  hygiene  societies.  However, 
the  Child  Guidance  Clinic  is  still  being  operated 
under  the  sponsorship  of  the  executive  board  origi- 
nally appointed  by  the  president  of  the  Mental 
Hygiene  Society. 

During  the  first  year  of  its  existence,  the  clinic  was 
directed  by  Dr.  R.  F.  Richie,  psychiatrist,  assisted  by 
Miss  Mary  Scovill,  psychologist,  with  Miss  Bessie 
McDearman,  principal  of  Wilkinson  School,  acting  as 
secretary.  Dr.  Richie  has  been  called  to  the  Army 
and  in  his  absence  his  place  is  being  filled  by  Dr. 
Watson. 

Welfare  directors,  doctors,  and  teachers  have  all 
referred  cases  to  this  clinic  and  the  community  is 
gradually  coming  to  recognize  its  value  in  salvaging 
human  personalities  which  have  become  warped  be- 
cause of  environmental  factors  or  retarded  in 
development. 

In  its  first  few  months  of  operation,  part  of  the 
expense  of  the  clinic  was  paid  by  an  anonymous 
donor.  Since  then  the  Community  Chest  has  con- 
tributed $500  a year  to  the  project. 

Dr.  Watson  and  Miss  Scovill  came  to  Rocky  Mount 
and  held  Child  Guidance  Clinics  at  Wilkinson  School 
nine  times  during  the  school  session  of  1942-1943, 
two  days  each  month  from  September  through  April 
with  one  session  in  May. 

Although  they  are  due  to  stay  only  one  day  at  the 
clinic,  they  stayed  a part  of  two  days  each  time 
except  the  last.  This  gave  us  an  extra  hour  in  the 
day  as  they  came  at  eleven  o’clock  on  Tuesday  and 


stayed  till  twelve  on  Wednesday.  It  also  made  them 
available  in  the  late  afternoon  and  at  night  for  con- 
ferences and  meetings  of  various  kinds. 

They  did  not  come  during  the  summer  months  as 
there  seemed  to  be  no  one  in  need  of  special  help,  and 
as  they  had  a shortage  of  workers  in  the  office  at 
Raleigh. 

During  those  nine  clinics  Dr.  Watson  has  held 


ninety-six  conferences  with  the  following : 

Children  from  our  schools 57 

Children  not  in  our  schools 5 

Parents  and  guardians  about  children 24 

Teachers  about  children 6 

Welfare  workers 4 


96 

Some  of  those  saw  him  every  time  he  came — some 
only  once  and  others  varying  numbers  of  times.  He 
saw  forty-four  different  people — twenty  different 
children.  Of  these  children  five  showed  very  re- 
markable change.  They  were  almost  made  over. 
Others  showed  much  better  adjustment.  Three 
showed  no  gain  that  we  could  see.  Many  parents 
learned  better  ways  of  dealing  with  their  children, 
and  teachers  were  helped  to  understand  certain 
pupils  better.  Two  children  were  much  improved  in 
health  because  of  examinations  given  and  defects 
corrected. 

Miss  Scovill  did  the  mental  and  aptitude  tests  for 
the  children  that  Dr.  Watson  saw.  She  also  tested 
eight  children  who  did  not  need  to  see  Dr.  Watson, 
had  conferences  with  their  teachers  and  parents 
about  them,  and  carried  on  some  psychotherapeutic 
interviews  under  Dr.  Watson’s  direction. 

Besides  the  work  at  the  clinic  Dr.  Watson  and  Miss 
Scovill  met  with  the  directors  of  the  Mental  Hygiene 
Society  twice,  had  a joint  meeting  with  the  city 
nurses  and  the  city  welfare  workers,  and  had  one 
meeting  with  the  teachers  of  the  city  schools  to  dis- 
cuss problems  of  mental  hygiene  and  child  guidance. 

Rocky  Mount  feels  it  is  very  valuable  work  that 
the  clinic  is  doing.  If  only  one  child  is  saved  from 
being  a mental  or  moral  wreck,  it  is  worth  the  time 
and  money  spent.  Many  children,  parents  and 
teachers  have  been  benefited  by  it. 
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This  tendency  is  strengthened  by  the  simplicity  of 
many  child-guidance  clinic  treatment  plans,  a sim- 
plicity that  does  not  at  all  reflect  the  careful 
examinations  upon  which  alone  the  appropriateness 
of  the  simple  treatment  became  obvious. 

1 Social  Work  Year  Book  1937 — Mental  Hygiene  Section. 

9 A Mind  That  Found  Itself — Clifford  Beers. 

3 General  purposes  of  The  National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene  quoted 
from  the  quarterly  Mental  Hygiene. 

4 Social  Aspects  of  Mental  Hygiene ; Mental  Hygiene  and  Social  Work, 
p.  125  by  Jessie  Taft,  PhD. 

5 Social  Aspects  of  Mental  Hygiene ; Mental  Hygiene  and  Education, 
p.  9 by  C.  Macfie  Campbell,  M.  D. 

0 Mental  Hygiene;  An  Attempt  at  a Definition  (Pamphlet  published  by 
the  National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene,  50  W.  50th  Street,  New  York 
City)  by  Prankwood  Williams,  M.  D. 

7 The  Mental  Hygiene  Influence  on  Personal  Counseling  (Pamphlet  pub- 
lished by  N.  C.  P.  M.  H.)  by  George  K.  Pratt,  M.  D. 

8 Mental  Hygiene  in  the  Community;  Clara  Bassett,  p.  9-10.  New  York, 
The  MacMillan  Company,  1934. 

9 Survey  Graphic,  April  1938. 

10  The  Child  Guidance  Clinic — Its  Aims,  Growth  and  Methods — George  S. 
Stevenson,  M.  D.  (First  International  Congress  on  Mental  Hygiene). 
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SCREENING  OF  10.561  DRAFT  DATA 
SHEETS  DISCLOSES  ONLY  83  WITH 
RECORD  IN  STATE  CENTRAL  FILE 

By  Mrs.  W.  T.  Bost,  Commissioner 

A progress  report  on  the  “screening  out”  project 
with  respect  to  the  weeding  out  of  mental  misfits  or 
inadequates  from  induction  in  service,  recently  re- 
quested of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public 
Welfare  by  the  State  Selective  Service  Board,  showed 
that  10,561  identification  data  sheets  have  passed 
through  the  central  index  of  the  State  Welfare  De- 
partment since  July  28,  1943  and  that  information 
was  found  on  only  83  registrants. 

These  data  sheets  were  forwarded  to  the  county 
welfare  departments  for  further  clearance  with  their 
records  on  any  information  regarding  these  regis- 
trants relating  to  nervous  or  mental  history  or  to  any 
physical  disability,  and  were  then  turned  over  to 
local  selective  service  boards  marked  “confidential”. 
This  covered  a period  from  July  28,  1943,  when  the 
first  sheets  were  received  in  the  state  office,  to 
October  30,  1943.  The  data  sheets  were  checked 
against  the  central  index  which  has  records  of  indi- 
viduals in,  or  released  from,  mental  hospitals  and 
institutions  for  mentally  deficient  and  epileptics  and 
from  correctional  institutions.  If  a record  is  found 
in  the  central  index  concerning  the  registrant,  the 
appropriate  information  is  recorded  on  the  back  of 
the  identification  data  sheet  and  forwarded  to  the 
county  welfare  department  for  further  clearance. 

As  a result  of  a recent  survey  made  by  the  State 
Selective  Service  Board  in  an  attempt  to  evaluate  the 
practical  results  of  the  record  clearance  on  the  part 
of  state  and  county  welfare  departments  it  was 
found  that  only  .0075  percent  of  the  total  number  of 
identification  data  sheets  sent  out  by  the  local 
selective  service  boards  had  been  returned  containing 
positive  information  on  the  registrant.  Welfare 
agencies  were  not  requested  to  make  special  investi- 
gations, if  there  were  no  information  already  in  the 
files.  The  service,  like  the  service  rendered  in  some 
of  the  other  states,  was  set  up  on  a partial  coverage 
basis  and  was  therefore  limited  in  its  scope.  How- 
ever, the  percentage  shown  was  usually  around  10 
percent,  which  was  much  higher  than  North  Caro- 
lina’s .0075  percent. 

It  was  early  in  May  that  Dr.  Luther  E.  Woodward, 
psychiatric  social  worker  employed  by  the  National 
Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene  as  a Field  Director 
authorized  to  serve  as  liason  with  the  national 
selective  service  system,  conferred  with  state  officials 
concerning  the  possibilities  of  working  out  a plan 
designed  to  “screen  all  persons  in  I-A  who  might 
otherwise,  after  being  inducted,  be  found  unfit  for 
military  service  because  of  mental  or  nervous  de- 
fects.” A plan  of  record  clearance  was  worked  out 
by  the  state  selective  service  system  and  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare  with  the 
results  above  indicated. 

Within  recent  weeks  the  national  selective  service 
system  has  inaugurated  a plan  calling  for  a more 
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James  Watson,  M.  D.,  director  of  the  mental 
hygiene  division  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
Public  Welfare  since  January  1940,  left  Raleigh  the 
last  of  November  to  become  chief  medical  officer  of 
the  Illinois  State  Welfare  Department.  He  entered 
into  his  new  duties  December  1 with  headquarters 
in  Chicago. 

Before  coming  to  North  Carolina  Dr.  Watson  had 
served  on  the  staff  of  mental  institutions  in  Illinois 
and  Massachusetts  and  as  superintendent  of  one  in 
Puerto  Rico. 

His  new  Illinois  work  will  include  technical  super- 
vision of  institutions  and  out-patient  services  in  the 
field  of  general  medicine;  other  medical  specialties 
including  surgery,  tuberculosis  control,  bacteriology 
and  pharmaceutical  service;  and  auxiliary  medical 
services  including  dentistry,  nursing  and  psycho- 
logical services.  His  office  is  also  charged  with  the 
planning,  studying  and  formulation  of  medical 
programs. 

During  the  four  years  Dr.  Watson  headed  the 
mental  hygiene  division  of  the  State  Board  much 
stimulation  was  given  to  the  development  of  mental 
hygiene  and  child  guidance  clinics.  Recognized  as 
an  authority  in  the  psychiatric  field  he  made  a con- 
(See  WATSON,  Page  23) 


complete  coverage  of  inductees  including  medical, 
social  and  educational  records.  The  service  is  re- 
quested on  a voluntary  basis,  the  medical  field  agents 
being  expected  to  execute  the  oath  of  office  and 
waiver  of  payment  or  compensation.  Public  and 
private  social  agencies,  public  health  workers, 
guidance  counsellors,  and  others  qualified  by  training 
and  experience  in  the  medical  and  social  field,  will  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  make  a service  contribution 
to  the  state  selective  service  program.  Directors  of 
the  state  selective  service,  who  have  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  program,  are  expected  to  present  plans 
to  the  national  selective  service  system  incorporating 
the  principles  of  the  proposed  program  in  effecting 
as  much  coverage  as  state  facilities  would  permit. 
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Charlotte  Mental  Hygiene 
Clinic  Was  Started  In  1933 

By  Dorothea  L.  Dolan 

In  many  ways  the  Charlotte  Mental  Hygiene  Clinic 
is  not  different  from  other  clinics  with  the  same 
purpose  and  functions.  We  should  like  to  tell  here 
the  story  of  our  clinic  as  different  because  it  is  an 
agency  with  an  individual  and  distinctive  history. 
It  is,  of  necessity,  a story  of  people — of  people  with 
vision,  tenacity  of  purpose,  and  loyalty.  It  is  a story 
of  “lay  leadership” — a term  that  is  too  often  an 
empty  one,  a dry  bone  tossed  to  the  community  with 
a benevolent  nod  of  tolerance. 

The  tale  is  one  of  people  who  made  something  of 
nothing.  Let  us  tell  you  of  a Mental  Hygiene  Society 
that  started  in  1933  with  eight  people  and  no  money, 
thrived  and  added  to  its  membership,  fell  upon  days 
of  discouragement  and  near  annihilation,  closed  its 
clinic,  and  yet  recovered  to  have,  in  1943,  a mem- 
bership of  100,  quarterly  meetings  attended  by 
eighty  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  people,  and  a 
$7,000  community-financed  clinic  serving  261  indi- 
vidual patients. 

The  Charlotte  Mental  Hygiene  Society  has  always 
had  two  functions — clinical  and  educational.  Both 
are  administered  by  a single  board.  Each  function 
supplements  the  other. 

The  clinic  has  had,  in  ten  years,  four  stages 
characterized  by  the  source  of  financial  support: 
volunteer — 1933-1934,  taxes — 1934-1936,  none — 
1936-1938,  and  Community  Chest  from  1938  to  the 
present.  It  has  had  one  continuous  source  of  moral 
support — the  board.  The  educational  function  has 
been  carried  out  by  public  meetings,  distribution  of 
printed  material,  radio  interpretation,  newspaper 
publicity,  and  talks  given  to  other  organizations. 

We  cannot  explain  how  the  clinic  started  with  no 
funds,  or  how  it  reopened  after  two  years  of  non- 
existence. We  can  only  say  that  it  was  done.  We 
cannot  tell  others  how  to  get  newspaper  publicity  on 
a Mental  Hygiene  Society  meeting  attended  by  only 
two  people.  We  can  only  recount  these  events,  and 
remind  you  of  Poor  Richard’s  sayings.  These  things 
and  more  were  done  by  “lay  leadership”  and  by  the 
people  who  have  formed  the  Mental  Hygiene  Society. 

The  history  of  mental  hygiene  in  Charlotte,  given 
chronologically,  dates  from  1933  when  the  clinic 
opened  with  a volunteer  professional  staff.  Dr.  Sylvia 
Allen  was  psychiatrist  and  director;  Drs.  Allyn  B. 
Choate  and  Jasper  Hunt  served  as  physicians;  Dr. 
Otis  Ingebritzen,  psychologist  at  Queens  College, 
gave  his  time;  Mrs.  Albert  Wilson  (then  Miss  Elsie 
Larsen)  was  social  worker. 

Mrs.  E.  B.  Hunter  recounted  developments  in  a 
pamphlet  written  in  1940.  “In  October  1934,  the  city 
of  Charlotte,  with  some  slight  assistance  from  the 
county,  assumed  support  of  the  clinic  under  the 
department  of  health.  Meanwhile,  the  board  of 
directors  ....  had  expanded  into  the  Charlotte 
Mental  Hygiene  Society  ....  As  has  been  true  in 


many  other  communities,  the  immediate  reason  for 
the  city’s  assumption  of  the  clinic’s  support  was  that 
Charlotte  was  suffering  from  an  acute  wave  of 
juvenile  delinquency,  and  the  clinic  was  at  that  time 
supplying  the  only  psychological  assistance'  upon 
which  the  juvenile  court  could  depend  in  following 
up  the  cases  that  came  under  its  jurisdiction.  Since 
this  was  true,  the  name  of  the  clinic  was  formally 
changed  to  that  of  the  Child  Guidance  Clinic,  and 
preference  was  given  to  juvenile  court  referrals. 

“When,  as  a matter  of  political  expediency,  the 
city  withdrew  its  financial  support  in  1936,  the 
Mental  Hygiene  Society  kept  the  work  alive  and  in 
the  public  eye.  The  educational  program  was  con- 
tinued with  renewed  vigor. 

“Twice  the  Charlotte  group  sponsored  a one-day 
institute  to  which  interested  lay  and  professional 
people  throughout  the  state  were  invited.  Out- 
standing personalities  in  the  state  and  national  field 
donated  their  time  and  energies  to  make  these  oc- 
casions memorably  successful.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  evening  session  of  the  second  of  these  institutes, 
the  North  Carolina  Mental  Hygiene  Society  was 
formally  organized,  and  Charlotte  had  the  distinc- 
tion of  being  the  birthplace  of  the  state  organization 
as  well  as  the  first  city  in  North  Carolina  to  have  a 
Mental  Hygiene  Clinic. 

“Meanwhile,  the  local  group  was  making  an  effort 
to  enlist  the  support  of  some  agency  able  to  furnish 
the  financial  backing  necessary  for  the  reopening  of 
the  clinic.  At  this  time,  the  Charlotte  Community 
Chest  brought  an  expert  in  the  field  of  social  work 
to  the  city  to  survey  local  needs  and  to  recommend 
the  type  of  agency  program  that  might  be  con- 
sidered adequate  for  a city  of  this  size.  As  a result 
of  this  survey,  it  was  recommended  that  the  clinic 
be  reopened  as  one  of  the  Chest  agencies. 

“This  was  done  in  March  1938.  The  clinic  in  its 
latest  form  was  once  more  known  as  the  Mental 
Hygiene  Clinic,  and  received  applications  of  adults 
and  children  alike.  The  request  for  this  change  in 
function  came  from  a committee  of  representatives 
of  other  agencies,  as  it  was  felt  that  this  expansion 
of  service  was  a necessity.” 

The  structure  of  the  clinic  and  society  has  been 
changed  very  little  during  these  vicissitudes.  Three 
adjectives  describe  the  board  organization.  It  is  a 
rotating,  active,  representative,  group.  Each  mem- 
ber is  elected  for  a three  year  term  after  which  no 
member  can  be  re-elected  until  he  has  been  off  the 
board  for  one  year.  A member  whose  term  is  ex- 
piring can  be  elected  to  an  office  (two  each  year)  and 
continue  serving  for  another  two-year  period,  or  he 
can  be  appointed  chairman  of  a committee  and  con- 
tinue for  one  more  year.  Each  year  rotation  is  re- 
gretted as  some  valued  members  leave  their  board 
positions.  Those  who  are  sincerely  interested  have 
always  maintained  their  interest,  however,  and 
many  continue  to  serve  on  the  joint  board-society 
committees.  Without  doubt,  the  rotation  plan  brings 
the  board  new  enthusiasm  and  widens  the  scope 
of  this  most  important  means  of  interpretation.  It 
(See  CHARLOTTE  CLINIC,  Page  22) 
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Interest  In  State  Mental 
Hygiene  Society  Developed 
Years  Before  Organization 

By  R.  Eugene  Brown,  Secretary-Treasurer 

This  is  a brief  statement  of  the  purpose  and 
growth  of  the  North  Carolina  Mental  Hygiene 
Society  rather  than  an  attempt  to  write  its  history. 
Although  the  present  North  Carolina  Mental  Hy- 
giene Society  was  organized  in  Charlotte  in  the  fall 
of  1936,  the  interest  and  the  recognition  of  the  need 
for  such  a society  goes  back  to  a much  earlier  date. 

Inspired  by  the  launching  of  the  National  Com- 
mittee for  Mental  Hygiene  in  1909  through  the 
efforts  of  Clifford  W.  Beers  and  by  visits  of  Mr. 
Beers  to  North  Carolina  following  the  organization 
of  the  National  Committee,  the  first  North  Carolina 
Mental  Hygiene  Society  was  organized  in  1913  by  a 
group  of  citizens — laymen  and  members  of  the 
medical  profession — who  saw  the  need  of  providing 
better  facilities  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  mental 
patients  and  perhaps  even  greater  possibilities  in  the 
field  of  prevention.  The  North  Carolina  Conference 
for  Social  Service  was  organized  in  the  same  year 
and  it  may  be  said  that  the  same  farsighted  vision 
prompted  both  movements.  For  some  reason  the 
mental  hygiene  movement  did  not  gain  sufficient 
momentum  to  carry  on  as  an  organization  through 
later  periods  when  interest  in  the  subject  of  mental 
hygiene  appeared  to  wane.  However,  over  a period 
of  years  the  North  Carolina  Conference  for  Social 
Service  had  an  active  mental  hygiene  committee 
which  functioned  to  some  extent  as  a mental  hygiene 
society. 

In  A Study  of  Mental  Health  in  North  Carolina — 

a report  of  the  Governor’s  Commission,  1937 — it  is 
stated  that  “Charlotte  is  the  birthplace  of  the 
modern  mental  hygiene  movement  in  North  Carolina. 
The  Mental  Hygiene  Society  of  Charlotte  was  the 
outgrowth  ....  of  the  Mental  Hygiene  Clinic 
demonstration  held  under  volunteer  auspices  from 
February  1933  to  October  1934.” 

“In  the  spring  of  1936,  following  a visit  by  Mr. 
Clifford  W.  Beers,  several  professional  and  lay  people 
of  Durham  and  Orange  Counties  formed  the  second 
mental  hygiene  society  in  the  State.  This  was  soon 
followed  by  a tentative  plan  for  a State  society  and 
in  the  fall  of  1936  the  North  Carolina  Mental  Hy- 
giene Society  was  definitely  organized  and  working 
committees  were  appointed.” 

At  the  organization  meeting  in  Charlotte  Pro- 
fessor Ernest  R.  Groves,  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina department  of  sociology,  was  elected  president; 
Allyn  B.  Choate,  M.D.,  of  Charlotte  and  medical 
director  of  the  Charlotte  Mental  Hygiene  Clinic,  was 
elected  vice-president;  and  Harry  W.  Crane,  Ph.D., 
professor  of  abnormal  psychology,  University  of 
North  Carolina,  and  then  director  of  the  division  of 


mental  hygiene  for  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
Public  Welfare,  was  elected  secretary-treasurer.  Dr. 
Crane  served  as  secretary-treasurer  until  February, 
1940  when  he  was  succeeded  by  W.  D.  Perry,  Ed.D., 
assistant  professor  of  education,  University  of 
North  Carolina. 

Others  who  have  served  as  president  of  the  North 
Carolina  Mental  Hygiene  Society  are:  W.  Raney 
Stanford,  M.D.,  Durham;  John  S.  Bradway,  LL.B., 
director  of  Duke  University  Legal  Aid  Clinic;  and 
Hubert  B.  Haywood,  M.D.,  Raleigh. 

Present  officers  of  the  Society  are:  Mrs.  C.  T. 
Wanzer  of  Charlotte,  president;  W.  D.  Perry,  Ed.D., 
of  Chapel  Hill,  vice-president;  and  R.  Eugene  Brown 
of  Raleigh,  secretary-treasurer. 

The  following  are  members  of  the  Society’s  Execu- 
tive Committee:  Miss  Mary  Bond,  Rocky  Mount; 
Major  Norman  Q.  Brill,  Fort  Bragg;  Dr.  Lee  M. 
Brooks,  Chapel  Hill ; Dr.  Allyn  B.  Choate,  Charlotte ; 
Senator  W.  G.  Clark,  Tarboro ; Dr.  Harry  W.  Crane, 
Chapel  Hill;  Miss  Dorothea  L.  Dolan,  Charlotte; 
N.  Edward  Edgerton,  Raleigh ; Clyde  A.  Erwin, 
Raleigh;  Major  W.  A.  Graham,  Kinston;  Mrs. 
Ernest  B.  Hunter,  Charlotte;  Dr.  R.  S.  Lyman, 
Durham ; Mrs.  Justice  Randolph,  Jr.,  Winston-Salem ; 
Dr.  Carl  V.  Reynolds,  Raleigh;  Dr.  Frank  Howard 
Richardson,  Black  Mountain ; Mrs.  Bess  N.  Rosa, 
Greensboro;  Dr.  W.  Carson  Ryan,  Chapel  Hill;  Mrs. 
Donald  Shumaker,  Asheville ; Mrs.  J.  Buren  Sidbury, 
Wilmington;  Dr.  W.  Raney  Stanford,  Durham;  and 
Dr.  James  Watson,  Raleigh. 

The  purposes  of  the  North  Carolina  Mental  Hy- 
giene Society  are  to  work  for  the  conservation  of 
mental  health ; to  help  prevent  nervous  and  mental 
disorders  and  mental  defects ; to  help  raise  the 
standards  of  care  and  treatment  for  those  suffering 
from  any  such  disorders  or  defects;  to  secure  and 
disseminate  reliable  information  on  these  subjects; 
to  promote  favorable  legislation;  and  to  cooperate 
with  federal,  state,  and  local  agencies  or  officials  and 
with  public  and  private  agencies  whose  work  is  in 
any  way  related  to  that  of  a society  for  mental 
hygiene. 

The  first  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held 
in  Raleigh  at  the  Needham  Broughton  High  School 
Auditorium,  January  25,  1937.  An  annual  meeting 
has  been  held  each  year  since  then  until  this  year 
when  an  annual  meeting  seemed  to  be  impractical. 
The  possibilities  of  holding  a meeting  in  1944  are 
being  considered  and  it  is  hoped  that  plans  for  a 
meeting  will  materialize. 

There  is  a great  need  for  promoting  the  establish- 
ment of  additional  local  mental  hygiene  societies  and 
mental  hygiene  clinics  in  order  that  local  communi- 
ties may  be  in  a better  position  to  cope  with  post- 
war problems  in  this  field.  Dr.  Roy  Norton, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  in  the  Seventh  Army,  formerly  of 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  School  of  Public 
Health  and  a member  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  North  Carolina  Mental  Hygiene  Society,  writing 
from  Sicily  early  in  November  expressed  the  hope 
(See  INTEREST  IN  SOCIETY,  Page  23) 
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Adequate  Preventive  Mental  Hygiene  Program 
Would  Help  Greatly  in  the  Education  Field 

By  Mary  S.  Scovill,  Psychologist 


An  adequate  preventive  program  in  mental  hy- 
giene should  include  psychological  services  for  all 
children,  not  only  for  those  of  school  age  but  also  for 
those  still  too  young  to  begin  their  formal  education. 
Thousands  of  children  enter  the  schools  of  North 
Carolina  every  year  who  are  too  immature  to  learn 
to  read  and  some  of  them  will  not  be  able  to  learn  for 
two  or  three  years.  A psychological  examination  as 
well  as  a physical  examination  of  all  children  before 
they  enter  school  would  do  much  to  prevent  the  un- 
happiness and  damaging  effects  of  pushing  a child 
too  soon  into  school  work  which  he  cannot  possibly 
master.  Such  children  who  are  found  not  ready  for 
academic  work  could  either  be  kept  out  of  school  for 
another  year  or,  if  the  schools  are  prepared  to  differ- 
entiate their  program  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
different  abilities,  these  immature  children  could  be 
placed  on  what  is  known  as  a “Reading  Readiness” 
program.  Much  profitable  and  enjoyable  learning 
can  take  place  in  school  aside  from  learning  to  read, 
write,  and  do  number  work. 

It  might  be  stated  here  that  the  function  of  a 
psychological  examination  is  much  broader  than  that 
of  merely  revealing  a child’s  mental  age  and  I.  Q. 
In  the  examinations  of  pre-school  children  many 
incipent  personality  maladjustments  could  be  de- 
tected and  the  parents  helped  to  understand  the 
causes  and  to  correct  them.  Moreover,  when  a child 
enters  school,  teachers  could  be  forewarned  of  these 
difficulties  and  be  helped  to  deal  with  them  in  such  a 
way  that  the  problems  would  not  have  a chance  to 
develop  into  serious  ones.  In  other  words,  the  psy- 
chologist could  help  p'arents  and  teachers  detect  and 
guide  into  constructive  channels  habit  trends  which 
might  otherwise  lead  to  a child’s  serious  malad- 
justment. 

Parents  should  be  made  aware  of  the  fact  that  a 
persistent  undesirable  habit  trend  is  a warning  that 
something  is  wrong  in  the  child’s  environment,  just 
as  sore  throat  and  fever  point  to  some  physical  ail- 
ment. Some  mothers  and  fathers  with  the  best  of 
intentions  say  and  do  things  to  their  children  which 
are  emotionally  damaging.  They  are  unaware  of 
some  of  the  basic  principles  of  mental  hygiene  and 
do  not  know  that  they  need  help  or  that  help  is 
available.  Only  by  making  such  knowledge  available 
to  them  before  they  themselves  leave  school  can  we 
be  assured  that  all  parents  in  the  future  will  have  in- 
formation of  this  nature.  Classes  in  home  making 
for  both  boys  and  girls  could  be  given  in  which  child 
development  and  the  importance  of  the  right  kind  of 
family  relationships  in  the  development  of  the  child 
could  be  taught.  They  could  be  shown  that  child- 
rearing  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  professions, — 
that  it  needs  study  and  thought — that  help  is  ob- 
tainable. 

In  other  words,  the  psychologist,  if  given  full 


opportunity  to  render  service  could  be  a parent  edu- 
cation leader  along  with  psychiatrists,  case  workers, 
nursery-school  teachers,  and  family-life  specialists. 
The  time  should  come  when  parents  will  feel  as  free 
to  consult  a psychologist  or  psychiatrist  about  prob- 
lems which  seem  to  be  interfering  with  their  child’s 
personality  development  as  they  do  a physician  when 
the  child  shows  physical  symptoms. 

Many  communities  in  other  states  have  long  recog- 
nized the  value  of  psychological  services  to  children 
of  school  age  and  have  set  up  psychological  clinics  in 
connection  with  the  school  system.  Just  what  con- 
tribution can  a clinical  psychologist  make  to  the  ad- 
justment of  a school  age  child? 

Mental  hygiene  workers  and  others  who  under- 
stand the  workings  of  human  behavior  realize  more 
and  more  that  there  are  fundamental  urges  and  needs 
which  must  be  met  if  wholesome  personality  develop- 
ment is  to  take  place.  One  of  these  needs  is  for 
successful  achievement  of  some  kind.  A child  who 
is  spending  several  hours  each  day  in  school  needs  to 
feel  the  joy  and  satisfaction  which  comes  from  hav- 
ing mastered  a challenging  task.  It  is  here  that  the 
psychologist  can  be  of  great  help  to  the  teacher  by 
giving  her  a knowledge  of  the  individual  capacities 
of  the  pupils.  This  knowledge  should  enable  the 
school  to  differentiate  the  program  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  varying  intellectual  levels  of  each  age  group. 

Ideally,  if  school  classes  were  small  enough,  and  if 
there  were  sufficient  psychological  services  to  point 
out  the  emotional  as  well  as  intellectual  needs,  no 
child  should  experience  a constant  sense  of  failure 
because  of  being  faced  with  impossible  tasks.  Think 
of  the  thousands  of  school  children  in  the  country, 
even  in  North  Carolina  alone,  repeating  their  grades 
each  year  or  sitting  in  a class  accomplishing  nothing, 
because  the  work  which  they  have  been  expected  to 
do  has  been  totally  unsuited  to  them!  These  chil- 
dren have  a right  to  be  happy  just  as  much  as  those 
children  more  endowed  intellectually.  When  such 
children  become  frustrated  by  a constant  sense  of 
failure,  is  it  any  wonder  that  they  become  irritable, 
indifferent  to  their  school  work,  and  resort  to  truancy 
and  other  forms  of  delinquency?  None  but  a namby- 
pamby  would  do  otherwise.  What  a waste  of  human 
personality  results  from  our  out-dated  methods  of 
trying  to  impose  the  same  “education”  on  all  children 
when  we  might  be  making  good  and  happy  citizens 
out  of  all  of  them.  It  is  encouraging  to  find  that 
some  of  the  schools  in  North  Carolina  are  realizing 
the  need  for  a differentiated  program  and  are  suc- 
cessfully carrying  out  such  a program. 

The  other  day  an  eleven-year-old  boy  in  the  fifth 
grade  was  brought  before  the  juvenile  judge  for  con- 
tinued truancy  from  school.  When  the  boy  was 
asked  why  he  did  not  want  to  go  to  school  he  could 
give  no  reason  except  that  he  did  not  like  school. 
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How  futile  it  would  have  been  to  have  punished  this 
boy  without  finding  the  cause  of  the  truancy.  He 
was  referred  through  the  department  of  public  wel- 
fare to  the  psychologist  for  study.  When  the  teacher 
was  asked  if  she  thought  the  boy  intellectually  cap- 
able of  doing  the  work  of  the  grade,  she  replied: 
“Yes,  he  could  do  the  work  if  he  tried,  but  he  is 
indifferent  to  his  school  studies.”  The  psychological 
examination  revealed  the  boy’s  intellectual  maturity 
to  be  two  years  below  his  grade-placement  level. 
This  boy,  as  thousands  of  others  are  doing,  was 
fooling  the  teacher  in  the  matter  of  his  intelligence 
by  assuming  an  indifferent  attitude.  It  hurts  one’s 
pride  much  less  not  to  try,  and  to  pretend  not  to  care, 
than  to  try" hard  and  then  to  fail ; so  children  such  as 
this  boy  develop  the  “don’t  care”  attitude  to  cover 
up  their  real  feelings  of  discouragement.  This  boy, 
then,  was  doing  the  most  natural  thing  for  him  to  do 
under  the  circumstances, — he  was  staying  out  of 
school  where  he  would  not  be  so  constantly  reminded 
of  his  inferiority. 

The  psychological  examination  is  only  a small  part 
in  the  process  of  helping  such  a boy  as  this  to  find  a 
happy  adjustment  in  life — note  that  we  did  not  say 
“in  correcting  this  boy’s  truancy,”  for  if  he  is  happy 
he  won’t  play  truant.  Family  relationships  or  the 
attitudes  of  other  members  of  the  family  toward  the 
child  have  a great  influence  over  him.  These  relation- 
ships must  be  studied  through  the  help  of  case 
workers  or  probation  officers.  In  the  case  of  the  boy 
referred  to  above,  judging  from  remarks  made  by 
the  mother,  the  parents  do  not  have  real  affection  for 
him ; they  would  be  glad  to  be  rid  of  him  by  having 
him  sent  to  a training  school.  They  are  totally  un- 
able to  cope  with  his  truancy.  In  this  case  time  did 
not  permit  a thorough  study  of  this  boy  which  would 
have  included  interviews  with  the  parents  in  an  effort 
to  help  them  understand  the  boy  and  to  change  their 
attitudes  towards  him, — to  help  them  to  see  how 
much  a child  whose  school  work  is  difficult  needs 
their  support,  encouragement,  and  affection. 
Thorough  study  would  also  include  interviews  with 
the  teacher  to  interpret  to  her  the  boy’s  limitations 
and  his  need  to  have  work  in  which  he  can  be  suc- 
cessful. 

The  welfare  departments  would  be  most  interested 
in  helping  the  courts  in  difficult  problems  of  this  kind 
if  the  proper  psychological,  psychiatric  and  case 
work  services  were  available  to  them. 

A large  number  of  boys  and  girls  drop  out  of 
school  between  the  ages  of  14  and  16.  Because  of 
this  several  attempts  have  been  made  to  have  the 
General  Assembly  pass  a bill  raising  the  age  for  com- 
pulsory school  attendance  from  14  to  16.  This,  in 
the  writer’s  opinion,  would  be  a desirable  piece  of 
legislation  provided  that  the  schools  would  adjust 
their  programs  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  boys  and 
girls  between  the  ages  of  14  and  16. 

It  is  the  writer’s  guess  that  if  a survey  were  made 
of  the  adolescents  dropping  out  of  school  before  the 
age  of  16,  it  would  be  found  that  a large  percentage 
of  them  have  reached  the  limit  of  their  ability  to 
progress  academically  and  are  not  being  offered  in 
school  the  kinds  of  tasks  which  are  challenging  to 


them  and  suited  to  their  abilities.  In  other  words, 
it  appears  that  the  intellectually-retarded  adolescents 
not  only  are  not  being  prepared  for  living ; they  also 
are  not  deriving  enough  satisfaction  from  their 
school  work  to  keep  them  in  school. 

In  the  writer’s  opinion,  unless  the  school  programs 
are  radically  changed  to  meet  the  needs  of  these  re- 
tarded children,  a law  requiring  them  to  attend 
school  two  more  years,  not  only  will  increase  the 
problems  of  truancy  but  may  even  increase  other 
problems  of  delinquency.  Constant  frustration  leads 
to  discontent  and  discontent  leads  to  delinquency. 

Many  of  the  readers  of  this  article  will  remember 
the  startling  facts  which  Miss  Helen  Hironimus, 
warden  of  the  Women’s  Federal  Reformatory  at 
Alderson,  West  Virginia,  gave  at  the  Public  Welfare 
Institute  in  Raleigh  a few  weeks  ago.  She  said  that 
of  the  girls  from  North  Carolina,  now  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  170,  sent  there  under  the  May  Act,  the 
majority  are  mentally  retarded.  One  of  the  most 
distressing  facts  is  that  these  girls  do  not  know  how 
to  work — they  have  never  been  trained  to  do  any- 
thing useful — yet  they  all  seem  most  eager  to  learn 
to  work  so  they  can  get  back  and  find  jobs.  Does 
not  this  point  to  the  inadequacy  of  our  schools  as  well 
as  our  homes  in  meeting  the  needs  of  a large  number 
of  adolescents? 

Psychological  studies,  including  interest  inven- 
tories to  discover  the  students’  fields  of  interest,  per- 
sonality tests  for  gaining  insight  into  their  per- 
sonality traits,  aptitude  tests  to  determine  any 
special  skills  which  they  might  have,  as  well  as  in- 
telligence tests,  could  be  given  to  adolescents  while 
they  are  still  in  school.  These  studies  would  not  only 
reveal  their  limitations  but  also  would  uncover 
potential  capabilities  so  that  interesting,  useful,  and 
satisfying  work  in  keeping  with  their  abilities  could 
be  given  them.  Vocational  counseling  could  also  be 
given  which  would  help  them  find  their  places  in  the 
community  after  leaving  school. 

A psychological  as  well  as  a physical  examination 
of  every  child  who  is  failing  should  be  the  routine 
practice  of  every  school  in  order  that  the  causes  of 
the  failure  may  be  determined.  Failure  to  learn  is 
not  always  due  to  lack  of  ability  but  often  to  a special 
disability  in  some  subject  such  as  reading.  In  such 
cases  the  psychologist  can  often  discover  points  at 
which  help  is  needed,  and  can  help  both  child  and 
teacher  to  understand  and  remove  the  difficulties 
which  have  prevented  fullest  achievement. 

Psychological  services  may  also  be  of  preventive 
value  in  discovering  emotional  stresses  and  conflicts 
which  often  interfere  with  the  learning  process  and 
are  found  to  be  the  root  of  a child’s  behavior 
problem.  A child  who  feels  that  he  is  not  loved,  or 
who  feels  that  his  place  as  the  center  of  the  family’s 
attention  has  been  usurped  by  a younger  brother  or 
sister,  often  cannot  learn — or  he  may  be  worried 
about  something  he  has  done  and  feels  guilty  about 
it  and  cannot  keep  his  mind  on  his  lessons.  The 
psychologist  as  well  as  psychiatrist  and  psychiatric 
social  worker,  could  do  much  towards  giving  parents, 
teachers,  judges,  police,  and  others  an  understanding 
of  the  child  and  his  needs. 
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Juvenile  Offenders  Under  The  May  Act 

By  Marion  B.  Prescott 


The  May  Act  was  passed  to  afford  protection  from 
venereal  disease  to  military  forces  in  time  of  war  in 
areas  where  local  controls  proved  inadequate.  When 
it  was  invoked  in  the  Fort  Bragg  area,  we  expected 
the  offender  to  be  the  hard-boiled  commercial  prosti- 
tute operating  from  organized  houses.  The  facts 
now  reveal  that  less  than  ten  per  cent  of  the  infected 
offenders  come  from  this  source,  and  that  over 
ninety  per  cent  are  teen-age  girls  who  operate  in 
hotels,  tourist  camps,  homes,  road  houses,  boarding 
houses,  motor  vehicles  and  the  woods.  From  the 
viewpoint  of  control  and  enforcement,  this  is  signifi- 
cant. 

The  juvenile  offenders — girls  between  the  ages  of 
12  and  17  years — operate  very  largely  on  a promis- 
cuous basis,  although  there  are  exceptions.  They  are 
attracted  to  the  area  by  the  glamour  of  the  uniform, 
and  a good  time  in  the  cheap  beer  taverns,  where 
their  soldier  boy  friends  spend  their  money.  They 
have  a strange  idea  of  doing  a patriotic  service,  and 
come  almost  exclusively  from  homes  broken  by 
death,  divorce,  separation,  poverty,  or  delinquent 
parents.  Their  sole  property  is  the  clothing  on  their 
backs,  valued  approximately  at  $10.00,  often  less, 
and  occasionally  one  will  own  a cheap  suitcase.  The 
prevalence  of  venereal  disease  is  approximately  the 
same  in  this  age  group  as  in  the  older  group. 

This  is  an  acute  social  problem,  but  we  should 
remember  that  prostitution  is  a young  woman’s 
racket.  It  is  significant  that  it  prevails  among  chil- 
dren in  the  area  and  among  those  coming  into  the 
area  from  almost  every  state  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  too  often  on  transportation  furnished  by  the 
soldiers. 

The  federal  government  has  left  the  juvenile 
problem  largely  to  the  states,  on  the  theory  that  it 
can  best  be  treated  in  the  juvenile  courts,  and  there- 
fore the  facilities  available  in  the  federal  system  are 
inadequate  to  handle  the  problem  on  an  institutional 
basis. 

Insanity,  imbeciles,  feeble-minded,  low-grade  mo- 
rons, and  subnormal  intelligence  are  prevalent  in  the 
group.  It  is  quite  obvious  that  the  insane,  the  im- 
beciles, and  feeble-minded  should  be  dealt  with  in 
terms  of  the  needs  of  their  case,  in  institutions 
equipped  to  treat  such  problems. 

Whenever  possible,  we  divert  the  case  to  the 
juvenile  court  in  the  community  of  origin  and  deliver 
the  offender  to  such  court  for  treatment,  where  such 
action  is  considered  to  be  in  the  public  interest  and 
the  best  interest  of  the  child.  Otherwise,  they  are 
committed  to  federal  institutions  for  12  months. 

At  present,  the  probation  system,  USO,  Travelers 
Aid,  welfare  agencies,  Salvation  Army,  child  welfare 
agencies,  police,  FBI,  federal  security  agencies,  and 
health  agencies  operate  in  the  May  Act  area  on  this 
problem  with  some  cooperation,  but  with  a complete 


lack  of  coordination,  especially  among  the  social 
agencies. 

The  problem  arises  in  its  present  form  incident  to  t 
the  war  conditions,  and  efforts  to  control  venereal 
disease,  but  basically  it  is  only  symptomatic  of  exist- 
ing social  conditions.  We  should,  therefore,  examine 
our  thinking  on  this  question  of  control  of  venereal 
disease  and  juvenile  delinquency.  The  highest  rate 
of  the  prevalence  of  the  disease  is  among  the 
Negroes.  The  government  called  those  subject  to 
military  service  and  sent  those  infected  home  with- 
out treatment.  To  many  practical-minded  people 
this  was  a mistake,  for  it  failed  to  take  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  to  eliminate  by  treatment  a very 
large  part  of  the  prevailing  infection. 

The  American  Bar  Association  in  February,  1943, 
makes  a report  in  which  it  emphasizes  the  elimina- 
tion of  organized  prostitution  by  local  control  as  a 
sound  plan.  In  this  May  Act  area,  organized  prosti- 
tution involves  less  than  ten  per  cent  of  the  infected 
offenders,  and  the  May  Act  was  invoked  because  of 
the  failure  of  local  control.  It  is  quite  obvious  that 
local  control  at  present  is  inadequate  and  ineffective 
as  a satisfactory  control  on  account  of  the  multitude 
of  jurisdictions  and  enforcement  agencies  with  their 
attendant  divergent  viewpoints  and  philosophies. 
We  have  placed  too  much  emphasis  on  organized 
prostitution  and  too  little  emphasis  on  the  promis- 
cuous person,  who  accounts  for  ninety  per  cent  of 
the  infection.  Too  many  people  place  all  the  blame 
on  the  female  and  none  on  the  male.  Most  of  our 
thinking  on  this  subject  has  dealt  with  prostitution, 
one  of  the  oldest  social  problems,  as  if  it  were  only  a 
health  problem  which  puts  us  in  a position  analogous 
to  the  tail  wagging  the  dog.  The  development  of  an 
overall  concept  of  this  problem  is  highly  desirable 
before  any  great  progress  can  be  made. 

Prostitution  is  generally  regarded  as  a local  prob- 
lem. It  has  been  repeatedly  emphasized,  almost 
universally,  that  the  activities  of  the  prostitute  are 
local.  My  May  Act  files  show  the  definite  fact  that 
the  average  17-year-old  offender  in  this  respect  is 
more  widely  traveled  than  many  business  men.  They 
remain  in  one  locality  as  long  as  they  are  secure  and 
move  on ; and  consequently,  their  activities  are 
spread  through  several  states. 

The  detection  and  arrest  by  the  FBI  has  without 
doubt  located  the  infected  offender,  but  every  two 
weeks  new  offenders  arrive  in  the  area.  So  it  is 
obvious  that  however  vigorous  enforcement  may  be, 
clearing  up  one  locality  is  not  a solution.  Also,  many 
offenders  set  up  temporary  headquarters  just  over 
the  border  of  the  existing  area.  These  factors  make 
it  clear  that  control  in  a local  area  makes  little  head- 
way toward  a highly  desirable  general  control  of  the 
disease.  It  is  also  clear  that  we  shall  find  it  neces- 
sary to  go  beyond  the  establishment  of  clinics  and 
resources  for  treatment  and  provide  definite,  efficient 
(See  JUVENILE  OFFENDERS,  Page  21) 
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WAKE  MENTAL  HYGIENE  CLINIC 

NOW  A COMMUNITY  CHEST  UNIT 

By  Leah  James 

The  Wake  County  Mental  Hygiene  Clinic  was  or- 
ganized in  May  1940  in  order  to  provide  psychiatric, 
psychological  and  consultative  services  to  residents 
of  Raleigh  and  Wake  county  who  could  not  avail 
themselves  of  such  services  elsewhere.  Dr.  James 
Watson,  director  of  the  division  of  mental  hygiene 
of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare, 
helped  organize  the  clinic  and  gave  his  services  one 
afternoon  a week  until  February  1941  when  the 
clinic  was  reorganized  with  Dr.  Maurice  H.  Green- 
hill,  associate  professor  of  neuropsychiatry  at  Duke 
Hospital,  as  director  and  Dr.  William  McGehee  of  the 
psychology  department  at  State  College  as  psy- 
chologist. Funds  for  the  operation  of  the  clinic  in 
1941  were  given  by  the  Women’s  Society  for 
Christian  Service  of  Edenton  Street  Methodist 
Church,  and  in  1942  the  church  continued  to  assist 
and  the  Junior  Woman’s  Club  of  Raleigh  also  made 
an  appropriation  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  clinic 
that  year.  In  September  1942  the  clinic  was  ad- 
mitted as  a member  agency  of  the  Community  Chest 
and  is  completing  its  first  year  of  work  under  the 
auspices  of  that  organization.  Since  its  beginning, 
the  Family  Service  Society  of  Raleigh  has  contrib- 
uted space  for  its  operation  and  clerical  and  case 
work  assistance.  The  staff  at  the  present  time  con- 
sists of  Dr.  Greenhill,  Dr.  D.  J.  Moffie  who  succeeded 
Dr.  McGehee,  Miss  Frances  Leavitt,  psychiatric 
social  worker,  and  Miss  Katherine  Riddle,  office 
secretary. 

The  clinic  is  still  operating  on  a part-time  basis. 
For  ten  months  of  the  year,  September  through  June, 
it  is  open  on  Monday  and  Friday  afternoons.  Dr. 
Greenhill  gives  psychiatric  service  on  Monday  after- 
noons, and  Dr.  Moffie  does  mental  testing  on  Friday 
afternoons.  As  the  clinic  offices  are  at  336  South 
Salisbury  Street,  applications  can  be  taken  every  day 
in  the  week  and  some  psychiatric  social  work  is 
available  also.  Included  in  the  budget  request  for 
1944  is  an  amount  large  enough  to  make  it  possible 
to  have  a full-time  psychiatric  social  worker  who  will 
be  able  to  do  follow-up  work  in  addition  to  making 
appointments  for  psychiatric  and  psychological 
services. 

During  the  three  years  of  its  operation,  the  clinic 
has  served  274  children  and  adults  representing  a 
variety  of  mental  and  emotional  problems.  In  the 
period  from  September  1942  through  June  1943,  103 
persons  of  whom  33  were  adults  and  70  were  children 
were  given  service  by  the  agency.  Even  though  the 
clinic  is  new  in  the  community  and  is  still  operating 
on  a part-time  basis,  its  board  of  directors  and  its 
staff  feel  that  its  work  has  been  important  and  that 
a number  of  people  have  been  helped.  They  are 
anxious  to  give  even  greater  service  in  the  belief 
that  early  diagnosis  and  treatment  will  prevent 
many  later  costly  breakdowns.  The  clinic  has  as  its 
purpose  the  bringing  about  of  a better  adjustment 
of  an  individual  to  his  family  and  to  society. 
Particularly  in  the  case  of  children,  sometimes  simple 


measures  in  treating  behavior  problems  bring  about 
a better  adjustment  both  at  home  and  at  school. 

Quite  frequently,  children  are  referred  by  school 
principals  or  teachers  because  of  their  poor  adjust- 
ment in  school.  Sometimes  this  is  a case  of  real 
mental  retardation: 

“Betty,  an  attractive  twelve-ydar-old  white  girl 
was  referred  to  the  clinic  by  the  principal  of  her 
school.  Both  her  teacher  and  parents  alike  were 
concerned  about  Betty,  as  her  older  sister  and 
younger  brother  were  apt  pupils,  while  Betty  was 
unable  to  learn  how  to  read  or  write.  A psychological 
examination  indicated  that  she  had  an  I.Q.  of  57 
which  classified  her  in  the  top  level  of  the  feeble- 
minded group.  On  the  basis  of  these  findings,  it  was 
very  unlikely  that  the  child  would  succeed  in  school 
beyond  the  fourth  grade.  In  an  interview  with  the 
father,  it  was  learned  that  Betty  had  been  in  a 
severe  train  wreck  when  she  was  about  three  years 
old,  and  that  she  had  stopped  talking  and  walking  for 
several  months  after  the  accident.” 

In  other  instances  there  is  some  emotional  diffi- 
culty which  definitely  interferes  with  the  adjustment 
of  the  child  in  school: 

“Suzanne’s  father  appealed  to  the  clinic  for  as- 
sistance in  making  plans  for  her  because  of  her  poor 
progress  in  school.  A psychological  examination 
was  arranged  for  at  the  clinic.  The  results  indi- 
cated that  Suzanne  had  an  I.Q.  of  112,  and  that  her 
mental  growth  was  like  that  of  a superior  individual. 
When  her  father  was  later  interviewed  by  the  social 
worker  and  the  psychiatrist,  it  was  brought  out  that 
the  child  was  emotionally  upset  about  the  separation 
of  her  parents,  and  that  this  was  interfering  with 
her  school  work.” 

Raleigh  has  been  fortunate  in  being  able  to  keep 
its  clinic  functioning  when  so  many  others  in  other 
communities  have  had  to  close  because  psychiatric 
services  were  not  available  during  the  war.  It  is  the 
belief  of  the  board  and  staff  that  not  only  will  the 
demand  for  services  increase  during  the  war  but  that 
following  it  there  will  be  a continuing  need.  Plans 
are  being  made  to  extend  the  services  of  the  clinic 
next  year  and  the  hope  is  that  eventually  full-time 
psychiatric,  psychological  and  case  work  services 
may  be  available  not  only  to  the  citizens  of  Raleigh 
and  Wake  county  but  also  to  all  areas  of  the  state 
which  do  not  now  have  such  services  available  to 
them. 


JUVENILE  OFFENDERS 

(Continued  from  Page  20) 

detection  of  infection,  and  enforcement  of  control 
legislation. 

More  thought  and  consideration  should  be  given  to 
the  cause  of  this  problem.  The  loss  of  man  power 
on  account  of  this  disease  during  the  last  war  was 
alarming.  Now,  twenty-five  years  later,  the  loss  is 
greater.  The  nation  suffers  just  as  greatly  in  peace 
time,  but  we  are  less  aware  of  the  loss.  It  is  obvious 
that  our  programs  and  plans  of  control  of  venereal 
diseases,  so  far,  have  been  wholly  inadequate,  and 
that  the  national  interest  demands  an  effective  con- 
trol of  this  plague. 
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MENTAL  DISORDERS  ARE  LESSENED 
WITH  PREVENTIVE  MENTAL  HYGIENE 

By  James  Watson,  M.D. 

A recent  study  of  mental  disorder  shows  that 
there  is  a slow  but  steady  increase  in  mental  disease 
as  a whole.  The  study  found,  however,  that  two  of 
the  major  forms  of  mental  trouble — dementia 
praecox  and  senile  dementia — are  decreasing.  This 
is  what  one  would  expect  as  a result  of  twenty-five 
years  of  child  guidance  and  mental  hygiene  clinics. 

Dementia  praecox  is  a mental  disease  characterized 
by  disordered  thinking.  Faulty  habits  of  thought 
arising  early  in  life  become  later  on  so  dominating 
that  the  real  world  is  twisted  and  distorted  and  the 
dementia  praecox  patient  lives  in  a dream  world  of 
his  own  creating.  In  this  dream  world  are  fears, 
fantasies,  unreal  voices  and  appearances,  bizarre  and 
unnatural  ideas.  Interest  in  real  things  such  as  food, 
work,  study,  sorrows  and  joys  become  less  and  less 
and  the  patient  becomes  incapable  of  social  living. 
Since  this  usually  has  its  beginning  in  the  early 
plastic  years  of  life,  it  can  be  corrected  when  de- 
tected at  the  beginning  and  treated  in  the  child 
guidance  clinic.  If  such  clinics  were  everywhere 
available  we  should  be  justified  in  anticipating  a 
steady  decrease  in  this  form  of  mental  disorder. 

Senile  dementia  is  a disorder  of  old  age.  It  is 
partly  due  to  changes  which  result  from  the  aging 
process  but  is  largely  caused  by  a failure  to  adjust 
viewpoints,  activities  and  responsibilities  to  physio- 
logical and  social  changes.  It  is  apt  to  appear  in 
those  who  try  to  maintain  at  the  age  of  60  the  view- 
points, activities  and  responsibilities  which  they  had 
at  16  or  26.  Accurate  physiological  and  psycho- 
logical studies  show  that  there  is  no  reason  why  a 
person  needs  to  lose  his  mental  balance  merely 
because  he  is  60  or  70  or  80.  What  he  needs  is  to 
learn  to  adjust  himself  to  himself  and  his  changing 
world.  The  mental  hygiene  clinic  through  its 
technics  gives  him  and  his  family  help  in  facing 
situations  objectively  and  handling  them  realistically 
and  thereby  prevent  the  breakdowns  which  occur 
when  misunderstandings  and  changes  arise  in  the 
midst  of  conditions  where  high  emotional  tensions 
exist.  Here  again  we  should  be  justified  in  expecting 
a steady  decrease  in  the  nervous  breakdowns  of  old 
age  if  there  were  a steady  increase  of  mental  hygiene 
clinics. 

What  has  been  said  concerning  these  two  forms  of 
mental  disorders  would  no  doubt  be  true  concerning 
other  forms  of  mental  disorders.  Increasing  the 
availability  of  thoroughly  trained  and  skilled 
workers  in  this  field  would  in  all  probability  lead  to 
decreasing  the  incidence  of  many  forms  of  mental 
diseases.  The  main  work,  however,  of  preventive 
mental  hygiene  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  probability 
of  decreasing  this  or  the  other  forms  of  mental 
breakdown  but  rather  in  producing  a higher  level  of 
mental  health.  Huge  numbers  of  people  who  never 
have  mental  breakdowns  are  nevertheless  far  from 
being  in  good  mental  health.  They  live  much  below 


the  level  of  mental  efficiency,  achievement  and  hap- 
piness possible  for  them.  It  is  the  aim  of  mental 
hygiene  through  research,  education,  and  the  coop- 
eration of  professional  effort,  to  lift  the  general  level 
of  mental  health  so  that  millions  who  never  rise 
much  above  the  brink  of  mental  illness  may  find  a 
way  into  the  higher  levels  of  the  joy  of  being 
mentally  alive — and  aware  of  it. 


CHARLOTTE  CLINIC 
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is  also  a prime  factor  in  keeping  the  membership 
active. 

Each  board  member  serves  on  at  least  one  com- 
mittee— executive,  education,  finance,  membership, 
community  problems,  or  legislation.  These  groups 
are  composed  of  both  board  and  society  members. 
Committees  meet  monthly  or  on  call  according  to  the 
work  at  hand.  The  board  as  a whole  meets  one 
evening  a month  in  the  members’  homes. 

New  members  are  nominated  yearly  by  the  execu- 
tive committee.  Replacements  are  chosen  with  re- 
gard to  the  number  needed  (total  membership  kept 
at  around  20),  to  community  interest  group  repre- 
sented by  the  proposed  nominee,  and  to  personal 
qualifications  of  interest  in  mental  hygiene  and 
ability  to  give  the  work  the  necessary  time.  A recent 
survey  of  business,  organizational  and  community 
interest  groups  represented  by  board  membership 
was  remarkable  for  the  few  influences  not  present. 
Such  representation  and  penetration  gives  assurance 
that  the  clinic  will  function  in  terms  of  the  needs  and 
wishes  of  the  community  that  supports  and  uses 
mental  hygiene  clinic  services. 

The  staff  is  composed  of  a “team”  as  set  up  by  the 
early  demonstration  clinics : psychiatrist-director, 
psychologist,  and  psychiatric  social  worker  who  is 
also  executive  secretary.  The  clinic  has  been  fortu- 
nate to  enjoy  the  finest  kind  of  cooperation  with  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Welfare’s  division  of 
mental  hygiene.  Mrs.  W.  T.  Bost,  Commissioner,  has 
enabled  us  to  pay  that  organization  for  the  service 
of  the  state  psychiatrist.  This  began  with  the 
psychiatrist’s  coming  to  Charlotte  two  days  every 
other  week,  grew  to  three  days  every  other  week  in 
1941,  then  two  days  weekly  in  1942.  When  Dr. 
Richard  F.  Richie  joined  the  armed  services  in  1942, 
Dr.  James  Watson  continued  the  plan  on  a curtailed 
basis  of  two  days  every  other  week. 

Dean  James  M.  Godard  of  Queens  College  serves  as 
psychologist  one-half  day  a week..  In  1943,  recog- 
nizing that  the  psychological  service  requested  by 
departments  of  public  welfare  in  adjoining  counties 
and  by  tax-supported  agencies  in  Mecklenburg  county 
constituted  an  undue  burden  on  a private  agency, 
the  state  division  of  mental  hygiene  placed  a state- 
paid  psychologist  on  the  staff  of  the  Charlotte 
Mental  Hygiene  Clinic.  Miss  Marion  Stanland  spends 
three  weeks  each  month  in  Charlotte  and  travels  to 
the  western  counties  the  other  week. 

In  the  last  few  years,  volunteer  assistance  has 
been  successfully  and  appreciatively  used.  A Queens 
College  senior  has  helped  as  psychologist  under  Dean 
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Godard’s  supervision,  volunteer  clerical  workers 
have  faithfully  and  regularly  taken  a part,  and  case 
aides  have  worked  with  the  psychiatric  social  worker 
doing  some  special  studies,  many  time-consuming 
organizational  tasks  and  some  work  with  patients. 
Recently  a qualified  remedial  reading  teacher  has 
been  volunteering  her  specialized  help. 

The  clinic  has  for  some  years  been  functioning  at 
maximum  capacity.  The  annual  figures  have  varied 
as  they  reflect  staff  changes,  amount  of  professional 
service  available,  and  dynamic  changes  in  function 
in  keeping  with  community  needs. 

Adults  and  children  with  mental  hygiene  problems 
are  accepted  for  diagnosis,  treatment  and  consulta- 
tion as  needed.  Presenting  symptoms  concern  con- 
duct, habit  training,  and  personality  disorders,  edu- 
cational and  vocational  guidance.  There  is  no  racial, 
religious,  or  financial  discrimination.  Patients  pay 
for  service  in  proportion  to  their  abilities.  Referrals 
are  made  by  social  and  health  agencies,  parents, 
relatives,  courts,  private  physicians,  churches  and 
employers. 

The  process  of  study  is  similar  to  that  followed  in 
most  such  clinics,  and  is  varied  by  the  needs  of  the 
patient.  Social  history  is  obtained  and  psychological 
testing  and  psychiatric  examinations  are  made  by 
the  staff.  Physical  examination  is  made  by  the 
patient’s  physician  or  by  community  medical  clinics 
to  conserve  the  psychiatrist’s  time.  If  a social  case 
work  agency  is  actively  helping  the  patient  or  his 
family,  that  agency  carries  social  treatment  respon- 
sibility using  the  psychiatric  social  worker  in  a liason 
capacity.  This  cooperative  plan  increases  the  num- 
ber of  patients  who  can  use  the  clinic. 

From  March  1,  1942  to  March  1,  1943,  a total  of 
261  patients  were  given  service.  Sixty-one  were 
adults;  two  hundred  were  children.  Thirty-three 
talks  were  given  by  the  staff  members.  Eighteen 
were  requested  by  professional  groups  and  fifteen 
were  popular  presentations. 

It  is  the  sincere  hope  of  the  Charlotte  Mental 
Hygiene  Society  and  the  clinic  that  the  double  func- 
tion of  clinic  service  to  individuals  and  educational 
work  with  groups  can  be  continued  on  a dynamic 
basis  in  keeping  with  the  changing  needs  of  the  com- 
munity that  established  the  organization,  and 
sponsors  and  uses  these  services. 


WATSON 
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tribution  of  value  both  to  the  institutional  program 
and  to  the  field  of  mental  health  in  general.  'A 
successor  to  Dr.  Watson  has  not  as  yet  been 
appointed. 

In  commenting  on  Dr.  Watson’s  departure  from 
North  Carolina  the  North  Carolina  Medical  Journal 
for  November  carried  the  following  editorial : 

“Dr.  James  Watson  Goes  to  Illinois 

“A  simple  announcement  on  a postal  card  was  re- 
ceived with  real  regret  in  the  office  of  the  NORTH 
CAROLINA  MEDICAL  JOURNAL.  This  announce- 
ment read : “Beginning  with  December  1,  1943,  the 


address  of  Dr.  Watson  will  be  changed  from  Raleigh, 
North  Carolina,  to : 

James  Watson,  M.  D. 

Chief  Medical  Officer 
Department  of  Public  Welfare 
176  West  Adams  Street 
Chicago  3,  Illinois” 

“This  new  position  is  in  the  nature  of  a flattering 
promotion,  and  is  a deserved  tribute  to  Dr.  Watson’s 
ability.  Nevertheless,  the  many  friends  that  he  has 
made  during  his  four-year  stay  in  North  Carolina,  as 
director  of  the  division  of  mental  hygiene  of  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare,  will 
miss  him  for  many  years  to  come.  He  is  not  only  an 
able  psychiatrist;  he  is  a cultured,  genial,  lovable 
gentleman,  whose  personality  has  literally  endeared 
him  to  those  privileged  to  know  him.  As  you  take 
up  your  abode  in  Chicago,  Dr.  Watson,  the  best 
wishes  of  the  NORTH  CAROLINA  MEDICAL 
JOURNAL  and  of  the  medical  profession  of  North 
Carolina  will  go  with  you.  And  in  the  vernacular  of 
our  state,  remember  that  whenever  you  can  find  time 
to  visit  us  the  latch  string  will  be  hanging  low  for 
you.” 
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that  “preparation  is  being  made  for  the  bigger  prob- 
lems of  the  post-war  period.  Now  is  the  time  to  get 
ready — with  the  preventive  angle  uppermost.” 
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State  Board  of  Correction  and  Training  Is 
Coordinating  Juvenile  Delinquent  Schools 

By  Clyde  A.  Dillon,  Chairman 


Formal  installation  of  the  members  of  the  newly 
created  North  Carolina  Board  of  Correction  and 
Training  took  place  in  the  Governor’s  office  in  the 
State  Capitol  October  7,  1943.  Justice  Emory  B. 
Denny,  of  the  State  Supreme  Court,  administered  the 
oath.  After  the  board  was  qualified  Governor  J.  M. 
Broughton  was  requested  to  serve  as  acting  chair- 
man of  the  board  for  the  purpose  of  organization. 
Clyde  A.  Dillon,  of  Raleigh,  was  elected  chairman, 
and  Rev.  W.  A.  Stanbury,  D.D.,  Winston-Salem,  was 

NORTH  CAROLINA’S  BOARD 
OF  CORRECTION  AND  TRAIN- 
ING, shown  following  its  induc- 
tion. 

Front  Row,  left  to  right:  Dr. 

W.  A.  Stanbury,  Winston-Salem'; 

Mrs.  J.  R.  Page,  Aberdeen;  Gov- 
ernor Broughton;  J.  C.  Braswell, 

Rocky  Mount;  Mrs.  W.  T.  Bost, 
commissioner  of  welfare  and  ex- 
officio  member;  Justice  Emery 
B.  Denny,  who  administered  the 
oath. 

Second  Row:  Mrs.  Howard  G. 

Ethridge,  Asheville;  Mrs.  Thomas 
L.  Riddle,  Sanford;  Gordon  C. 

Hunter,  Roxboro;  Miss  Rachel 
Davis,  Kinston;  Miss  Gertrude 
Weil,  Goldsboro;  Mrs.  Clarence 
Heer,  Chapel  Hill. 

Back  Row:  B.  V.  Hedrick, 

Salisbury;  W.  N.  Harrell,  Wil- 
son; J.  L.  Barnhardt,  Concord; 

T.  A.  Haywood,  Rockingham ; Dr. 

William  Marvin  Scruggs,  Char- 
lotte; Clyde  A.  Dillon,  Raleigh, 
chairman;  Dr.  A.  M.  Proctor, 

Durham. 

Board  members  absent  at  the 
time  were:  Dr.  W.  Houston 
Moore,  Wilmington,  and  Herman 
Cone,  Greensboro. 

made  vice-chairman  of  the  board.  Governor 
Broughton  then  introduced  each  member  of  the 
board  and  gave  his  background  and  qualifications. 
He  then  outlined  briefly  what  he  conceived  to  be  the 
functions  of  the  unified  board  of  control  and  what  it 
could  hope  to  achieve.  The  General  Assembly  of 
1943  passed  an  act  effective  July  1,  1943,  which 
authorized  the  establishment  of  a central  board  to 
administer  the  affairs  of  the  four  juvenile  correc- 
tional institutions.  This  board  not  only  has  juris- 
diction over  the  present  four  training  schools,  but 
will  also  direct  the  affairs  of  the  State  Industrial 
Farm  Colony  for  Women  and  the  newly  authorized 
State  Training  School  for  Negro  Girls.  The  unified 
board  consists  of  nineteen  members,  eighteen  of 


whom  were  appointed  by  the  Governor  subject  to 
confirmation  by  the  1945  Senate,  and  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Public  Welfare  as  ex-officio  member. 

Governor  Broughton  and  the  members  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  1943  welcomed  this  new  social 
legislation  as  a great  forward  step,  the  opinion  of 
many  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  There  is  a 
keen  desire  on  the  part  of  state,  county,  and  city 
governmental  agencies  to  adopt  sound,  economical 
business  policies.  The  Governor  has  evidenced  deep 


personal  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  North  Carolina 
training  schools,  and  it  was  only  after  a careful  study 
was  made  by  competent  persons  that  he  put  his 
stamp  of  approval  upon  the  major  changes  in  the 
administrative  structure  of  the  correctional  insti- 
tutions. He  is  of  the  definite  opinion  that  a central 
board  will  insure  the  necessary  coordination  with  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare.  More- 
over, it  will  give  unity  to  the  work  of  the  board 
through  the  executive  officer  designated  as  Commis- 
sioner of  Correction. 

Another  advantage  which  Governor  Broughton 
and  the  members  of  the  1943  General  Assembly 
envisioned  is  the  elimination  of  unnecessary  compe- 
tition of  separate  and  independent  boards  for  public 
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funds  and  popular  support.  Most  important  of  all, 
a unified  board  of  control  can  best  serve  the  larger 
interests  of  the  state  and  of  all  the  delinquent  chil- 
dren committed  to  its  care.  However,  the  Governor 
and  members  of  the  newly  created  board  are  not 
unmindful  of  the  great  responsibilities  of  the  board. 

The  welfare  of  the  several  institutions  will  not  be 
endangered  by  the  vigor,  the  aggressiveness,  and  the 
effectiveness  of  an  overall  board  of  control  in  the 
discharge  of  its  legally  assigned  duties  and  powers. 
The  danger  of  weak  points  will  be  elsewhere.  It  will 
always  be  where  there  is  inefficiency.  It  can  arise 
from  the  failure  to  obtain  regional  constituency 
balance  in  the  officers  of  the  board,  chairmanships  of 
committees,  and  committee  personnel.  It  can  come 
from  the  far-awayness  of  headquarters  of  the  cen- 
tralized controlling  board  and  the  foreignness  of  its 
officials  because  of  lack  of  acquaintance  with  them. 

The  Governor  and  members  of  the  board  are  not 
unaware  of  these  signals  of  possible  danger  to  the 
ultimate  effectiveness  of  the  new  legislation.  But 
the  very  fact  that  these  weak  points  from  the  ad- 
ministrative standpoint  have  been  fully  considered, 
insures  the  proper  functioning  of  the  unified  board 
and  the  avoidance  of  the  weak  points.  In  order  that 
the  Western,  Central,  and  Eastern  sections  of  the 
state  shall  have  equal  representation  on  the  board, 
Governor  Broughton  named  four  men  and  two 
women  from  each  section  of  the  state  on  the  board. 
Coordination,  cooperation,  and  unification  are 
thoroughly  intrenched  in  the  mind  of  our  people 
politically,  industrially,  commercially,  and  relig- 
iously. For  this  reason  centralization  of  adminis- 
tration and  coordination  of  effort  will  endure. 

THE  CORRECTIONAL  INSTITUTIONS 

There  are  four  state  correctional  institutions  for 
juvenile  delinquents,  and  the  establishment  of  a fifth, 
the  State  Training  School  for  Negro  Girls,  was 
authorized  by  the  1943  General  Assembly,  effective 
July  1,  1943.  The  centrally  unified  board  designated 
as  the  North  Carolina  Board  of  Correction  and  Train- 
ing not  only  directs  the  management  of  these  insti- 
tutions for  juveniles  but  also  administers  the  affairs 
of  the  State  Industrial  Farm  Colony  for  White 
Women  at  Kinston. 


The  Stonewall  Jackson  Manual  Training  and  Indus- 
trial School,  located  at  Concord,  was  established  in 
1909  for  white  boys.  S.  G.  Hawfield  is  superintendent. 
The  executive  committee  for  the  school  is  as  follows: 

J.  J.  Barnhardt,  chairman,  Concord;  B.  V.  Hedrick, 
Salisbury;  and  Herman  Cone,  Greensboro. 

The  Morrison  Training  School  was  opened  in  1925, 
and  located  at  Hoffman.  This  school  receives  Negro 
boys.  Paul  R.  Brown  is  superintendent  The  execu- 
tive committee  is  as  follows:  T.  A.  Haywood,  chair- 
man, Rockingham;  Mrs.  T.  L.  Riddle,  Sanford;  and 
Dr.  W.  M.  Scruggs,  Charlotte. 

The  Eastern  Carolina  Training  School  is  located  at 
Rocky  Mount,  and  was  established  in  1925  for  the  pur- 
pose of  receiving  white  boys.  William  D.  Clark  is 
superintendent.  The  executive  committee  is  composed 
of  the  following:  J.  C.  Braswell,  chairman,  Rocky 
Mount;  W.  N.  Harrell,  Wilson;  and  Gordon  C.  Hunter, 
Roxboro. 

The  State  Home  and  Industrial  School  for  Girls 

situated  at  Samarcand  Manor,  Eagle  Springs,  was 
opened  in  1918.  Miss  Grace  M.  Robson  is  superin- 
tendent. The  executive  committee  is  as  follows:  Rev. 
W.  A.  Stanbury,  D.D.,  chairman,  Winston-Salem;  Mrs. 

J.  R.  Page,  Aberdeen;  and  Dr.  A.  M.  Proctor,  Durham. 

Negro  Advisory  Board. — An  advisory  board  was 
named  to  assist  with  the  work  at  the  Morrison  Training 
School  and  the  establishment  of  the  new  school  for 
Negro  girls.  The  advisory  committee  is  composed  of 
the  following  Negro  men  and  women:  Mrs.  Lula 
Kelsey,  Salisbury,  president  of  the  State  Federation 
Negro  Women’s  Clubs;  Mrs.  David  D.  Jones,  Greens- 
boro, wife  of  the  president  of  Bennett  College;  G.  W. 
Cox,  Durham,  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company;  Dr. 

H.  L.  Trigg,  Elizabeth  City,  president  State  Teachers’ 
College;  and  Jack  Atkins,  Winston-Salem,  State 
Teachers’  College. 

The  State  Industrial  Farm  Colony  for  Women  is 

located  at  Kinston,  with  Miss  Elsa  Ernst  as  superin- 
tendent. The  executive  committee  personnel  is  as 
follows:  Dr.  Rachel  D.  Davis,  chairman,  Kinston; 

Miss  Gertrude  Weil,  Goldsboro;  and  Dr.  W.  Houston 
Moore,  Wilmington. 

Mrs.  W.  T.  Bost,  Raleigh,  Commissioner  of  Public 
Welfare,  is  an  ex-officio  member  of  each  executive 
committee  appointed  for  the  several  institutions. 

CENTRAL  BOARD  PERSONNEL 

The  unified  board  of  directors  is  composed  of  nine- 
teen members,  eighteen  of  whom  were  appointed  by 
the  Governor,  subject  to  confirmation  by  the  Senate 
at  the  next  session  of  the  General  Assembly.  The 
Commissioner  of  Public  Welfare  is  an  ex-officio  mem- 
ber of  the  board.  Governor  Broughton  recognized  at 
the  outset  that  the  success  or  failure  of  the  unified 
board  of  directors  would  depend  primarily  on  the 
caliber  of  the  board  personnel,  and  the  adminis- 
trative officials  selected  by  the  board.  Recognizing 
the  responsibility  that  rested  upon  him,  Governor 
Broughton  chose  his  nominees  with  care.  That  the 
Governor  made  wise  appointments  can  be  readily 
seen  when  we  review  their  names  and  their  qualifi- 
cations. As  chairman  of  the  central  board,  I heartily 
endorse  the  Governor’s  appointments  of  the  other 
seventeen  members  with  whom  I shall  have  the 
privilege  of  working.  I am  confident  that  with  a 
board  personnel  such  as  we  have,  the  affairs  of  the 
correctional  institutions  will  be  efficiently  conducted. 
I therefore  commend  Governor  Broughton  for  the 
quality  of  his  selections  for  appointment  to  the  new 
board.  The  seventeen  members  and  Mrs.  Bost,  are 
experienced,  capable,  unselfish,  and  high-minded 
citizens.  I therefore  take  great  pleasure  in  present- 
(See  CORRECTION  AND  TRAINING,  Page  17) 
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More  Staff  and  Improvement  of  Plants  is 

Immediate  Work  of  State  Correction  Board 

By  S.  E.  Leonard,  Commissioner  of  Correction 


The  training  schools  of  North  Carolina  have  en- 
tered a new  era  in  their  history.  Each  school  from 
its  beginning  had  a board  of  directors  which  was  the 
ruling  body  for  the  school.  This  meant  that  each 
school  stood  as  a separate  unit  and  had  no  official 
connection  with  any  other  school.  That  did  not 
always  mean  that  there  was  the  best 
of  cooperation  in  the  group.  One 
school  did  not  always  know  what  the 
other  schools  were  doing.  In  budget 
matters  there  was,  naturally,  a com- 
parison, and  not  always  the  best  of 
feeling  when  one  school  appeared  to 
get  better  treatment  than  another. 

The  General  Assembly  of  1943,  in 
the  interest  of  economy  and  policy, 
enacted  legislation  which  placed  all 
of  the  training  schools  of  the  state 
under  a central  board  of  control 
known  as  the  North  Carolina  Board 
of  Correction  and  Training.  Instead 
of  five  independent  units  in  training 
school  work,  North  Carolina  now  has 
one  training  school  system  operating 
under  one  Board.  Incidentally,  the 
time  seemed  to  be  ripe  for  this  change 
because  each  school  voiced  its  ap- 
proval of  the  plan. 

The  board  has  control  of  the  fol- 
lowing schools: 

Stonewall  Jackson  Training  School — Concord  School 
for  white  boys  to  16  years  of  age.  Established  1909. 

State  Home  and  Industrial  School  for  Girls — Eagle 
Springs  (Samarcand)  School  for  white  girls  to  16  years 
of  age.  Established  1918. 

Eastern  Carolina  Training  School — Rocky  Mount 
School  for  white  boys  to  20  years  of  age.  Established 
1925. 

Morrison  Training  School — Hoffman  School  for  Negro 
boys  to  16  years  of  age.  Established  1925. 

State  Farm  Colony— Kinston  School  for  white  women 
over  16  years  of  age.  Established  1929. 

State  Training  School  for  Negro  Girls — To  16  years 
of  age.  (Authorized  by  1943  Legislature  but  not 
established.) 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  Farm  Colony  for  the  first 
time  has  been  placed  in  the  correctional  group  where 
it  has  a place.  It  is  distinctly  a school  and  its  pro- 
gram fits  into  this  set-up  very  nicely.  There  is  no 
upper  age  limit  but  the  welfare  agencies  and  the 
committing  judges  handle  that  without  difficulty. 

It  may  be  further  noted  that  there  are  no  lower 
age  limits  at  the  other  schools.  It  is  generally  under- 
stood that  no  boys  under  12  are  received  at  Eastern 
Carolina,  no  girls  under  12  at  Samarcand,  and  no 
boys  under  10  at  Jackson  and  Morrison  except  with 
the  approval  and  under  the  direction  of  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare. 


The  Board  of  Correction  and  Training  had  its 
organization  meeting  October  7,  1943  and  its  first 
business  meeting  January  19,  1944.  In  this  short 
time,  the  board  has  discovered  much  that  needs  to  be 
done  to  standardize  the  work  in  the  several  schools. 
Studies  have  been  made  of  each  school  with  a view  of 
discovering  strong  and  weak  points. 
It  is  but  natural  that  the  strong 
points  will  be  carried  to  all  of  the 
schools  and  the  weak  points  will  be 
eliminated.  That  means  a step  up  in 
policies,  plans,  and  programs.  The 
interest  in  these  possible  changes  and 
improvements  has  been  quite  notice- 
able, and  it  does  not  stop  at  plans  and 
polices.  It  is  found  that  there  can  be 
exchange  of  commodities  such  as 
farm  products,  seeds,  and  even  imple- 
ments and  live  stock.  Even  the  stu- 
dents, themselves,  have  shown  quite 
an  interest  in  the  activities  of  the 
students  of  the  other  schools. 

At  its  first  meeting,  the  board  dis- 
covered it  needed  a very  vital  cooper- 
ation with  the  new  central  hospital 
board  in  that  there  is  a field — a sort 
of  “no  man’s  land” — which  is  not 
covered  by  either  board.  This  field 
includes  the  so-called  defective  delin- 
quent for  which  the  state  has  made 
no  provision.  Because  of  this  omission,  there  is 
always  a conflict  in  the  minds  of  welfare  workers 
as  to  what  to  do  with  the  mentally-low  delinquent. 
As  a consequence,  there  are  commitments  to  the 
feeble-minded  schools  and  commitments  to  the  train- 
ing schools  which  are  misfits  and  hindrances  to  their 
programs.  Cooperative  committees  from  both 
boards  should  be  appointed  to  confer  and  work  out 
a plan  to  present  to  the  next  General  Assembly.  The 
fact  that  both  the  hospitals  and  the  training  schools 
are  consolidated  in  central  boards  makes  this  the 
first  opportunity  the  state  has  ever  had  for  such 
coordination. 

The  immediate  work  of  the  correction  board  is  the 
improvement  of  the  physical  plants  and  the  employ- 
ment of  more  and  better-trained  staff  members.  In 
both  of  these  the  board  is  handicapped  by  lack  of 
material  and  shortage  of  manpower.  For  instance, 
not  a single  recreation  director  is  left  on  any  staff 
except  at  the  girls’  school.  Such  men  must  be  young 
and  physically  fit  and  they  do  not  fall  in  the  deferred 
classification.  Another  acute  shortage  is  in  me- 
chanics and  engineers,  the  lack  of  whom  has  caused 
much  equipment  to  deteriorate.  At  one  school,  more 
than  twelve  hundred  dollars  worth  of  paint  has  been 
(See  IMPROVEMENT  OF  PLANTS,  Page  29) 
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Commissioner  of  Correction 
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First  Juvenile  Delinquent  Training  School 


JACKSON  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

By  S.  G.  Hawfield,  Superintendent 

The  Jackson  Training  School  was  chartered  by 
the  General  Assembly  of  1907  and  the  school  was 
formally  opened  for  business  on  January  1,  1909. 
This  means  that  the  school  has  been  in  operation  for 
a period  of  a little  more  than  35  years.  The  first 
boy  to  come  to  the  institution  was  sent  from  Bur- 
lington, and  at  the  formal  opening  there  was  just 
the  one  boy. 

It  should  be  explained,  however,  that  the  move- 
ment for  the  establishment  of  a reform  or  industrial 
school  for  juvenile  offenders  really  began  more  than 
fifty  years  ago.  The  idea  of  such  a school  was  fos- 
tered and  promoted  by  various  individuals  and  or- 
ganizations, especially  the  King’s  Daughters,  and 
long  before  the  school  was  established  by  the  legis- 
lature it  had  the  hearty  sanction  and  endorsement 
of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  certain  political 
leaders,  including  the  governors  of  the  state. 

In  the  minutes  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  for 
the  year  1892,  on  page  138  the  following  was  re- 
corded in  the  proceedings: 

“At  the  last  meeting  of  the  board  the  following 
resolution  was  adopted:  Resolved,  that  a special 
committee  be  appointed'  to  formulate  a plan  for  a 
reform  industrial  school  for  juvenile  offenders,  to 
the  end  that  they  may  be  removed  from  the  peniten- 
tiary or  county  jails  and  subjected  to  direct  reform- 
ing influences;  also  to  prepare  a statute  and  memo- 
rialize the  General  Assembly  in  behalf  of  such  an 
institution.” 

The  State  Board  of  Charities  from  that  time  on 
gave  consistent  and  hearty  support  to  the  movement 
for  a training  school. 

When  the  training  school  was  finally  established 
by  an  act  of  the  legislature,  it  was  incorporated  as 
the  Stonewall  Jackson  Manual  Training  and  Indus- 
trial School,  and  through  the  efforts  of  certain  indi- 
viduals, particularly  the  late  James  P.  Cook,  it  was 
decided  to  locate  the  new  school  at  Concord,  where 
interested  local  citizens  offered  a site  of  two  hundred 
eighty-nine  acres. 

The  purpose  of  the  school  is  quite  clearly  set  forth 
in  the  preamble  to  the  charter  which  reads  as  fol- 
lows : 

“Whereas,  it  appears  to  this  General  Assembly 
that  there  are  in  this  state  many  youths  between  the 
ages  of  seven  and  sixteen  years  who  violate  the 
criminal  laws,  and  that  while  such  youths  should  be 
detained  and  punished  and  taught  the  doctrines  of 
religion,  good  morals  and  how  to  work,  it  would  be 
to  the  best  interest  of  such  youths  and  expedient 
that  they  be  not  associated  with  older  and  more 
hardened  criminals.”  Section  five  further  states: 
“That  all  inmates  shall,  if  possible,  be  taught  the 
precepts  of  the  Holy  Bible,  good  moral  conduct,  how 
to  work  and  to  be  industrious.” 

(See  JACKSON  TRAINING  SCHOOL,  Page  23) 


EAST  CAROLINA  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

By  William  D.  Clark,  Superintendent 

Prior  to  1923,  North  Carolina  had  one  training 
school  for  delinquent  white  boys,  the  Stonewall 
Jackson  Training  School,  located  at  Concord,  opened 
in  1909.  It  accepted  only  white  boys  under  sixteen 
years  of  age.  As  the  years  passed,  there  was  a de- 
mand from  the  county  welfare  departments  of  the 
state  for  another  institution  that  would  permit  more 
admissions  and  accept  boys  beyond  the  age  of  six- 
teen. This  demand  resulted  in  the  establishment 
of  the  Eastern  Carolina  Industrial  and  Training 
School  for  Boys  at  Rocky  Mount,  N.  C. 

Legislation  for  the  school  was  passed  in  1923,  and 
a board  of  trustees  of  five  members  was  appointed 
by  the  Governor  to  select  a site  for  the  school.  The 
statute  establishing  the  school  directed  the  board  to 
select  a suitable  site  “not  farther  west  than  twenty 
miles  of  the  main  line  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line 
Railroad.”  After  considering  sites  offered  by  New 
Bern,  Wilmington,  Wilson,  Delway,  Goldsboro  and 
Rocky  Mount,  the  board  met  in  Goldsboro  April  24, 
1924  and  accepted  Rocky  Mount’s  offer  of  120  acres 
of  land,  representing  approximately  $12,000.00.  The 
site  decided  upon  was  three  and  a half  miles  north 
of  Rocky  Mount.  The  Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railroad 
was  the  dividing  line,  with  eighteen  acres  in  Nash 
county  facing  Highway  301,  and  the  remainder  in 
Edgecombe  county. 

Additional  land  was  purchased  and  today  the 
school  consists  of  675  acres,  with  six  dormitories,  a 
central  administration  building,  including  gymna- 
sium and  auditorium,  a manual  trades  building  in- 
cluding machine  shop,  wood-working  shop,  laundry 
and  dairy ; a sewing  room  and  necessary  farm  build- 
ings. This  plant  is  valued  at  a half  million  dollars, 
and  we  believe  that  it  is  of  inestimable  value  to  the 
youth  of  North  Carolina. 

The  school  was  officially  opened  in  1925  and  the 
first  boy  was  admitted  January  18,  1926.  We  have 
received  1480  boys  to  date.  The  school  had  but  one 
superintendent  until  October,  1943,  when  Samuel  E. 
Leonard  was  appointed  commissioner  of  correction 
of  the  state.  William  D.  Clark,  assistant,  was  elect- 
ed as  superintendent. 

Although  no  minimum  age  is  specified  in  the  law, 
the  school  does  not  like  to  admit  boys  under  twelve 
years  of  age  and  does  so  only  when  commitments 
have  the  approval  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities 
and  Public  Welfare.  Boys  under  sixteen  years  come 
through  the  juvenile  courts.  From  the  ages  of  six- 
teen to  twenty,  boys  are  admitted  with  a sentence  to 
prison,  suspended  on  condition  that  they  remain  at 
the  school  and  are  honorably  released.  This  power 
of  transfer  is  not  always  used,  but  it  helps  to  keep 
older  boys  at  the  school  until  they  become  acclimat- 
ed. We  admit  that  this  measure  is  a sort  of  “whip,” 
but  even  so,  it  is  better  than  forcibly  keeping  boys 

(See  EAST  CAROLINA  TRAINING  SCHOOL,  Page  24) 
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lit  North  Carolina  Was  Opened  in  1909 


SAMARCAND  MANOR 

By  Grace  M.  Robson,  Superintendent 

In  1918,  just  twenty-six  years  ago,  the  State  Home 
and  Industrial  School  for  Girls  was  established  in 
North  Carolina.  It  was  to  be  popularly  known  as 
Samarcand  Manor.  At  that  time  the  concentration 
of  United  States  troops,  training  for  World  War  One, 
brought  perplexing  problems  of  health  and  morale 
before  the  civic  and  legislative  leaders  of  the  state 
and  of  the  nation.  Young  women  who  were  then 
termed  “camp  followers”  presented  problems  of 
serious  concern  to  the  club  women  and  to  the  com- 
munity agencies  of  North  Carolina. 

State  and  local  leaders  in  public  welfare  work  such 
as  Dr.  Delia  Dixon  Carroll,  Mrs.  J.  R.  Page,  Mrs. 
Chamberlain,  Dr.  McGeachy  and  many  others  helped 
to  outline  a plan  to  bring  before  the  legislature  of 

1917.  They  realized  that  many  of  these  juvenile 
offenders,  who  by  their  conduct  were  endangering 
themselves  and  others,  could  be  rehabilitated  if 
given  protection  and  guidance.  They  felt  that  the 
need  for  institutional  care  and  study  was  paramount. 
They  were  convinced  that  an  industrial  school  would 
meet  the  immediate  and  urgent  problems  of  the  war 
period.  They  also  believed  that  there  was  need  of  a 
permanent  organization  for  assisting  with  rehabili- 
tation of  problem  girls  and  women.  They  secured 
the  help  of  Mrs.  Martha  P.  Falconer,  of  the  training 
camp  activities  staff  in  Washington,  D.  C.  to  outline 
the  nation-wide  need  for  establishing  detention 
homes  and  schools  for  the  medical  care  and  the  re- 
education of  this  group  of  young  women  who  were 
judged  to  be  a menace  around  the  camp  areas.  The 
bill  was  drawn  up  and  enacted  into  law  by  the  1917 
General  Assembly.  Thus  the  North  Carolina  State 
Industrial  School  for  Girls  was  established  because 
of  the  pressure  of  problems  incident  to  World  War 
One.  It  was  located  in  Moore  county  and  opened  in 

1918. 

The  entire  history  of  the  last  twenty-six  years  of 
its  growth  since  1918  gives  one  the  definite  impres- 
sion that  its  program  has  been  imbued  with  human 
sympathy  and  understanding  of  the  needs  and 
problems  of  young  offenders.  There  have  been 
changes  in  the  technique  and  procedures,  and  re- 
organization of  personnel  and  physical  features  of 
the  plant  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times,  but  the  basic 
philosophy  has  remained  the  same. 

During  the  last  twenty  years  the  White  House 
Conference  has  done  much  in  setting  standards  for 
child  welfare  throughout  the  nation.  The  Children’s 
Bureau  under  able  leadership  has  incorporated  these 
standards  into  educational  material  for  use  in  the 
residential  schools  for  the  socially  handicapped. 
These  ideals  in  turn  have  been  accepted  in  North 
Carolina’s  child  welfare  and  institutional  plans. 

Added  to  this  has  been  the  ideal  in  educational 
fields  of  positive  health.  This  has  been  a growing 
(See  SAMARCAND  MANOR,  Page  25) 


MORRISON  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

By  Ruth  L.  Stevenson* 

Two  decades  ago  marked  the  opening  of  the 
first  state  training  school  for  the  rehabilitation  of 
delinquent  Negro  boys  in  the  state  of  North  Caro- 
lina. The  doors  were  opened  with  a staff  of  three 
including  the  Superintendent,  Rev.  L.  L.  Boyd,  his 
wife  and  a grade  teacher  and  supervisor  who  gave 
full  time  to  working  with  the  boys  committed  to 
their  care. 

One  building,  the  Varsar  building,  served  as  dor- 
mitory and  living  quarters.  All  of  the  program 
activities  with  the  exception  of  the  farm  activity 
were  carried  on  in  this  building  which  was  erected 
in  part  in  1924.  Extensions  were  added  to  this 
building  between  1924  and  1928.  A horse  barn  pro- 
vided quarters  for  the  farm  stock.  During  this 
period,  all  of  the  boys  shared  equally  in  the  upkeep 
of  the  institution,  in  caring  for  the  building  and 
grounds,  helping  with  the  preparation  of  meals,  and 
farming. 

The  need  for  additional  buildings  was  immediate- 
ly recognized;  and  through  the  persistent  efforts  of 
the  superintendent  and  the  interest  of  the  citizens 
of  the  state,  the  plant  grew  to  its  present  strength 
with  seventeen  buildings  located  on  the  six  hundred- 
odd  acres  belonging  to  the  Morrison  Training  School 
at  Hoffman.  In  1927,  the  McLean  Building  was 
erected  to  house  the  academic  department  and  the 
administrative  offices  of  the  school,  with  an  audi- 
torium located  in  this  building.  In  1929,  Parson 
Hall  was  built  to  house  the  younger  boys  coming  to 
the  institution,  with  a capacity  for  fifty  boys.  The 
Tate  Trade  Shop  was  opened  in  1929  also,  and  this 
building  has  house  the  carpentry,  brick  masonry  and 
industrial  arts  classes.  The  Reynolds  Dining  Room 
which  seats  approximately  two  hundred  boys  was 
built  in  1933,  with  a kitchen  and  store  room  adjoin- 
ing this  structure  in  the  rear.  Additional  buildings 
erected  since  that  date  include  the  dairy  and  cow 
barn ; the  mule  barn ; the  laundry  practice  building, 
which  is  steam  fitted ; the  Redd  Building,  dormitory 
for  older  boys  which  houses  approximately  eighty 
boys ; the  Teachers’  Cottage  which  can  accommodate 
ten  women  teachers  and  matron ; the  infirmary  with 
a twelve-bed  capacity;  and  the  superintendent’s 
residence. 

The  institution  has  space  to  accommodate  approx- 
imately two  hundred  and  twenty-five  boys.  During 
these  two  decades,  more  than  1,700  boys  between 
the  ages  of  ten  and  sixteen  years  have  spent  a period 
of  training  therein,  extending  from  six  months  to 
two  years  in  some  cases.  A majority  of  the  popu- 
lation coming  from  the  several  counties  throughout 
the  state,  has  come  from  central,  eastern  and  north- 

*Miss  Stevenson,  now  superintendent  of  the  Georgia  Training 
School  for  Girls,  Colored  Division  at  Macon,  Ga.,  was  special 
institutional  caseworker  at  Morrison  from  1937  to  1943. 

(See  MORRISON  TRAINING  SCHOOL,  Page  28) 
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Facilities  Now  Provided  For  All  Groups 


STATE  FARM  COLONY 

By  Elsa  Ernst,  Superintendent 

The  Farm  Colony  for  Women  is  the  North  Caro- 
lina correctional  school  for  misdemeanant  women 
over  sixteen  years  of  age,  who  are  of  normal  intel- 
ligence and  able  to  adjust  to  the  training  program. 
There  is  no  upper  age  limit  for  commitment.  We 
do  not  take  epileptic,  pregnant,  nor  insane  cases,  nor 
does  the  law  allow  us  to  take  women  who  are  too 
feebleminded  or  else  too  markedly  psychopathic  to 
adjust  to  the  Colony  training  program. 

All  women  committed  to  the  Colony  are  under  our 
jurisdiction  for  a period  not  to  exceed  three  years, 
including  the  time  spent  on  parole.  A woman  gen- 
erally takes  from  six  to  eight  months  to  complete 
the  training  program  at  the  Colony,  depending  upon 
her  progress  under  training,  her  health  condition, 
and  the  availability  of  satisfactory  community  place- 
ment after  her  training  here  has  been  completed. 
Thereafter  she  is  placed  on  parole,  either  on  a job 
under  our  supervision,  or  else  she  returns  to  her 
own  county  under  the  supervision  of  the  superin- 
tendent of  public  welfare. 

The  work  at  the  Colony  differs  from  that  of  the 
various  reformatories  for  women  throughout  the 
country  in  that,  in  accordance  with  the  North  Caro- 
lina law  which  brought  the  Colony  into  being  in 
1929,  it  is  set  up  as  a correctional  school  rather  than 
a reformatory  or  prison.  Its  pupil  personnel  is  se- 
lected; we  do  not  take  felons,  but  only  those  mis- 
demeanants who  are  capable  of  rehabilitation. 

The  length  of  stay  is  dependent  entirely  upon  the 
individual  pupil’s  progress,  health  condition  and  her 
preparedness  to  take  her  place  again  in  the  com- 
munity, assuming  adult  responsibilities.  As  far  as 
we  know,  no  other  state  except  North  Carolina  has 
a law  creating  a purely  rehabilitative  and  not  puni- 
tive set-up  for  adult  female  offenders,  though  most 
states  now  have  correctional  schools  for  juvenile 
delinquents,  and  a number  of  the  reformatories  and 
prisons  for  women  try  to  maintain  a home  and 
school-like  atmosphere  amid  their  various  activities 
as  far  as  this  is  possible  in  their  type  of  setup. 

We  believe,  however,  that  the  laws  governing  the 
Colony  make  possible  here  a new  and  somewhat  dif- 
ferent approach  to  the  problems  of  adult  delinquen- 
cy, and  that  our  experimental  work  here  represents 
a new  and  successful  approach  to  this  whole  prob- 
lem, as  well  as  a new  and  modified  type  of  institu- 
tional setup  generally.  We  function  as  a home 
rather  than  an  institution,  and  we  believe  that  this 
type  of  setup  can  be  expanded  and  continued  even 
when  the  present  size  of  the  institution  is  increased. 
Even  with  the  small  capacity  of  50  to  55,  over  800 
women  have  passed  through  the  school  to  date,  with 
an  average  of  over  80  percent  of  successes. 

The  medical  work  of  the  school  is  under  the  direc- 
tion of  an  outstanding  surgeon  and  gynecologist, 
(See  STATE  FARM  COLONY,  Page  28) 


NEGRO  GIRLS1  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

By  Dr.  Charlotte  Hawkins  Brown 

The  story  of  the  effort  of  the  Federation  of  Negro 
Women’s  Clubs  to  reclaim  maladjusted  Negro  girls 
antedates  the  beginning  of  North  Carolina’s  re- 
organized social  program.  As  early  as  1908,  Negro 
women  organized  for  the  purpose  of  interesting  all 
Negro  women  in  the  state  for  welfare  work  taking 
as  their  first  objective  establishing  sentiment  in 
favor  of  caring  for  the  delinquent  Negro  boy. 

The  people  of  the  state  caught  their  enthusiasm 
and  made  their  approach  to  the  legislature,  finally 
bringing  success  in  the  founding  of  Morrison  Train- 
ing School. 

Undaunted  in  their  efforts,  the  Negro  women  pro- 
posed establishment  of  a home  for  Negro  girls  and 
for  a year  traveled  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
state  arousing  women  of  both  races  to  the  need  for 
the  institution.  Newspapers  like  the  Greensboro 
Daily  Neivs  and  the  Raleigh  Neivs  and  Observer  be- 
gan to  write  editorials;  women  like  Miss  Nell  Battle 
Lewis  and  Mrs.  T.  W.  Bickett,  wife  of  the  governor 
of  the  state,  began  to  talk  about  the  Negro  aims. 
The  white  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs  approved, 
and  the  proposal  found  a ready  response  in  the 
hearts  of  many  people.  It  was  a long,  weary  road 
before  any  definite  action  on  the  part  of  the  state 
would  be  forthcoming. 

In  1920  an  approach  was  made  to  Mrs.  Kate  Burr 
Johnson,  then  state  welfare  commissioner,  who  from 
the  very  beginning  encouraged  the  efforts  and  gave 
her  interest  and  her  service.  During  the  next  few 
years  more  than  100  clubs  in  the  Federation  were 
high  in  enthusiasm  for  the  project. 

In  1921  the  writer,  as  president  of  the  Negro 
federation,  was  authorized  to  seek  a site  and  to 
negotiate  for  property  which  was  found  at  Efland 
in  Orange  county.  One  hundred  and  forty  acres  of 
land  was  purchased  for  $50  an  acre  and  deeded  to 
the  Trustees  of  Efland  Home.  The  trustees  were 
elected  by  the  Federation  at  a meeting  at  Rocky 
Mount  at  which  Mrs.  T.  W.  Bickett  promised  her 
support  and  was  immediately  named  as  chairman 
of  the  board  of  trustees. 

Under  Mrs.  Bickett’s  signature  20,000  letters  went 
out  to  teachers,  preachers  and  club  women — white 
and  colored — carrying  a block  of  stamps  on  which 
was  pictured  the  face  of  a little  girl,  now  the  famous 
contralto  soloist  Carol  Brice.  Over  this  picture  were 
written  the  words  “Save  our  girls,”  and  more  than 
$2,000  came  in  to  Mrs.  Bickett  who  became  the 
special  treasurer  for  the  campaign.  As  chairman 
of  the  executive  board  and  author  of  the  resolution 
proposing  the  girls  home,  the  writer  was  given  the 
responsibility  of  canvassing  the  state  for  funds. 

Women  like  Mrs.  Julia  Warren,  Mrs.  Minnie 
Pearson,  and  Mrs.  Cottie  Moore,  all  of  Durham; 
Mrs.  Maude  Cotton,  Henderson;  Mrs.  O.  T.  Griffin, 

(See  NEGRO  GIRLS’  SCHOOL,  Page  29) 
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Osborne  Association  Study 
Of  State  Correction  Units 
Part  of  Nation-wide  Work 

By  Austin  H.  MacCormick, 

Executive  Director ,*  The  Osborne  Association 

The  fourth  volume  of  the  Osborne  Association’s 
Handbook  of  American  Institutions  for  Delinquent 
Juveniles,  just  published,  is  a 770-page  report  on  the 
state  training  and  industrial  schools  of  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina.  The  reports  on  these  eight  insti- 
tutions and  the  states’  program  for  the  care  of 
delinquent  juveniles  are  based  on  a survey  made  in 
1941  by  a group  of  the  association’s  representatives, 
brought  up  to  date  by  subsequent  visits  and  the 
cooperation  of  institution  and  state  officials. 

The  Osborne  Association,  Inc.,  whose  survey  re- 
ports on  both  adult  and  juvenile  institutions  are 
recognized  as  an  authoritative  and  unbiased  source 
of  information  on  institution  standards,  conditions 
and  practices,  is  a national  organization  with  head- 
quarters at  114  East  30th  Street,  New  York  City.  It 
is  named  for  the  late  Thomas  Mott  Osborne,  the 
great  prison  reformer,  and  was  established  in  1932 
to  combine  two  organizations  which  he  founded  in 
1915  and  1921  respectively.  It  is  supported  by 
private  contributions  and  foundation  grants.  Its 
president  is  G.  Howland  Shaw,  assistant  Secretary  of 
State  and  former  president  of  the  American  Prison 
Association  and  the  National  Conference  of  Juvenile 
Agencies.  The  association’s  board  of  directors  in- 
cludes some  of  the  outstanding  leaders  in  the 
correctional  field.  North  Carolina  is  represented  by 
Edwin  Gill,  former  Commissioner  of  Paroles  and  now 
Commissioner  of  Revenue,  and  Virginia  by  Major 
Rice  Youell,  Commissioner  of  Corrections. 

In  1937  the  association,  which  had  made  surveys 
of  every  prison  and  adult  reformatory  in  the  country, 
some  of  them  several  times,  began  a nation-wide 
survey  of  state  and  federal  publicly-supported  train- 
ing schools  for  juveniles,  of  which  there  are  about 
110.  Surveys  have  now  been  made  of  36  institutions 
in  16  states,  and  four  volumes  of  the  Handbook  of 
American  Institutions  for  Delinquent  Juveniles  have 
been  published.  The  first  three  volumes  covered  the 
west  north  central  states,  Kentucky  and  Tennessee, 
and  the  Pacific  coast  states.  Individual  reports  were 
published  on  surveys  of  training  schools  in  New 
Hampshire  and  Michigan,  made  at  the  request  of  the 
governors.  The  Virginia-North  Carolina  survey  re- 
sulted in  one  of  the  most  comprehensive  handbooks 
ever  published  by  the  association.  It  is  hoped  that 
it  will  not  only  be  helpful  and  informative  to  these 
states  but  will  also  help  to  raise  standards  in  other 
states.  The  Introduction  of  the  Handbooks  indicates 


•Editor’s  note:  Mr.  MacCormick  was  Commissioner  of  Correction  of  New 
York  City  from  1934  to  1940  and  Assistant  Director  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Prisons,  in  charge  of  the  welfare  and  education  division,  from 
1929  through  1933.  He  is  a former  president  of  the  American  Prison  Asso- 
ciation and  is  now  president  of  the  National  Conference  of  Juvenile  Agencies. 
He  has  directed  or  participated  in  institutional  surveys  in  every  state  in  the 
country  and  directed  the  association’s  Virginia-North  Carolina  survey. 


what  the  Osborne  Association  believes  to  be  proper 
standards  and  outlines  the  essential  elements  in  a 
well-rounded  program  of  training  and  treatment. 

The  association  has  described  the  purpose  of  its 
juvenile  institution  survey  and  its  follow-up  pro- 
cedure as  follows: 

“This  survey  of  juvenile  institutions  is  the  first  ever 
to  be  undertaken  on  a nation-wide  basis  by  any  organi- 
zation. Its  purpose  is  to  improve  these  institutions  by 
throwing  light  on  conditions  and  practices  which  need 
to  be  corrected  because  they  are  inhumane  or  unintelli- 
gent, or  for  some  other  reason  militate  against  success- 
ful training  and  treatment  of  children  who  have  been 
adjudged  delinquent,  and  by  throwing  an  equally 
brilliant  light  on  those  institutions  whose  plants,  staffs 
and  programs  measure  up  to  an  acceptable  standard 
and  can  serve  as  a guide  to  others,  if  described  in  detail 
and  commented  on  intelligently.  We  hope  to  discover 
why  so  many  graduates  of  juvenile  institutions  are 
found  later  in  prisons  and  adult  reformatories,  and  how 
that  tragic  downward  course  can  be  stopped. 

“Copies  of  all  Handbooks  are  sent  gratis  not  only  to 
the  heads  of  institutions  and  other  appropriate  officials 
in  the  states  surveyed  but  also  to  heads  of  all  insti- 
tutions in  the  country  and  to  many  others  in  a position 
to  take  or  promote  desirable  action.  In  the  course  of 
the  survey  of  an  institution,  our  representatives  do  a 
great  deal  of  direct  and  indirect  advisory  work  with 
institution  heads  and  staff  members,  and  their  advice 
and  suggestions  are  usually  sought  eagerly,  especially 
by  untrained  or  inexperienced  officials.  In  most  cases, 
before  leaving  a state,  they  are  consulted  by  the 
Governor  or  the  head  of  the  state  department  having 
control  of  juvenile  institutions  and  plans  for  improve- 
ments are  made  at  that  time. 

“The  general  acceptance  of  our  Handbooks  as  author- 
itative is  based  in  part  on  the  care  with  which  the 
surveys  are  made  and  reported.  Each  institution  sur- 
veyed by  the  Association  is  visited  by  at  least  two  of 
our  staff  members;  we  do  not  rely  on  questionnaires. 
The  body  of  the  report,  which  describes  the  institution 
and  its  program  in  the  greatest  detail,  is  followed  by 
several  pages  of  frank  but  constructive  comment.  All 
reports  are  reviewed  by  an  editorial  committee  of  the 
Board  of  Directors.” 

A similar  purpose  motivates  the  surveys  of  adult 
institutions  which  the  Osborne  Association  has  been 
making  since  1925,  publishing  the  reports  in  its 
Handbooks  of  American  Prisons  and  Reformatories 
and  in  separate  volumes  or  pamphlets  on  special  sub- 
jects. The  purpose  of  the  adult  institution  surveys 
has  been  stated  as  follows : 

“The  Association  is  not  seeking  merely  to  ameliorate 
conditions  in  prisons  and  reformatories,  but  to  make 
them  more  effective  in  achieving  their  primary  purpose: 
the  rehabilitation  of  the  prisoners.  We  attack  idleness 
and  lax  discipline  in  prisons  as  vigorously  as  we  do  too 
rigid  repression  and  brutal  punishments.  We  believe 
in  classification,  medical  services,  education  and  voca- 
tional training,  the  leadership  of  competent  and  trained 
personnel,  and  the  other  elements  of  a sound  correc- 
tional program,  not  because  they  make  the  lot  of  the 
prisoner  more  tolerable,  but  because  they  increase  the 
chances  that  he  will  lead  a useful,  law-abiding  life 
after  release.” 

The  basic  purpose  of  the  association’s  survey  pro- 
gram may  be  summed  up  as  follows:  to  discover, 
publicize  and  promote  more  effective  methods  of 
dealing  with  juvenile  and  adult  offenders,  the  ulti- 
mate aim  being  the  protection  of  society  by  turning 
offenders  from  delinquency  and  crime. 

The  association  makes  special  surveys  from  time 
to  time  of  the  institutions  and  agencies  of  a par- 
ticular state  at  the  request  of  the  authorities,  and  of 
specific  phases  of  correctional  work  on  a regional  or 
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nation-wide  basis.  Examples  of  this  type  of  service 
range  from  nation-wide  surveys  of  educational  and 
medical  programs  in  penal  and  correctional  institu- 
tions to  the  surveys  of  state  training  schools  in  New 
Hampshire  and  Michigan,  referred  to  above.  The 
association  also  makes  its  information,  consultation, 
and  advisory  services  available  without  charge  to 
individuals  and  to  public  and  private  agencies  in  this 
country  and  abroad.  Recent  examples  of  this  type 
of  service  are  assistance  given  Mississippi  in  plan- 
ning its  new  institution  for  Negro  delinquents  and 
securing  necessary  priorities,  and  to  Rhode  Island  in 
working  out  a plan  for  the  proposed  reorganization 
of  its  entire  correctional  system.  With  few  excep- 
tions, services  of  all  types  are  given  without  any  cost 
to  those  requesting  them. 

One  of  the  association’s  enterprises  is  its  employ- 
ment and  relief  bureau,  which  helps  released  pris- 
oners to  find  work  and  gives  them  financial  aid,  if 
necessary,  to  provide  for  food,  lodging,  carfare,  etc. 
until  their  first  pay  is  received.  During  the  de- 
pression this  service  proved  of  incalculable  value  and 
even  now,  when  jobs  are  plentiful,  clients  who  need 
help  and  guidance  come  to  the  bureau  from  all  parts 
of  the  country. 

The  Osborne  Association  cooperates  fully  and 
actively  with  other  organizations  and  agencies  in  the 
field,  but  avoids  duplication  of  effort  and  over- 
lapping. Officers  of  the  association,  members  of  the 
board,  and  staff  members  are  to  be  found  on  the 
boards  or  among  the  officers  of  practically  all  the 
organizations  of  professional  workers  in  the  correc- 
tional field. 

The  association  participates  actively  in  efforts  to 
cope  with  the  problem  of  war-time  juvenile  delin- 
quency on  both  a local  and  a national  basis,  and  in 
peace-time  programs  of  crime  and  delinquency  pre- 
vention. It  is  assisting  in  the  promotion  of  the  so- 
called  “youth  correction  authority  plan,”  a plan 
designed  to  deal  more  effectively  with  youthful 
offenders  in  the  age  group  just  above  juvenile  court 


age.  This  plan,  developed  and  sponsored  by  the 
American  Law  Institute,  has  been  adopted  in  Cali- 
fornia and  is  under  consideration  by  several  states. 
The  basic  principle  has  been  incorporated  in  the 
Federal  Corrections  Act  now  before  Congress  with 
powerful  backing  from  the  Attorney  General,  the 
Chief  Justice,  and  many  federal  judges. 

Although  the  Osborne  Association  renders  services 
in  both  the  adult  and  the  juvenile  field,  and  deals 
with  problems  as  far  apart  as  a survey  of  Alcatraz 
and  helping  plan  a delinquency  prevention  program 
in  a suburban  community,  it  adheres  steadfastly  to 
the  principle  that  juvenile  delinquents  should  be  con- 
sidered children  in  need  of  help  because  they  have 
problems,  rather  than  as  offenders  in  need  of  punish- 
ment because  they  are  problems.  The  association 
believes  that  they  should  be  dealt  with  in  accordance 
with  the  highest  social  work  standards  and,  on  the 
basis  of  all  the  pertinent  data  available,  should  be 
given  the  care,  training  and  treatment  they  need  as 
individuals.  It  believes  that  the  problems  of  adult 
and  juvenile  offenders  should  not  be  considered  one 
and  the  same  problem — although  there  is  in  too 
many  cases  a thread  of  continuity  between  them — 
that  the  programs  for  the  two  age-groups  should  be 
separate  and  distinct,  and  that  the  care  of  committed 
juvenile  delinquents  is  properly  the  function  of  public 
welfare  or  similar  departments  rather  than  of  penal 
and  correctional  departments. 

Nevertheless,  the  association  believes  that  the  day 
should  come,  and  eventually  will  come,  when  the 
adult  offender  also  is  studied,  trained  and  treated  on 
an  individualized  basis  and  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  that  are  now  generally  accepted,  although 
still  imperfectly  applied,  in  the  juvenile  field.  When 
that  day  comes,  adult  and  juvenile  offenders  will  still 
be  handled  separately,  as  they  should  be,  but  both 
will  be  dealt  with  sensibly,  humanely  and  effectively 
by  methods  and  by  persons  whose  aim  is  one  thing : 
to  bring  about  successful  adjustment  to  a satisfac- 
tory and  satisfying  way  of  life. 


Juvenile  Delinquency  Shows  Increase  in  Survey 

By  A.  W.  Cline,  Superintendent 
Forsyth  County  Welfare  Department 


The  trends  in  juvenile  delinquency  in  North  Caro- 
lina have  been  most  interesting  during  the  past  two 
years.  While  the  figures  from  ninety-two  counties 
questioned  in  a recent  survey  show  an  increase  of 
cases  of  all  types  handled  by  the  Juvenile  Court  last 
year,  over  the  preceding  year,  this  is  nothing  to  be 
alarmed  about.  Here  are  the  exact  figures: 

For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1942,  the  juvenile 
courts  handled  3,091  official  cases,  and  the  staffs  also 
dealt  with  4,134  unofficial  cases.  For  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1943,  official  cases  handled  numbered  3,743, 
and  those  treated  unofficially  totaled  4,530.  The 
total  increase,  both  official  and  unofficial  cases, 
numbered  1,048.  Many  of  the  counties  reporting 
showed  a decrease  over  the  previous  year.  The  in- 


crease was  confined  largely  to  such  counties  as 
Forsyth,  Mecklenburg,  Durham,  Wake,  Buncombe, 
and  the  more  congested  war  industry  and  war  camp 
centers.  It  seems  that  the  trend  was  away  from  the 
rural  county  toward  the  more  industrialized  sections. 

This  bears  out  the  contention  that  is  being  made 
by  authorities  in  the  field  of  juvenile  delinquency 
that  the  general  increase  in  the  state  is  not  as  large 
as  many  news  commentators  and  alarmists  seem  to 
think.  Figures  show  that  cases  are  merely  being 
shifted  from  one  county  to  another.  I know  for  a 
fact  that  we  have  had  in  Forsyth  quite  a few  cases 
of  boys  and  girls  from  other  counties,  and  I am  also 
aware  that  Forsyth  cases  have  drifted  into  many 
other  counties  in  the  state.  Most  of  the  young  female 
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sex  cases  handled  by  the  Forsyth  county  juvenile 
court  were  from  other  counties,  and  were  picked  up 
while  in  the  act  of  violating  the  law  in  Winston- 
Salem.  In  most  instances,  they  are  arrested  with 
adult  offenders. 

Another  interesting  trend  in  juvenile  court  pro- 
cedure that  has  shown  up  in  the  answers  to  my 
questionnaire,  is  that  many  more  counties  are 
realizing  the  importance  of  handling  cases  un- 
officially. A large  number  of  the  counties  show  a 
greater  increase  in  the  number  of  official  cases 
handled  during  the  past  year  than  was  shown  the 
year  before.  Approximately  eighty  per  cent  of  the 
counties  reporting  stated  that  larceny  led  the  list  of 
cases  brought  before  their  courts.  Less  than  a dozen 
counties  reported  sex  problems  as  being  in  the  lead. 
Approximately  half  of  the  counties  stated  that  the 
average  age  of  the  juvenile  offenders  had  been 
lowered  considerably  during  the  past  two  years.  The 
average  age  for  all  cases  handled  was  12.60  years. 
The  two  age  groups  which  presented  the  largest 
number  of  cases  were  twelve  and  thirteen.  Some 
counties  reported  that  the  average  age  was  as  low  as 
ten  while  a few  gave  it  is  high  as  fifteen.  In  all  but 
four  counties  boys  led  with  a ratio  of  from  two-to-one 
on  up  to  ten-to-one.  One  county  said  the  ratio  was 
equal.  A few  counties  reported  that  all  of  their  cases 
were  boys.  Probably  one  reason  for  the  small  num- 
ber of  females  handled  is  that  we  have  not  been  as 
active  with  these  cases,  particularly  colored  girls,  as 
we  would  have  been  had  we  not  been  handicapped 
with  limited  facilities  for  institutionalizing  them. 
We  will  all  look  forward  with  eagerness  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  school  for  the  delinquent  Negro  girls 
in  the  state  which  was  authorized  by  the  last  General 
Assembly. 

The  ratio  of  white  to  Negro  is  largely  governed  by 
the  population  of  the  county  reporting.  These 
figures  showed  that  in  some  counties  whites  led  as 
many  as  twelve  to  one,  while  in  others,  Negroes  ran 
as  high  as  seventeen  to  three.  A few  counties  re- 
ported sex  problems  were  in  the  lead.  Some  counties 
reported  that  anywhere  from  one  to  twenty-five  per 
cent  of  their  cases  were  related  to  sex  offenses.  As 
stated  before,  most  of  these  sex  cases  were  transients 
pickd  up  in  connection  with  raids  on  hotels,  rooming 
houses,  and  places  where  adults  were  found. 

There  is  much  information  of  value  to  the  juvenile 
courts  of  North  Carolina  in  the  questionnaires  re- 
turned to  me  by  means  of  which  I hope  to  be  able 
later  on  to  make  a more  complete  study.  About  one- 
fourth  of  the  counties  reporting  stated  very 
emphatically  that  there  was  a peculiar  local  problem 
that  had  been  quite  a contributing  factor  to  an  in- 
crease in  delinquency  in  their  counties  during  the 
past  year  or  more.  It  is  indicated  that  the  lure  of 
the  army  camp  is  the  reason  why  many  young  girls 
leave  home  and  are  picked  up  as  delinquents  in  areas 
where  there  are  large  numbers  of  soldiers.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  the  small  number  of  counties  that 
reported  sex  problems  as  the  chief  cause  of  an  in- 
crease in  their  juvenile  court  records.  These  coun- 
ties placed  the  blame  on  army  camps  in  their 
immediate  vicinity.  However,  in  defense  of  the 


soldier  and  the  army  camp,  may  I say  that  there  are 
other  reasons  for  an  increase  in  delinquency  than 
simply  the  establishment  of  an  army  camp  and  the 
bringing  of  some  soldiers  to  the  community. 

A number  of  superintendents  were  quite  frank  in 
stating  that  one  of  the  chief  causes  for  an  increase 
in  their  court  records  was  the  lack  of  wholesome 
recreation,  and  that  nothing  was  being  done  about  it. 
Some  of  the  counties  said  the  absence  of  the  father 
from  the  home,  he  being  away  in  war  work,  was  the 
cause  of  many  children  being  brought  into  court. 
All  through  the  answers  one  could  read  very  clearly 
that  the  real  problem  behind  whatever  increase  in 
juvenile  court  we  are  showing  is  the  failure  of  the 
home  to  function  properly.  Some  were  not  specific 
in  stating  in  what  way  the  home  had  failed,  but 
others  did  assign  the  reason  for  children  being 
brought  in  court  as  the  lack  of  interest  on  the  part 
of  parents  in  allowing  their  children  to  run  about  at 
will  with  no  supervision  day  or  night.  The  one  out- 
standing reason  given  for  an  increase  in  juvenile 
court  cases  was  that  of  both  parents  being  out  of  the 
home.  This  is  a problem  that  we  have  all  been  faced 
with,  have  all  had  our  own  ideas  about,  and  we  have 
tried  to  do  something  about  it  in  a small  way.  Some 
of  the  communities  have  done  a remarkable  job  with 
day  nurseries,  but  there  has  been  very  little  effort 
put  forth  to  provide  recreation  or  some  type  of 
amusement  or  employment  for  the  boy  or  girl  under 
the  age  of  sixteen,  who  are  the  feeders  of  the  juvenile 
courts  in  North  Carolina. 

Some  counties  report  that  parents  actually  sent 
children  out  on  the  streets  in  order  that  they  could 
get  some  sleep  before  going  to  work  on  a late  shift. 
Many  mothers  are  not  at  home  to  prepare  meals  for 
children  before  they  go  to  school,  and  consequently 
these  children  soon  become  truants.  In  some  in- 
stances it  is  reported  that  adults  are  teaching  chil- 
dren to  steal  and  helping  them  dispose  of  goods  for 
either  individuals  or  small  dealers.  The  failure  of 
citizens  who  know  about  such  conditions  to  report 
them  to  the  proper  authorities  is  giving  us  great 
concern  and  is  another  reason  for  an  increase  in 
cases  coming  before  the  juvenile  courts. 

In  order  to  find  out  something  about  the  juvenile 
court  case  load  in  Forsyth  county,  our  workers, 
cooperating  with  the  local  newspapers,  recently 
pulled  from  the  files  twenty-three  white  cases,  all 
taken  at  random,  and  reviewed  them  rather  care- 
fully. We  found  six  girls  and  seventeen  boys  in  the 
group,  ranging  in  ages  from  nine  to  fifteen  years. 
Offenses  included  larceny,  sex  delinquencies,  receiv- 
ing stolen  goods,  and  truancy.  Larceny  led  the  list, 
as  I have  shown  already  to  be  the  situation  in  the 
state  at  large.  All  twenty-three  of  the  homes  in- 
volved were  in  the  lower  income  group.  They  lived 
in  poor  neighborhoods,  either  in  furnished  rooms  or 
in  over-crowded  small  tenant  houses.  The  children 
rarely  had  a room  of  their  own  and  no  place  to  enter- 
tain their  friends.  In  fourteen  of  the  twenty-three 
cases,  both  parents  were  out  of  the  home  all  day. 
This  included  working  parents,  and  cases  where  one 
parent  was  dead  or  had  deserted.  In  one  case,  one 
parent  worked  out  of  the  city  and  refused  to  give  up 
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her  job  and  come  home  when  requested,  to  help  her 
child  who  needed  close  supervision.  Of  the  nine 
cases  in  which  one  parent  was  at  home,  only  two 
were  able  to  give  any  constructive  help  as  to  super- 
vision. The  mother  of  two  children  was  a prostitute, 
another  definitely  contributed  to  her  children’s  de- 
linquency. In  another  case  the  tension  between 
parents  made  the  child  so  unhappy  that  he  left  home, 
and  in  still  another  the  father’s  illness  resulted  in 
the  mother  giving  all  her  time  to  him  and  very  little 
to  the  child.  In  one  of  the  cases  there  was  a boy 
whose  school  record  was  quite  bad,  but  when  he  was 
sent  to  a licensed  boarding  home  in  the  country,  he 
immediately  pulled  his  grades  up  to  a “B”  average. 

About  fifty  per  cent  of  the  children  in  the  cases 
surveyed  took  part  in  some  form  of  supervised  group 
work.  The  majority  of  these  attended  the  YMCA 
or  the  Salvation  Army  Red  Shield  Club.  They  were 
directed  to  the  program  that  seemed  best  to  fit  their 
needs.  However,  both  agencies  take  these  children 
at  night.  The  Salvation  Army  calls  for  and  delivers 
the  boys.  The  YMCA  has  no  equipment  to  do  this, 
thereupon,  the  boys  wander  the  streets  after  the  “Y” 
program  and  in  some  cases  say  they  are  going  to  the 
“Y”  and  never  show  up. 

The  story  behind  the  Negro  juvenile  delinquent 
is  much  the  same  as  that  which  concerns  the  white 
child.  A study  was  made  of  twenty-seven  Negro 
cases,  picked  at  random  from  the  files.  Of  this  group, 
nineteen  were  boys  and  eight  were  girls.  The  age 
range  was  from  nine  to  fifteen  years.  The  offenses 
included,  larceny,  running  away,  assault  with  a 
deadly  weapon,  simple  assault,  and  such  cases  as 
reckless  driving,  housebreaking,  truancy.  Again 
larceny  led  by  a wide  margin. 

Home  conditions  from  which  the  Negro  cases 
came,  seemed  even  worse  than  among  the  white  chil- 
dren. Of  the  cases  studied,  twenty-one  out  of 
twenty-seven  were  from  homes  where  the  parents 
were  absent  the  entire  day.  Of  the  six  remaining, 
three  lived  with  foster  parents,  and  one  had  been 
told  by  neighbors  recently  that  her  mother  was  in 
the  penitentiary.  Another  child  lived  with  relatives 
who  showed  absolutely  no  interest,  and  a third  had 
a parent  employed  part-time.  Most  of  the  homes 
where  the  parents  worked  all  day  needed  their  in- 
come to  support  large  families.  The  family  group 
could  not  exist  on  the  wages  earned  by  the  father. 
General  home  conditions  were  very  poor.  The  chil- 
dren usually  came  from  congested  neighborhoods 
and  lived  in  over-crowded  unsanitary  homes.  Many 
of  the  parents  had  families  of  ten  and  twelve,  all 
living  in  a three-room  house.  There  were  nine  cases 
of  broken  homes  in  which  the  mother  or  father,  or 
both,  had  deserted,  leaving  the  family  to  get  along 
as  best  they  could.  School  records  of  the  children 
were  poor  in  most  cases  and  many  of  them  had  quit 
school  at  the  age  of  fourteen.  Eight  of  the  boys  in 
the  cases  studied  are  now  in  a state  training  school. 
There  is  no  training  school  operated  for  the  Negro 
girl  at  this  time.  This  cross-section  of  cases  is  indi- 
cative of  the  underlying  causes  of  juvenile  delin- 
quency in  North  Carolina  at  the  present  time. 


Now  let  us  consider  some  of  the  work  being  done 
to  combat  this  ever-increasing  problem.  The 
situation  seems  most  hopeful  at  this  time.  Every- 
where in  the  state  people  are  being  aroused  to  their 
responsibility  concerning  the  delinquent  boy  or  girl. 
Civic  clubs,  churches,  parent-teacher  associations, 
law  enforcement  officers,  Boy  Scouts,  Girl  Scouts, 
public  schools,  and  others  are  all  interested  and  they 
are  trying  to  do  something  to  solve  this  problem.  I 
have  learned  of  various  instances  where  civic  clubs 
have  taken  it  upon  themselves  to  start  projects  in 
the  interests  of  the  youth  of  their  communities.  In 
one  county,  the  Civitan  Club  has  planned  to  establish 
a workshop  on  the  order  of  the  Salvation  Army  Red 
Shield  Club  plan.  Other  clubs  are  conducting 
similar  programs,  and  wherever  such  activities  are 
being  carried  on  delinquency  has  either  been  checked 
or  decreased.  In  one  county  the  Civitan  Club  started 
a camp  for  Negro  boys  under  the  supervision  of  the 
YMCA,  and  in  another  the  Red  Shield  Club  has  done 
a marvelous  job  in  a Negro  district.  Wherever  it  is 
possible  workers  should  tie  up  with  the  Salvation 
Army,  or  YMCA,  and  see  if  it  is  not  possible  to  form 
such  clubs.  The  parent-teacher  associations  are  wide 
awake  and  are  really  doing  something  about  this 
great  problem  and  the  churches  and  Sunday  schools 
are  beginning  to  realize  that  they,  too,  have  a part 
to  play  in  this  most  important  program. 

More  than  half  the  counties  reporting  stated  very 
definitely  that  some  type  of  community  activity  was 
being  carried  on,  while  a great  number  made  the 
statement  that  the  only  agency  cooperating  with  the 
juvenile  court  was  their  own  welfare  department.  It 
seems  to  me  that  in  such  instances  we  should  be  able 
to  do  a little  better  job  of  interpreting  to  the  com- 
munity what  the  problem  is,  and  what  clubs, 
churches,  and  other  organizations  can  do  to  help  us. 
Welfare  superintendents  can  spend  at  least  a part  of 
their  time  as  chief  probation  officers  of  the  juvenile 
courts  in  interpreting  to  the  communities  such 
problems  as  we  are  facing  in  work  with  youth  in 
these  unsettled  times.  Carry  your  community  along 
with  you  and  your  job  will  not  be  near  so  difficult. 
The  only  way  to  show  your  community  that  you  have 
a job  for  them  to  do  is  to  get  out  and  talk  it.  Use 
every  opportunity  available  to  appear  before  civic 
clubs,  church  groups,  and  others,  and  tell  the  world 
about  the  work  you  are  trying  to  do.  Plead  for  help 
and  you  will  get  it.  People  are  aroused  today  as 
never  before,  and  if  we  fail  to  take  advantage  of  the 
interest  now  existing  we  have  lost  a wonderful  op- 
portunity to  get  valuable  help  in  a time  of  need. 

The  survey  shows  that  in  many  towns  and  cities 
in  North  Carolina,  the  police  and  sheriffs  are  coop- 
erating, not  only  from  the  standpoint  of  law  enforce- 
ment, but  from  a socially-minded  motive.  These 
officers  are  willing  to  help  if  you  will  help  them  to 
understand  your  program. 

In  a few  instances  civic  clubs  are  acting  as  big 
brothers  to  boys  placed  on  probation.  More  workers 
should  contact  the  “Big  Brother”  movement  and  get 
all  the  literature  possible  on  the  subject,  and  then  go 
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to  some  club  and  interest  it  in  sponsoring  a program 
for  probationers. 

It  is  pleasing  to  note  the  attitude  of  the  Boy  Scouts 
towards  the  work  of  the  juvenile  court.  In  one 
county  a committee  of  the  local  scout  council  called 
upon  the  chief  probation  officer  and  requested  a list 
of  all  the  boys  that  appeared  in  court  for  the  past 
year.  This  list  was  furnished  and,  at  a meeting  with 
the  probation  officers,  certain  cases  were  sifted  out 
and  contacted  by  the  Scout  leaders.  As  a result, 
some  of  these  boys  are  now  in  Scout  troops.  In  one 
instance,  a boy  was  referred  to  the  Scout  troop  by 
the  probation  officer  and  in  less  than  a year  he  held 
a high  rank  as  a Scout. 

In  a great  many  instances  there  is  not  close  enough 
cooperation  between  the  welfare  department  proper 
and  the  juvenile  court.  Since  the  job  of  the  superin- 
tendent of  public  welfare  also  makes  him  chief  pro- 
bation officer  of  the  court,  I see  no  reason  why  the 
two  programs  cannot  be  rather  closely  woven  to- 
gether. In  Forsyth  county,  the  juvenile  court  is  held 
in  a specially  arranged  court  room  in  the  welfare 
building,  and  the  probation  officers  work  in  the  same 
workroom  with  the  other  caseworkers.  Records  per- 
taining to  all  types  of  cases  are  open  to  the  probation 
officers  for  helpful  information  that  may  be  con- 
tained on  families  with  which  they  deal.  The 
regular  casework  staff  is  a valuable  aid  to  the  pro- 
bation officer. 

Many  counties  reported  that  the  juvenile  court  was 
held  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  Superior  court,  and 
that  at  times  no  representative  of  the  welfare  de- 
partment or  the  chief  probation  officer’s  staff  was 
present.  In  fact,  cases  have  been  referred  to  me  in 
time  past  by  judges  of  the  juvenile  court,  and  when 
the  superintendent  of  public  welfare  was  contacted, 
he  or  she  knew  nothing  about  the  case.  It  is  difficult 
to  understand  how  a judge  can  try  a case  success- 
fully without  help  from  the  probation  officer. 

May  I plead  here  for  closer  cooperation  between 
counties  in  regard  to  the  transfer  of  juvenile  court 
cases  for  supervision.  In  some  instances  cases  are 
tried  in  another  county  and  it  seems  best  to  have 
them  go  back  home,  or  be  placed  in  an  adjoining 
county,  or  with  relatives  in  some  place  in  the  state. 
Yet  often,  when  such  plans  are  followed,  the  superin- 
tendent of  public  welfare  or  representatives  of  the 
juvenile  court  in  the  second  county  are  never  con- 
tacted. In  all  probability  this  is  an  oversight  on  the 
part  of  those  who  might  be  guilty.  Officers  should 
remember  to  contact  the  superintendents  in  the 
counties  to  which  they  desire  to  send  children  and  let 
investigations  be  made  before  the  transfer  is  effected. 

It  was  amazing  to  discover  that  twenty-eight 
counties  are  actually  using  the  county  jail  for  deten- 
tion purposes.  Detention  facilities  in  North  Carolina, 
as  a rule,  are  certainly  not  desirable.  Entirely  too 
many  children  are  being  placed  in  jail  and  kept  there 
for  an  indeterminate  period.  One  superintendent 
reported  that  he  takes  his  children  home  with  him, 
while  another  says  that  he  just  hasn’t  any  place  to 
put  them  and  sends  them  home,  hoping  they  will 
appear  in  court  when  notified.  Quite  a large  majority 
of  superintendents  in  the  state  favor  district  deten- 


tion or  study  homes.  I shall  not  attempt  to  outline 
what  I think  would  be  a proper  move  to  make  in  this 
respect  now,  but  I do  think  something  is  needed  along 
the  line  of  study  homes  to  which  we  may  commit  our 
institutional  cases,  or  where  cases  may  be  held  pend- 
ing other  disposition.  State  institutions  are  not 
always  in  a position  to  accept  all  the  cases  the  coun- 
ties would  like  them  to  take. 

One  of  the  things  the  questionnaire  brought  out 
is  the  apparent  lack  of  use  of  the  probation  system. 
Too  many  children  are  being  institutionalized  with- 
out ever  having  had  an  opportunity  to  adjust  on 
probation  under  supervision.  This  is  probably  due 
to  the  fact  that  most  counties  do  not  have  adequate 
personnel  and  are  not  in  a position  to  do  the  type  of 
job  that  a real  probation  officer  should  be  doing.  It 
could  be  arranged  to  use  some  of  the  time  made 
available  by  a decrease  in  public  assistance  and 
general  relief  on  the  juvenile  court. 

North  Carolina  has  what  I consider  one  of  the 
finest  juvenile  court  systems  in  the  entire  country, 
but  much  of  it  is  yet  on  paper.  It  is  utterly  im- 
possible for  some  counties  in  North  Carolina  to 
handle  properly  juvenile  court  work  along  with  the 
other  duties  of  the  welfare  department  without  a 
considerable  increase  in  staff,  and  the  establishment 
of  resources  for  assisting  in  carrying  out  the  pro- 
gram of  rehabilitation.  Very  little  is  being  done 
about  it  in  many  instances,  and  the  superintendents 
are  not  altogether  to  blame.  The  time  has  come  when 
we  must  wake  up  to  our  responsibilities  to  youth  if 
we  do  not  want  to  see  juvenile  court  records  continue 
to  increase.  Of  course,  we  now  put  the  blame  on  the 
war,  as  we  do  in  a great  many  other  things,  but 
there  are  other  reasons  than  the  war  for  an  increase 
in  juvenile  delinquency  in  North  Carolina.  It  is  the 
job  of  the  superintendents  of  public  welfare  to  get 
across  to  the  people  of  this  state  their  responsibility 
to  unfortunate  youth.  No  superintendent  can  do 
what  is  required  of  him  by  law  and  at  the  same  time 
carry  on  a successful  program  of  rehabilitation  for 
the  youth  of  his  community  without  help  from  out- 
side his  organization,  and  I believe  this  help  is  avail- 
able if  it  is  asked  for  in  the  right  manner. 

I do  not  want  to  be  critical,  neither  do  I want  to 
make  any  definite  statements  at  this  time  as  to 
record  keeping  in  the  Juvenile  Courts,  or  regarding 
our  relationship  with  the  Judges,  as  well  as  other 
things  which  will  develop  from  further  study  of  the 
questionnaire.  I am  led  to  believe  from  information 
at  hand,  that  the  system  of  juvenile  court  record 
keeping  is  not  as  uniform  as  it  might  be,  because  of 
the  way  figures  show  up  in  certain  counties.  I do 
know  that  some  superintendents  were  not  able  to 
give  a complete  record  of  institutional  commitments 
because  they  either  did  not  answer,  or  they  con- 
tacted the  institution  to  which  their  courts  had  com- 
mitted children  for  this  information.  Accurate 
records  of  juvenile  courts  are  not  always  kept  by 
superintendents  as  required  by  law,  which  is  some- 
times due  partly  to  inadequate  clerical  personnel. 
However,  it  is  possible  to  keep  the  docket  book  pre- 
pared for  this  purpose  and  this  will  give  at  least  a 
record  at  all  times  of  the  cases  handled  officially.  Of 
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course,  another  system,  perhaps  a card  file,  must  be 
set  up  for  handling  unofficial  cases,  and  case  his- 
tories, too,  are  a most  valuable  tool  in  dealing  with 
probationers. 

There  should  be  much  closer  cooperation  between 
clerks  of  court  acting  as  judges,  and  superintendents, 
who  are  chief  probation  officers.  Lack  of  under- 
standing of  the  juvenile  court  program  on  the  part 
of  judges,  police,  sheriffs,  and  other  law  enforcement 
officers,  is  largely  due  to  the  failure  of  the  superin- 
tendent to  do  a real  good  job  of  interpretation. 

Another  thing  that  has  come  to  my  attention  in  a 
good  many  instances  is  that  the  juvenile  courts  are 
not  always  respected  as  they  should  be  by  parents  of 


the  children  who  appear  in  court.  This  may  be  due 
to  failure  to  emphasize,  when  necessary,  the  legal 
power  of  the  court.  After  all,  the  court  is  the  “strong 
arm”  of  any  program  that  deals  with  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  delinquent  youth.  We  may  not  always  use 
the  legal  power  available,  since  it  may  not  be  neces- 
sary. It  is  pleasing  to  note  that  a great  many  of  the 
court  staffs  today  are  settling  cases  unofficially, 
according  to  reports  received.  This  means  that  an 
understanding  probation  officer  can  go  into  the  com- 
munity and  work  out  a problem  without  having  to 
bring  the  child,  the  parents,  and  others  into  court, 
thus  causing  them  to  lose  valuable  time  from  work 
and  sometimes  making  an  impression  on  a child  that 
is  not  what  we  would  like  it  to  be. 


State  Probation  System  Widely  Used  By  Courts 

By  Harry  Sample,  Director 


The  North  Carolina  Probation  Commission,  having 
been  established  by  statute  in  1937,  is  one  of  the 
youngest  departments  of  the  state.  In  spite  of  its 
youth,  however,  it  seems  to  be  a thriving  and  husky 
infant,  just  entering  its  seventh  year.  Growth  has 
been  so  rapid  that  there  seems  danger  of  outgrowing 
the  garments  provided  for  the  department  by  the 
budget  advisory  commission  and  the  legislature.  The 
garment  is  binding  in  spots  now.  Careful  analysis 
has  been  made  to  be  sure  we  are  not  suffering  from 
some  glandular  irregularity  which  might  be  respon- 
sible for  too  fast  growth,  but  none  has  been  found. 
Careful  diagnosis  has  been  made  by  experts  who 
have  been  called  in  for  consultation  from  time  to 
time  and  no  organic  ailments  have  been  discovered. 
The  consensus  seems  to  be  that  we  have  merely  been 
fed  too  rapidly  by  the  courts  with  the  result  that  the 
commission  is  now  operating  the  largest  state  pro- 
bation department  in  the  country. 

The  organization  of  the  department  and  policies  of 
procedure  have  been  in  keeping  with  the  best  prac- 
tices of  other  departments  engaged  in  probation 
work  which  have  gained  profitable  experience 
through  trial  and  error.  With  this  basic  knowledge 
we  have  instituted  and  used  some  ideas  of  our  own 
which  we  believe  are  best  suited  for  the  smooth 
functioning  of  a department  of  probation  operating 
on  a state-wide  basis  with  and  through  courts  using 
a rotating  system  of  judges. 

The  work  of  the  department  is  so  organized  that 
there  are  twelve  field  offices  for  the  supervision  of 
male  probationers  and  three  districts  in  which 
women  supervisors  have  charge  of  women  proba- 
tioners. The  entire  work  is  so  centralized,  however, 
that  procedure  with  the  courts  and  the  work  of 
supervision  is  uniform  and  standard.  Duplicate 
records  are  kept  in  the  central  office  on  all 
probationers  coming  through  the  courts  for  super- 
vision. This  makes  for  easier  cooperation  with  other 
departments  and  agencies  that  are  often  interested 


in  our  probationers.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the 
parole  commission,  the  prison  department,  welfare 
agencies  and  frequently  the  selective  service  boards 
who  wish  to  induct  a probationer  into  the  armed 
services. 

We  wish  at  this  point  to  express  our  willingness 
and  pleasure  in  being  able  to  render  at  times  some 
assistance  and  cooperation  with  other  departments 
and  agencies.  We  also  wish  to  acknowledge  publicly 
the  very  fine  cooperation  we  have  at  all  times  re- 
ceived from  other  departments  and  which  help  has 
been  of  great  benefit  and  assistance  to  us.  Probation 
work  after  all,  is  necessarily  a cooperative  effort  and 
cannot  be  truly  successful  without  the  united  efforts 
of  every  available  individual  and  agency. 

The  suppression  and  the  cure  of  crime  is  not  a 
matter  alone  for  the  law  enforcement  officers  and  the 
courts.  The  work  must  begin  much  farther  back, 
through  the  community  and  neighborhood  and 
through  the  church  and  the  home.  The  criminal  and 
the  potential  criminal  concerns  everyone.  The  more 
we  determine  to  ignore  this,  the  sooner  it  will  rise  up 
to  slap  us  in  the  face.  There  are  no  robes  of  righte- 
ousness which  we  may  pull  about  ourselves  that  will 
shut  us  in  from  the  pollution  of  it.  It  has  been  said 
that  crime  does  not  pay.  That  is  true,  but  everyone 
else  does.  All  of  us  pay  for  crime;  sometimes  in 
different  coin,  but  we  all  pay  whether  we  like  it  or 
not.  The  criminal  pays  and  the  righteous  citizen 
pays. 

Justice  is  still  pictured  as  a blind  goddess  with  the 
infallible  scales  in  her  hand ; scales  upon  which 
everything  and  everybody  is  weighed  alike.  Think- 
ing and  intelligent  jurists,  criminologists,  psycholo- 
gists and  others  are  unbinding  the  eyes  of  Justice 
and  giving  her  a new  set  of  scales.  She  is  beginning 
to  see  that  as  all  crime  is  not  alike  neither  are  all 
criminals  alike.  She  sees  that  when  she  totally 
destroys,  she  destroys  much  good  along  with  the  bad. 
She  no  longer  weighs  the  punishment  to  fit  the  crime, 
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but  is  trying  to  make  the  punishment  fit  the  person 
who  committed  the  crime. 

Time  was  when  the  theft  of  a loaf  of  bread  was 
punishable  by  death  and  divorce  with  social  ostra- 
cism. Theft  of  a loaf  of  bread  now  is  petty  larceny 
and  divorce  very  stylish ; even  smart.  To  beat  one’s 
wife  in  the  neighborhood  at  the  top  of  the  hill  on 
Main  street  arouses  a storm  of  indignation.  If  the 
wife  happens  to  live  across  the  railroad  tracks  in 
Jones’  alley,  the  neighbors  only  grunt  and  say,  “there 
it  goes  again.”  If  Mrs.  A entertains  her  card  club 
the  society  section  of  the  daily  paper  writes  it  up 
and  tells  who  won  the  prizes.  If  a group  of  kids 
shoot  craps  in  the  alley,  the  newspaper  court  re- 
porter writes  it  up  and  Mrs.  A talks  in  high  sounding 
phrases  at  a church  meeting  about  juvenile  delin- 
quency. We  have  accepted  as  fact  that  the  serious- 
ness of  crime  depends  to  some  extent  upon  who  does 
what  and  where.  None  of  it  makes  sense  and  sen- 
sible people  know  it. 

Out  of  many  injustices  and  inequalities;  out  of 
opportunities  and  lack  of  opportunities  and  the 
myriad  factors  that  enter  into  the  pattern  of  human 
behavior,  has  been  born  the  work  of  probation  and 
allied  helps.  The  task  is  to  try  to  save  rather  than 
to  destroy — to  try  to  change  attitudes  which  govern 
actions  rather  than  completely  to  suppress  action; 
to  try  to  guide  rather  than  to  drive;  to  try  to  sup- 
plant resistance  to  normal  living  with  life;  to  try  to 
teach  the  rules  of  the  game  and  make  the  game 
loved  because  it  has  certain  rules.  Destroying, 
suppressing,  driving  and  being  put  out  of  the  game 
are  only  resorted  to  after  reasonable  evidence  of 
wilful  non-conformance.  The  desire  is  to  induce  the 
delinquent  to  feel  and  think  and  act  in  such  a way 
that  he  will  eventually  form  the  habit  of  doing  those 
things  as  the  non-delinquent  does. 

The  success  or  failure  of  probation  cannot  be 
properly  judged  by  the  observations  of  a few  months 
or  years;  it  can  be  judged  only  by  its  ultimate  in- 
fluence upon  the  whole  life  and  upon  the  next  genera- 
tion. A wise  old  mother  once  said,  “The  time  to 
begin  training  a child  is  in  the  generation  before  it 
i is  born.”  The  wise  judge  and  probation  officer  is 
also  looking  that  far  ahead  and  trying  to  influence 
that  next  generation.  It  is  noticeably  true,  as  statis- 
tics reveal  and  observation  verifies,  that  the  mass  of 
defendants  who  pass  through  our  courts  having 
physically  violated  the  laws  are  lacking  in  moral 
j stamina  and  have  no  proper  spiritual  concept.  Only 
moral  and  character  development  and  an  inner  under- 
standing of  one’s  obligations  to  God  and  his  neighbor 
j will  ever  change  man’s  expression  of  himself  as 
evidenced  by  his  actions. 

Probation  is  not  “smiling  at  crime”  and  turning 
criminals  loose  on  the  community  without  punish- 
ment. It  is  rather  a changing  of  the  type  of  punish- 
ment to  fit  the  individual  with  the  ultimate  object  of 
changing  the  individual.  It  is  control  and  super- 
vision without  sending  the  delinquent  to  prison  in- 
stead of  control  and  supervision  in  prison.  It  is  an 
effort  to  mold  the  will  of  the  delinquent  so  that  he 
will  do  right  when  free  to  control  his  own  actions 


instead  of  forcible  control  of  the  action  without  the 
consent  of  the  will. 

In  November,  1937  the  first  probationer  was 
officially  placed  under  the  supervision  of  this  depart- 
ment by  a North  Carolina  court.  At  the  end  of 
December,  1943,  the  courts  had  placed  9,408,  or  more 
than  1,500  offenders  a year  in  the  custody  of  the 
department,  with  periods  of  probation  ranging  from 
one  to  five  years.  At  the  end  of  1943  there  were 
3,942  persons  remaining  under  active  supervision; 
the  others  having  passed  from  supervision  by  finish- 
ing their  probation  periods,  by  court  order  of  termi- 
nation because  of  exceptional  good  behavior  or 
achievement,  by  revocation  for  violation  of  proba- 
tion or  by  death.  Revocations  have  run  a little  more 
than  eleven  per  cent  of  the  total  number  placed  on 
probation.  All  of  the  Superior  court  judges  and  90 
recorder  courts  of  the  state  have  used  the  facilities 
of  this  department  in  dealing  with  offenders  who 
have  come  before  them  for  trial. 

When  the  department  was  first  organized,  unem- 
ployment and  poverty  played  a large  part  in  dis- 
rupting the  lives  and  homes  of  many  of  those  who 
came  into  court  for  law  violations.  It  was  necessary 
as  a first  step  in  supervision,  to  secure  employment 
and,  if  possible,  decent  living  quarters.  War  condi- 
tions have  changed  much  of  this  and  employment  is 
not  now  the  problem  that  it  was.  The  earnings  of 
probationers  at  the  present  time  are  approximately 
$190,000  monthly  and  most  of  this  amount  goes  for 
the  support  of  themselves  and  dependents.  Many  of 
the  4,954  dependents  who  are  now  being  supported 
by  probationers  would  be  dependent  upon  charity  if 
the  probationer  had  been  imprisoned. 

Since  the  probation  department  began  operations 
in  1937,  probationers  have  paid  into  the  offices  of  the 
clerks  of  the  courts  in  fines,  costs,  restitution,  and 
the  like,  nearly  a half  million  dollars.  This  is  con- 
siderably more  than  the  entire  cost  of  operation  of 
the  department.  However,  the  measurement  of 
probation  work  in  dollars  and  cents  or  the  considera- 
tion of  the  economic  improvement  or  financial  gain 
is  the  lowest  standard  of  measurement  and  the  least 
important.  The  true  measure  of  success  or  failure 
will  be  found  only  in  the  lives  of  probationers. 

• 

Ethel  Speas,  child  welfare  division  consultant  on 
institutions,  attended  a meeting  of  the  Child  Welfare 
League  of  America  record  exhibit  regional  commit- 
tee at  Columbia,  S.  C.,  late  in  February  to  plan  the 
1944  exhibit  for  display  at  the  National  Conference 
of  Social  Work  at  Cleveland,  Ohio.  States  in  this 
region  are  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina  and  Ten- 
nessee. Miss  Speas  is  North  Carolina  exhibit  chair- 
man. 

North  Carolina  agencies  affiliated  with  the  League 
in  this  educational  work  are  Barium  Springs  Or- 
phanage, Thomasville  Baptist  Orphanage,  Charlotte 
Children’s  Service  Bureau,  and  the  State  welfare 
department’s  child  welfare  division. 
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Mrs.  W.  T.  Bost  Resigns  as  State  Welfare 

Commissioner  After  14  Years  of  Service 


Mrs.  W.  T.  Bost  saw  many  changes  take  place  in 
North  Carolina’s  welfare  program  in  the  14  years 
she  was  its  administrative  head  as  Commissioner 
for  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare. 
Announcement  of  her  resignation  and  decision  to 
retire  April  1 was  made  from  Winston-Salem  in 
February  by  W.  A.  Blair,  chairman  of  the  board. 

In  1937  the  work  and  responsibilities  of  the  pro- 
gram were  greatly  strengthened  and  expanded  with 
the  mandatory  establishment  in  each  county  of  a 
full-time  welfare  department  for  the 
beginning  of  the  public  assistance 
program  in  North  Carolina. 

About  the  time  of  the  closing  of  the 
former  Emergency  Relief  Adminis- 
tration during  the  latter  months  of 

1935  and  the  beginning  of  the  new 
Federal  work  relief  programs,  the 
state  department  had  been  charged 
with  establishing  certifying  agents  in 
each  county  for  referral  of  clients  to 
the  federal  programs. 

This  certifying  service  already  in 
operation  made  easier  the  setting  up 
of  county  welfare  offices  for  local  ad- 
ministration of  the  expanded  pro- 
gram. These  offices  continued  as  cer- 
tifying agencies  for  such  programs 
as  the  Works  Progress  Administra- 
tion, National  Youth  Administration, 

Civilian  Conservation  Corps  and  Sur- 
plus Commodity  Distribution  with 
the  state  office  supervising  certifica- 
tion in  the  first  three  programs.  It  supervised  both 
referrals  and  the  distribution  of  surplus  food  sup- 
plies during  the  existence  of  that  service. 

Somewhat  the  same  type  of  service  developed  to 
meet  demands  of  selective  service  boards  after  the 
beginning  of  the  war  and  closing  of  the  federal  pro- 
grams. Investigations  of  dependency  claims  by  in- 
ductees had  to  be  conducted  by  welfare  units  and 
later  it  was  necessary  to  screen  possible  selectees 
for  former  connection  with  mental  or  correctional 
institutions  and  recorded  in  the  state  office  or  known 
of  in  the  counties. 

At  the  county  level,  facilities  for  casework  services 
with  children  were  made  available  through  funds 
from  the  U.  S.  Children’s  Bureau  in  the  spring  of 

1936  and  in  many  localities  special  children’s 
workers  were  provided.  The  division  of  child  wel- 
fare in  the  state  department  was  likewise  reinforced 
and  strengthened  through  consultant  service  on  chil- 
dren’s problems  that  was  made  available  to  county 
welfare  departments. 

The  public  assistance  program  brought  federal 
and  state  funds  into  each  county  on  a percentage 


basis  and  provided  other  resources  for  those  eligible 
and  with  too  low  income  for  their  ordinary  needs. 

The  provision  of  cash  grants  to  these  needy  aged 
also  made  it  possible  for  many  counties  to  close 
their  almshouses  and  place  the  former  inmates  in 
private  homes.  Efforts  of  the  state  department  re- 
sulted in  other  counties  with  less  suitable  county 
homes  placing  the  inmates  in  nearby  communities 
having  more  modern  facilities  for  the  care  of  the 
institutionalized  indigent. 

Working  steadily  against  the  gen- 
eral practice  of  confining  children  in 
county  jails,  Mrs.  Bost’s  administra- 
tion succeeded  in  reducing  the  num- 
ber reported  from  1,231  in  1936  to 
approximately  485  a year  at  the 
present  time. 

Years  of  effort  dating  as  far  back 
as  1920,  to  bring  about  the  establish- 
ment of  a state  institution  for  delin- 
quent Negro  girls  was  culminated  in 
1943  when  the  General  Assembly 
finally  authorized  the  beginning  of  a 
school  in  temporary  quarters  until 
permanent  facilities  could  be  provid- 
ed after  the  war.  In  this  effort,  state 
department  officials  took  an  active 
part  from  the  beginning. 

Throughout  the  years  North  Caro- 
lina has  developed  a program  of  in- 
service  training  for  its  social  workers 
and  employees  that  is  both  outstand- 
ing and  unique.  No  state  in  the 
country,  in  all  probability,  has  the  record  of  holding 
annual  institutes  for  social  workers  consecutively 
for  as  long  a period  as  has  North  Carolina.  Eigh- 
teen institutes  have  been  held  for  Negro  workers 
while  the  annual  meetings  for  white  workers  held 
in  cooperation  with  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina have  been  held  regularly  since  1921. 

Thus  was  the  state  better  prepared  for  a merit 
system  which  went  into  effect  in  January  1940  cov- 
ering all  welfare  employees  to  a greater  extent  with 
certain  standards,  salary  scales  and  job  security  and 
including  workers  in  all  county  units  as  well  as  those 
operating  from  the  central  state  office.  This  has 
been  the  means  of  improving  personnel  practices 
and  has  developed  a trained  and  qualified  staff  of 
workers. 

When  the  state  office  moved  into  new  quarters  late 
in  1938  and  all  activities  were  centralized  in  one 
locality  rather  than  being  scattered  in  several  Ral- 
eigh buildings,  the  coordination  of  effort  and  effi- 
ciency of  work  was  vastly  improved.  The  move 
permitted  the  establishment  of  a central  filing  unit 
serving  all  divisions  and  services,  a much-needed 
(See  MRS.  BOST  RESIGNS,  Page  28) 


Mrs.  W.  T.  Bost 
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Raleigh  Youth  Develop  and  Operate  Club 

Of  Their  Own  for  Recreation  Purposes 

By  Constance  F.  S.  Rabin 


The  need  for  something  for  the  youth  of  Raleigh 
was  recognized  over  a year  ago  by  the  social  agencies 
in  the  city,  but  what  to  do  about  it  remained  un- 
solved until  the  supervisor  of  playgrounds  of  the 
Raleigh  Recreation  Department  came  to  the  rescue 
and  arranged  for  some  Friday  night  dances  ex- 
clusively for  young  folks  in  their  teens.  The  YWCA 
had  been  trying  to  do  something  for  this  group  but 
their  facilities  were  inadequate.  Because  the  dances 
were  to  be  sponsored  by  the  Raleigh  Recreation 
Department  the  schools  would  not  allow  the  use  of 
their  buildings  without  charging  $30  or  $35  a night, 
so  the  Catholic  USO  club  offered  the  use  of  their  club 
rooms  on  Friday  nights.  The  youngsters  were  given 
cards  by  the  school  teachers,  which  identified  them 
at  the  door  and  continued  to  be  their  “ticket  of 
admission.” 

A juke  box  furnished  the  music,  soft  drinks  were 
sold  as  desired  and,  chaperoned  by  the  different 
social  agencies,  the  dances  became  more  and  more 
popular.  But  Easter  activities  at  the  church  of 
necessity  interfered  with  the  continuity  of  the 
dances  so  the  next  demand  on  the  recreation  depart- 
ment was  to  find  a building  which  the  young  people 
could  call  their  own,  decorate  it  to  suit  themselves, 
and  fix  it  up  for  other  recreational  activities  besides 
dancing. 

Attempts  were  made  to  find  a donor  of  a suitable 
building,  and  several  civic-minded  persons  offered 
the  use  of  buildings.  But  unfortunately  none  of 
these  met  with  the  fire  law  requirements.  A com- 
mittee from  the  Council  of  Social  Agencies,  the  OCD 
and  the  recreation  department  set  out  to  find  a 
building,  and  finally  with  the  help  of  Fred  Fletcher 
and  the  youngsters  themselves,  a building  was 
found  which  could  be  obtained  without  lease  by  pay- 
ing three  months  rent  in  advance.  The  location  was 
not  the  most  desirable,  and  the  rent  was  high,  but 
with  three  stories  the  building  was  ideal  for  the 
Club’s  activities. 

A mass  meeting  of  the  teen-age  youngsters  was 
called  and  in  spite  of  one  of  those  spring  thunder  and 
lightning  storms,  90  of  them  appeared  to  discuss  the 
possibility  of  getting  and  keeping  this  building  for 
their  own  club.  They  unanimously  voted  to  tackle 
a task  which  would  have  dismayed  an  older  group 
for,  in  addition  to  the  high  overhead,  the  building 
was  in  terrible  shape,  having  been  used  as  a garage 
and  storage  place  previously.  The  huge  basement 
was  full  of  junk  and  the  cement  floor  covered  with 
hardened  grease.  The  big  main  floor  was  not  only 
covered  with  grease,  but  the  already  rough  flooring 
was  pock-marked  with  burns,  while  the  walls, 
originally  white,  were  spotted  with  huge  black 
smears  from  the  exhaust  of  cars.  To  make  a “ball 


room”  out  of  this  would  have  seemed  as  impossible 
to  most  of  us  as  making  the  proverbial  “silk  purse 
out  of  a sow’s  ear” ! 

The  much  littered  and  soot-blackened  rooms  up- 
stairs, desolate  as  they  looked,  were  visualized  by 
these  young  folk,  fighting  for  their  own  freedom,  as 
a potential  ladies  lounge,  office  for  the  club  director, 
a library,  a board  meeting  room,  and  a stock  room. 
And  believe  it  or  not,  all  these  visions  have  become 
realities  by  dint  of  hard  labor  on  the  part  of  the  teen- 
agers, their  director  and  a few  adults  who  believed 
in  them. 

A Junior  Board  was  organized  from  the  member- 
ship, with  a president,  vice-president,  secretary  and 
treasurer.  This  group,  of  which  the  club  director 
was  a member,  laid  down  the  rules  and  regulations 
for  the  club.  Committees  were  appointed  for  such 
things  as  the  clean-up  squad,  the  carpenter  and 
painter  crew,  the  decorations  committee,  and  main- 
tenance. 

A Senior  Board  was  appointed  by  the  chairman  of 
the  recreation  commission  and  while  this  board  has 
met  occasionally  when  called  by  the  chairman,  it  has 
never  been  much  of  a force  in  the  life  of  the  club 
because  its  functions  and  duties  have  never  been 
clearly  defined,  and  the  individuals,  all  of  whom  were 
fine,  interested  citizens,  were  never  given  any 
responsibility. 

A campaign  was  launched  to  raise  those  three 
months  rent,  and  to  get  some  furnishings  for  the 
club.  Fred  Fletcher  gave  freely  of  WRAL  radio 
time  in  his  appeals  for  both.  In  addition  he  ap- 
proached the  different  civic  clubs  and  merchants, 
and  the  youngsters  themselves  helped  in  soliciting 
funds  and  merchandise.  The  membership  started 
off  by  taxing  themselves  fifty  cents  a month  dues. 
The  people  approached  came  through  with  flying 
colors,  donating  money,  paint,  furniture,  floor  cover- 
ing, lamps,  drapery  material,  and  by  lending  equip- 
ment with  which  to  do  the  work.  The  members 
tackled  the  floors  with  hoes  and  shovels  to  remove 
the  grease,  and  then  with  street  brooms  and  hose 
lent  by  the  city,  plus  soap  powder  and  elbow  grease, 
started  scrubbing.  They  even  started  trying  to 
smooth  the  dance  floor  with  a borrowed  sanding 
machine,  but  this  was  a hopeless  task  for  the  un- 
skilled and  called  for  replacement  of  boards  and  some 
expert  work,  so  money  was  raised  to  hire  this  done. 
One  could  almost  feel  the  weight  that  this  removed 
from  the  shoulders  of  the  young  folks,  for  this  was 
one  job  that  about  had  them  discouraged. 

They  plunged  into  the  job  of  getting  the  walls  and 
the  woodwork  painted,  working  late  into  the  night  to 
get  everything  done  by  the  opening  night.  While 
this  was  going  on,  two  borrowed  sewing  machines 
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were  humming  at  the  hands  of  some  mothers  and 
friends  getting  drapes  and  chair  covers  made.  The 
boys  made  chairs  out  of  donated  single  auto  seats 
nailed  to  homemade  stools.  A semi-circular  “bar” 
was  built  at  which  to  sell  soft  drinks  and  was 
decorated  with  typical  “night  club”  paintings  by 
some  of  the  artistically  inclined. 

The  Olivia  Raney  Library  lent  some  books  and 
helped  set  up  the  card  control.  These  books  were 
changed  every  two  weeks  until  enough  books  and 
magazines  were  donated  to  equip  the  library. 

Finally,  all  was  in  readiness  for  the  gala  opening 
night,  and  again  through  the  efforts  of  WRAL  a 
nationwide  hook-up  was  arranged  for  15  minutes  on 
the  evening  of  June  4,  1943.  An  orchestra  was 
obtained.  Governor  Broughton  launched  the  club 
throughout  the  nation.  Mayor  Andrews  commended 
the  efforts  of  the  young  folks.  J.  J.  Fallon  as  chair- 
man of  the  Raleigh  Recreation  Commission,  Fred 
Fletcher,  as  chairman  of  the  Senior  Board,  Eddie 
Woodell,  president  of  the  club,  Lois  Rowe,  treasurer, 
and  Helen  Cutting,  club  director,  all  said  a few 
words. 

As  a result  of  this  nationwide  publicity,  letters  are 
still  coming  in  from  all  over  the  country  asking  how 
to  start  such  a club,  inasmuch  as  this  was  one  of  the 
first  in  the  country  to  be  organized  and  run  by  the 
young  folks  themselves.  Visitors  have  come  from 
far  and  near. 

The  “ball  room”  was  really  beautiful  with  its 
pastel  green  walls  and  dusty  rose  drapes  softening 
the  big  steel  casement  windows.  Fallons  Florist 
Shop  lent  palms  and  sent  gorgeous  flowers  to  give  the 
occasion  the  anniversary  atmosphere,  and  everybody 
had  a grand  time.  The  place  was  crowded  and  the 
Teen  Age  Club  was  officially  launched  on  its  career. 
They  no  longer  had  to  congregate  in  the  local  drug 
stores  or  beer  “joints”  to  spend  their  leisure  time 
for  they  had  a place  of  their  own.  The  club  has  been 
in  operation  now  about  ten  months  and  the  member- 
ship has  ranged  from  150  to  300  since  it  opened. 
The  attendance  has  been  far  greater  than  this,  aver- 
aging until  Christmas  time  2,000  participations  a 
week,  and  the  interest  of  the  young  folks  in  the  club 
still  holds. 

Like  any  other  organization,  the  club  has  its 
peculiar  and  its  familiar  problems.  Some  skeptic 
adults  refused  to  endorse  the  venture  until  they 
could  learn  whether  or  not  it  would  be  successful; 
others  were  not  satisfied  with  the  location  of  the  club 
building.  From  a financial  standpoint  some  people 
felt  that  the  City  of  Raleigh  should  furnish  funds 
for  the  club,  but  not  that  city  funds  should  be  used 
to  pay  rent  for  a private  building.  The  city  itself 
had  no  suitable  building  to  offer,  although  it  could 
supply  the  leadership,  supervision,  maintenance  and 
necessary  trucking  service. 

Community  Chest  funds  were  beyond  reach  since 
the  club  was  sponsored  by  the  recreation  department 
as  a public  agency.  Consequently  the  club  was  de- 
pendent upon  what  funds  it  could  raise  through 


memberships,  special  activities  and  contributions 
from  interested  individuals  and  organizations.  The 
fixed  overhead  including  rent,  lights,  phone — which 
was  necessary  for  parents  to  get  in  touch  with  their 
children — water  and  fuel  amounts  to  about  $2,000  a 
year.  As  of  the  middle  of  February,  1944,  the  club 
was  still  struggling  along  financially,  striving 
earnestly  to  obtain  private  support  for  its  activities. 
The  reticence  of  the  general  public  in  providing  that 
support  held  before  the  organization  the  continuing 
calamity  of  having  to  suspend  operations  and  let  the 
members  find  their  amusement  where  they  might. 

Another  major  problem  is  the  attitude  of  the 
parents  in  the  city.  Some  realize  the  value  of  the 
club  and  have  been  down  to  see  how  it  operates, 
some  come  down  and  give  their  time  as  chaperones 
and  help  in  club  activities.  Others  have  an  attitude 
which  is  deadly  because  of  complete  lack  of  interest. 
Still  others  oppose  the  idea  because  of  false  rumors 
that  the  club  sold  beer,  or  that  the  club  was 
organized  for  “juvenile  delinquents,”  and  these  have 
not  even  been  down  to  see  if  the  rumors  are  true.  As 
a matter  of  fact  no  drinking  except  soft  drinks  is 
allowed,  and  no  one  who  has  been  drinking  is  ad- 
mitted to  the  club.  As  for  “juvenile  delinquents” 
the  membership  is  open  to  any  boy  or  girl  between 
the  ages  of  13  and  19  who  wishes  to  join  and  abide 
by  the  rules  of  the  club  which  leave  no  room  for 
delinquency.  Some  of  the  young  folks  have  heard 
this  rumor  and  hesitate  to  join  the  club  for  fear  of 
being  branded  as  “delinquent.”  Yet  when  it  is 
known  that  a good  orchestra  is  to  be  at  the  club 
these  same  youngsters  flock  to  the  hall,  crowding  the 
dance  floor.  The  Victory  Dances  held  after  football 
games  last  fall  filled  the  hall  to  overflowing,  and  dues 
and  admissions  to  these  affairs  supported  the  club 
for  several  months. 

This  local  attitude  is  surprising  when  youth 
leaders  from  all  over  North  Carolina  have  come  to 
visit  so  that  they  could  carry  the  same  idea  back  to 
their  own  communities.  The  same  is  true  of  people 
from  Ohio,  Virginia,  Maryland,  New  York  City,  and 
Washington,  D.  C.,  to  name  only  a few.  The  National 
Recreation  Association  gave  the  effort  prominent 
recognition  and  sent  people  to  Raleigh  to  use  it  as  a 
pattern.  The  Extension  Division  of  the  University 
of  Virginia  sent  representatives  down  to  study  it, 
and  have  written  a pamphlet  which  has  wide  circu- 
lation extolling  the  merits  of  the  organization. 

Vice-President  Henry  A.  Wallace  when  he  visited 
Raleigh  early  in  1944  sent  for  some  of  the  club  mem- 
bers so  that  he  might  talk  with  them  and  expressed 
his  regret  that  his  schedule  prevented  his  challeng- 
ing them  to  a game  of  badminton  or  table  tennis 
during  his  visit. 

Such  is  the  organization  developed  by  the  Teen- 
Agers  of  North  Carolina’s  capital  city  as  an  answer 
to  their  own  realization  of  the  need  for  recreational 
facilities.  The  will  to  do  which  brought  the  club  into 
being  perhaps  will  find  a way  to  make  certain  of  its 
continuance  as  a project  operated  for  the  young 
people  of  Raleigh  by  the  youth  of  the  community. 
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ing  below  the  personnel  of  the  board  with  a brief 
note  on  each  supplied  by  persons  who  know  them 
well. 

Dr.  W.  Houston  Moore,  Wilmington:  a leading  phy- 
sician of  Wilmington,  engaged  in  general  practice;  has 
served  as  chairman  of  many  important  community 
committees,  including  the  post-war  planning  committee 
for  that  area. 

Mrs.  Clarence  Heer,  Chapel  Hill:  wife  of  a dis- 
tinguished member  of  the  faculty  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina;  secretary  of  the  North  Carolina  Con- 
ference for  Social  Service. 

Mrs.  Howard  G.  Ethridge,  Asheville:  a former 
president  of  the  N.  C.  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs  and 
actively  connected  with  a number  of  civic  and  com- 
munity agencies  for  many  years. 

Dr.  Rachel  D.  Davis,  Kinston:  engaged  in  the  general 
practice  of  medicine,  with  a large  practice,  and  is  one 
of  the  leading  women  physicians  of  the  state;  has  en- 
gaged in  much  community  and  welfare  work. 

Dr.  A.  M.  Proctor,  Durham:  professor  of  education 
of  Duke  University  and  has  attained  notable  leadership 
in  the  field  of  education  and  school  administration; 
has  served  for  many  years  as  a member  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  State  Home  and  Industrial  School  for 
Girls  at  Samarcand. 

B.  V.  Hedrick,  Salisbury:  a successful  industrialist 
in  a number  of  fields,  particularly  in  the  production  and 
distribution  of  quarry  materials;  at  the  present  time 
president  of  the  World  Wide  Baraca-Philathea  Union; 
has  served  for  several  years  as  a member  of  the  board 
of  trustees  of  the  Stonewall  Jackson  Manual  Training 
and  Industrial  School  at  Concord. 

J.  C.  Braswell,  Rocky  Mount:  president  of  the 
Planters  National  Bank  of  Rocky  Mount  and  is  also  en- 
gaged extensively  in  farming;  has  served  for  many 
years  as  a member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Eastern 
Carolina  Industrial  Training  School  for  Boys  at  Rocky 
Mount. 

Mrs.  Thomas  L.  Riddle,  Sanford:  has  served  for  a 
number  of  years  as  a member  of  the  board  of  the 
Morrison  Training  School  at  Hoffman  and  is  actively 
connected  with  welfare  and  relief  work. 

T.  A.  Haywood,  Rockingham:  one  of  the  leading 
farmers  of  the  State  and  a successful  business  man; 
lives  in  the  county  in  which  Morrison  Training  School  is 
located. 

Miss  Gertrude  Weil,  Goldsboro:  active  for  more  than 
twenty-five  years  in  social  work  of  state-wide  signifi- 
cance; has  served  for  many  years  on  the  board  of  the 
Industrial  Farm  Colony  for  Women  at  Kinston. 

Gordon  C.  Hunter,  Roxboro:  a prominent  banker 
who  recently  served  as  area  director  in  the  Third  War 
Loan  drive;  has  been  a member  of  the  board  of  trus- 
tees of  the  Stonewall  Jackson  Manual  Training  Sc'hool. 

Dr.  William  Marvin  Scruggs,  Charlotte:  an  outstand- 
ing surgeon  in  the  largest  city  in  the  state;  prominent 
in  medical  circles  throughout  the  southeast. 

W.  N.  Harrell,  Wilson:  a business  man  and  farmer 
in  one  of  the  principal  farming  areas  of  the  state;  has 
served  for  a number  of  years  as  a member  of  the  board 
of  the  Eastern  Carolina  Industrial  Training  School  for 
Boys. 

Herman  Cone,  Greensboro:  a textile  manufacturer 
of  national  reputation;  has  served  for  a number  of 
years  as  a member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Stonewall  Jackson  Manual  Training  and  Industrial 
School. 

Mrs.  J.  R.  Page,  Aberdeen:  useful  member  of  one  of 
the  most  influential  families  of  the  state;  sister-in-law 
of  the  late  Walter  Hines  Page;  member  for  a number  of 
years  of  the  board  of  State  Home  and  Industrial  School 
for  Girls. 

J.  J.  Barnhardt,  Concord:  vice-president  of  Cannon 
Mills,  one  of  the  largest  industries  in  the  south,  also  a 
successful  farmer;  long  interested  in  Stonewall  Jack- 
son  Manual  Training  and  Industrial  School. 


Rev.  W.  A.  Stanbury,  D.D.,  Winston-Salem:  pastor 
of  Centenary  Methodist  Church  of  Winston-Salem,  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  influential  Methodist  churches 
in  the  state;  has  served  for  a number  of  years  as  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  trustees  for  the  State  Home  and 
Industrial  School  for  Girls  at  Samarcand. 

Mrs.  W.  T.  Bost,  Raleigh:  Commissioner  of  Public 
Welfare  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina  since  April, 
1930;  ex-officio  member  of  this  board;  well  known 
throughout  the  nation  as  a leader  in  welfare  work. 

Clyde  A.  Dillon,  Raleigh:  president  Dillon  Supply 
Company;  superintendent  of  Edenton  Street  Methodist 
Sunday  School ; member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of 
Eastern  Carolina  Industrial  Training  School  for  Boys 
for  a number  of  years. 

COMMISSIONER  OF  CORRECTION 

Samuel  E.  Leonard,  former  superintendent  of  the 
Eastern  Carolina  Training  School,  of  Rocky  Mount, 
was  elected  Commissioner  of  Correction  and  General 
Business  Manager.  Mr.  Leonard  is  a man  of  wide 
experience,  special  training,  and  splendid  business 
ability.  The  board  is  most  fortunate  to  secure  the 
services  of  Mr.  Leonard.  He  will  serve  as  Commis- 
sioner of  Correction  and  also  perform  the  work  of 
the  business  manager.  Mr.  Leonard  was  also  named 
secretary  of  the  Board. 

The  board  of  directors  shall  convene  four  times  a 
year  and  meetings  shall  be  held  successively  at  each 
of  the  institutions  under  supervision  of  the  board. 
Regular  meetings  of  the  board  shall  be  held  on  the 
third  Wednesday  in  the  months  of  January,  April, 
July,  and  October  of  each  year. 

An  executive  committee  for  each  of  the  several 
institutions  shall  be  the  advisory  body  with  which 
the  Commissioner  of  Correction  and  General  Busi- 
ness Manager  shall  confer  in  regard  to  such  insti- 
tutions. The  executive  committee  shall  have 
authority  to  do  all  things  necessary  for  the  proper 
conduct  of  the  institution  under  its  supervision.  Of 
course,  all  the  acts  of  the  executive  committee  shall 
be  subject  to  review  by  the  board  of  directors. 

The  times  for  the  meetings  of  the  executive  com- 
mittees at  the  schools  were  decided  as  follows : 

Jackson  Training  School,  the  first  Wednesday  in 
March,  June,  September,  and  December. 

Eastern  Carolina  Training  School,  the  third  Tues- 
day in  the  above  named  months. 

Morrison  Training  School,  the  first  Friday  of  the 
above  named  months. 

The  Farm  Colony,  the  second  Sunday  in  every 
other  month,  beginning  in  January,  1944. 

The  State  Home  and  Industrial  School,  the  first 
Tuesday  in  March,  June,  September,  and  December. 

DUTIES  OF  THE  OFFICERS 

The  powers  and  duties  of  the  officers  are  clearly 
set  forth  in  the  legislative  act  which  authorized  the 
establishment  of  the  unified  board,  and  I think  it 
unnecessary  to  give  in  detail  the  duties  of  each 
officer.  The  chairman  of  course  shall  preside  at  all 
regular  and  special  meetings  of  the  board  and  per- 
form generally  the  duties  required  of  the  chairman 
of  the  board. 

The  secretary  shall  keep  accurate  records  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  meetings  of  the  board  and  shall 
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perform  any  other  duties  usually  required  of  a secre- 
tary of  a board. 

The  Commissioner  of  Correction  employed  by  the 
board  shall  devote  his  full  time  to  the  duties  of  his 
employment  and  shall  not  hold  any  other  office  ex- 
cept that  he  shall  serve  as  secretary  of  the  board  of 
directors,  if  the  board  of  directors  so  desires.  The 
commissioner  shall  have  supervision  over  the  general 
plans  and  policies  of  the  several  institutions  under 
the  control  of  the  board  of  directors.  His  duties 
have  been  carefully  outlined  and  set  forth  in  the  by- 
laws of  the  Board  of  Correction  and  Training.  In 
addition  to  his  duties  as  commissioner  he  will  have 
full  supervision  over  the  fiscal  management  and  con- 
trol of  the  physical  properties  under  the  direction  of 
the  board.  He  shall  perform  such  other  duties  as 
have  been  designated  by  the  board  of  directors,  and 
all  of  his  acts  shall  be  subject  to  review  and  modifi- 
cation by  the  board  of  directors. 

The  responsibilities  of  the  superintendents  of  the 
several  institutions  under  the  supervision  of  the 
board  are  outlined  in  detail  in  Article  6,  Sections 
I-VI,  of  the  by-laws  of  the  board.  I might  state  in 
this  connection  that  the  board  has  the  authority  to 
elect  a superintendent  for  each  institution  under  its 
supervision  for  a two-year  term.  Moreover,  the 
superintendent  shall  give  his  full  time  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  affairs  of  such  institution  and  shall 
reside  at  such  institution. 

THE  NEW  SCHOOL  FOR  NEGRO  GIRLS 

The  General  Assembly  provided  an  appropriation 
of  only  $25,000  to  be  used  for  maintenance  during 
the  biennium  ending  June  30,  1945.  Because  of  war 
restrictions  on  building,  the  Assembly  did  not  con- 
template the  erection  of  a new  physical  plant  for  the 
new  school  immediately.  It  is  contemplated  that  for 
the  present  an  institution  or  large  building  will  be 
used  until  appropriations  are  provided  for  the  erec- 
tion of  permanent  buildings  on  an  appropriate  site. 

I am  confident  that  I speak  for  the  entire  board 
and  the  Commissioner  of  Correction  and  our  Gov- 
ernor when  I state  that  our  immediate  task  is  to 
administer  the  affairs  of  these  several  institutions  so 
that  every  boy  and  girl  and  woman  shall  have  the 
opportunity  of  developing  spiritually,  mentally,  and 
physically.  If  I understand  aright  the  original 
purpose  of  these  schools,  it  is  to  provide  buildings 
that  will  make  for  physical  comfort  of  the  inmates ; 
to  furnish  wholesome  and  well-prepared  food ; to  se- 
cure teachers  whose  qualifications  and  salaries 
should  be  the  same  as  other  public  school  teachers; 
to  secure  superintendents  who  are  capable  and  well- 
suited  for  the  special  task ; to  standardize  the 
academic  work  and  make  it  conform  to  the  public 
school  curriculum ; and  lastly,  but  not  least,  to  give 
every  boy  and  girl  and  woman  spiritual  training  and 
guidance.  Thus  you  will  readily  observe  that  our 
immediate  task  is  challenging  and  calls  for  our  best 
efforts  and  most  serious  thought. 

I cannot  close  this  article  without  a personal  state- 
ment concerning  juvenile  delinquency.  In  setting  up 
this  unified  board,  writing  the  by-laws,  outlining  the 


duties  of  the  board,  executive  committees,  and  em- 
ployees, many  of  us  have  spent  not  a few  days.  Add 
to  this  the  many  days  spent  by  competent  persons 
in  pi’eparing  and  submitting  to  the  1943  General 
Assembly  the  bill  which  authorized  the  establish- 
ment of  a unified  board.  Then  consider  the  oper- 
ating costs  of  these  correctional  institutions,  and 
mind  you,  this  board  does  not  touch  the  juvenile 
problem  at  its  source.  This  board  and  these  insti- 
tutions deal  with  the  boy  and  girl  after  they  have 
become  community  problems.  Under  present  con- 
ditions such  institutions  are  absolutely  necessary. 
But  I should  like  to  see  a state-wide  movement  to 
solve  the  juvenile  delinquency  problem.  I should 
like  us  to  begin  at  the  source  of  all  of  our  problems, 
namely,  with  parents  and  the  home.  When  you 
blame  the  war  for  juvenile  delinquency  in  North 
Carolina,  you  might  investigate  and  see  how  much  of 
it  is  really  adult  delinquency.  Juvenile  delinquency 
is  a deficiency  disease.  It  is  caused  by  the  disinte- 
gration of  family  life  and  the  disorganization  of  the 
home.  It  comes  from  lack  of  spiritual  nourishment. 
If  we  as  parents  and  citizens  of  North  Carolina  would 
look  well  to  our  homes,  it  would  be  well  with  our 
youth. 

The  youth  of  today  have  fallen  heir  to  an  accumu- 
lation of  indescribably  vicious  and  sinful  tempta- 
tions. They  have  come  upon  the  scene  of  action 
when  sin  and  greed  and  lust  fill  the  very  moral 
atmosphere  that  they  breathe.  Scarcely  anything 
that  they  read  and  see  and  hear  outside  the  school- 
room is  conducive  to  spiritual  growth.  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  J.  Edgar  Hoover  describes  the  problem 
as  nothing  less  than  a National  scandal?  Many 
parents  are  putting  full  pay  envelopes  ahead  of  the 
immortal  souls  of  their  children.  They  are  building 
a wave  of  crime  after  the  war  for  the  paltry  dollars 
gotten  from  defense  plants. 

An  FBI  survey  based  on  the  finger  print  records  of 
persons  under  twenty-one  years  of  age,  showed  that 
in  1942  commercial  vice  among  teen-age  girls  in- 
creased 64  percent.  Those  arested  for  other  sex 
offenses  in  1942  increased  104  percent.  In  general 
delinquent  youth  range  from  ten  to  eighteen  years. 
You  ask,  “Why  are  the  youth  of  our  day  so  different 
from  the  youth  of  yesteryears?”  A combination  of 
conditions  made  them  different.  In  the  first  place, 
their  amusements,  their  temptations,  their  environ- 
ment, are  different.  Their  amusements  are  greater 
in  quantity,  more  exciting  in  quality,  and  more 
damaging  in  character  than  in  any  other  generation 
that  our  nation  has  yet  seen.  This  appalling  situa- 
tion constitutes  a tremendous  challenge  to  us  as 
parents  and  citizens. 

Now  I raise  this  important  question:  “What  are 
our  responsibilities  in  the  matter?”  Of  course  we 
know  what  some  of  the  primary  needs  of  youth  are, 
and  therefore  parental  responsibilities  are  obvious. 

First,  we  know  that  health  is  essentially  one  of 
our  great  responsibilities.  Much  is  being  done  to 
maintain  and  protect  the  health  of  our  youth.  A 
second  obligation  is  that  of  education.  Our  youth 
are  being  given  good  educational  opportunities  in  the 
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main.  Another  obligation  is  that  of  wholesome 
recreation  and  clean  amusements.  Youth  loves  to 
play.  Play  is  God’s  way  of  keeping  youth  fit  and 
clean. 

We  owe  our  sons  and  daughters  sympathetic 
understanding, — comradeship.  Many  parents  live 
under  the  same  roof  with  their  children  but  do  not 
really  live  in  the  same  world  that  they  live  in.  Too 
often  parents  are  so  engrossed  in  business  or  society 
or  pleasure,  and  their  children  are  so  tied  up  in  school 
work  and  play  that  there  is  no  time  for  comradeship. 
A father  pointed  with  pride  at  a young  lieutenant 
boarding  a train  for  his  next  post  of  duty.  “That  is 
my  son,”  he  said.  After  a moment  his  eyes  filled 
with  tears  as  he  spoke  to  a very  close  friend : “I  do 
not  know  my  son,  and  I do  not  know  how  to  get  ac- 
quainted with  him.”  Comradeship  is  the  thing  most 
needed. 

The  Christian  Church  can  help  us  to  help  our  chil- 


dren during  these  critical  days.  The  church  gives 
youth  a better  understanding  of  the  Bible  and  a 
personal  acquaintance  with  Jesus  as  their  ideal  and 
friend.  Remember,  parents,  juvenile  delinquency  is 
a deficiency  disease.  It  comes  from  lack  of  spiritual 
nourishment.  It  comes  from  disintegrated  home  life 
and  irreligious  parents.  I cannot  close  without 
stating  that  parents’  largest  responsibility  is  to  build 
a Christian  home.  The  home  is  more  important  than 
the  church  or  the  school  or  the  state  because  it  ante- 
dates them  all.  It  was  instituted  by  God  for  the 
welfare  of  the  human  race.  God  has  given  us  our 
children.  We  are  shut  up  almost  exclusively  for 
three  years  with  them.  They  do  not  even  go  to 
public  school  until  they  are  six  years  of  age.  All  this 
God  has  done  in  order  that  we  as  parents  may  have 
our  children  in  our  homes  long  enough  to  train  them 
in  the  ways  of  righteousness.  Let  us  look  well  to  our 
homes,  and  it  will  be  well  with  our  youth. 


Division  of  Institutions  and  Corrections 

Started  Its  First  Work  Before  1920 

By  J.  M.  Neese,  Director 


Prior  to  1920  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
Public  Welfare  had  very  poor  facilities  for  making 
inspectional  visits  to  state  and  county  charitable, 
penal  and  correctional  institutions  as  its  constitu- 
tional responsibility.  Except  for  a brief  period  late 
in  the  1930’s  one  could  safely  say  that  this  work  has 
always  been  hampered  because  of  insufficient  staff 
necessary  to  complete  the  enormous  number  of  visits 
required  to  inspect  these  institutions  regularly  once 
a year. 

In  the  early  days  following  reorganization  of  the 
welfare  system  in  1917,  the  board  depended  on  vol- 
unteer visitors  for  inspections  of  local  institutions 
and  the  population  reports  of  the  various  institu- 
tions were  the  main  items  in  the  biennial  reports  of 
the  period. 

As  late  as  1916  the  commissioners  of  welfare,  as 
they  designated  themselves  in  that  year  before  the 
reorganization,  in  their  report  to  the  governor  stated 
that  they  were  presenting  “the  following  report  of 
the  charitable  and  penal  institutions  of  the  state  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1916.  The  report 
also  includes  the  county  jails,  homes  and  camps,  and 
a number  of  private  charities  and  reports  of  benevo- 
lent organizations.” 

The  first  paid  inspector  in  the  institutional  work 
following  reorganization  was  Harry  Newman  who 
served  under  Roland  F.  Beasley,  first  welfare  com- 
missioner, and  who  had  no  special  title  but  inspected 
and  reported  on  jails  and  county  homes. 

The  second  commissioner  of  welfare  of  North 
Carolina,  Mrs.  Kate  Burr  Johnson,  organized  the 
state  office  into  bureaus  in  1920  with  the  Bureau  of 
Institutional  Supervision  as  the  beginning  of  the 
present  Division  of  Institutions  and  Corrections. 


Roy  M.  Brown  was  field  agent  for  the  1920  bureau 
with  Wiley  B.  Sanders  serving  as  inspector.  Roy 
M.  Brown  continued  to  head  the  bureau  until  1925 
when  he  resigned  to  go  with  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  and  the  bureau  was  again  reorganized. 

This  change  termed  the  unit  the  Division  of  Insti- 
tutions which  was  headed  by  R.  Eugene  Brown  as 
director.  An  arrangement  was  made  in  July  1925 
between  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public 
Welfare  and  the  State  Board  of  Health  to  cooperate 
in  the  employment  of  an  inspector  of  penal  and  char- 
itable institutions.  For  this  work  L.  G.  Whitley  was 
chosen  with  his  salary  paid  by  the  health  depart- 
ment and  his  travel  expense  by  the  welfare  board. 

At  that  time  the  work  of  the  division  fell  into 
three  categories:  child-caring  institutions— which 
included  all  orphanages,  homes  for  temporary  care, 
state  correctional  schools,  industrial  homes  and  ma- 
ternity homes— county  homes  and  poor  relief,  and 
the  penal  institutions.  There  was  no  change  in  per- 
sonnel or  responsibilities  of  the  division  for  four  or 
five  years. 

About  1930,  inspection  and  supervision  of  child- 
caring institutions  was  transferred  from  the  insti- 
tions  unit  to  the  child  welfare  division  and  the  di- 
rector of  the  institutions  division  at  that  time  be- 
came assistant  to  the  commissioner  of  welfare. 
During  this  period  the  division  considered  as  its 
responsibility  state  hospitals  for  mental  patients,  the 
institution  for  the  mentally  deficient,  schools  for  the 
blind  and  deaf,  juvenile  delinquent  and  penal  and 
reformatory  institutions,  and  homes  for  the  aged  in 
addition  to  the  local  units  it  had  always  covered. 

Responsibility  for  inspections  of  the  mental  insti- 
tutions and  the  blind  and  deaf  schools  were  trans- 
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ferred  to  other  divisions  and  agencies  at  different 
times  during  the  decade  of  the  1930’s  and  shortly 
thereafter  when  other  school  control  facilities  de- 
veloped. 

L.  G.  Whitley  resigned  in  1933  and  was  replaced 
as  field  agent  by  William  Curtis  Ezell  who  had 
served  with  the  North  Carolina  Emergency  Relief 
Administration.  It  was  in  this  same  year  that  the 
attorney  general  ruled  illegal  the  practice  of  confin- 
ing children  in  any  jail  where  they  might  come  in 
contact  with  hardened  and  habitual  criminals.  Bas- 
ing its  campaign  on  this  ruling  the  state  welfare 
department  intensified  its  campaign  to  have  these 
youthful  citizens  removed  from  jails  and  to  elimi- 
nate the  similar  practice  of  keeping  many  young 
dependents  in  county  homes. 

Definite  rules  governing  the  approval  of  plans  for 
new  county  homes  and  jails  and  remodeling  of  old 
structures  were  developed  about  1935  in  making 
more  definite  the  division’s  responsibility  of  approv- 
ing plans  before  the  work  was  begun.  At  this  time 
came  the  division’s  first  definitely  stated  responsi- 
bility in  this  respect. 

With  the  transfer  of  R.  Eugene  Brown  to  head 
the  new  general  field  work  developed  in  1937,  Wil- 
liam Curtis  Ezell  became  head  of  the  unit  described 
by  its  present  title  of  Division  of  Institutions  and 
Corrections.  During  Ezell’s  leave  of  absence,  direc- 
tion of  activities  was  the  responsibility  of  Dr.  J. 
Wallace  Nygard  who  continued  in  this  capacity 
nearly  a year  until  Ezell’s  return  and  Dr.  Nygard’s 
own  transfer  to  the  division  of  mental  hygiene 
where  he  served  as  acting  director. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  the  institutions  division 
had  its  largest  staff  and  could  most  satisfactorily 
complete  its  responsibilities.  The  unit’s  professional 


staff  consisted  of  a field  agent,  a consultant  on  intake 
and  discharge  and  three  institutional  caseworkers 
stationed  at  correctional  schools.  In  addition  to  Dr. 
Nygard  as  acting  director,  the  professional  staff  at 
that  time  included  J.  M.  Neese,  field  agent,  Miss 
Ethel  Speas,  consultant,  and  Mrs.  Dorothea  Tucker, 
Miss  Emma  Maurer  and  Miss  Ruth  Stevenson,  as 
institutional  caseworkers.  Mrs.  Tucker  was  sta- 
tioned at  Samarcand,  Miss  Maurer  at  Eastern  Caro- 
lina Training  School  and  Miss  Stevenson  at  Morri- 
son Training  School. 

The  institutional  workers  were  continued  at  the 
two  white  schools  only  a short  time  in  comparison 
with  the  Morrison  worker  whose  services  were 
available  in  handling  children’s  problems  at  that 
school  until  recent  months.  At  the  present  time 
none  of  the  North  Carolina  juvenile  correction 
schools  have  these  institutional  workers.  Although 
they  were  under  the  supervision  of  the  institutions 
unit,  their  salaries  were  allotted  to  the  budgets  for 
the  respective  schools  and  paid  from  child  welfare 
services  funds. 

Wade  N.  Cashion  became  director  of  institutions 
and  corrections  in  1940  when  Ezell  resigned  to  enter 
federal  employment  and  continued  to  head  the  work 
until  he,  himself,  left  to  go  with  the  United  Service 
Organizations  in  1942. 

J.  M.  Neese,  the  present  director,  was  chosen  as 
Cashion’s  successor  and  has  continued  to  head  the 
divisions  since  January  1,  1943.  In  the  interval  be- 
tween his  service  as  field  agent  for  the  division  and 
his  term  as  director  of  the  unit,  Neese  acted  as  clas- 
sification director  for  the  State  Highway  and  Public 
Works  Commission  prison  division  in  processing 
and  classifying  incoming  prisoners  at  Central 
Prison. 


• 

The  Fee  System  in  North  Carolina  Jails 

By  Ellen  Winston*,  Meredith  College 


The  fee  system,  which  involves  specific  payments 
for  specific  activities,  is  an  integral  part  of  local 
government  practices  in  the  United  States.  It 
became  the  customary  method  of  remuneration  for 
various  types  of  local  officials.  It  has  been  criticized 
both  by  progressive  public  officials  and  by  the 
general  citizenry  concerned  with  efficient  govern- 
ment as  expensive  and  open  to  flagrant  abuse. 
Because  it  is  rooted  in  custom  and  in  law,  however, 
the  fee  system  has  continued  to  be  used  extensively 
down  to  the  present.  The  system  is  more  common 
in  rural  than  urban  counties  as  rural  counties  are 
less  receptive  to  changes  in  local  government  than 
are  at  least  partly  urbanized  counties.  The  latter  are 
increasingly  replacing  the  fee  system  with  a salary 
scale  for  local  officers  of  the  law. 

Two  types  of  fees  are  characteristic  of  the  county 
jail  systems  which  operate  on  the  fee  basis.  One  is 
called  the  turnkey  fee.  This  is  collected  for  every 
individual  lodged  in  jail.  In  some  counties  a single 


♦With  the  assistance  of  Nathalie  Woodward  and  Ann  Carolyn  White. 


fee  is  set  while  in  other  counties  there  are  two  fees, 
usually  of  the  same  amount,  known  as  turnkey  in 
and  turnkey  out.  The  former  is  collected  when  the 
prisoner  is  placed  in  jail,  the  latter  when  he  is  re- 
leased. Where  the  turnkey  fee  system  is  in  opera- 
tion, the  county  jailer  receives  the  fees  in  lieu  of,  or 
in  addition  to,  a salary. 

The  second  type  of  fee  which  is  characteristic  of 
the  county  jail  system  is  a fee  for  feeding  the 
prisoners.  This  is  usually  a fixed  amount  per  diem 
paid  to  the  jailer  in  lieu  of  some  system  of  cost 
accounting  in  connection  with  feeding  the  prisoners. 
Under  the  fee  system  the  jailer  profits  to  the  extent 
that  he  actually  spends  less  per  prisoner  than  the 
amount  allowed  for  food. 

Because  of  the  prevalence  of  the  fee  system  as 
applied  to  local  jail  administration,  a study  was 
undertaken  of  the  extent  of  the  practice  in  North 
Carolina.  To  obtain  the  needed  information  ques- 
tionnaires on  the  fee  system  were  mailed  to  the  100 
county  sheriffs  of  North  Carolina  with  accompanying 
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letters  requesting  information  on  current  practices. 
The  response  was  excellent,  with  97  returns  obtained. 

Considerable  variation  with  regard  to  fee  system 
practices  was  discovered.  Thus,  46  counties  were 
found  to  pay  the  jailer  a fixed  salary  and  not  to  have 
the  turnkey  fee  basis  at  all;  however,  13  of  these 
counties  pay  the  jailer  a fee  to  feed  the  prisoners. 
Only  32  counties  use  neither  the  turnkey  fee  nor  the 
meal  fee.  Twenty-one  counties  pay  the  jailer 
through  a turnkey  fee,  while  two  counties  provide  a 
salary  and  a fee.  Twenty-eight  counties  in  the  state 
provide  neither  salary  nor  turnkey  fee  for  paying  the 
jailer.  Of  these  twenty-eight,  26  pay  the  jailer  a 
fee  to  feed  the  prisoners,  and  his  salary  consists  of 
what  he  can  save  from  this  allotment.  One  county 
reported  no  funds  provided  at  all  for  paying  a jailer, 
and  in  another  county  the  sheriff  is  custodian  of  the 
jail  without  pay.  These  figures  show  that  67  percent 
of  the  North  Carolina  counties  still  rely  on  some 
phase  of  the  fee  system  to  pay  the  jailer  in  full  or  in 
part. 

The  range  of  salaries  is  from  $50  to  $4,800  per 
year.  The  jailer  who  receives  the  $50  salary  is  one 
of  the  two  jailers  receiving  turnkey  fees  besides  his 
salary,  while  the  jailer  who  is  paid  $4,800  must  feed 
the  prisoners  out  of  his  salary.  The  average1 
salary  paid  to  a county  jailer  in  North  Carolina  is 
$1,178.  The  amount  of  the  turnkey  fee  ranges  from 
$0.30  to  $1.10  with  a median  fee  of  $0.66  per  pris- 
oner. Besides  the  established  fee  or  salary,  some 
counties  provide  living  quarters  and  board  for  the 
jailer  and  his  family. 

In  almost  one-half  (47  percent)  of  the  counties  the 
prisoners  in  the  county  jails  receive  only  two  meals 
a day.  Two  of  the  counties  reported  that  while  they 
provided  only  two  meals  in  winter,  they  had  three 
during  the  summer.  In  comparison  federal  prisoners 
kept  in  county  jails  are  always  fed  three  meals  a day. 

The  daily  amount  allowed  by  the  60  counties  with 
the  fee  system  for  feeding  local  prisoners  ranges 
from  $0.40  to  $1.00.  The  average  or  median  amount 
allowed  for  feeding  the  prisoners  is  $0.71. 

There  is  a direct  relationship  between  urbanization 
and  substitution  of  a salary  for  the  jailer  in  place  of 
the  fee  system.  In  1940,  fifty-six  of  the  counties 
included  in  the  survey  had  some  urban  population, 
i.e.,  persons  living  in  places  of  2,500  population  or 
more.  In  39  of  the  56  counties  the  jailer  was  paid  a 
salary  with  or  without  additional  income  through 
fees.  Since  46  counties  reported  salaries,  however, 
seven  of  the  41  all-rural  counties  studied  paid  their 
jailers  salaries.  Thirty-three  of  the  38  counties 
which  pay  for  feeding  prisoners  through  some 
system  other  than  the  fee  system  contain  urban 
population,  but  five  are  totally  rural. 

The  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  the  survey  are 
clear.  There  are  wide  variations  among  the  North 
Carolina  counties  with  regard  to  the  remuneration  of 
jailers  in  terms  both  of  type  of  payments  and  of 
amounts.  The  counties  with  urban  population  have 
taken  the  lead  in  doing  away  with  the  fee  system, 


1 Median  salary.  One-half  of  all  jailers  on  salary  receive  less  than  this 
amount. 


although  some  all-rural  counties  have  also  done  so. 
One  arrives  at  the  inescapable  conclusion  that 
persistence  of  the  fee  system  is  due  to  ingrained 
custom  and  inertia.  Whatever  seeming  economic 
justification  for  the  system  may  once  have  existed, 
it  no  longer  exists.  Consequently,  in  the  light  of 
its  social  undesirability  the  fee  system  as  applied  to 
jails  should  be  abolished  in  all  counties  by  appro- 
priate legislation. 


TABLE  1.— BASIS  FOR  REMUNERATION  OF  JAILER  BY 
EXTENT  OF  THE  FEE  SYSTEM  FOR  MEALS,  97 
COUNTY  JAILS  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA,  1943 


All 

Fee  system  for  meals 

Basis  for  remuneration  of  jailer 

Counties 

Yes 

No 

Unknown 

Total .. 

97 

60 

*36 

i 

Salary 

46 

13 

*32 

i 

21 

19 

2 

2 

2 

28 

26 

2 

’Includes  one  case  in  which  the  fee  is  included  in  the  jailer's  salary. 


TABLE  2.— ANNUAL  SALARY  OF  JAILERS,  48  COUNTIES 
IN  NORTH  CAROLINA,  1943 


Annual  Salary 

Number  of 
Counties 

Annual  Salary 

Number  of 
Counties 

48 

SI, 300-11,499-. 

4 

Less  than  SI 00 

*2 

1,500-  1,699 

4 

S100-  299 

1 

1,700-  1,899-. 

3 

300-  499 

4 

1,900-  2,099 

4 

500-  699 

3 

2,100-  2,299.. 

1 

700-  899 

2 

2,300-  2,499. 

1 

900-1,099 

8 

2,500  or  more . _ 

‘*1 

1,100-1,299 

9 

Unknown 

1 

*$50  and  $75. 
**$4,800. 


TABLE  3.— AMOUNT  OF  TURNKEY  FEE,  23  COUNTIES  IN 
NORTH  CAROLINA,  1943 


Number  of 

Number  of 

Amount  of  turnkey  fee 

Counties 

Amount  of  turnkey  fee 

Counties 

23 

S0.70-S0.79 

.80-  .89 

i 

I0.30-J0.39 

2 

.90-  .99 

.40-  .49 

__ 

1.00-  1.09 

6 

.50-  .59 .. 

4 

1.10-  1.19 

1 

.60-  .69 

2 

TABLE  4.— DAILY  ALLOWANCE  PER  PRISONER  FOR 
MEALS  BY  NUMBER  OF  MEALS  PER  DAY,  97  COUNTY 
JAILS  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA,  1943 


Counties  providing  specified 

Daily  allowance  per  prisoner 

All 

number  of  meals  per  day 

Counties 

2 

3 

Unknown 

Total...  .. 

97 

45 

50 

2 

•$0.40-$0.49 

1 

1 

.50-  .59 

6 

4 

2 

.60-  .69 

22 

8 

14 

.70-  .79 

19 

9 

9 

1 

.80-  .89 

4 

1 

3 

.90-  .99 

1 

1 

1.00-  1.09 . 

7 

4 

3 

From  salary 

1 

1 

Not  on  fee  basis 

35 

18 

17 

Unknown . 

1 

-- 

1 

__ 
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U.  S.  PROBATION  SYSTEM  NOW 
RECOGNIZED  AS  AN  INTEGRAL 
PART  OF  CRIMINAL  JUSTICE 

By  Marion  B.  Prescott 

The  act  of  Congress  establishing  the  United  States 
Probation  System  was  signed  by  President  Coolidge 
on  March  5,  1925.  Shortly  thereafter,  five  probation 
officers  were  appointed  in  the  United  States  district 
courts  in  a few  of  the  larger  cities.  Inadequate 
appropriations  made  it  administratively  impossible 
to  establish  the  service  on  a nationwide  scale  in  all 
of  the  United  States  district  coui’ts  at  that  time. 

On  June  6,  1930  President  Hoover  signed  an  act  of 
Congress  amending  the  original  by  giving  the  United 
States  district  judges  authority  to  appoint  suitable 
persons  to  serve  as  probation  officers  and  by  giving 
the  Attorney  General  authority  to  fix  salaries  and 
exercise  general  supervision  of  the  officers.  The 
amended  act  was  accompanied  by  appropriations  to 
establish  the  system  throughout  the  nation  and 
officers  were  appointed  throughout  the  country 
shortly  thereafter.  The  dual  control  of  probations 
officers  by  the  judges  and  the  Attorney  General  con- 
tinued until  after  the  establishment  of  the  adminis- 
trative office  of  the  United  States  courts  and  the 
appointment  of  Henry  P.  Chandler  as  director. 

By  this  time,  probation  had  worked  so  well  that 
it  had  come  to  be  recognized  as  an  integral  part  of 
the  established  United  States  system  of  criminal 
justice  for  the  control  of  criminal  behavior.  Accord- 
ingly, the  supervisory  functions  formerly  exercised 
by  the  Attorney  General  were  transferred  to  the 
director,  administrative  office  of  the  United  States 
courts  on  July  1,  1940.  The  complete  administration 
and  control  of  this  service  within  the  United  States 
courts  means  that,  after  testing  and  experience,  the 
use  of  supervision  is  definitely  established  as  an  ad- 
ministrative and  judicial  function  of  our  system  of 
criminal  justice  in  the  United  States  courts. 

The  federal  juvenile  delinquency  act  was  signed  by 
President  Roosevelt  on  May  25,  1938  and  is  closely 
allied  with  the  principle  and  spirit  of  the  probation 
system.  The  act  was  passed  to  meet  the  apparent 
need  for  adoption  of  a constructive  juvenile  pro- 
cedure to  handle  the  youthful  offender.  Now  a pro- 
bation officer  can  bring  the  juvenile  promptly  before 
the  district  judge  informally,  without  the  necessity 
of  long  period  of  jail  detention,  where  the  case  may 
be  heard  and  disposed  of  on  the  basis  of  delinquency 
and  appropriate  treatment  rather  than  prosecution 
for  crime. 

The  use  of  probation  gradually  increased  from  a 
few  cases  in  1930  to  a peak  load  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  United  States  Probation  System  on 
June  30,  1941  when  29,454  persons  were  on  probation 
and  5,733  were  on  parole.  Due  to  the  present  de- 
mand for  labor,  the  scarcity  of  materials  for  manu- 
facturing moonshine  whiskey,  the  selection  of  per- 
sons on  probation  and  parole  for  the  armed  forces  of 
the  United  States,  and  other  factors,  the  case  load 
dropped  to  23,943  persons  on  probation  and  6,787  on 


parole  as  of  January  1,  1944.  At  the  end  of  the  war 
a definite  upswing  in  case  load  will  occur. 

There  are  in  the  system  132  offices,  serving  85 
districts,  staffed  by  243  probation  officers.  In  the 
United  States  only  the  district  of  Utah  is  without  a 
probation  office. 

The  strength  of  the  use  of  supervision  lies  in  its 
departure  from  the  negative  and  the  use  of  the 
positive  procedure  of  correction.  Criminal  law  is 
written  in  terms  of  the  negative.  The  procedure  of 
supervision  is  definitely  positive.  It  is  “go  and  do  in 
accord  with  approved  standards,”  as  compared  with 
“Thou  shalt  not.”  The  nature  of  the  problem  is  such 
that  complete  departure  from  the  negative  is  im- 
possible, but  we  have  established  the  positive  in 
supervision  over  a period  of  time  and  found  a useful 
place  for  it.  The  significance  of  this  change  of 
emphasis  lies  in  the  power  that  comes  from  unity  in 
positive  action  with  the  truth.  Insight  and  under- 
standing of  the  factors  involved  in  criminal  behavior, 
gained  from  the  experience  in  the  use  of  supervision, 
should  further  dignify  criminal  justice. 

The  administration  of  criminal  justice,  both  state 
and  national,  is  the  greatest  organized  effort  made  by 
the  people  to  protect  the  public  interests  through  the 
control  of  undesirable  human  behavior.  Its  success 
is  measured  by  the  degree  of  its  excellence.  At  this 
time,  we  can  ill  afford  to  be  merely  satisfied  with  the 
progress  of  the  past.  We  should  be  constantly  on 
the  alert  to  improve  the  processes  and  procedures  to 
make  efficient  and  effective  a maximum  control  of 
undesirable  human  behavior  to  better  promote  public 
welfare. 

• 

MISS  AUSTIN  DIES 

Miss  Nancy  Austin,  superintendent  of  public  wel- 
fare in  Caswell  county,  died  at  a Greensboro  hos- 
pital on  January  9,  after  a short  illness,  having 
suffered  a severe  heart  attack  late  in  December.  The 
funeral  service  was  held  in  the  Hanes  Chapel  in 
Greensboro,  on  January  12,  and  cremation  followed 
in  Winston-Salem. 

Miss  Austin  was  a North  Carolinian  by  adoption, 
having  come  to  this  state  from  her  native  state  of 
New  York.  She  received  her  formal  social  work 
training  at  the  New  York  School  of  Social  Work. 
She  was  connected  with  the  Family  Service  Agency 
in  Charlotte,  from  1927  to  1932.  There  she  built  up 
an  accredited  and  creditable  agency. 

During  the  early  years  of  the  Emergency  Relief 
Administration  in  North  Carolina  she  served  as  dis- 
trict supervisor,  and  was  one  of  the  field  representa- 
tives who  found  time  to  do  some  organized  teaching 
and  supervision  of  the  case  work  staffs.  In  1934, 
Miss  Austin  went  to  Kansas  where  she  was  connect- 
ed with  the  ERA  and  succeeding  organizations  in 
that  state.  Later  she  was  associated  with  the  Illinois 
State  Welfare  Department. 

In  1942,  Miss  Austin  returned  to  her  home  in 
Greensboro,  and  was  elected  superintendent  of  wel- 
fare of  Caswell  county  in  the  fall  of  that  year. 
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The  institution  has  had  only  three  superinten- 
dents in  its  35  years  of  existence,  namely:  Walter 
Thompson,  Charles  E.  Boger,  and  S.  Glenn  Hawfield. 
Mr.  Thompson,  who  at  the  time  of  his  appointment 
was  superintendent  of  the  city  schools  of  Concord, 
1 assumed  his  duties  at  the  school  on  January  1,  1908, 
and  he  served  in  this  capacity  for  a period  of  five 
years  and  eleven  months.  In  launching  the  enter- 
prise, and  doing  it  with  a meager  appropriation  of 
only  ten  thousand  dollars  he  and  his  colleagues  car- 
ried the  institution  through  the  darkest  hours  of  its 
existence.  But  for  the  generosity  of  the  King’s 
Daughters,  aided  by  the  North  Carolina  Federation 
of  Women’s  Clubs,  who  contributed  five  thousand 
dollars  at  the  time,  the  project  would  have  failed.  It 
is  a historical  fact,  also,  that  in  order  to  keep  body 
and  soul  together  Mr.  Thompson  parted  with  his  old 
family  horse.  Mr.  Thompson  left  the  training 
school  and  became  superintendent  of  the  Children’s 
Home  at  Winston-Salem. 

Charles  E.  Boger,  a native  of  Cabarrus  county, 
was  chosen  as  the  second  superintendent  of  the 
school.  He  began  his  work  on  December  1,  1913 
and  served  for  a period  of  nearly  twenty-nine  years. 
He  did  an  outstanding  piece  of  work  at  the  institu- 
tion, carrying  the  burdens  through  both  prosperous 
and  lean  years.  It  was  during  his  regime  that  the 
school  experienced  its  greatest  era  of  expansion  and 
growth.  The  records  indicate  that  the  greatest  ex- 
pansion at  the  institution  occurred  between  the 
years  of  1920  and  1925,  and  it  was  largely  due  to 
the  vision  and  leadership  of  Mr.  Boger  that  the 
problems  arising  from  time  to  time  were  solved 
successfully.  On  August  1,  1942  Mr.  Boger  retired 
from  active  service. 

S.  Glenn  Hawfield,  a native  of  Union  county  and 
a person  with  excellent  training  and  a successful 
record  of  experience  in  public  school  administration, 
was  chosen  superintendent  to  carry  on  the  work  of 
the  institution.  He  has  served  the  institution  for  a 
period  of  nineteen  months. 

The  school  now  has  sixteen  cottage  homes  and  a 
reception  building  in  which  new  boys  are  kept  for 
two  weeks  before  being  assigned  to  cottages.  Other 
buildings  include:  Cannon  Memorial  Building  at 
the  entrance  of  the  campus,  containing  the  business 
offices,  an  apartment  for  the  superintendent’s  family 
and  rooms  for  workers  not  living  in  the  cottages; 
the  school  building,  which  contains  classrooms  for 
the  elementary  school,  an  auditorium  for  the  store- 
room and  stockroom,  and  a motion  picture  room 
and  equipment;  the  Roth  Building  housing  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  textile  unit ; the  Swink-Benson  Trades 
Building,  housing  the  print  shop,  barber  shop, 
plumbing  and  sheet  metal  shop,  machine  shop,  car- 
penter shop,  sewing  room,  lecture  and  band  room; 
and  an  infirmary,  gymnasium  and  swimming  pool. 

In  addition  to  the  above  the  school  owns  its  own 
laundry,  bakery,  canning  plant,  dairy,  and  stock 
barn,  granaries  and  hay  barns.  It  has  an  excellent 


farm  of  nine  hundred  and  eighty-four  acres.  The 
estimated  value  of  the  entire  plant  is  in  excess  of  a 
million  dollars. 

Records  indicate  that  the  most  rapid  expansion 
of  the  institution  occurred  between  July  1921  and 
September  1927.  During  this  brief  period  of  six 
years,  eleven  new  cottages  were  erected  and  opened. 
This  increased  the  capacity  of  the  school  from  120 
to  450.  The  enrollment  in  June  1921  was  132  and 
in  August  1927  it  was  430,  an  increase  of  198.  With 
the  erection  and  opening  of  the  Reception  Building 
in  1928  the  enrollment  continued  on  the  increase 
until  June  1929,  when  it  reached  a record  high  of 
530. 

Below  is  a table  which  indicates  the  trend  of  en- 
rollment at  the  school  in  recent  years: 


Years  Average  enrollments 

1936- 1937  473 

1937- 1938  473 

1938- 1939  474 

1939- 1940  442 

1940- 1941  416 

1941- 1942  ■_ 373 

1942- 1943  331 

1943- 1944  (to  date)  362 


Manifestly  it  is  true  that  many  different  factors 
affect  the  enrollments  in  training  schools  from  time 
to  time.  No  doubt  the  drop  in  the  population  at 
Jackson  Training  School  in  the  late  thirties  can  be 
attributed  to  better  probation  work  and  the  use  of 
aid  to  dependent  children  grants  by  the  county  wel- 
fare departments  throughout  the  state.  Also,  it  is 
reasonable  to  assume  that  with  more  employment 
available  for  boys  at  that  time  it  furnished  addi- 
tional resources  to  welfare  departments  and  other 
agencies  in  working  with  and  for  the  potentially 
delinquent  child. 

With  the  on-set  of  the  present  war  it  is  found 
that  home  life  for  many,  particularly  for  the  drafted 
fathers,  has  been  tragically  disrupted.  Work  op- 
portunities in  the  various  defense  plants  throughout 
the  land  have  lured  fathers  and  mothers  away  from 
their  firesides,  so  that  there  is  now  a definite  trend 
of  increased  delinquency,  and  the  school  hopes  to 
meet  every  obligation  and  every  challenge  this  trend 
may  force  upon  it. 

It  would,  of  course,  not  be  possible  in  a brief 
sketch  of  Jackson  Training  School  to  mention  all  of 
the  contributions  made  by  interested  and  sympa- 
thetic individuals.  The  plight  of  the  underprivileged 
boys  has  always  made  a strong  appeal  to  those  who 
have  been  blessed  with  the  means  of  aiding  in  the 
work.  Unfortunately  it  will  not  be  possible  to  re- 
cord the  achievements  of  the  many  fine  boys  who 
have  been  rehabilitated  here.  Suffice  it  to  say,  how- 
ever, that  several  thousand  boys  through  the  guid- 
ance and  training  offered  here  have  been  started  on 
a life  of  honor  and  usefulness,  and  those  who  in  one 
way  or  another  have  had  a part  in  the  program  may 
well  feel  proud  of  the  fact  that  so  many  boys  are 
living  new  and  better  lives  than  they  would  have 
otherwise. 
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in  an  open  school.  All  sentences  are  indeterminate, 
to  the  extent  that  they  give  the  school  jurisdiction 
over  the  boy  until  he  is  twenty-one  years  of  age  or 
until  a final  discharge  is  issued  to  him.  A discharge 
is  issued  upon  the  recommendation  of  good  behavior 
by  the  superintendent  of  public  welfare;  when  the 
boy  is  being  looked  after  by  another  agency  in  the 
state  having  supervisory  power;  or  when  he  is  en- 
rolled in  the  armed  forces  of  our  country.  When  a 
boy  enters,  he  is  told  that  he  can  earn  a release  in 
one  year,  dependent  upon  his  conduct  and  general 
improvement.  If  he  has  not  shown  improvement 
his  stay  may  be  longer.  The  county  welfare  depart- 
ment must  furnish  a social  history,  a health  certifi- 
cate and  a commitment  for  each  boy,  in  advance  of 
admission  to  the  school,  for  the  superintendent’s 
study  and  acceptance.  A negative  Wassermann  is 
required,  but  exceptions  are  made  for  congenital 
conditions  when  there  has  been  outside  treatment. 

COTTAGES  AND  HOME  LIFE 

There  are  six  cottages  on  the  campus,  each 
equipped  to  care  for  thirty  boys.  At  the  present 
time,  only  three  are  in  use,  because  the  population, 
82  at  present,  does  not  warrant  opening  another  one. 
Admissions  have  been  on  the  decline  for  a number 
of  years,  due  to  better  county  welfare  work,  the 
establishment  of  the  State  Probation  Commission, 
and  the  prevailing  prosperity  brought  about  by  the 
war.  Delinquency  is  on  the  increase  now,  and  as 
soon  as  employment  begins  a downward  trend  insti- 
tutional population  will  increase. 

There  is  no  quarantine  period  at  the  school  and 
our  boys  are  assigned  to  cottages,  school  and  trades 
on  the  day  of  admission.  Assignments  to  cottages 
are  made  according  to  age.  Each  cottage  is  a sep- 
arate brick  unit  and  is  operated  as  nearly  on  a home 
basis  as  possible.  Each  is  equipped  with  a reading 
room  with  radio,  books  and  games,  living  room,  din- 
ing room  and  kitchen  on  the  first  floor;  play-room, 
heating  plant  and  toilet  facilities  on  basement  floor. 
The  second  floor  consists  of  bedrooms,  toilet  facili- 
ties and  staff  apartments.  Cottage  duty  is  divided 
among  the  cottage  matron  and  two  male  staff  mem- 
bers. The  matron  supervises  the  housekeeping,  the 
preparing  and  serving  of  meals  and  the  boys’  cloth- 
ing. 

ACADEMIC 

All  boys  are  placed  in  the  class  room  who  are 
mentally  capable  and  wish  to  continue  their  studies. 
Those  who  have  reached  their  mental  ceiling  are 
placed  in  vocational  trades.  There  are  boys  who 
have  reached  their  mental  ceilings  who  do  not 
realize  it  and  wish  to  continue  in  school.  We  permit 
them  to,  thinking  that  if  they  are  anxious  to  learn, 
perhaps  they  might  absorb  something.  Boys  who 
can  neither  read  nor  write  are  encouraged  to  attend 
school,  and  we  often  have  boys  as  old  as  eighteen 
who  learn  to  read  and  write  after  coming  to  the 
school.  There  have  never  been  many  boys  in  the 


school  who  were  past  the  seventh  grade,  therefore, 
class  room  work  is  confined  to  the  grammar  grades. 
The  course  of  study  is  comparable  to  the  public 
schools  and  work  done  here  is  accepted  in  public 
schools.  The  teachers  are  qualified  by  certificate  and 
they  find  that  versatile  methods  have  to  be  devised 
in  order  to  teach  this  type  of  boy. 

The  vocational  part  of  our  program  is  being  car- 
ried on  with  difficulty,  because  highly  qualified 
workers  are  not  available  at  this  time.  Buildings 
and  equipment  must  be  kept  in  good  order  and  farm- 
ing and  dairying  must  go  on,  so  present  activities 
are  on  the  basis  of  “learning  by  doing.”  This  plan 
is  flexible  and  workable,  but  will  be  broadened  when 
workers  are  available.  Classes  are  needed  to  corre- 
late the  two  sides  of  this  program,  in  order  that  a 
boy  may  learn  why  a thing  is  done  in  a certain  way 
before  he  actually  attempts  to  do  it. 

A boy’s  daily  activities  begin  at  7 a.m.,  the  rising 
hour,  and  continue  until  9 p.m.,  when  he  retires. 
There  are  two  assemblies  a day,  at  8 a.m.  and  1 :30 
p.m.  for  assignment  to  work  and  school.  From  4 :30 
p.m.  to  supper  time,  the  school  boys  are  free  to  play 
about  the  campus.  Horseshoes  and  marbles  are  pop- 
ular the  year  round  and  kite-flying  in  the  spring.  In 
normal  times  a full-time  recreational  director  has 
charge  of  the  playgrounds  and  supervises  all  activi- 
ties, including  the  various  ball  games  and  swimming. 
This  has  been  curtailed  somewhat  at  present,  be- 
cause of  the  man-power  shortage,  but  supervised 
play  is  encouraged  in  each  cottage,  where  checkers, 
cards,  puzzles  and  various  game  boards  are  avail- 
able. On  Monday  nights  movies  are  shown  in  the 
gym  and  we  usually  have  a serial  which  the  boys 
enjoy  very  much.  All  boys  go  to  the  playground  on 
Saturday  afternoon  and  Sunday  afternoon.  Our 
farm  produces  enough  peanuts  so  that  a 100-pound 
bag  of  roasted  peanuts  is  furnished  each  of  these 
days  throughout  the  year. 

CLASSIFICATION 

A meeting  is  held  each  month  at  the  school  for  the 
classification  of  boys  and  all  staff  members  attend. 
Every  boy  has  at  the  end  of  each  three  months,  a 
summary  written  by  the  officers  in  his  cottage  and 
work  or  school  supervisors  of  his  personality,  con- 
duct and  school  or  work  achievement.  The  popula- 
tion is  staggered  so  that  each  month  a fourth  of  the 
boys  in  the  school  have  quarterly  summaries.  These 
summaries  are  read  aloud  to  the  staff  members,  so 
that  they  may  know  the  progress  or  retrogression 
the  boys  are  making  and  the  records  are  then  filed 
in  the  boys’  case  folders.  When  a boy  has  not  con- 
formed to  a plan  conducive  to  higher  standards  of 
living  or  his  conduct  has  been  such  that  he  merits 
disciplinary  reports,  his  stay  at  the  school  is  pro- 
longed in  order  that  he  may  be  given  further  train- 
ing to  develop  into  a good  citizen. 

We  do  not  believe  in  corporal  punishment  and 
consider  ourselves  disciplinary  failures  when  the 
paddle  is  used.  On  rare  occasions  when  all  other 
resources  have  failed,  a boy  may  be  disciplined  in 
this  manner  if  properly  supervised  by  the  superin- 
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tendent.  No  staff  member  has  authority  to  punish 
a boy  at  any  time  without  this  precaution  and  super- 
vision. The  most  effective  method  is  loss  of  privi- 
leges. For  instance,  a boy  may  forfeit  a swimming 
trip  or  an  outing  for  misconduct.  Each  Saturday 
afternoon  a number  of  boys  are  carried  to  the  Coun- 
try Club  where  they  make  spending  money  by  caddy- 
ing. A boy  who  is  reported  for  misconduct,  forfeits 
the  privilege. 

We  employ  a local  physician  who  comes  to  the 
school  twice  a week  and  is  on  call  at  any  time,  day 
or  night.  He  was  called  only  two  or  three  times 
during  the  past  year.  Incidentally,  we  have  never 
had  an  epidemic  in  the  school.  We  have  an  up-to- 
date  infirmary  with  four  hospital  beds.  Adjacent 
to  this  is  the  medical  room,  which  has  a fluoroscope, 
operating  table  and  medical  supplies  adequate  to 
take  care  of  any  minor  situation  that  arises.  We 
attribute  the  good  health  of  the  boys  to  their  vigor- 
ous outdoor  life,  nourishing  food  and  regular  living 
habits. 

RELIGIOUS  TRAINING 

Much  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  spiritual  life  at 
the  school.  We  can  say  and  plan  what  we  wish  in 
scientific  and  psychiatric  words,  but  the  solution  to 
delinquency  is  a change  of  heart.  There  are  a few 
things  which  can  be  changed  by  force  temporarily, 
but  in  the  end,  force  will  fail  and  love  will  win. 
A boy  may  be  carried  to  any  institution  and  kept 
for  a year  or  two,  but  if  he  has  not  changed  within, 
that  submerged  nature  will  assert  itself  just  as  soon 
as  the  pressure  of  supervision  is  lifted.  When  a 
boy’s  inner  self  is  changed,  his  desires  and  ambi- 
tions are  changed  and  he  is  safe  in  any  community. 

On  Sundays  devotional  and  instructional  services 
are  conducted  under  the  leadership  of  the  staff  and 
visiting  ministers.  Sunday  School  exercises  are  held 
in  the  auditorium  every  Sunday  morning.  The 
superintendent  has  charge  and  usually  begins  with 
a religious  story  or  Bible  lesson.  The  boys  then  go 
to  classrooms  where  Sunday  School  lessons  are 
taught  by  staff  members  and  boys.  Prayer  meeting 
is  held  in  the  auditorium  each  Wednesday  evening, 
except  the  first  Wednesday  in  each  month,  when  it 
is  observed  in  the  cottages. 

In  the  summer  a Daily  Vacation  Bible  School  is 
conducted  by  a seminary  student,  who  resides  at  the 
school  during  this  period.  This  plan  began  in  the 
summer  of  1934  and  the  school  has  had  a divinity 
student  each  year  since  with  the  exception  of  1942. 
Rev.  R.  E.  McClure,  Presbyterian  minister  of  New 
Bern,  conceived  the  idea  and  worked  out  plans  to 
begin  the  first  school  here.  He  made  plans  with  the 
Mission  Board  of  the  Presbytery  to  send  a young 
man  here  the  next  year.  These  are  the  young  men 
who  succeeded  him: 

1935—  -Joe  A.  Morrison,  Presbyterian.  Now  a Chaplain  in  the 
Navy,  serving  in  Hawaii. 

1936—  Mack  B.  Stokes,  Methodist.  Ph.D.  on  staff  of  Emory 
University. 

1937—  Jesse  W.  Wester,  Baptist.  Holds  a pastorate  in  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

1938—  Rufus  J.  Womble,  Episcopal.  Rector  of  Episcopal 
Church,  Roxboro,  N.  C. 


1939—  Alfred  B.  Montgomery,  Jr.,  Presbyterian.  Pastor  in 
Nitro,  W.  Va. 

1940—  Sherrill  B.  Biggers,  Methodist.  Chaplain  in  Army  in 
state  of  Washington. 

1941—  L.  J.  Middleton,  Baptist.  Attending  divinity  school  at 
University  of  Chicago. 

1942—  None. 

1943  Rabon  A.  Rose,  Christian.  Student  at  Crozer  Theologi- 
cal Seminary,  Chester,  Pa. 

Every  boy  who  enters  the  school  is  given  a Bible 
by  the  superintendent  and  each  boy  is  encouraged 
to  join  the  church  of  his  choice,  during  his  stay  at 
the  school.  A recent  survey  showed  that  90  percent 
of  our  boys  had  become  affiliated  with  churches. 
Upon  release,  the  boy’s  church  letter  is  forwarded 
to  his  home  church,  thus  bringing  the  boy  and  his 
pastor  together. 

BOARD  OF  CORRECTION  AND  TRAINING 

The  Unified  Board  of  Correction  and  Training  is 
a step  forward  in  the  work  of  the  correctional 
schools  of  this  state.  It  assures  better  planning, 
closer  cooperation  and  unity  of  purpose.  We  are 
proud  that  our  former  superintendent,  Samuel  E. 
Leonard,  was  selected  as  commissioner  of  correction. 
We  know  that  he  is  capable  of  rendering  great  serv- 
ice to  the  state,  because  his  work  as  pioneer  super- 
intendent of  this  school  proves  his  ability.  We  look 
forward  to  the  time  when  North  Carolina’s  training 
program  can  be  expanded  to  meet  the  more  exacting 
needs  of  delinquent  youth. 

• 

SAMARCAND  MANOR 

(Continued  from  Page  5) 

concept  in  the  planning  and  growth  of  the  State 
Industrial  School  for  Girls.  This  health  viewpoint 
was  evident  in  the  early  planning  of  buildings. 
Health  education  was  considered  an  immediate  and 
practical  necessity.  The  first  superintendent  was  a 
teacher  and  a firm  leader  in  establishing  health  ob- 
jectives as  a part  of  the  school  program.  The  plan- 
ning of  the  cottages  and  school  building  shows  in- 
sight and  gives  evidence  of  good  common  sense  ideas, 
that  insured  positive  health  in  the  daily  routine.  The 
establishment  in  1920  of  a school  program  which 
included  physical  education  was  a step  in  advance  of 
the  times  for  most  residential  schools  of  that  date. 

Women,  as  good  citizens,  were  to  be  home  makers 
not  just  house  keepers.  There  were  included  in 
1922,  farm  activities  which  were  designed  to  teach 
the  students  the  values  of  well-planned  food.  Start- 
ing with  the  growing  of  raw  vegetables,  they  were 
also  to  be  taught  to  gather  the  fresh  vegetables,  and 
to  cook  and  serve  them.  They  were  taught  to  con- 
serve any  surplus  and  thus  plan  for  an  all-year-round 
balanced  diet. 

A dairy  herd  was  started  in  1920  while  Leonard 
Tufts  was  a member  of  the  board.  From  this  farm 
industry  they  were  to  learn  that  milk  is  an  essential 
part  of  a well-balanced  menu.  They  also  learned 
that  to  have  fresh  clean  milk,  painstaking  care  and 
cleanliness  must  be  maintained  at  all  times.  Partici- 
pation in  food  production,  storage  and  preparation 
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became  a part  of  the  program  from  the  earliest 
history  of  the  school,  George  Maurice,  member  of 
the  board,  has  given  generously  of  his  time  and 
skills  in  promoting  the  farm  industry  for  years. 

In  1934  home  economics  teachers  on  the  faculty 
made  a thorough  survey  of  objectives  and  standards 
of  dietaries  in  order  more  closely  to  coordinate  the 
budget,  the  food  distribution  and  the  farm  produc- 
tion. Taking  the  minimum  standards  for  children’s 
dietaries  as  set  up  by  the  White  House  Conference 
as  a basis,  there  was  outlined  a plan  of  purchase, 
production  and  canning  that  could  be  integrated  with 
the  vocational  school  plans.  This  setting  of  objec- 
tives has  helped  in  keeping  the  dietaries  well  bal- 
anced and  gives  added  stimulus  to  the  home  making 
classes. 

The  enactment  of  juvenile  court  laws  in  1919,  was 
a starting  point  toward  the  separation  of  the  adult 
and  the  young  offenders.  Since  that  date  much  has 
been  done  to  protect  the  juvenile  delinquents  from 
the  influences  of  the  more  confirmed  and  hardened 
offenders. 

The  law  establishing  the  Farm  Colony  for  Women 
in  1927  made  possible  the  segregation  of  the  adult 
and  more  experienced  offenders,  from  the  younger 
and  first-offender  classification.  From  1918  to  1927 
there  were  enrolled  and  living  at  Samarcand  Manor 
the  following  age  classification : — children  of  6 to  10 
years  of  age;  children  in  the  adolescent  years  from 
10  to  16  years ; and  women  ranging  in  ages  from  18 
to  30  years.  About  twelve  years  ago  the  child  wel- 
fare division  made  funds  available  for  foster  home 
care  and  those  under  10  years  were  no  longer  ad- 
mitted at  Samarcand  Manor.  The  Farm  Colony  took 
the  older  women,  leaving  only  the  adolescent  group 
ranging  in  age  from  10  to  16  years  of  age  for  training 
at  the  school.  Then,  and  only  then,  could  a school 
system  be  set  up  that  could  meet  the  needs  of  the 
school-age  children  without  the  bad  influences  of  the 
older  group.  However,  as  a temporary  war  measure 
in  1941  the  policy  was  established,  by  the  then  exist- 
ing board,  to  permit  admission  of  first  offenders  up 
to  18  years  of  age.  This  was  to  be  at  the  discretion 
of  the  superintendent  and  the  classification  com- 
mittee, for  the  duration  of  the  war. 

There  has  been  marked  change  in  attitudes  toward 
the  program  planning  in  residential  schools  for  the 
socially-handicapped  children  in  the  last  two  decades. 
These  growths  of  the  mental  hygiene  movement,  and 
of  preventive  medicine,  and  the  changes  in  social 
philosophy  in  general  have  made  great  impact  upon 
social  welfare  everywhere.  Social  diagnosis  has 
became  more  and  more  a procedure  in  dealing  with 
social  maladjustments  in  adults  and  in  children,  just 
as  medical  diagnosis  has  become  a part  of  the  pre- 
liminary procedure  in  physical  ills. 

Out  of  all  these  grew  a basic  philosophy  upon 
which  all  human  rehabilitation  hinges.  In  other 
words,  in  each  case  one  must  first  find  the  causative 
factors  before  specific  treatment  can  be  intelligently 
outlined.  Progress  in  these  sciences  brought  to  the 
child  welfare  and  case  work  fields  contributions  of 
untold  value.  The  child  is  no  longer  thrown  into  a 
group  and  made  to  win  or  lose.  There  is  only  one 


intelligent  approach  to  the  needs  of  a maladjusted 
child  and  that  is  to  make  this  differential  diagnosis 
and  outline  a specific  plan  or  program  that  will  fit  his 
or  her  individual  needs.  Such  a plan  can  grow  with 
the  child  and  can  adapt  itself  as  it  grows. 

In  1934  there  was  established  a routine  classifi- 
cation study  clinic  by  which  this  differential  ap- 
proach was  made  possible.  A study  of  each  girl 
admitted  has  been  of  immeasurable  value.  It  has 
made  possible  a continuous  and  routine  survey  of 
intake.  This  survey  is  the  hub  around  which  the 
planning  committee  sets  up  the  yearly  school 
schedules.  The  insight  into  each  girl’s  problems — 
mental,  physical  and  social — enables  the  guidance 
personnel  to  help  where  she  needs  help  most,  both 
individually  and  in  her  life  with  the  group. 

The  planning  committee  not  only  takes  cognizance 
of  the  fact  that  the  institutional  experience  is  but  a 
brief  interlude  in  the  girl’s  life,  but  that  that  inter- 
lude should  be  filled  with  the  opportunities  which 
she  has  missed  in  her  home,  in  her  school,  in  her 
church  and  in  her  community.  The  program  is  ever 
changing  to  meet  the  problems  presented  each  year. 

To  carry  out  a diagnostic  clinic  procedure  and 
meet  its  objectives  was,  and  continues  to  be,  a tre- 
mendous undertaking.  It  demanded  closely  coordi- 
nated study  and  observations  within  the  institution. 
It  called  for  analysis  of  social  factors,  medical  re- 
ports, psychological  examinations  and  psychiatric 
study.  It  required  the  skills  of  clinics  throughout 
the  state.  Duke  Hospital,  Duke  University  and  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  have  each  given  gen- 
erously in  helping  to  carry  on  the  work.  It  is  no 
simple  task,  this  one,  of  untangling  a complex  of 
emotional  and  physical  symptoms.  It  calls  for 
scientific  handling  and  skilled  guidance. 

Some  tragic  facts  continue  uppermost  in  the  pic- 
ture presented  by  statistics  which  have  been  com- 
piled over  a period  of  ten  years.  First,  there  is  a 
large  proportion  of  the  young  girls  admitted  who 
are  mentally  deficient.  Second,  many  are  below  the 
mental  level  at  which  social  adjustment  in  a com- 
plex society  will  ever  be  possible.  Third,  a small 
percentage  are  of  the  imbecile  level  and  cannot  fit 
into  a school  plan,  except  in  a custodial  long-time 
training  program. 

To  face  the  needs  of  the  mentally-retarded  a 
school  plan  has  emerged  which  stresses  vocational 
training.  Taking  reading  ability  as  a basis,  the 
home  economics  teachers  fit  their  teaching  to  the 
level  at  which  the  girl  can  accomplish  her  tasks. 
The  director  of  education  arranges  the  classes  at 
three  levels : elementary,  intermediate  and  advanced. 
In  this  way  like  abilities  fall  together  into  vocational 
classes,  playground,  and  department  practice  classes, 
making  a homogeneous  group. 

Academic  classes  meet  the  rigid  requirements  of 
the  public  school  curriculum,  as  to  grades,  subject 
material  and  class  hours.  Teachers  of  both  voca- 
tional and  academic  subjects  receive  credit  for  their 
class  room  work,  according  to  the  standards  set  out 
for  public  school  teaching  and  the  certificate  which 
they  hold. 

The  1933  sterilization  law  which  was  amended  in 
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1935  marked  another  goal  post  in  progressive  legis- 
lation, which  helped  solve  some  problems  of  the 
planning  committee  at  Samarcand  Manor.  After 
careful  study  of  individual  cases  the  committee 
sends  each  year  many  applications  for  eugenical 
sterilization  to  the  Eugenics  Board.  Most  of  the 
cases  recommended  are  both  mentally  and  socially 
feebleminded,  and  in  most  instances,  the  Eugenics 
Board  accepts  the  recommendation  for  sterilization 
operation. 

There  has  been  a steady  movement  in  the  state 
in  the  case  work  and  the  child  welfare  fields  since 
1930.  The  state  department  has  brought  about  close 
cooperation  in  the  relationships  between  the  institu- 
tion and  the  counties.  These  efforts  to  bring  about 
closer  coordination  of  community  resources  and  the 
institution  in  plans  for  each  child  have  been  fruitful. 
The  strengthening  of  casework  techniques  has  im- 
proved the  social  case  histories  made  available  to 
the  classification  committee  at  Samarcand. 

Increase  in  casework  personnel  has  improved  the 
supervision  of  the  girl  when  returned  to  the  com- 
munity. There  is  more  assurance  of  successful  ad- 
justment in  those  counties  where  casework  methods 
are  well  established,  and  when  there  is  adequate 
staff  to  carry  out  recommendations.  The  work  of 
the  institution  is  often  lost  when  community  assist- 
ance, and  interest  in  plans  is  lacking.  There  could 
be  a closer  tie-up  between  the  school  committee  and 
the  agencies,  if  there  were  a resident  caseworker  at 
the  school  who  could  serve  as  consultant  or  liaison 
worker  between  the  institution  and  the  community 
agencies. 

Dr.  Delia  Dixon  Carroll  made  definite  plans  in  the 
early  pioneer  days  for  carrying  out  routine  physical 
examinations  on  admission  and  for  setting  standards 
for  physical  rehabilitation  where  it  was  needed. 
Routine  physical  examinations  have  continued  since 
1918,  and  guidance  of  the  physical  and  mental  health 
of  those  committed  has  been  kept  at  all  times  in  the 
hands  of  a well  qualified  physician.  There  have 
been  changes  in  procedures  as  the  light  of  added 
knowledge  has  suggested  improvement.  During  the 
last  ten  years  the  standard  of  medical  work  has 
been  held  exceptionally  high  under  the  able  direction 
of  Dr.  J.  P.  Bowen. 

A historical  sketch  cannot  fail  to  touch  upon  the 
natural  advantages  of  the  location  of  this  correc- 
tional school.  Located  as  it  is  in  the  sandhills  sec- 
tion there  is  every  opportunity  to  develop  apprecia- 
tion of  the  beautiful.  Surrounded  by  long-leaf  pine 
trees,  flowers  and  birds  it  naturally  followed  that 
nature  study  courses  should  be  a part  of  the  curric- 
ulum. Art  and  music  has  also  become  a traditional 
part  of  the  developmental  history  of  the  school.  May 
Day  and  Commencement  became  an  annual  event  in 
1920.  This  annual  festival  with  its  outdoor  pag- 
eantry is  still  happily  anticipated  by  both  students 
and  “alumnae.”  Judge  F.  M.  Redd,  who  has  been 
an  active  member  of  the  board  for  years,  has  been 
most  active  in  providing  through  gift  funds,  good 
reading,  a good  library  of  recorded  music,  and  recre- 
ational materials  of  all  kinds. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  outstanding  and  positive 


factors  from  the  educational  standpoint  has  been  a 
development  in  recent  years  of  student  participation 
in  their  government  on  the  campus.  In  these  days 
school  authorities  are  stressing  active  participation 
in  community  planning  as  the  best  method  of  train- 
ing for  good  citizenship.  In  1936  a test  of  this 
method  was  started  in  one  of  the  dormitories.  There 
was  installed  there  a system  of  student  government. 
From  this  beginning  has  grown  an  all-pervading 
system  throughout  the  campus.  Each  year  has  seen 
the  students  taking  on  more  and  more  responsibility, 
and  in  direct  ratio,  the  disciplinary  problems  have 
disappeared.  Morale  has  held  up  to  a new  high,  and 
now  during  these  difficult  days  when  help  is  scarce, 
its  value  both  from  administrative  standpoint  and 
the  educational  angle  is  well  demonstrated.  There 
is  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  faculty  as  to  its  merits. 
One  must  not,  however,  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  it 
is  a training  class  in  citizenship  for  children,  and 
will  require  skilled  guidance  and  correction,  if  it  is 
to  be  of  value  from  any  standpoint. 

There  have  been  setbacks  and  shortcomings  in  the 
progress  of  the  school  at  times  in  its  history.  These 
have  been  lived  through  and  overcome.  It  is  whole- 
some to  be  dissatisfied  from  failure  to  reach  ideals 
and  purposes  if  we  also  give  thought  to  achieve- 
ments. Frequently  it  is  noted  that  we  do  dwell  too 
constantly  upon  the  weaknesses  seen  in  our  public 
institutions  and  their  programs.  At  this  time  when 
all  agencies  and  institutions  are  having  most  difficult 
times  holding  the  gains  they  have  made,  it  may  be 
highly  desirable  to  remind  ourselves  of  the  solid 
gains  that  have  been  achieved.  It  is  with  this  pur- 
pose in  mind  that  this  outline  of  history  stresses 
some  of  the  solid  gains  made  over  the  years  in  the 
program  at  Samarcand  Manor  and  throughout  the 
state,  toward  the  rehabilitation  of  juvenile  offenders. 

The  recent  survey  by  the  Osborne  Association  of 
New  York  of  the  institutions  for  juveniles  of  several 
states  calls  attention  in  particular  to  the  far-sighted 
leadership  of  the  pioneers  in  the  planning  of  the 
physical  plant.  Samarcand  Manor  had  foundations 
laid  down  by  its  early  leaders  which,  in  this  recent 
report,  have  given  it  a second-to-none  classification 
on  its  location,  physical  plant  and  basic  philosophy. 
Its  original  ideals  and  purposes  have  been  carried 
forward,  and  it  now  seems  that  they  have  held  close- 
ly to  the  beam  in  a rapidly  changing  world. 

By  the  action  of  the  1943  General  Assembly  there 
was  enacted  a law  which  placed  all  correctional  in- 
stitutions of  the  state  under  the  control  of  a unified 
board.  Governor.  Broughton  has  appointed  the 
members  of  this  board  and  the  program  of  Samar- 
cand Manor  will  again  move  forward,  under  the 
able  leadership  of  a carefully  selected  board.  His- 
tory will  be  in  the  making.  Mrs.  J.  R.  Page,  Dr. 
W.  A.  Stanbury  and  Dr.  A.  M.  Proctor  have  been 
re-appointed  and  will  act  as  executive  committee  at 
Samarcand  Manor.  Under  such  leadership  one  can 
easily  visualize  the  progressive  march  of  this  state- 
wide program  during  the  next  decade  that  will  pay 
a further  tribute  to  the  early  leaders  and  to  the 
ideals  and  purposes  for  which  the  school  was  estab- 
lished. 
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ern  counties.  A fewer  number  of  boys  have  come 
to  the  institution  from  the  counties  in  the  western 
part  of  the  state,  where  the  Negro  population  is 
scattered  in  rural  sections. 

During  the  early  years  of  the  school’s  operation, 
the  boys  received  training  in  farming,  cooking  and 
general  care  of  the  grounds.  Academic  training  was 
given  in  the  elementary  grades  to  a majority  of  the 
boys  in  the  institution.  The  administration  recog- 
nized a need  for  greater  vocational  training  oppor- 
tunities for  the  boys  coming  to  the  institution  in 
order  more  adequately  to  prepare  them  to  take  their 
places  in  the  employment  field  outside  the  institu- 
tion following  their  release.  Between  1935  and 
1942,  training  was  made  available  to  boys  in  car- 
pentry, wood-turning,  brick  masonry,  janitorial  ser- 
vice, laundry  service,  dairying  and  auto  mechanics. 
Boys  with  the  ability  to  advance  in  the  elementary 
grades,  received  class  training  three  days  weekly 
and  spent  the  remainder  of  the  week  in  learning  a 
trade  suited  to  their  needs.  Instruction  was  given 
in  all  of  these  fields  by  a well-trained  personnel  of 
college  graduates  with  special  training.  In  1938, 
classes  in  barber  service  were  started.  Boys  in  these 
classes  were  trained  by  a licensed  barber  who  pre- 
pared them  to  qualify  for  the  state  board  examina- 
tion for  barbers. 

The  institution  glee  club  gave  concerts  from  time 
to  time  in  nearby  cities,  the  State  Prison  and  in  local 
churches.  The  basketball  and  football  teams  played 
in  contest  with  other  school  teams  during  the  ath- 
letic season,  and  also  enjoyed  this  sport  periodically 
in  their  regular  program. 

Attempts  were  made  to  plan  a program  to  meet 
the  needs  of  each  individual  boy  coming  to  the  insti- 
tution. To  further  this  end,  case  work  services  were 
made  available  to  the  institution  in  1937,  at  which 
time  a full-time  case  worker’s  services  were  provid- 
ed by  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Wel- 
fare through  the  child  welfare  division.  Between 
1937  and  1943,  intensive  studies  were  made  of  the 
intake  and  discharge  procedures  in  the  institution. 
This  service  led  to  the  establishing  of  definite  prac- 
tices regarding  admissions,  conditional  releases,  final 
discharges,  and  re-admissions.  Prior  to  this  service 
in  the  institution,  all  children  committed  by  the 
courts  were  accepted  for  admission  without  thought 
being  given  to  any  social  study  of  the  particular 
child  and  his  needs. 

As  a result  of  the  case  work  interpretation  given 
through  contacts  with  the  county  and  through  cor- 
respondence with  juvenile  court  officials  and  super- 
intendents of  public  welfare  in  the  several  counties, 
attempts  were  made  to  place  some  children  on  pro- 
bation in  their  own  homes,  and  to  place  others  in 
suitable  foster  homes  for  a trial  before  accepting 
them  for  admission  to  the  institution.  This  study 
of  intake  made  possible  a more  careful  selection  of 
the  child  given  institutional  care.  Attempts  were 
also  made  to  place  each  boy  when  eligible  for  release 
in  an  environment  where  he  could  continue  as  far 


as  possible  the  development  which  he  had  begun 
during  his  stay  in  the  training  school. 

Individual  studes  have  been  made  of  boys  trans- 
ferred to  the  training  school  from  the  state  prison 
camps  and  of  boys  who  had  escaped  and  were  later 
returned  to  the  institution.  To  bring  about  a better 
understanding  of  the  child’s  needs  in  the  institution, 
classification  clinics  were  held  periodically  and  the 
staff  members  encouraged  to  participate  in  them. 
Psychological  services  were  also  made  available  to 
the  study  of  the  boys  in  the  institution  through  ser- 
vices of  the  division  of  mental  hygiene  of  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare. 

• 

STATE  FARM  COLONY 

(Continued  from  Page  6) 

Dr.  Thomas  Leslie  Lee,  F.A.C.S.,  and  standards  of 
nursing  and  health  work  must  meet  with  his  ap- 
proval. When  a girl  enters  the  Colony,  a careful 
study  is  made  of  her  physical,  mental,  moral  and 
social  makeup  and  her  educational  status.  Informa- 
tion regarding  her  past  environment  and  previous 
history,  as  well  as  her  family  history,  is  obtained 
from  her  county  welfare  superintendent.  A com- 
plete physical  examination  is  made  on  admission, 
and  at  all  times  special  emphasis  is  placed  on  health 
rehabilitation. 

A woman’s  social  rehabilitation  is  provided  for 
through  the  various  work  and  training  activities  of 
the  school:  sewing,  cooking,  laundry  work,  general 
housework,  light  farm  work,  regular  school  classes 
in  adult  education,  also  weaving  and  other  types  of 
handicraft.  Music  and  recreation  also  offer  oppor- 
tunities for  developing  integrated  personalities  and 
better  social  adjustment. 

A very  important  part  of  a woman’s  adjustment 
depends  upon  her  parole  placement.  This  is  most 
carefully  worked  out  and  a great  deal  of  time  given 
to  her  close  supervision  during  the  early  stages  of 
her  progress  in  community  living. 

Surely,  out  of  the  hundreds  of  white  women  in 
the  state  desperately  needing  such  a training  pro- 
gram as  the  Colony  provides,  it  should  be  possible 
to  select  those  who  can  best  profit  from  such  a pro- 
gram and  make  the  biggest  contribution  thereafter 
to  their  own  homes,  their  own  communities  and  the 
general  welfare  of  the  state. 

• — 

MRS.  BOST  RESIGNS 

(Continued  from  Page  14) 

facility  that  had  not  existed  before  because  of  lack 
of  proper  space. 

Mrs.  Bost  served  under  four  governors  and  is  the 
third  person  to  head  the  administrative  phase  of  the 
state’s  welfare  program  since  the  office  was  estab- 
lished in  1917.  Roland  F.  Beasley,  Monroe,  was  first 
named  commissioner  and  served  until  1920  when 
Mrs.  Kate  Burr  Johnson  was  named  his  successor. 
Mrs.  Bost  was  appointed  commissioner  April  1,  1930 
when  Mrs.  Johnson  left  North  Carolina  for  New 
Jersey. 

Mrs.  Bost  is  a charter  member  of  the  American 
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Public  Welfare  Association  and  is  at  present  a mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  directors  of  that  organization. 
She  is  one  of  the  four  or  five  women  who  head  state 
welfare  administration  in  the  nation  and  in  length 
of  service  ranks  second  among  state  welfare  com- 
missioners. 

She  has  for  years  been  a member  of  both  the  State 
Conference  for  Social  Service  and  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Social  Work,  serving  as  president  of  the 
North  Carolina  organization  in  1937-38. 

The  Woman’s  College  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  where  Mrs.  Bost  was  graduated  in  1903 
awarded  her  an  honorary  Doctor  of  Laws  degree  in 
1942.  Since  1934  she  has  been  chairman  of  the 
Eugenics  Board  of  North  Carolina  and  is  ex  officio 
a member  of  the  State  Commission  for  the  Blind  and 
the  Board  of  Correction  and  Training.  She  is  now 
serving  on  the  State  Recreation  Commission  and  is 
a member  of  the  State  Council  of  Defense. 

In  1941-42  Mrs.  Bost  served  as  vice-chairman  of 
the  National  Council  of  State  Public  Assistance  and 
Welfare  Administrators. 

# 

IMPROVEMENT  OF  PLANTS 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 

on  hand  for  a year  and  no  painters  have  been  found 
to  do  the  job.  The  superintendents  of  the  schools  are 
indeed  short-handed  and  at  every  school,  from  the 
superintendent  on  down,  the  staff  is  putting  in  many 
extra  hours  trying  to  spread  the  work  so  that  the 
job  may  be  done. 

The  schools  are  not  on  short  rations  because  each 
school  operates  a large  farm.  There  is,  however,  at 
some  of  the  schools  a shortage  of  textile  goods  such 
as  sheets,  towels,  pajamas,  clothing,  and  mattresses. 
Even  beds  are  needed  in  some  instances.  Plumbing 
and  heating  repairs,  which  are  continually  needed, 
are  hard  to  get  and  of  poor  quality,  and  if  obtained 
are  hard  to  get  installed  because  of  the  lack  of 
mechanics.  The  farm  machinery  is  in  fair  shape, 
but  some  is  needed.  All  of  the  schools  have  sufficient 
live  stock  and  some  have  a surplus.  It  is  the  purpose 
of  the  board  to  remedy  all  these  situations  to  the  best 
of  its  ability,  and  the  budget  bureau  has  shown  fine 
cooperation  in  its  willingness  to  work  with  the  board 
in  any  emergency. 

The  training  schools  in  North  Carolina  have  not 
felt  the  pressure  in  the  increasing  of  population. 
That  would  be  expected  with  the  general  publicity 
given  to  the  increase  in  juvenile  delinquency.  Some 
institutions  have  been  experiencing  a gradual  in- 
crease in  population,  but  no  school  is  filled  to  capacity 
at  the  present  time.  This,  perhaps,  is  due  to  the  ease 
in  which  money  can  be  made,  the  abundance  of  jobs, 
Army  and  Navy  enlistments,  and  the  improved  work 
of  welfare  agencies  in  the  county.  These  welfare 
people  in  the  counties  are  the  real  servants  of  the 
people.  But  for  the  handling  of  thousands  of  juvenile 
cases  at  home,  the  training  schools  would  be  filled  to 
overflowing. 

The  board  is  faced  with  the  directive  of  establish- 
ing a school  for  Negro  girls,  the  only  delinquent 
group  for  which  no  previous  provision  has  been  made 


in  the  state.  The  Negroes  of  North  Carolina,  par- 
ticularly the  Negro  Women’s  Clubs,  have  been  active 
for  years  toward  getting  this  school  established. 
Years  ago  they  started  a little  school  “on  their  own” 
purely  by  private  subscriptions  with  the  hope  that 
the  state  sometime  would  take  over.  This  was  never 
done  and  the  school  was  closed.  Now  the  legislation 
has  been  enacted  with  a very  small  appropriation 
for  maintenance.  The  only  hope  the  board  has  in 
starting  this  school  is  to  find  a building  or  buildings, 
not  now  in  use,  which  could  be  converted  to  such  use. 

The  Women’s  Clubs  of  the  state  are  already  active 
in  trying  to  locate  such  a place  and  an  advisory  Negro 
board  has  been  appointed  to  assist  in  starting  the 
new  school.  There  is  no  lack  of  interest  on  the  part 
of  the  Governor,  the  Board  of  Correction  and  Train- 
ing, or  the  Negro  population.  The  problem  is  start- 
ing the  school  under  war  conditions. 

The  State  of  North  Carolina  can  be  congratulated 
on  its  Board  of  Correction  and  Training.  The  Gov- 
ernor did  a fine  job  in  selecting  a board  of  business 
and  professional  men  and  women  of  such  high 
caliber.  The  chairman,  Clyde  A.  Dillon,  took  time  off 
from  his  business  to  visit  every  school  at  his  own 
expense,  and  other  board  members  have  said  they 
plan  to  do  the  same  thing.  While  handicapped  by 
being  unable  to  secure  material  for  necessary  im- 
provements and  personnel  to  augment  school  staffs, 
the  members  of  the  board  are  determined  to  see  that 
everything  possible  is  done  for  the  delinquent  boy  or 
girl  placed  in  their  care.  This  not  only  includes 
comfortable  and  pleasant  surroundings  but  training 
in  body,  mind,  and  spirit. 

• 

NEGRO  GIRLS'  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

(Continued  from  Page  6) 

High  Point ; backed  by  the  energetic  president,  Mrs. 
Marie  Clinton  of  Charlotte,  worked  side  by  side  and 
in  one  year  $3,000  in  additional  funds  was  raised  to 
begin  the  work  of  building  the  home. 

One  of  the  greatest  construction  expenses  was  in 
obtaining  water.  Several  attempts  at  a deep  well 
were  made  and  finally,  at  a cost  of  $1,800  or  more, 
the  home  was  able  to  furnish  water  for  the  well- 
equipped  Bickett  cottage  which  housed  26  girls,  the 
first  of  whom  came  from  Charlotte. 

Mrs.  Janie  Porter  Barrett  of  Peaks,  the  Virginia 
Industrial  School  for  delinquent  Negro  girls,  sent 
one  of  that  institution’s  matrons  and  a strong,  hard- 
working guard  who  for  three  or  four  years  managed 
to  keep  things  going. 

As  soon  as  the  Efland  home  was  opened  welfare 
workers,  sheriffs  and  police  came  frequently  without 
notice  and  literally  “shoved”  the  children  in  on  the 
home  without  a dollar  being  contributed  toward 
their  expense. 

There  were  other  women  like  Mrs.  A.  B.  Nelson, 
Greensboro;  Mrs.  Maggie  Jones,  Asheville;  Mrs. 
R.  E.  Watts,  Raleigh,  and  Mrs.  Lula  Kelsey,  Salis- 
bury, who  fell  in  line  and  worked  zealously  to  keep 
heads  above  water.  It  was  the  North  Carolina  Mu- 
tual Insurance  Company  of  Durham  that  came  to 
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the  rescue  when  the  operators  were  about  to  sink 
and  loaned  the  money  to  secure  the  property. 

The  federation  often  went  to  legislative  doors  ask- 
ing appropriations,  was  kindly  received,  but  was 
refused.  One  representative  said:  “North  Carolina 
would  be  swamped  if  we  attempted  to  take  care  of 
delinquent  Negro  women.” 

Finally  in  1927  the  legislature  voted  $2,000  per 
biennium  toward  the  support  of  Efland  Home  and 
from  this  time  on  the  appropriation  was  supple- 
mented by  funds  raised  by  the  North  Carolina  Fed- 
eration of  Negro  Women’s  Clubs.  The  farm  was 
cultivated  and  contributed  much  toward  the  support 
of  the  school.  Hogs,  chickens  and  a cow  added  to 
the  income.  The  girls  canned  hundreds  of  quarts 
of  fruits  and  vegetables.  The  state  vocational  agri- 
culturists under  Professor  S.  B.  Simmons  landscaped 
and  beautified  the  grounds. 

Here  some  mention  must  be  made  of  Lieutenant 
Lawrence  Oxley,  who  dramatically  proposed  walk- 
ing in  to  the  governor’s  office  and  placing  upon  the 
governor’s  desk  the  deed  to  the  property  as  a gesture 
that  would  turn  the  trick  of  better  state  support. 
Eleven  Negro  trustees  signed  notes  and  made  their 
gifts  to  make  possible  the  purchase  of  the  property. 

When  the  news  reached  the  women  that  the 
gesture  had  failed,  Negro  club  women  became  dis- 
couraged and  realized  it  would  continue  to  be  an 
uphill  struggle  in  the  years  that  followed.  W.  G. 
Pearson  of  Durham  husbanded  resources  during  the 
20  years  struggle  Efland  Home  made  and  gave  his 
services  and  those  of  his  secretary  to  the  careful 
keeping  of  accounts  and  making  annual  reports. 
More  than  $20,000  was  spent  on  buildings,  equip- 
ment and  maintenance  by  the  Negro  women  of  the 
state  during  those  years  when  Efland  sheltered 
more  than  125  girls,  many  of  whom  found  their  way 
to  a better  life. 

Struggling  thus  through  the  years  with  insuffi- 
cient funds  to  meet  the  great  demand  forced  on  it, 
Efland  Home  closed  its  doors  March  1,  1939  and  even 
this  small  resource  was  no  longer  available  to  care 
for  a small  portion  of  the  delinquent  Negro  girls. 

The  fight  for  the  establishment  of  the  institution 
for  Negro  girls  was  continued,  however,  and  the 
General  Assembly  of  1941  empowered  the  governor 
to  name  a commission  to  study  the  need  for  and 
plans  and  proposals  for  establishing  such  a school. 
To  this  commission  Governor  Broughton  named  Dr. 
W.  A.  Stanbury  of  Winston-Salem  as  chairman ; 
Mrs.  Lula  S.  Kelsey,  Salisbury;  Irving  Carlyle, 
Winston-Salem;  A.  B.  Stoney,  Morganton,  and 
Bishop  Edwin  A.  Penick,  Raleigh.  The  commis- 
sion’s report  to  the  governor  resulted  in  the  1943 
General  Assembly  authorizing,  under  direction  of 
the  new  Board  of  Correction  and  Training,  the  es- 
tablishment on  a temporary  basis  of  the  State  Train- 
ing School  for  Negro  Girls. 

Because  of  war  conditions  preventing  new  con- 
struction the  school  will  go  through  its  first  years 
in  the  most  suitable  facility  obtainable  by  the  state 
and  until  succeeding  legislatures  and  conditions 


make  possible  the  erection  of  a permanent  physical 
plant.  Thus,  even  though  it  will  at  first  be  in  tem- 
porary quarters,  the  dream  and  struggle  of  many 
decades  has  finally  come  into  permanence  in  recog- 
nition by  the  State  of  North  Carolina  of  its  definite 
responsibility  of  providing  for  its  delinquent  Negro 
girls  the  same  care  afforded  white  girls  and  to  boys 
of  both  races. 

: © 

PONDER  EMPLOYED 

Graham  Ponder,  former  welfare  superintendent 
in  Hyde  county,  has  been  employed  as  field  represen- 
tative for  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public 
Welfare. 

A native  of  Asheville,  Ponder  received  his  educa- 
tion in  the  Buncombe  county  schools,  later  attending 
Biltmore  College.  He  was  graduated  in  1938  from 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  where  he  returned 
later  for  special  studies  in  social  work. 

Ponder  at  one  time  was  park  manager  for  the  city 
of  Asheville  and  served  as  caseworker  with  the  Car- 
teret county  and  the  Lenoir  county  welfare  depart- 
ments. He  became  head  of  the  Hyde  county  depart- 
ment in  July  1941. 

As  field  representative  for  the  State  department 
Ponder  will  replace  Mrs.  Margaret  Wilson,  who  re- 
signed to  join  her  husband  at  his  station  in  Texas. 
From  headquarters  in  Greensboro  he  will  serve  the 
following  counties:  Alleghany,  Ashe,  Caswell, 
Forsyth,  Guilford,  Rockingham,  Stokes,  Surry, 
Wilkes  and  Yadkin. 

• 

BOOK  REVIEWS 

The  Case  Worker  and  Family  Planning — Planned 
Parenthood  Federation  of  America,  Inc.,  New  York, 
1943.  43  pp. 

Practically  every  case  worker  in  public  and  private  agencies 
comes  up  against  the  question  of  the  size  of  client  families, 
whether  or  not  there  should  be  more  children,  whether  or  not 
this  is  the  time  for  them  to  arrive,  whether  or  not  birth  con- 
trol is  a solution  for  this  particular  family,  what  the  worker 
herself  thinks  about  it  and  many  other  aspects  of  family 
planning.  Often  the  case  worker  is  uninformed  or  has  a 
somewhat  confused  background  of  knowledge  to  draw  upon. 
She  may  have  very  strong  convictions,  pro  or  con,  in  reference 
to  any  aspect  of  family  planning.  The  advantages  of  this 
pamphlet  is  that  it  is  comprehensive  as  well  as  concise  and 
brief.  It  gives  a great  deal  of  just  the  right  kind  of  informa- 
tion and  presents  facts  on  a multitude  of  problems  which  the 
case  worker  has  to  face  in  her  work  with  parents  where  this 
problem  is  present. 

Since  North  Carolina  is  one  of  the  seven  states  in  which 
pregnancy  spacing  is  a part  of  the  public  health  program,  this 
pamphlet  should  be  of  especial  interest  to  workers  in  public 
health  agencies  of  the  state.  It  carries  out  the  theme  of  under- 
standing and  treatment  of  individual  problems.  Containing 
less  than  fifty  pages  it  is  paragraphed  in  such  a way  that  the 
subject  matter  is  quickly  found  and  is  written  so  concisely 
that  the  caseworker  can  read  a paragraph  and  lay  the  pamph- 
let down  without  disturbing  continuity  when  she  picks  it  up 
again. — Anna  A.  Cassatt. 
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INDIVIDUAL  PLANNING  FOR  CHILD 
WILL  EASE  WORK  FOR  INSTITUTON 

By  Ethel  Speas 

Every  well-constructed  building  necessitates  a 
plan  for  which  hours  of  tedious  work  has  been  spent. 
In  addition  to  the  blue  print  skilled  workmen  are 
engaged  who  know  how  to  follow  the  plan.  Neither 
the  plan  nor  the  workmen  are  sufficient  alone.  Care- 
fully drawn  plans  for  a magnificent  cathedral,  if 
carried  out  by  unskilled  workmen,  might  become  a 
structure  entirely  different  from  the  original  design. 

So  it  is  with  boys  and  girls  who  come  to  social 
agencies.  There  must  be  careful  planning  and  there 
must  be  workers  who  know  how  to  follow  the  plan. 
Unfortunately  many  children  are  not  reached  by  the 
social  agency  in  time  for  the  most  effective  plan  to 
be  made  for  them.  Too  often  their  problem  has 
already  become  acute. 

Perhaps  an  offense  has  been  committed  and  the 
child  has  been  brought  into  juvenile  court  before  a 
thorough  study  of  the  case  has  been  made.  If  this  is 
the  situation,  the  worker  is  faced  with  difficulty. 
She  usually  has  to  deal  with  pressure  on  the  part  of 
someone  who  insists  on  the  child  receiving  punish- 
ment for  the  act  committed  rather  than  giving  time 
for  study  and  treatment  of  the  cause.  As  the  result, 
the  child  is  sent  to  the  training  school  for  juvenile 
delinquents,  in  many  instances,  before  an  under- 
standing of  his  behavior  is  found  and  dealt  with 
according  to  the  needs  in  the  individual  case. 

In  other  cases,  however,  workers  are  able  to  make 
and  carry  out  constructive  plans  for  a child,  realizing 
that  it  is  necessary  to  know  him  in  his  physical, 
mental,  environmental,  and  emotional  make-up. 
Time  is  an  important  factor  in  this  process  for  there 
is  no  formula  for  a short  cut  in  understanding  and 
dealing  with  human  behavior. 

Some  children,  even  though  their  problems  are 
deepseated  will,  with  careful  guidance,  be  able  to 
adjust  in  their  own  homes.  Others  will  thrive  in 
foster  homes.  The  latter  calls  for  the  interest  and 
understanding  of  the  layman  as  well  as  the  pro- 
fessional worker  if  this  form  of  treatment  is  made 
successful.  To  illustrate,  a county  commissioner  in 
one  county  became  interested  in  a teen-aged  boy  who 
came  before  the  court  and  in  turn  entered  plans  with 
the  welfare  department  to  take  the  boy  into  his  own 
home.  An  agreement  was  made  in  which  the  boy, 
the  commissioner  and  the  agency  participated,  for 
the  boy  to  receive  a definite  share  in  the  tobacco  crop 
in  payment  for  his  work.  This  boy  was  able  to 
return  to  his  own  home  later  after  certain  adjust- 
ments were  made  with  the  family.  One  real  factor 
which  worked  toward  this  boy’s  success  was  the 
interest  this  man  showed  in  him.  He  was  convinced 
that  somebody  cared.  Many  other  children  have 
been  equally  successful  in  a foster  home  placement 
where  they  were  given  security  and  understanding. 

There  are  other  children  who  may  not  be  able  to 
make  an  adjustment,  for  the  time  being,  either  in 
their  own  home  or  in  a foster  home.  The  so-called 


delinquent  boy  and  girl,  are  for  the  most  part,  found 
in  this  group.  Almost  invariably,  these  children 
come  from  inadequate  homes  and  are  suffering  with 
fear  and  the  sense  of  not  belonging.  Some  of  these 
children  profit  by  a temporary  period  in  a training 
school  for  juvenile  delinquents. 

The  extent  to  which  this  form  of  care  is  successful 
depends  largely  on  how  well  the  referral  agency  and 
the  training  school  understand  the  needs  of  the  child 
and  are  able  to  coordinate  their  efforts  in  the  treat- 
ment plan. 

An  example  of  how  it  is  possible  for  the  social 
agency  and  training  school  to  work  together  toward 
the  best  interest  of  the  individual  child  is  shown  in 
the  case  of  “Jerry.”  The  complaint  made  against 
Jerry  when  he  came  to  the  attention  of  the  social 
agency  at  the  age  of  ten  years  was  that  he  took 
things  which  did  not  belong  to  him,  he  would  not 
stay  at  home,  nor  would  he  go  to  school. 

A study  of  the  case  showed  that  Jerry’s  mother 
was  dead,  his  father  drank  to  excess  and  did  not  pro- 
vide for  the  family  of  four  children  of  whom  Jerry 
was  the  oldest.  The  children  were  hungry  and 
suffering  from  malnutrition.  They  were  entirely 
unaccustomed  to  guidance  and  discipline.  The  de- 
cision to  send  Jerry  to  a training  school  was  based 
on  the  fact  that  he  needed  discipline  and  training 
which  he  was  unable  to  take  in  his  community  until 
he  could  overcome  his  confusion. 

Jerry  was  allowed  to  share  in  the  plan  for  him  as 
much  as  possible.  The  worker  responsible  for  his 
case  accompanied  him  to  the  school.  Here  a con- 
ference was  held  with  a worker  at  the  school  for  the 
purpose  of  helping  the  school  in  knowing  Jerry.  A 
social  history  including  a report  of  the  physical  and 
psychological  examination  was  discussed.  At  this 
time  tentative  plans  were  made  whereby  the  two 
workers  could  work  together  during  Jerry’s  stay  in 
the  training  school.  Jerry  was  introduced  to  the 
worker  at  the  school  and  told  that  he  could  have  him 
for  a friend. 

When  the  case  worker  left  the  school  that  day  she 
knew  that  her  responsibility  had  not  ended.  Jerry 
needed  her  even  more  than  he  did  before  he  left 
home.  As  a part  of  the  plan,  the  training  school 
worker  is  keeping  the  worker  at  home  informed  as  to 
Jerry’s  progress.  The  worker  at  home  is  careful  to 
see  that  Jerry  hears  from  his  family  and  that  he  is 
remembered  especially  on  his  birthday  and  holidays. 

These  so-called  little  things,  which  mean  so  much 
to  children,  will  help  Jerry  to  be  ready  to  make  an 
adjustment  in  community  life.  The  time  for  Jerry 
to  leave  the  training  school  will  be  decided  jointly  by 
the  training  school  and  the  social  agency.  Each  has 
an  important  part  to  play  in  this  decision  as  well  as 
in  the  supervisory  period  which  follows  the  training 
school  period. 


It  is  not  intended  to  give  the  impression  that  this 
case  has  been  worked  with  in  an  ideal  manner  in 
every  respect.  There  are,  however,  other  cases  that 
get  far  less  attention  than  this  one.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  we  cannot;  expect;  a high ‘percentage;  of 
success  with  children’  lirrJesS  ’ovfr  wbrk.  js  well  ’done.: _ ’ 
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WHAT  ARE  THE  SERVICES  OF  A 

COUNTY  WELFARE  DEPARTMENT 


In  order  that  the  people  of  his  county  might  be- 
come acquainted  with  all  of  the  varied  services 
available  at  the  Durham  county  welfare  department, 
Superintendent  W.  E.  Stanley  prepared  for  distri- 
bution in  Durham  county  a comprehensive  list  of 
the  department’s  service  activities. 

The  same  list  of  available  services  with  slight 
modification  to  fit  local  situations  would  apply  to  each 
county  department  in  North  Carolina.  In  Durham 
county,  according  to  Stanley,  the  department’s  du- 
ties and  responsibilities  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  superintendent  is  designated  by  law  as  chief  proba- 
tion officer.  This  responsibility  is  delegated  to  the  Juvenile 
Court,  however,  social  histories  are  sometimes  prepared  in 
those  cases. 

2.  Child  welfare  services:  Work  with  unmarried  mothers, 
placement  of  children,  finding  foster  homes,  adoptions  and 
behavior  problems. 

3.  Foster  day  care  program:  Day  time  care  for  the  chil- 
dren of  working  mothers  and  consulting  service. 

4.  Services  to  the  blind:  Carried  on  by  a special  case 
worker  for  the  blind,  who  is  qualified  to  teach  handicrafts  and 
Braille. 

5.  Recommendation  to  county  commissioners  regarding  ap- 
plications for  admission  to  the  county  home. 

6.  Investigation  of  applicants  for  admission  to  county  in- 
firmary and  county  insane  ward. 

7.  Services  to  the  parolee,  both  state  and  federal,  including 
monthly  reports  to  the  commissioner  of  paroles. 

8.  Investigations  of  applications  for  admission  to  the  state 
tuberculosis  sanatorium. 

9.  Completion  of  sterilization  forms  for  presentation  to  the 
State  Eugenics  Board;  then  making  arrangements  for  hos- 
pitalization. 

10.  Investigations  for  draft  boards:  Clearing  questions 
relative  to  the  support  of  families,  hardship  cases,  and  those 
pertaining  to  requests  for  discharge. 

11.  Investigations  for  clerk  of  Superior  court  regarding 
decisions  in  the  disbursement  of  money  left  to  minors,  acting 
as  next-of-friend  in  some  situations. 

12.  Cooperation  with  sheriff,  and  clerk  of  Superior  court 
in  the  commitment  of  insane  persons.  Oftentimes  necessary 
to  arrange  for  examination  at  hospital  to  aid  with  completion 
of  application. 

13.  Investigations  of  out-of-town  inquiries  from  other  coun- 
ties and  states. 

14.  Investigation  and  completion  of  applications  for  ad- 
mission to  Caswell  Training  School  for  the  feeble-minded. 

15.  Investigation  and  recommendations  from  a financial 
standpoint,  to  the  crippled  children’s  division  of  the  State 
Board  of  Health.  (Medical  treatment  for  those  under  16 
years  of  age.) 

16.  Referral  to  and  investigations  for  the  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation Department.  (Training  program  for  the  handi- 
capped adult.) 

17.  Referral  of  indigent  persons  needing  medical  attention 
to  the  local  clinics,  sometimes  necessitating  planning  for  trans- 
portation. 

18.  Verification  of  legal  residence  of  patients  in  hospitals 
for  the  department  of  hospitalization. 

19.  Issuance  of  employment  certificates  to  minors  from  12 
to  18  years  of  age. 

20.  Reporting  cases  of  violation  of  the  wage  and  hour  act 
to  the  State  Department  of  Labor. 

21  Investigation  and  recommendation  for  admission  of  all 
children  to  Wright  Refuge.  Follow-up  work  with  families 
and  returning  children  at  the  proper  time. 


DR.  WINSTON  TO  SUCCEED  MRS.  BOST 


Dr.  Ellen  Black  Winston,  for  the  last  four  years 
head  of  the  Meredith  College  sociology  depart- 
ment, has  been  named  by  the  State  Board  of  Char- 
ities and  Public  Welfare  to  succeed  Mrs.  W.  T. 
Bost  as  commissioner.  Dr.  Winston  will  enter  her 
new  duties  June  1 at  the  close  of  the  college  year. 
The  story  of  her  appointment  and  her  achieve- 
ments will  be  carried  in  the  next  issue. 


22.  Making  arrangements  for  admission  of  eligible  chil- 
dren to  the  State  School  for  the  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind — 
colored  and  white. 

23.  Service  to  transients,  especially  verification  of  settle- 
ment of  many  of  these  individuals  for  other  agencies. 

24.  Aid  in  preparing  applications  in  the  cases  of  children 
needing  orphanage  care. 

25.  Follow-up  work  with  probated  persons  from  the  State 
Hospitals. 

26.  Cooperation  with  individuals  and  with  the  courts  in 
non-support  cases.  Collecting  of  money  and  disbursement  of 
it  to  the  proper  persons. 

27.  Determining  eligibility  for  permits  to  solicit — applies 
to  organized  groups  as  well  as  individuals.  A local  committee 
has  been  formed  to  function  in  this  capacity  now. 

28.  Returning  ex-prisoners  to  place  of  legal  settlement  at 
the  request  of  county  and  prison  officials. 

29.  Investigation  of  applications  for  children  under  16 
years  of  age,  seeking  admission  to  the  Orthopedic  Hospital. 
Follow-up  planning  with  families,  sometimes  entails  transpor- 
tation problems. 

30.  Investigations  and  completion  of  social  histories  neces- 
sary for  admission  of  persons  to  the  state  correctional  insti- 
tutions. 

31.  Investigations  and  recommendations  for  courts  regard- 
ing narcotic  cases. 

In  addition  to  the  above  list,  the  Durham  county  welfare 
department  renders  other  miscellaneous  services  which  are 
not  commonly  known  by  the  public. 

NOTES:  The  welfare  department  cooperates  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  and  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Public  Welfare,  in  providing  a field 
training  program  for  the  students  who  are  majoring 
in  social  work. 

The  welfare  department  reports  and  clears  all  cases 
with  the  Durham  central  index. 

At  Christmas  the  department  serves  as  a clearing 
house  for  the  extensive  program  put  on  by  the  com- 
munity for  furnishing  Christmas  cheer  to  the  more 
unfortunate  families.  In  addition,  it  investigates  all 
referrals  for  this  aid  and  cooperates  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  special  baskets,  gifts,  and  toys. 

Members  of  the  department  cooperate  in  the  pro- 
grams of  the  O.C.D. — serving  in  emergency  welfare 
stations,  control  center  (no  longer  manned  by  volun- 
teers) and  as  air  raid  wardens. 

The  department  gives  information  on  request  from 
citizens  and  organizations,  when  such  information  is 
not  restricted. 

The  following  assistance  programs  are  handled  by  the  de- 
partment: 

I.  Public  Assistance: 

A.  Old  age  assistance  (federal,  state,  county). 

B.  Aid  to  dependent  children  (federal,  state,  county). 

C.  Aid  to  the  blind  (federal,  state,  county).  Funds 
for  direct  grant,  operation  and  rehabilitation  plans 
and  also  purchase  of  glasses  and  payment  for  cer- 
tain operations,  made  possible  through  local  blind 
association. 

II.  General  Assistance:  A.  From  city  and  county  funds. 
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North  Carolina  Recognises  53  Years  Welfare 
Service  by  Testimonial  to  William  A.  Blair 


GOVERNOR  BROUGHTON  PRESENTING  INSCRIPTION  TO  COLONEL  BLAIR  APRIL  19 


The  State  of  North  Carolina  recognized  formally 
on  April  19  more  than  50  years  of  service  to  public 
welfare  by  one  of  its  citizens.  William  Allen  Blair 
of  Winston-Salem  on  that  date  was  presented  by 
Governor  Broughton  with  an  inscription  setting 
forth  his  record  and  signed  by  the  Council  of  State. 

Witnessing  the  ceremony  in  the  Governor’s  office 
were  members  of  Mr.  Blair’s  family,  state  officials, 
social  workers,  and  prominent  citizens  who  had  come 
to  help  pay  him  tribute. 


The  Forsyth  county  citizen  was  appointed  to  the 
old  Board  of  Public  Charities  by  Governor  Holt  in 
1891  and  became  its  chairman  in  1904.  Thus  he  has 
served  on  the  board  53  years  and  has  been  its  chair- 
man for  40  years. 

BROUGHTON’S  PRESENTATION  to 

In  presenting  the  testimonial  Governor  Broughton 
said : 

“We  gather  here  this  morning  for  a celebrations- 
unique  in  the  history  of  North  Carolina,  and  perhaps 
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in  the  entire  history  of  state  government  in  the 
United  States.  We  meet  to  give  recognition  and  to 
confer  honor  upon  a man  who  has  for  more  than  half 
a century  devoted  his  life  and  his  talents,  his  per- 
sonality and  his  time  to  one  cause,  and  that  to  the 
cause  of  human  welfare.  I doubt  that  his  career  can 
be  equaled  anywhere  in  the  United  States.  I doubt 
if  in  the  entire  American  nation  there  is  a state 
which  has  had  anything  like  the  continuity  of  direc- 
tion, or  indeed  of  purpose,  in  its  public  welfare  pro- 
gram as  has  the  State  of  North  Carolina. 

“This  is  one  of  the  few  states  in  which  the  welfare 
of  human  beings  is  put  into  the  constitution  of  the 
state  and  made  mandatory  upon  the  state  govern- 
ment and  upon  the  legislative  body.  To  the  credit 
of  those  who  framed  the  constitution  of  our  state, 
not  withstanding  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
constitution  was  adopted  it  should  be  said  that  it  is 
one  of  the  outstanding  documents  of  this  nation.  In 
that  constitution  there  was  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  the  helpless  and  the  handicapped  should  be 
made  the  wards  of  the  public  and  not  left  to  senti- 
ment because  sentiment  can  change.  For  that  reason 
this  is  one  of  the  few  states  that  recognizes  public 
welfare  in  its  constitution  and  gives  a mandate  to  its 
legislature  to  develop  a suitable  program.  So  we  do 
have  in  the  state  a constitutional  Board  of  Charities 
and  Public  Welfare ; the  original  name  was  the  Board 
of  Public  Charities. 

“Another  significant  and  unique  thing  is  that 
while  the  board  was  set  up  under  the  Constitution  of 
1868,  we  have  had  in  that  long  period  only  four  chair- 
men of  this  board.  I have  no  doubt  that  there  are 
those  who  thought  that  perhaps  Colonel  Blair  had 
been  the  only  chairman,  and,  if  measured  in  achieve- 
ment, we  may  reach  that  conclusion,  but  as  we  look 
at  him  with  his  youthful  eye  and  still  vigorous  man- 
ner and  more  than  that,  a youthful  heart,  we  could 
not  expect  the  period  of  his  service  to  run  quite  that 
long. 

“I  think  it  is  significant  that  in  the  field  of  human 
welfare  we  have  subordinated  politics  to  a doctrine 
of  genuine  service  in  the  state  government,  with  the 
drafters  of  the  Constitution  of  1868  determining  that 
politics  should  play  no  part  in  shaping  a welfare  pro- 
gram. No  person  can  say  truthfully  that  politics 
has  had  to  do  with  our  public  welfare  program  in 
North  Carolina.  Members  of  outstanding  character, 


without  respect  to  political  affiliations,  have  been 
selected  for  this  honorable  place.  The  fact  is  signifi- 
cant that  we  have  not  let  this  agency  of  government 
be  subjected  to  conditions  and  changes  that  ordi- 
narily accompany  political  changes  within  the  state 
government.  I think  the  fact  that  our  early  consti- 
tutional recognition  of  welfare  as  a part  of  national 
and  state  responsibility  is  significant. 

“The  fact  that  we  have  had  only  four  chairmen  in 
seventy-six  years  is  even  more  significant;  and  here 
today  is  this  unusual  man  who  has  been  chairman  of 
this  board  for  forty  years  and  a member  of  the 
board  for  fifty-three  years.  I doubt  if  in  all  the 
United  States  there  is  a record  equal  to  that.  But 
the  mere  span  of  time  is  not  enough  to  mark  great- 
ness— time  marks  existence — but  this  man’s  time 
has  been  marked  by  a service  to  his  fellowman  and  a 
sincere  devotion  to  the  agency  of  which  he  has  been 
the  only  chairman  for  forty  years.  I remember,  too, 
at  the  time  he  became  chairman  there  wasn’t  a single 
city  or  county  agency  for  welfare  in  all  the  one  hun- 
dred counties  of  North  Carolina  and  now  we  have 
welfare  services  in  the  one  hundred  counties ; in  fact, 
he  didn’t  even  have  a secretary  and  he  would  fre- 
quently, at  his  own  expense,  carry  on  his  corre- 
spondence— but  with  an  unfailing  devotion.  This 
board  under  his  leadership  has  come  now  to  a posi- 
tion of  prominence  among  the  welfare  boards  in 
American  life. 

“I  think  it  is  timely  and  appropriate  that  we  honor 
here  a great  citizen  of  our  state,  but  in  so  doing  we 
recognize  the  underlying  principle  that  the  true 
function  of  government  is  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
all  the  people.  I believe  that  this  occasion  here, 
which  marks  two  score  years  of  responsible  leader- 
ship, will  indeed  underscore  the  purpose  and  principle 
of  our  own  government,  and  we  are  going  on  with 
the  program  to  the  end  that  every  boy  and  girl  in 
North  Carolina  handicapped  by  poverty  or  disease  or 
otherwise  is  going  to  be  given  the  full  opportunity  of 
manhood  and  womanhood  and  usefulness,  and  we  are 
not  going  to  let  health  or  education  or  opportunity 
be  denied  those  who  lack  the  favorable  circumstances 
of  inheritance  or  wealth. 

“So  we  come  here  today  to  honor  a man  and  his 
record,  a man  who  has  devoted  more  of  his  time  to 
public  service  than  he  has  to  his  own  private  and 
personal  concerns.  I am  appreciative  that  this  event 
has  occurred  during  my  administration  as  Governor. 
It  has  made  an  appeal  to  me — a board  whose  work 
comprehends  assistance  to  the  old,  assistance  in  the 
home  where  the  care  of  children  becomes  an  in- 
creasingly difficult  economic  problem,  aid  to  the 
handicapped,  visitation  to  the  prisoners,  considera- 
tion for  the  insane,  attention  to  the  juvenile  delin- 
quent— men,  boys  and  girls,  and  to  find  we  are  going 
ahead  with  the  underlying  purpose  of  the  great 
state.  This  event  marks  not  the  end  of  the  chapter 
but  the  beginning  of  a future. 

“Because  of  these  sentiments,  which  are  shared  by 
all  of  the  people,  it  is  my  privilege  and  honor  on 
behalf  of  the  Board  of  Welfare  and  on  behalf  of  the 
(See  WILLIAM  A.  BLAIR,  Page  8) 
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Dr.  Ellen  Winston  Is  New  Welfare  Commissioner 


Dr.  Ellen  Black  Winston,  named  in  March  by  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare  to  suc- 
seed  Mrs.  W.  T.  Bost  as  administrative  head  of  the 
State  welfare  unit,  officially  took  over  the  office 
June  1. 

Her  retirement  to  have  been  effective  April  1,  Mrs. 
Bost  continued  as  commissioner  at  request  of  the 
board  until  Dr.  Winston’s  duties  as  head  of  the 
sociology  department  at  Meredith  Col- 
lege were  completed  and  she  could 
assume  her  new  work. 

Dr.  Winston  is  the  fourth  person  to 
hold  the  office  of  commissioner  of 
public  welfare  in  North  Carolina  since 
it  was  established  in  1917.  She  was 
preceded  by  Roland  F.  Beasley  of 
Monroe,  Mrs.  Kate  Burr  Johnson  of 
Raleigh,  and  Mrs.  Bost. 

Beasley  served  from  1917  to  1921 
when  Mrs.  Johnson  was  named  to  the 
post  upon  his  resignation.  Mrs. 

Johnson  served  until  April  1930  when 
she  left  North  Carolina  to  head  a 
girls’  institution  in  New  Jersey.  Mrs. 

Bost’s  term  as  commissioner  lasted 
fourteen  years  and  two  months. 

Dr.  Winston  was  head  of  the  Mere- 
dith sociology  department  from  1940 
until  she  became  commissioner.  She 
is  a native  of  Bryson  City,  Swain 
County,  and  a graduate  of  Converse 
College.  She  received  her  master’s  degree  in  soci- 
ology at  the  University  of  Chicago  in  1928  and  a 
doctor’s  degree  in  the  same  subject  at  Chicago  in 
1930.  The  new  commissioner  took  additional  socio- 
logical studies  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
and  at  North  Carolina  State  College  where  her  hus- 
band, Dr.  S.  R.  Winston,  has  headed  the  sociology 
department  for  the  past  18  years. 

Dr.  Winston  is  listed  in  the  “Biographical  Direc- 
tory of  American  Scholars”  and  “Who’s  Who  in 


dr.  Ellen  Winston 


American  Education.”  She  is  immediate  past 
president  of  the  North  Carolina  Legislative  Council, 
an  organization  of  men’s  and  women’s  agencies  in- 
terested in  social  welfare  legislation.  She  was  legis- 
lative chairman  for  the  North  Carolina  Federation 
of  Women’s  Clubs  and  is  international  relations 
chairman  for  the  North  Carolina  division  of  the 
American  Association  of  University  Women. 

The  commissioner  long  has  been  a 
member  of  the  North  Carolina  Con- 
ference for  Social  Service,  the  Ameri- 
can Sociological  Society,  the  American 
Statistical  Association,  the  Population 
Association  of  America,  the  North' 
Carolina  Archaelogical  Society  and 
other  state  and  national  organizations. 

Dr.  Winston  began  her  teaching 
career  as  social  science  instructor  and 
dean  of  girls  in  the  Raleigh  high 
schools  in  1928.  From  1934  to  1939 
she  was  social  economist  and  editor  of 
technical  publications  in  the  field  of 
public  relief  for  the  Work  Projects 
Administration  division  of  research. 

In  1940  she  acted  as  senior  social 
scientist  for  the  Farm  Security  Ad- 
ministration in  Washington  and  also 
as  chief  training  supervisor  for  WPA 
in  North  Carolina. 

Dr.  Winston  has  acted  as  special 
technical  editor  in  social  welfare  for 
the  Carnegie  Corporation,  New  York,  and  in  the 
same  capacity  for  the  National  Economic  and  Social 
Planning  Association  at  Washington.  For  three 
years  she  was  connected  with  the  National  Resources 
Planning  Board  and  has  served  with  the  United 
States  Office  of  Education  and  the  Federal  Security 
Agency. 

Dr.  Winston  is  author  of  several  pamphlets  and 
bulletins  on  sociological  problems  and  has  edited  or 
co-authored  a number  of  books  and  monographs. 


STATE  RECREATION  COMMITTEE 

REPRESENTS  VARIOUS  AGENCIES 

The  North  Carolina  State  Recreation  Committee 
had  its  inception  April  12,  1943  when  a group  repre- 
senting interested  or  associated  agencies  met  in 
Raleigh  in  the  Office  of  Civilian  Defense.  At  that 
time  Federal  personnel  had  already  been  working 
with  local  CD  councils  in  many  North  Carolina  areas 
and  various  agencies  had  provided  some  form  of 
recreation  for  military  personnel  on  visits  to  neigh- 
boring communities.  There  still  remained,  however, 
the  problem  of  providing  proper  civilian  recreational 
facilities.  This  program  would  have  to  be  financed 
by  county  and  municipal  authorities,  proper  super- 
vision was  necessary,  and  an  advisory  committee  was 


felt  essential  in  getting  the  work  under  way  in  the 
state. 

Subsequently  Dr.  Harold  D.  Meyer  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  was  named 
on  June  3 as  War  Recreation  Coordinator  on  the  staff 
of  the  state  CD  office  in  a volunteer  capacity.  Dr. 
Meyer  had  been  regional  director  of  recreation  for 
WPA  in  the  south  and  was  special  WPA  consultant 
on  war  recreation. 

Governor  Broughton  on  June  4 issued  a call  to 
representative  officials  of  the  state  to  meet  in  the 
Civilian  Defense  offices  on  June  11  for  the  purpose 
of  organizing  as  a State  Recreation  Committee. 
Named  as  chairman  was  Russel  M.  Grumman, 
director  of  the  extension  division  of  the  University. 

Since  its  formation  the  committee  has  had  several 
discussion  sessions  to  study  problems  of  recreation 
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in  various  fields  in  North  Carolina  and  is  continuing 
its  effort  to  awaken  the  communities  of  the  state  to 
the  value  of  planned  programs  under  qualified 
supervisors. 

9 

RESOLUTION  ADOPTED  BY  STATE  BOARD 

PRAISING  WORK  OF  MRS.  W.  T.  BOST 

Appreciation  for  her  14  years  of  service  as  com- 
missioner of  public  welfare  of  North  Carolina  was 
expressed  to  Mrs.  W.  T.  Bost  by  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Public  Welfare  in  the  form  of  a reso- 
lution adopted  at  the  board’s  June  meeting. 

The  resolution  was  as  follows: 

“Resolved,  That  on  the  occasion  of  the  retirement 
of  Mrs.  W.  T.  Bost  as  commissioner  of  the  North 
Carolina  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, this  board  expresses  its  appreciation  of  Mrs. 
Bost’s  leadership,  competent  administration  and  suc- 
cessful execution  of  the  duties  of  this  office. 

“For  14  years  Mrs.  Bost,  with  the  respect,  confi- 
dence and  cooperation  of  other  department  heads 


and  state  officials,  worked  untiringly  for  the  promo- 
tion of  social  legislation  in  this  state.  The  board 
especially  recognizes  her  interest  in  and  work  for 
children  and  youth  and  her  skill  and  understanding 
in  meeting  their  needs  and  problems. 

“Mrs.  Bost’s  sound  and  progressive  leadership  in 
the  field  of  race  relations  and  work  for  Negroes  was 
culminated  in  1943  when  the  General  Assembly 
authorized  the  establishment  of  a state  institution 
for  delinquent  Negro  girls.  During  her  administra- 
tion, the  state  tremendously  expanded  its  public  wel- 
fare services,  particularly  after  the  establisment  of 
a public  welfare  department  in  every  county  and  the 
inauguration  of  the  Federal-State  assistance  pro- 
grams. 

“Mrs.  Bost’s  unselfish  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the 
unfortunate  has  been  an  inspiration  to  those  who 
have  worked  with  her.  It  is  with  appreciation  for 
her  infinite  patience,  consideration  of  others  and 
loyel  execution  of  her  duties  that  we  pass  this  reso- 
lution for  the  permanent  records  of  this  board.” 

Mrs.  Bost  was  succeeded  June  1 by  Dr.  Ellen 
Winston. 
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The  Roll  of  the  State  in  Post-War  Recreation 

By  Harold  D.  Meyer,  Executive  Secretary 
North  Carolina  Recreation  Committee 


North  Carolina  is  a potential  playground  for  the 
nation.  Its  climate,  mountain  ranges,  piedmont  area 
and  sea  coast  offer  abundant  natural  facilities.  Its 
lakes,  streams,  forests  and  fields  are  a veritable 
paradise  to  the  hunter  and  fisherman.  The  tourist 
has  found  the  state.  But  to  the  3,000,000  or  more 
native  inhabitants,  the  potentialities  of  recreation 
within  its  boundaries  remain  largely  unrealized  and 
unutilized. 

Not  a single  state  in  the  south  possesses  a well 
conceived  program  of  statewide  recreation.  North 
Carolina  can  lead  the  way.  We  hope  the  state  will 
accept  this  opportunity  and  responsibility.  An 
awakening  and  progressive  interest  is  now  manifest 
along  many  lines  of  wholesome  recreation.  The 
activities  of  the  present  time  and  the  potential  possi- 
bilities for  future  growth  offer  the  state’s  leadership 
a field  of  stimulating  adventure. 

In  presenting  these  proposals  we  have  kept  in 
mind  the  following  general  principles — 1.  That  any- 
thing and  everything  that  is  done  should  be  based  on 
the  local  level — the  enrichment  and  advancement  of 
recreation  in  our  local  communities.  2.  That  we  are 
interested  in  the  full  participation  of  all  our  people — 
children,  youth,  adults  and  elders,  of  both  races  and 
of  all  economic  and  racial  strata.  3.  That  we  stress 
the  utilization  of  our  natural  resources  and  the 
talents  of  our  folks  in  the  development  of  facilities 
and  activities.  4.  That  the  program  function 
through  all  types  of  agencies — public,  private  and 
commercial — the  sum  total  of  which  brings  abundant 
and  constructive  activities,  and  5.  That  we  recognize 
recreation  as  an  essential  force  in  the  life  of  the 


people  of  the  state  and  wish  to  find  it  in  proper 
proportions  and  correlated  with  the  sum  total  of 
community  organization. 

Community  Planning 

Rapid  in  its  expansion,  powerful  in  its  influence  in 
change  and  complex  in  its  structure,  urbanization  in 
the  nation  and  in  North  Carolina  is  one  of  our  most 
significant  social  phenomena.  While  there  are  only 
nine  municipalities  in  North  Carolina  having  more 
than  25,000  population,  the  state  is  a veritable  net- 
work of  villages,  towns,  small  and  medium  cities. 

The  expansion  of  recreation  has  paralleled  the  ex- 
pansion of  cities.  Nowhere  has  recreation  grown 
more  rapidly  than  in  urban  communities.  A study  of 
the  year  books  of  the  magazine  “Recreation”  indi- 
cates a continual  forward  program. 

The  municipalities  of  North  Carolina  have  not  kept 
pace  with  the  national  growth.  While  our  first  nine 
cities  in  the  25,000-plus  category  all  possess  munici- 
pally-sponsored recreation  programs,  the  other  cities 
that  possess  legally  established  programs  are  very 
few  in  number.  The  general  excuse  given  is  the 
problem  of  finance,  and  while  this  is  a real  and 
worthy  one,  it  is  certainly  not  acceptable  to  that  pro- 
gressive community  which  is  endeavoring  to  provide 
for  it’s  people  abundant  social  services.  Recreation 
programs  can  be  sponsored  where  there  is  a desire 
to  have  them. 

Suggestions 

We  offer  the  following  suggestions  for  postwar 
planning  in  the  field  of  recreation  in  the  municipali- 
ties of  the  state. 
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1.  The  goal  for  a legally  recognized  recreation 
commission,  council,  organization,  and  administra- 
tion in  every  municipality  of  North  Carolina  over 
10,000  population,  and  a hope  that  many  others  with 
smaller  population  will  so  organize. 

2.  To  begin  immediately  a study  of  all  of  the 
municipalities  of  the  state,  surveying  the  recreation 
situation  and  having  each  community  present  post- 
war needs  in  this  field — each  city  with  a recreation 
plan.  These  plans  can  form  the  basis  of  immediate 
programming  and  long  range  planning.  Another 
benefit  of  these  studies  will  be  to  take  advantage  of 
any  federal  or  state  subsidies,  grants-in-aid,  or  work 
programs  that  might  develop. 

3.  The  promotion  of  programs  designed  to  en- 
lighten the  citizens  of  the  municipalities  on  the 
needs,  the  uses,  and  the  benefits  of  a wholesome 
recreation  program.  This  can  be  done  through  insti- 
tutes, conferences,  training  programs,  articles  in  the 
press,  talks  to  civic  groups  and  the  like. 

4.  The  fuller  utilization  of  all  of  the  present 
services  now  interested  in  recreation — public,  pri- 
vate, commercial — through  co-operation  and  correla- 
tion of  interests.  There  is  no  need  to  fear  over- 
lapping or  competition.  The  field  is  wide  open  at  the 
present  time,  and  for  a long  time  to  come  we  will 
need  many  and  better  agencies  and  activities. 

5.  The  promotion  of  community  centers  as  a 
basis  for  recreational  activities.  Every  municipality 
in  the  state  having  a community  center  is  a goal 
worthy  of  attainment,  for  in  each  center  the  com- 
munity can  find  abundant  uses  for  wholesome  citizen- 
ship growth.  If  for  any  reason  a community  center 
idea  is  not  feasible,  then  we  recommend  the  use  of 
the  school  building  as  a center. 

6.  The  time  has  come  when  we  must  consider 
recreation  as  a profession  and  think  definitely  in 
terms  of  paid  professional  leadership.  While  the 
volunteer  is  essential  to  the  success  of  a program, 
now  and  in  the  future  the  paid  leader  is  essential  for 
guidance,  direction  and  expression.  We  must  realize 
that  good  leadership  must  be  paid  and  that  this  pay 
must  be  based  on  a liberal  basis. 

For  Rural  Areas 

The  1940  census  states  this  fact:  The  rural  popu- 
lation in  North  Carolina  numbered  2,597,448;  the 
urban  population  974,175.  We  have  always  con- 
cerned ourselves  with  the  life  of  our  rural  folk.  If 
intelligence  and  courage  are  applied  to  rural  prob- 
lems, life  can  be  made  almost  what  is  desired.  A 
correlated  national,  state,  and  local  purpose  can  ac- 
complish almost  anything. 

Thinking  in  terms  of  rural  recreation,  the  field  is 
involved  with  many  other  forces  on  the  rural  horizon 
— universal  schooling,  higher  standards  of  living, 
good  roads,  the  automobile,  replacing  of  men  by 
machinery  in  farm  work,  the  development  of  coop- 
eratives, rural  electrification,  the  radio,  effective  pro- 
grams of  the  federal  government  in  the  interests  of 
rural  people,  and  the  impact  of  the  war.  A casual 
glance  at  these  forces  is  sufficient  to  indicate  the 
transition  through  which  rural  life  is  passing. 
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We  present  the  following  suggestions  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  field  of  recreation  as  applied  to  our 
rural  areas : 

1.  In  counties  where  there  is  no  concentration  of 
population  in  any  large  urban  center  or  centers,  we 
recommend  the  establishment  of  a county  wide 
recreation  set-up.  The  organization  procedure  can 
be  somewhat  similar  to  the  present  pattern  of  the 
countywide  public  welfare,  health,  or  educational 
units,  or  it  may  be  patterned  similar  to  the  home  and 
farm  demonstration  set-up.  It  would  certainly  seem 
feasible  that  as  the  rural  folk  are  not  in  a position  to 
receive  the  benefits  of  municipal  programs  the  county 
should  act  as  the  logical  unit  of  organization  and 
administration. 

Enlargement 

2.  Certainly  we  should  expect  the  enlargement  of 
the  recreation  programs  now  sponsored  by  various 
agricultural  interests,  including  the  United  States 
department  of  agriculture,  the  agricultural  extension 
service  of  State  College,  the  State  Grange,  Young 
Farmers  of  America,  co-operatives  of  all  types,  and 
so  on.  These  along  with  progressive  schools, 
churches,  and  community  life,  should  offer  substan- 
tial contributions. 

3.  We  would  urge  the  promotion  of  our  20-point 
program  as  applied  in  all  its  aspects  to  rural  areas, 
to  make  every  effort  to  bring  wholesome  recreation 
within  the  reach  of  all  of  our  rural  population,  es- 
pecially in  the  use  of  our  natural  resources,  athletics, 
sports  and  games,  music,  dramatic  arts,  arts  and 
crafts,  and  the  richer  use  of  our  festival  days  for 
their  enjoyment. 

State  Plans 

State  government  has  always  been  regarded  as  a 
most  important  part  of  the  culture  of  a people.  Up 
to  recently  it  has  been  the  chief  medium  through 
which  the  authority  and  will  of  the  people  has  been 
expressed.  While  voluntary  co-operative  activity 
formerly  took  care  of  a good  deal  of  the  needs  of 
most  groups,  many  social  processes  today  are  of  such 
significance  to  the  people  within  the  state  that  de- 
pendence entirely  upon  voluntary  action  becomes 
wholly  impractical.  The  function  of  government, 
therefore,  must  be  extended  to  include  all  those 
activities  that  are  essential  to  the  existence  and  wel- 
fare of  the  individual  and  the  group. 

In  considering  the  place  of  a state  in  the  field  of 
recreation,  we  offer  the  following  recommendations 
in  our  postwar  thinking : 

1.  The  legal  recognition  of  recreation  on  the  part 
of  the  state  of  North  Carolina  by  legislative  enact- 
ment establishing  a state  department  of  recreation 
or  a state  recreation  commission  in  its  own  right  and 
with  its  own  definite  functions.  This  would  be 
similar  to  the  recognition  now  given  to  education, 
health,  public  welfare,  agriculture,  libraries  or  con- 
servation and  development. 

2.  Under  the  new  set-up  no  state  government 
agency  now  participating  in  the  field  of  recreation 
need  give  up  any  of  its  activities.  Rather  should  the 
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new  department  or  commission  enrich  the  programs 
now  functioning  and  bring  about  a closer  correlation 
of  activities  for  the  best  interest  of  the  recreational 
life  of  the  people. 

Non-Operating 

3.  That  the  state  set-up  should  in  no  way  be  an 
operating  agency  but  its  primary  function  would  be 
to  promote  and  stimulate  recreation  throughout  the 
state,  aid  in  training,  do  research  and  experimenta- 
tion, and  develop  the  responsible  enactments  neces- 
sary to  advance,  regulate,  or  prohibit  certain  recrea- 
tional procedures.  Everything  should  be  done  on  the 
state  level  to  enrich  the  general  program  on  the  local 
level. 

We  call  attention  at  this  time  to  the  magnificent 
study  made  by  the  North  Carolina  department  of 
conservation  and  development  and  the  North  Caro- 
lina state  planning  board.  It  presents  a long  range 
program  for  the  development  of  the  natural  re- 
sources of  this  state  for  recreational  advantages  just 
as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  recommendations  of  this 
study  should  be  enacted  into  legislation  and  the 
benefits  made  available  to  the  mass  of  our  people. 

We  further  recommend  on  the  state  level  that  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  accept  the  responsi- 
bility and  leadership  in  providing  proper  training  re- 
sources to  provide  a reservoir  of  recreational  leader- 
ship to  the  state. 

We  further  recommend  that  a careful  study  be 
made  of  the  state  enabling  act  that  was  passed  in 
1923  and  that  this  act  be  brought  up  to  date  with 
needed  changes  and  advancements.  We  believe  that 
the  North  Carolina  recreation  committee  can  accept 
this  responsibility,  formulate  the  necessary  legis- 
lation, and  guide  it  through  to  enactment. 

At  the  Federal  Level 

The  federal  government  has  definitely  entered  the 
field  of  recreation.  At  the  present  time  more  than 
30  units  scattered  through  12  departments  of  the 
federal  government  are  engaged  in  bringing  to  the 
people  better  recreational  opportunities. 

We  recommend  the  following  suggestions  as  we 
consider  postwar  thinking  from  the  angle  of  the 
federal  government. 

1.  That  recreation,  being  one  of  the  major  con- 
cerns of  the  people,  must  continue  to  receive  con- 
sideration from  governmental  agencies. 

2.  As  to  the  place  of  recreation  in  the  federal 
picture,  we  recommend : 


Day  Camps  Provide  Children 

Communities,  faced  with  wartime  challenge  of  pro- 
viding play  activities  for  children  during  school 
vacation,  are  turning  in  increasing  numbers  to  day 
camp  programs.  This  trend  is  the  outgrowth  of  an 
urgent  need  for  more  closely  supervised  play  near 
at  home,  and  the  need  for  healthful  outdoor  life  for 
children. 

For  the  child,  day  camping  is  a welcome  change 
from  the  year-round  routine,  without  interrupting 


(a)  The  establishment  of  an  office  of  recreation  in 
one  of  the  present  departments  of  government,  or 

(b)  The  establishment  of  an  office  of  recreation  in 
a newly-organized  department  of  government,  or 

(c)  The  effective  co-ordination  of  the  present  in- 
terests of  recreation  through  the  federal  government 
so  that  recreation  receives  one  central  body  through 
which  its  interests  can  be  promoted  similarly  to  the 
federal  interests  in  education,  health,  agriculture, 
communication,  and  so  on. 

3.  That  in  the  readjustments  following  a nation 
at  war,  the  federal  government  through  grants-in- 
aid  or  through  some  type  of  work  projects  aid  local 
communities,  through  the  states,  in  furthering 
recreation  needs  on  a local  basis. 

4.  That  the  federal  government  interest  itself 
through  grants-in-aid  to  universities,  colleges,  and 
teacher  training  institutes  in  promoting  recreational 
research,  experimentation,  and  clinical  activities,  and 
in  establishing  leadership  training  centers. 

No  Details 

We  have  not  gone  into  any  details  regarding  pro- 
cedure and  organization.  These  can  be  worked  out 
when  some  general  agreement  is  reached  as  to  policy 
of  procedure.  The  main  thought  now  is  to  express 
the  desire  of  the  people  that  their  representatives  in 
the  federal  government  consider  recreation  in  post- 
war planning  and  definitely  include  it  in  plans  to  be 
made. 

On  a national  basis  we  also  recommend  at  this  time 
that  all  the  private  agencies  related  to  the  field  of 
recreation  along  with  the  public  and  commercial 
agencies  concerned  pool  their  membership  into  a na- 
tional organization  for  the  promotion  of  recreation. 
While  it  is  true  there  are  national  groups  organized 
at  present,  such  as  the  Society  of  Recreation  Workers 
of  America,  the  American  Association  of  Leisure 
Time  Educators,  the  American  Association  of  Group 
Workers,  the  National  Association  of  Physical  Edu- 
cation, Health  and  Recreation,  and  others — there  is 
no  one  great  body  in  the  field  of  recreation  now 
existing  that  brings  into  a unified  pattern  its  poten- 
tial forces. 

This  does  not  mean  that  any  organization  now 
existing  would  necessarily  have  to  give  up  its  local 
autonomy  but  would  pool  its  interests  in  a greater 
unity  and  function  within  the  larger  body.  Recrea- 
tion has  grown  up  and  it  is  definitely  time  that  this 
unification  be  achieved. 

— From  the  UNC  News  Letter. 


With  Wartime  Opportunities 

the  normal  pattern  of  home  life.  It  provides  an 
opportunity  for  growth  through  participation  in 
continuing  group  activities,  not  always  possible  on 
the  playground  or  at  indoor  centers.  It  develops 
new  skills,  encourages  initiative,  and  teaches  chil- 
dren how  to  live  together.  No  other  summer  pro- 
gram can  contribute  as  much  for  so  little  to  the 
well-being  and  health  of  our  future  citizens. 

A youth  war  recreation  committee,  widely  repre- 
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sentative  of  all  community  organizations,  is  ideally 
suited  to  give  impetus  to  the  organization  of  day 
camp  programs.  Camps  are  sponsored  by  public  and 
private  youth-serving  agencies,  by  civic  groups  and 
clubs  or  by  a combination  of  these  groups. 

A planning  and  operating  committee  will  be  neces- 
sary to  determine  the  size  and  location  of  the  camp, 
make  a budget  and  secure  funds,  decide  camp  policy, 
administration  and  program  and  obtain  paid  and 
volunteer  leadership. 

Wooded  areas  with  ample  open  play  space  make 
the  best  camp  site.  It  should  be  easily  accessible  by 
public  conveyance,  and,  where  possible,  should  be 
within  walking  distance  of  residential  areas.  Safe 
facilities  for  swimming  are  always  an  asset.  Other 
factors  to  be  considered  are  good  drinking  water, 
shelter  in  case  of  bad  weather,  facilities  for  cooking, 
latrines. 

Many  day  camps  are  located  in  parks,  on  private 
estates,  and  farm  lands,  and  in  sections  of  estab- 
lished camps  not  otherwise  in  use.  When  no  better 
arrangements  can  be  made,  day  camps  can  be  con- 
ducted on  playgrounds,  in  vacant  lots,  and  in  cities, 
even  on  roofs  of  buildings. 

CAMP  OPERATION 

The  principal  expenditures  for  operation  of  the 
day  camp  are  salaries  of  the  director  and  his  staff. 
When  public  or  private  youth-serving  agencies 
sponsor  the  camp,  -they  may  bear  all  or  part  of  this 
expense.  Fees  to  campers,  ranging  from  50  cents  to 
several  dollars  a week,  are  sometimes  charged  to  pay 
for  milk,  transportation  and  incidentals  such  as 
handcraft  supplies.  When  funds  are  not  available 
from  established  agencies,  communities  frequently 
secure  special  municipal  appropriations  or  raise 
money  by  public  subscription  and  by  grants  from 
trust  funds. 

Camp  leadership  is  drawn  from  the  ranks  of 
trained  recreation  leaders,  teachers,  and  high  school 
and  college  students  while  mothers  with  special 
skills  and  older  children  are  useful  as  volunteer 
workers.  A good  camp  director  will  set  the  pace 
and  quality  of  the  work  of  the  staff.  Camps  with  an 
enrollment  of  more  than  75  generally  require  an 
assistant  director. 

Under  leadership  of  a counselor,  campers  are 
grouped  into  units  of  12  to  20,  according  to  age  and 
interests.  Specialized  activities,  such  as  nature  lore, 
athletics,  dramatics  and  crafts,  are  supervised  by 
program  counselors. 

Responsibility  for  business  details  should  be  dele- 
gated to  a business  manager,  who  may  be  a member 
of  the  camp  committee.  The  business  manager  ar- 
ranges for  food,  transportation,  insurance  and  other 
services,  takes  care  of  accounts  and  records.  At  the 
close  of  the  season,  he  usually  prepares  a summary 
report  and  audits  the  books. 

Early  registration  is  necessary  for  proper  plan- 
ning. Registration  forms  should  have  spaces  for 
date,  name,  address,  telephone  number,  age  and 
school  grade  of  the  campers,  record  of  fees  paid,  and 
the  signature  of  parents  or  guardian.  A final  date, 
in  advance  of  camp  opening,  should  be  set  for  the 


return  of  all  forms  properly  executed.  A health 
certificate  signed  by  a physician  should  be  requested 
of  each  applicant,  and  this  should  signify  whether 
there  are  limitations  on  the  child’s  activities. 

Most  day  camps  operate  five  or  six  days  a week 
for  an  eight-week  season.  At  the  end  of  this  period, 
a week  is  often  set  aside  for  overnight  trips,  ar- 
ranged on  a rotating  basis.  To  accommodate  all 
children  requiring  day  camp  service,  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  divide  the  season  into  four  periods  of  two 
weeks  each.  If  registration  permits,  children  may 
. attend  more  than  one  two-week  session. 

Camping  hours  range  from  six  to  eight  a day.  The 
time  is  extended  occasionally  to  permit  special  twi- 
light programs,  such  as  a council  ring  ceremony, 
dramatic  performances,  and  group  sings. 

Because  of  gas  rationing  and  transportation  re- 
strictions, public  conveyances  should  be  used  wher- 
ever possible  to  carry  children  to  and  from  camp. 
An  adult  should  accompany  every  group  of  10  to  12 
younger  children.  For  older  campers,  one  escort  for 
a group  of  20  is  sufficient.  In  many  cases  it  may  be 
necessary  to  use  school  buses  and  private  cars.  The 
Office  of  Defense  Transportation  will  issue  permits 
to  day  camps  accommodating  children  of  mothers 
engaged  in  essential  war  work  or  services. 

The  ODT  ruling  requires : 

(1)  That  children  using  the  conveyance  are  under 
12  years  of  age 

(2)  That  the  camp  enables  mothers  of  at  least 
two-thirds  of  the  group  to  continue  their  war 
work 

(3)  That  the  camp  is  sponsored  by  a recognized 
agency,  and  meets  standards  of  program  and 
supervision  conducive  to  the  well-being  of  the 
children 

(4)  That  the  program  hours  cover  most  of  those 
during  which  parents  are  working. 

Recommendations  for  permits  are  made  by  the 
regional  offices  of  the  division  of  recreation  of  the 
Federal  Security  Agency. 

EQUIPMENT 

Rustic  settings  encourage  resourcefulness,  but 
camp  equipment  should  be  adequate  for  health, 
safety,  and  program  needs.  Some  camps  operate  on 
park  sites  which  afford  adequate  shelter;  others 
erect  canvas  tents  or  improvised  shelters  of  twigs 
and  branches.  Occasional  overnight  trips  require 
sleeping  provisions,  such  as  cots,  blankets  and 
pouches. 

Equipment  for  eating  and  cooking  varies.  Somfe 
camps  provide  milk  and  require  the  campers  to  bring 
their  own  lunches.  Others  ask  campers  to  bring 
provisions  which  are  cooked  at  camp.  Other  camps 
supply  all  food  and  charge  a weekly  fee  averaging  15 
cents  a meal. 

Every  precaution  should  be  taken  to  assure  the 
safety  of  children  while  they  are  at  camp.  Capable 
leadership  is  the  best  protection  and  there  should  be 
close  supervision,  especially  during  swimming 
periods.  Apparatus  should  be  inspected  periodically, 
and  the  camp  site  checked  for  poison  ivy  and  other 
hazards  while  first-aid  supplies  should  be  on  hand. 
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WILLIAM  A.  BLAIR 

(Continued  from  Page  2) 

Council  of  State  to  present  you,  Colonel  Blair,  this 
certificate  which  reads  as  follows : 

THE 

STATE  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 
TO 

WILLIAM  ALLEN  BLAIR:  GREETING, 

The  Governor  and  Members  of  the  Council  of  State  of  the 
State  of  North  Carolina, 

On  Behalf  of  the  People  of  the  State, 

Commend  your  Long  Record  on  the  State  Board  of  Chari- 
ties and  Public  Welfare  of  Unselfish  Service  for  which  you 
have  received  Compensation  only  in  the  Satisfaction  which 
comes  from  a Great  Work  Nobly  Done  and  the  Appreciation 
of  your  Fellow  Citizens  of  this  Commonwealth. 

Your  Service  in  the  field  of  Public  Welfare  as  a Member 
of  this  Board  since  September,  Eighteen  Hundred  and 
Ninety-one,  and  as  its  Chairman  since  October,  Nineteen 
Hundred  and  Four,  is  unequaled  in  its  span  of  years. 

Your  Record  has  never  been  Surpassed  in  Devotion  to  and 
Understanding  of  the  State-wide  Problems  of  Charity  and 
Public  Welfare. 

This  State  has  been  Fortunate  to  have  had  your  Guiding 
Hand  in  Charge  of  its  Ministrations  to  the  Needs  of  its 
People. 

Your  Remarkable  Career  will  not  be  Forgotten  and  Your 
Name  will  Always  be  Honored  Amongst  us. 

In  Testimony  Whereof,  the  undersigned  J.  Melville 
Broughton,  Governor,  and  Members  of  the  Council  of  State, 
have  hereunto  subscribed  their  names  and  caused  to  be 
affixed  hereto  the  Great  Seal  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina 
on  this  the  nineteenth  day  of  April,  Nineteen  Hundred  and 
Forty-four,  Anpo  Domini,  and  in  the  one  hundred  and 
sixty-eighth  year  of  Our  Independence. 

J.  MELVILLE  BROUGHTON,  Governor 
THAD  EURE,  Secretary  of  State 
GEORGE  ROSS  POU,  Auditor 
CHARLES  M.  JOHNSON,  Treasurer 
CLYDE  A.  ERWIN,  Superintendent  of 

Public  Instruction 

“I  present  this  to  you,  Sir,  and  we  are  hoping  that 
in  the  remaining  years  of  your  life  you  may  have 
the  pleasure  of  knowing  the  esteem  of  your  fellow 
citizens,  and  to  know  that  when  your  life  is  ended 
this  should  be  transmitted  to  the  family  as  a token 
of  appreciation  from  a grateful  state.  Colonel  Blair, 
the  floor  is  yours.” 

BLAIR’S  ACCEPTANCE 

In  his  speech  of  acceptance  Col.  Blair  said: 

“I  am  deeply  touched,  highly  flattered,  completely 
overcome  and  thoroughly  appreciative.  It  is  indeed 
a great  honor  and  I wish  that  I was  deserving  and 
worthy  of  it.  If  advances  have  been  made,  good  ac- 
complished, results  worth  while  achieved,  the  proper 
persons  to  receive  the  credit,  honor  and  praise  are 
those  who  really  did  the  work  and  bore  the  burden 
in  the  heat  of  the  day.  These  are  the  faithful  and 
self-sacrificing  members  of  the  boards,  the  secre- 
taries of  the  former  days,  the  three  great  commis- 
sioners, the  devoted  and  efficient  staff,  the  conse- 
crated county  superintendents  and  the  conscientious 
case  workers.  These  deserving  souls  have  done  the 
real  work  and  deserve  the  acclaim,  the  laurel  crown, 
and  the  well  earned  garlands  of  public  applause.  The 
nineteenth  day  of  the  month  is  a red  letter  day  for 


me.  It  was  on  that  day  that  I,  long  ago,  dared  ask  a 
certain  question  that  to  my  good  fortune  was  not 
answered  with  a “No.”  I shall  also  always  remember 
this  nineteenth  with  gratitude,  satisfaction  and  affec- 
tion. Your  kind,  generous  and  encouraging  words, 
Gov.  Broughton,  have  greatly  enhanced  its  value. 

“As  the  old  play  says,  ‘Approbation  from  Sir 
Hubert  is  praise  indeed.’  And  yet  while  you  were 
speaking  I was  reminded  of  the  words  of  the  ancient 
hero  in  Homer,  ‘Praise  me  not  too  much  nor  blame 
me  for  thou  speakest  to  the  Greeks  who  know  me.’ 
If  my  head  could  translate  accurately  the  feelings  of 
my  heart,  proper  words  in  stately  march  of  oratoric 
phrase  and  rythmic  flow  of  poetic  language  would 
not  be  wanting  to  express  my  feelings  and  my  grati- 
tude. But,  alas,  it  cannot.  I am  too  deeply  moved. 
Besides,  any  performance,  effort  or  labor  connected 
with  an  office  does  not  entitle  the  individual  to  any 
special  notice  or  particular  compliment.  He  has 
simply  done  his  duty.  As  I look  back  today  I cannot 
feel  that  I have  done  even  that  much  and  I wish  I 
had  done  more  and  had  done  it  better.  Yet,  I must 
confess,  that  I have  had  a great  opportunity  and  a 
wonderful  experience,  but  I am  reminded  that, 
generally,  experience  is  but  the  name  that  we  give 
to  our  mistakes,  and  as  I look  upon  this  document, 
diploma,  or  certificate  whatever  it  may  be  called,  I 
remember  the  college  president  who  said  to  a student 
who  barely  passed  his  examinations,  ‘I  present  you, 
sir,  with  this  sheepskin  to  cover  your  nakedness.’ 

“This  honor,  far  beyond  my  deserving,  should  and 
will  cause  me  to  do  better  and  strive  harder  in  the 
future.  But  a somewhat  disturbing  thought  comes 
to  mind  just  now.  I was  telling  Dr.  Bost  about  the 
Negro  janitor  of  our  Bank,  who  some  years  ago 
asked  for  a small  contribution  for  his  church,  for 
what  object,  I asked,  ‘Wall  sir,  boss,’  he  replied, 
‘our  preacher  has  been  talking  about  going  to 
Greensboro  and  we  wants  to  give  him  a little  mo- 
mentum.’ ‘What  kind  of  a momentum?’  I asked. 
‘Well,  sir,  we  was  thinking  of  a travelling  bag.’ 
Some  things  might  be  construed  as,  at  least,  a deli- 
cate kind  of  hint.  It  is  said  that  when  woman  speaks 
about  her  past,  she  is  confessing  but  when  a man 
speaks  about  his,  he  is  boasting.  It  is  in  no  spirit  of 
boasting,  when  I remember  that  I have  served  under 
fourteen  Governors, — all  of  whom  have  been  kind, 
considerate,  cooperative  and  encouraging  and  none 
more  so  than  the  present  incumbent  who  will  cer- 
tainly be  drafted  for  further  service  to  the  state  and 
nation — under  the  two  secretaries,  Capt.  Denson 
whose  tenure  of  office  was  for  nearly  14  years,  almost 
equaling  that  of  Dr.  Bost.  At  first  he  served  with- 
out pay  or  per  diem  as  did  the  members  of  the  board 
but  one  year  he  reported  that  the  office  expenses 
were  $40.50.  Please,  Governor,  do  not  let  this  reck- 
less expenditure  of  state  funds  be  known  in  Wash- 
ington. He  was  succeeded  by  his  daughter,  Miss 
Daisy.  Then  came  the  three  great  Commissioners, 
Roland  F.  Beasley,  Mrs.  Kate  Burr  Johnson,  the  first 
woman  in  the  United  States  to  occupy  such  a posi- 
tion, and  the  retiring,  Mrs.  W.  T.  Bost.  I am  now 
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being  initiated  by  the  fourth,  Dr.'  Ellen  Winston. 
Since  the  reorganization  of  the  board  in  1889  there 
have  been  but  three  chairmen,  Dr.  E.  Burke  Hay- 
wood, Dr.  Charles  Duffy,  and  Wm.  A.  Blair. 

“Thanks  again  to  all  who  have  assisted  in  this 
great  work  .through  all  the  years  and  for  your 
tribute  today.  In  the  language  of  Tiny  Tim,  ‘God 
bless  us  all.’  ” 

North  Carolina’s  Twenty 
Point  Recreation  Plan 

(Adopted  by  The  North  Carolina  Recreation  Committee, 
August,  1943) 

That  recreation  may  take  its  place  in  the  life  of  the 
citizens  of  North  Carolina,  in  proper  proportions, 
through  wholesome  activities  and  with  planning  for 
immediate  and  future  needs,  we  adopt  this  twenty- 
point  program  as  a basis  of  procedure. 

This  is  a functional  program  designed  to  include  all 
age  levels — children,  youth,  adults  and  elders;  ap- 
plicable to  all  types  of  agencies — public,  semi-public 
and  private;  and  for  the  folk  of  all  races,  creeds, 
economic  levels  and  social  status — a program  to 
further  the  democratic  way  of  life. 

With  North  Carolina  at  this  time  embracing  in  its 
midst  a large  number  of  units  of  the  armed  forces 
and  with  a tremendous  increase  of  our  industrial 
population  due  to  war  plants,  we  accept  as  our  im- 
mediate concern  the  responsibility  of  providing  ade- 
quate recreation  for  these  groups. 

1.  Natural  Resources.  To  promote  a keener  in- 
terest in  and  a wider  use  of  our  national  parks  and 
forests,  our  state  parks  and  forests,  our  hunting  and 
fishing  preserves,  and  our  recreational  parkways ; to 
increase  the  number  of  these  areas  and  to  work  in 
full  cooperation  with  our  State  Department  of  Con- 
servation and  Development. 

2.  Camping.  To  encourage  our  natural  areas  for 
camping  purposes ; to  stimulate  all  types  of  camping 
— public,  semi-public,  and  private ; to  stress  the 
values  of  camping  and  aid  those  forces  attempting  to 
bring  camping  opportunities  within  the  financial 
range  of  the  masses  of  our  folk. 

3.  Areas  and  Facilities.  To  inventory  the  state 
as  to  its  available  areas  and  facilities — play  lots, 
neighborhood  playgrounds,  play  fields,  reservations, 
community  centers,  athletic  areas,  materials  and 
special  interest  facilities — and  to  do  everything 
possible  to  increase  these  areas  and  facilities  to  meet 
required  and  continually  growing  needs. 

4.  Recreation  Committees.  To  have  a legally 
recognized  recreation  set-up  in  every  incorporated 
community  in  North  Carolina  and  countywide  units 
where  necessary. 

5.  Training.  To  establish  opportunities  for  the 
training  of  both  professional  and  volunteer  recrea- 
tion leaders — through  college  and  university  courses 
of  study,  institutes  and  conferences,  correspondence 


courses,  in-service  centers,  and  through  the  dis- 
semination of  all  types  of  printed  matter  relating  to 
recreation.  To  aid  all  local  communities  regarding 
personnel  problems. 

6.  Athletics,  Sports  and  Games.  To  stimulate 
athletics,  sports  and  games  for  individuals  and 
groups — through  wholesome  competition  and  coop- 
erative activities ; contests  of  all  types ; sports 
events;  play  days  and  festivals;  tournaments  and 
leagues;  to  encourage  sportsmanship  by  every  pos- 
sible means ; and  to  further  the  building  of  adequate 
facilities,  indoors  and  out-of-doors,  to  meet  increas- 
ing demands. 

7.  Music.  To  further  the  state’s  interest  in  music 
— both  vocal  and  instrumental,  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  choruses,  choirs,  sings,  bands,  orchestras,  and 
individual  musical  talents.  Especially  to  promote 
community  singing;  to  encourage  the  organization 
of  community  life  for  music  appreciation;  to  con- 
tinue to  cooperate  with  the  forces  of  education  to 
raise  the  standards  of  music  in  the  public  schools; 
and  to  further  the  good  work  of  the  North  Carolina 
Symphony. 

8.  Dramatic  Arts.  In.  close  cooperation  with  the 
Carolina  Dramatic  Association,  to  enlarge  the  sphere 
of  its  interests — the  writing  of  plays,  the  production 
of  plays,  lighting,  costuming  and  scenery  of  plays; 
to  promote  the  Little  Theatre  movement  and  arouse 
a statewide  interest  in  North  Carolina  as  a reservoir 
of  dramatic  materials  of  all  types — plays,  players 
and  writers. 

9.  Arts  and  Crafts. 

a.  Fine  Arts.  To  facilitate  the  enjoyment  and 
appreciation  of  the  Fine  Arts  (painting,  sculpture 
and  graphic  arts)  by  encouraging  the  use  and  estab- 
lishment of  local  museums  and  galleries.  Creative 
activity  is  made  possible  in  such  places  as  schools, 
workshops  and  studios,  often  connected  with  these 
galleries. 

b.  Crafts.  To  develop  native  talent  and  materials 
and  avocational  interests,  bringing  satisfaction  to 
individuals  and  groups  through  creative  achievement 
in  various  crafts  such  as  weaving,  carving,  pottery, 
basketry,  and  the  like. 

10.  Festival  Days.  To  develop  an  appreciation  of 
our  national,  state  and  local  holidays — patriotic, 
religious  and  topical — that  lend  themselves  to  a 
fuller  expression  of  our  folkways  through  festival 
occasions — the  pageantry  of  the  yesteryears,  today, 
and  the  hopes  of  tomorrows ; to  promote  a wider  use 
of  our  historical  parks,  military  parks,  battlefield 
sites,  historic  sites,  monuments  and  memorials  for 
recreational  purposes. 

11.  Relations  with  Federal  and  Other  State 
Agencies.  Since  many  federal  agencies  are  interested 
in  recreation  it  is  our  aim:  to  promote  complete 
cooperation  with  and  understanding  of  these  groups, 
that  our  state  may  benefit  from  them  to  the  fullest ; 
to  work  hand  in  hand  with  all  our  state  departments 
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directly  interested  in  recreation  so  as  to  gain  a fuller 
coordination  and  correlation  of  efforts. 

12.  Commercial  Recreation.  To  encourage,  stimu- 
late and  cooperate  with  all  commercial  types  of 
recreation  that  are  wholesome  in  nature — motion 
pictures,  radio,  sports,  theatre,  and  the  like;  to  war 
against  the  negative  forces  of  recreation  through 
practical  and  realistic  approaches  to  the  problems 
and  through  furthering  more  wholesome  activities. 

13.  Recreation  and  Church.  To  aid  every  re- 
ligious group  of  all  faiths — Protestantism,  Catholi- 
cism or  Judism — in  making  recreation  a constructive 
adjunct  in  the  religious  life  of  the  people  of  North 
Carolina  through  positive  and  dynamic  programs, 
sincerely  respecting  the  right  of  each  group  and  its 
leadership  to  interpret  wholesome  recreation  in  its 
own  way. 

14.  Recreation  and  Our  Negro  Citizens.  With  a 
full  realization  and  appreciation  of  the  rights  and 
responsibilities  involved,  to  work  more  diligently  to 
insure  our  citizens  of  the  Negro  race  a fuller  and  a 
more  abundant  share  of  all  the  fields  of  recreation. 

15.  Institutional  Recreation.  That  those  folk  of 
the  state — dependents,  delinquents,  defectives  and 
degenerates — residing  in  our  state  institutions  may 
have  wholesome  programs  of  recreation  through 
adequate  areas  and  facilities,  leadership  and  activi- 
ties, to  make  recreation  an  essential  force  in  the  pro- 
gram of  rehabilitation  in  each  of  these  institutions. 

16.  Industrial  Recreation.  With  a full  apprecia- 
tion of  the  laborer  in  North  Carolina  and  his  right  to 
the  enjoyment  of  wholesome  recreation  pursuits,  to 
have  well  established  programs  adequate  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  situation. 

17.  Rural  Folk.  To  make  every  effort  to  bring 
wholesome  recreation  within  the  reach  of  all  our 
rural  population — a challenging  task;  to  cooperate 
with  all  the  forces  of  agriculture — the  Grange,  4-H 
Clubs,  extension  activities  of  federal,  state,  county 
and  local  agents,  through  the  rural  school  and  rural 
church,  and  through  every  other  available  source 
that  progress  may  be  achieved. 

18.  Recreation  and  the  Schools.  Since  one  of  the 
most  important  forces  for  recreation  in  our  state, 
especially  in  the  small  town  and  village  throughout 
our  rural  area,  is  the  school,  it  is  our  aim:  to  coop- 
erate with  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion in  its  program  of  recreation  for  pupil,  teacher 
and  parent;  to  encourage  a wider  utilization  of  the 
school  plant  for  community  life ; to  stimulate  in  every 
possible  way  the  program  of  physical  fitness  in  and 
out  of  school ; and  to  promote  the  community  center 
concept  in  the  architectural  development  of  future 
school  buildings. 

19.  Tourist  Recreation.  To  see  North  Carolina 
as  one  of  the  playgrounds  of  this  nation — our  moun- 
tains, our  coast  line  and  our  sandhills, — a haven  for 
recreational  enjoyment, — the  Great  Smokies,  the 
Blue  Ridge  Parkway,  the  resorts  of  seashore  and 
sandhill  and  the  historical  places  of  interest  along 
with  the  opportunities  of  hunting,  fishing  and  camp- 


ing throughout  the  entire  state, — to  work  with  the 
State  Advertising  Agency  in  this  field. 

20.  Finances  and  Legislation.  To  utilize  avail- 
able sources  of  financial  aid ; to  encourage  sound  bud- 
gets ; to  aid  in  wise  spending ; and  to  indicate  to  the 
people  of  the  state  the  necessity  of  granting  liberal 
funds  for  recreation  programs.  To  study  the  laws 
of  the  state  relating  to  recreation  and  build  the  pro- 
gram of  Recreation  in  North  Carolina  upon  a sound 
legal  foundation. 

To  this  program,  with  all  of  its  immediate  ad- 
vantages and  future  potentialities,  we  set  our  course 
ahead.  We  recognize  the  soundness  of  constructive 
planning,  and  we  call  upon  the  citizens  of  our  state  to 
cooperate  with  us  in  bringing  together  all  the  forces 
within  the  sphere  of  recreation  that  can  aid  in  as- 
suring North  Carolina  a more  abundant  life. 


MCALISTER  RESIGNS  21 -YEAR-OLD 
VICE-PRESIDENCY  BUT  REMAINS  A 
MEMBER  OF  STATE  WELFARE  BOARD 


The  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare 
accepted  the  resignation  as  vice-chairman  of  A.  W. 
McAlister  of  Greensboro  and  named  E.  Hervey 
Evans  as  his  successor  at  the  board’s  June  meeting 
in  Raleigh.  McAlister  had  served  as  vice-chairman 
for  21  years  and  resigned  only  that  office  while  re- 
taining his  membership  on  the  board. 

He  was  appointed  a member  of  the  board  in  De- 
cember 1916  to  succeed  his  father,  A.  C.  McAlister, 
and  has  served  as  vice-chairman  since  October  1923. 

He  is  known  as  the  originator  of  North  Carolina’s 
county  unit  welfare  system.  While  president  of  the 
North  Carolina  Conference  for  Social  Service  and 
before  his  appointment  to  the  state  welfare  board, 
McAlister  corresponded  with  recognized  authorities 
in  other  states  and  developed  a suitable  plan  for 
North  Carolina.  The  General  Assembly  of  1917 
adopted  his  plan  in  the  establishment  of  the  present 
system  of  state  supervised,  local  administration  of 
the  welfare  program. 

The  present  full-time  departments  in  each  county 
were  not  required  until  the  social  security  program 
was  adopted  in  1937.  Previously  only  counties  hav- 
ing 32,000  population  or  more  were  required  to 
maintain  full-time  welfare  officers. 

McAlister  particularly  was  interested  in  the  pas- 
sage of  the  child  labor  and  juvenile  court  laws  in 
1919  and  with  later  developments  in  cash  aid  to 
mothers  of  dependent  children,  parole  legislation, 
and  prison  reforms  of  the  1920’s. 

He  is  outranked  in  length  of  service  on  the  board 
only  by  Chairman  W.  A.  Blair  of  Winston-Salem 
who  was  presented  a testimonial  April  19  by  Gov- 
ernor Broughton  for  his  53  years  of  service  with  the 
board. 

Other  board  members  are  Evans;  Robert  Hair- 
ston, Reidsville;  Mrs.  Walter  C.  Crowell,  Monroe; 
Mrs.  R.  H.  Latham,  Asheville;  and  John  A.  Oates, 
Fayetteville. 
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Institutional  Recreation  Would  Help  Old  and  Young 

By  S.  E.  Leonard,  Commissioner  of  Correction  and  Training 


Generally  speaking,  recreation  as  such  has  not 
usually  been  thought  of  in  a county  home  or  a state 
hospital.  This  is  because  we  have  considered  recrea- 
tion as  a game  of  baseball  or  an  activity  calling  for 
strenuous  exercise  such  as  only  robust  youth  can 
perform.  I only  need  to  remind  you  that  recreation 
has  been  “modernized”  in  our  thinking  and  now  it 
is  interpreted  to  mean  most  anything  that  breaks 
the  monotony  of  routine.  An  example  of  this  is  the 
provision  of  some  benches  at  the  highway  in  front 
of  the  Nash  county  home.  The  weather  has  to  be 
mighty  bad  if  a few  old  men  haven’t  shuffled  out  to 
the  highway  to  amuse  themselves  for  a few  hours  by 
watching  the  people  go  by.  That  is  recreation.  At 
other  places,  actual  work  of  a productive  nature  is 
recreation  for  these  old  people  such  as  working  in 
the  garden  or  feeding  and  watering  the  cows,  be- 
cause that  makes  the  day  shorter. 

If  breaking  into  the  monotony  of  routine  is  the 
definition  of  recreation,  then  for  recreational  di- 
rectors the  sky  is  the  limit.  In  my  experience  with 
recreational  directors,  I have  always  noticed  that 
they  were  prone  to  be  athletic  coaches.  I suppose 
this  is  a temptation  because  all  of  us  like  to  play  to 
the  galleries.  To  put  out  a successful  and  winning 
team  in  a training  school  for  boys  gives  the  super- 
visor a happy  feeling.  The  boys  on  the  sidelines 
yelling  their  lungs  out  are  also  happy  and  for  them 
during  the  hour,  that  was  possibly  as  fine  recreation 
as  they  could  have.  We  forget,  however,  the  days 
and  weeks  of  drilling,  which  in  all  cases  was  not 
recreation  for  even  the  nine  or  11  boys  participat- 
ing, when  the  boys  of  the  sidelines  were  not  there 
but  were  carrying  on  routine  duties.  The  match 
games  are  not  held  often  enough  for  the  needs  of  the 
sidelines. 

One  of  the  most  delightful  forms  of  recreation  at 
the  Eastern  Carolina  Training  School  last  fall  was 
’possum  hunting.  An  official  in  a building,  housing 
30  boys  16  to  20  years  of  age,  purchased  a couple  of 
dogs  and  each  night  when  the  weather  permitted,  he 
would  take  a group  of  those  boys  with  him  for  a few 
hours  in  the  woods.  The  groups  changed  night  after 
night  until  all  had  been  on  a trip.  Not  only  was  the 
outing  and  the  capture  of  the  ’possum  recreation 
but  there  were  boxes  in  the  garage  where  the  ’pos- 
sums were  kept  and  there  the  boys  gathered  day 
after  day  and  fed  the  ’possums  and  told  of  their 
experiences  in  catching  them,  just  as  we  so  often 
play  over  and  over  an  exciting  football  or  baseball 
game  or  tell  our  yarns  about  the  big  fish  that  got 
away.  Needless  to  say,  the  honor  roll  reached  an 
all-time  high  during  this  ’possum  season  and  needed 
discipline  was  nil. 

It  is  also  true  that  we  so  often  think  of  recreation 
as  being  some  form  of  strenuous  exercise.  Again 
we  confine  our  thinking  to  rather  violent  games. 
Recreation  is  mental  rather  than  physical  and  often- 
times our  tired  muscles  need  to  relax  while  we  are 


mentally  excited  in  some  form  of  table  game  such  as 
checkers  or  cards.  Many  of  us  have  watched  a game 
of  chess  when  the  two  players  remained  motionless 
and  speechless  for  a long  period  of  time.  There  was 
much  activity  going  on  but  it  was  in  the  mind.  True 
there  are  types  of  physical  games  that  our  very  old 
people  can  enter  into  such  as  croquet  and  shuffle 
board.  These  provide  exercise  for  both  mind  and 
body  and  also  entertainment. 

What  I am  trying  to  do  is  to  show  the  need  and 
possibility  of  recreation  among  groups  confined  in 
our  institutions  and  whom  we  had  never  thought  of 
in  connection  with  recreation.  Furthermore,  these 
are  the  people  who  need  it  more  than  the  people  who 
are  free  and  on  their  own.  A person  on  the  farm, 
in  the  factory,  in  the  store,  or  in  an  office  can  at 
closing  time  go  fishing,  play  golf,  work  in  his  victory 
garden,  or  simply  take  a walk.  These  institution 
folk  cannot.  They  must  be  thought  of  as  groups 
and  the  problem  of  the  director  is  to  work  out  forms 
of  recreation  which  will  touch  each  individual  in  the 
group  and  more  than  that  touch  him  with  some 
form  of  recreation  which  he  likes.  I can’t  think  of 
recreation  as  such  if  the  person  involved  has  to  be 
driven  into  it. 

Some  of  the  best  forms  of  recreation  used  in  insti- 
tutions are  those  where  the  inmates  form  themselves 
into  small  clubs  and  have  meetings.  They  feel  that 
the  organization  is  their  own  and  only  those  inter- 
ested in  the  particular  thing  involved  are  members 
of  the  clubs.  These  clubs  may  be  study  clubs,  bird 
clubs,  bingo  clubs  or  even  whittling  clubs.  The  wise 
director  will  keep  eyes  and  ears  open  for  sugges- 
tions from  the  club  rather  than  imposition  of  his 
own  plans  on  the  group. 

The  real  problem  of  recreation  in  institutions  in 
North  Carolina  is  not  our  knowledge  of  the  need  or 
even  our  desire  and  ability  to  put  in  programs  at 
the  various  institutions ; the  real  need  is  supervisors. 
Supervisors  of  recreation  are  usually  men  of  the  age 
and  physical  make-up  which  would  place  them  in  1A. 
I am  not  familiar  with  all  the  institutions  in  the 
state,  but  I do  know  that  not  a single  boys’  school 
in  the  state  has  a recreational  director.  I am  in- 
formed that  a like  condition  obtains  in  the  other 
institutions.  At  two  of  our  boys’  schools  where 
there  are  beautiful  and  well-equipped  gymnasiums 
they  are  for  the  most  part  closed  for  lack  of  direc- 
tors. Recreation  has  not  stopped  because  the  boys 
themselves  make  it  and  the  already  overworked  staff 
members  lend  their  assistance.  But  much  is  lost 
because  there  is  no  one  who  has  at  his  disposal  full- 
time to  plan  and  lead  recreation  both  in  the  daytime 
and  evenings. 

It  has  been  reported  that  in  the  27  institutions 
in  the  child  welfare  field  including  the  orphanages 
and  various  private  institutions  there  are  five  full- 
time and  three  part-time  directors  of  recreation. 
The  jails  and  county  homes  do  not  and  will  not  have 
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directors  but  volunteer  work  through  the  offices  of 
the  superintendents  of  public  welfare  is  being  done 
in  many  counties  of  the  state.  The  state  prison  and 
its  camps  carry  on  many  athletic  contests  which  are 
commendable. 

Suggestions  have  been  made  of  using  women  su- 
pervisors at  the  boys’  schools.  Women  have  proved 
their  usefulness  in  the  armed  forces  through  the 
WACS  and  WAVES  and  the  other  organizations  and 
I see  no  reason  why  a woman  rightly  selected  could 
not  do  an  excellent  job  in  a boys’  training  school.  I 
would  like  to  see  it  tried  out  and  have  so  recom- 
mended to  some  of  our  schools. 

Recreation  has  its  place  in  our  state  institutions 
whether  they  be  for  old  people,  sick  people,  boys, 


girls,  or  children.  In  order  for  it  to  be  carried  out 
in  a wholesome  and  beneficial  way,  it  should  have 
trained  leadership  for  planning  and  carrying  out  the 
various  forms  of  recreation.  The  field  is  a big  one 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  more  and  more  young 
people  inclined  in  that  direction  will  enter  the  field 
and  train  themselves  for  supervisors.  Indications 
are  that  it  will  be  a long  time  before  the  saturation 
point  is  reached.  Although  these  trained  super- 
visors are  desirable,  when  unobtainable  as  at  the 
present  time  we  should  not  feel  that  recreation  stops 
because  simple  forms  of  spontaneous  or  planned 
recreation  may  be  undertaken  by  the  regular  em- 
ployees. 


Cost  of  Public  Assistance  Program  For 

Next  Year  Set  At  Estimated  $6,668,154 


The  cost  of  North  Carolina’s  cash  grants  to  needy 
aged  and  dependent  children  during  the  fiscal  year 
beginning  July  1 was  estimated  at  $6,668,154  by 
Public  Assistance  Director  R.  Eugene  Brown  in  his 
report  to  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public 
Welfare  when  it  met  in  Raleigh  in  June.  It  was  the 
board’s  first  meeting  with  the  new  commissioner, 
Dr.  Ellen  Winston. 

Brown  estimated  that  $4,714,689  would  be  neces- 
sary to  care  for  34,590  needy  aged  monthly  which 
would  give  them  an  average  monthly  payment  of 
$11.45.  To  care  for  7,443  families  of  dependent 
children  would  require  $1,953,465  to  give  each  fam- 
ily a monthly  average  grant  of  $21.87,  he  estimated. 

Brown  called  the  board’s  attention  to  the  Feb- 
ruary national  average  payment  of  $26.99  in  com- 
parison with  North  Carolina’s  $10.91  of  the  same 
month.  February  aid  to  dependent  children  families 
averaged  $42.22  per  family  over  the  nation  against 
North  Carolina’s  February  average  of  $20.03. 

Thus  in  both  instances  this  state  pays  less  than 
half  the  national  average,  Brown  said.  At  the 
present  time  North  Carolina  ranks  forty-fifth  in 
average  grants  to  aged  and  pays  the  lowest  average 
grant  of  any  state  in  the  union  for  aid  to  dependent 
children. 

LOCAL  ADMINISTRATION  COSTS 

It  will  cost  the  state’s  100  counties  approximately 
$1,249,947  to  administer  the  entire  program  during 
the  year,  Brown  estimated.  The  state  appropriation 
to  aid  county  administration  is  $150,000  yearly  to 
which  will  be  added  an  equal  amount  of  county 
funds  while  the  federal  government  puts  up  an  ad- 
ditional $206,300  for  public  assistance  administra- 
tion. 

Of  the  amount  to  be  spent  for  old  age  assistance 
during  fiscal  1944-45,  the  state  will  supply  $1,300,000 
while  it  will  also  put  up  $525,000  of  the  total  outlay 
for  aid  to  dependent  children  grants.  These  amounts 
represent  one-fourth  the  total  expenditure  with  the 
counties  supplying  another  fourth  and  the  federal 
government  paying  half  the  cost. 


In  reporting  public  assistance  trends  during  the 
past  six  months,  Brown  told  the  board  the  number 
of  recipients  had  continued  a gradual  decline  while 
monthly  average  payments  showed  a steady  upward 
increase.  January  recipients  of  old  age  assistance 
were  34,741  compared  with  an  estimated  33,700  in 
June  while  the  average  monthly  grant  climbed  from 
$10.86  to  $11.20  in  the  six-month  period. 

Families  of  dependent  children  receiving  aid 
dropped  from  6,891  in  January  to  6,500  estimated 
for  June  while  the  family  average  payment  rose 
from  $19.79  to  $21.40. 

ORPHANAGE  LICENSED 

Two  Asheville  institutions,  Eliada  Orphanage  and 
Faith  Cottage  were  licensed  for  the  remainder  of 
the  fiscal  year  and  for  the  year  1944-45  by  the  board. 
The  institutions  are  operated  by  the  corporation 
known  as  Eliada  Orphanage  and  Rescue  Home,  Inc. 

In  a conference  in  Asheville  May  11  between  the 
three  members  of  the  corporation  board,  a commit- 
tee from  the  state  welfare  board,  state  welfare  de- 
partment staff  members,  and  a representative  of  the 
attorney  general’s  office,  it  was  agreed  that  enlarge- 
ment of  the  corporation  to  include  a directorate  of 
seven  members  would  facilitate  efficient  operation 
of  the  two  institutions. 

The  amended  certificate  of  incorporation  was  filed 
with  the  secretary  of  state  May  31  following  its 
approval  by  the  attorney  general’s  office.  The  wel- 
fare board  granted  licenses  after  hearing  its  com- 
mittee’s report. 

Eliada  Orphanage  was  established  in  1906  and 
was  ruled  by  the  attorney  general  subject  to  license 
by  the  state  welfare  board  in  1939.  Faith  Cottage 
was  opened  in  1904  and  has  been  licensed  by  the 
board  intermittently  since  the  licensing  law  was 
enacted  in  1919. 

The  state  welfare  board  is  empowered  to  license 
all  child-caring  institutions  after  inspection  for 
periods  of  one  year  except  in  the  case  of  religious 
and  fraternal  orphanages  chartered  or  incorporated 
by  the  state  and  having  property  valuations  of  not 
less  than  $60,000. 
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War  Has  Brought  Spurt  In  Recreational 
Work  That  Has  Increased  Facilities  In  State 

By  Stewart  Woodward 

Representative  Recreation  Division,  Office  of  Community  War  Services,  Federal  Security  Agency 


In  the  past  three  years,  North  Carolina  has  been 
host  to  more  units  of  the  armed  forces  than  any 
state  in  the  union,  and  it  can  be  truthfully  said  that 
the  men  and  women  of  the  armed  forces  have  found 
a warm  welcome  wherever  they  have  journeyed 
throughout  the  state.  The  military  establishments 
in  the  state  range  from  mammoth  permanent  bases, 
like  Fort  Bragg  and  Camp  Lejeune,  largest  Marine 
training  base  in  the  world,  to  temporary  camps,  like 
Camps  Davis  and  Sutton.  They  run  the  complete 
gamut  of  the  military  from  the  Coast  Guard  and 
naval  establishments  along  the  coast  to  the  Eastern 
Reassignment  Center  at  Asheville.  Air  Corps  bases 
cover  the  state  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea  and 
many  of  North  Carolina’s  colleges  are  taking  an 
active  part  in  the  training  of  air,  engineering  and 
signal  corps,  and  naval  pre-flight  personnel.  The 
members  of  the  armed  forces  stationed  in  North 
Carolina  come  from  all  over  the  United  States  and 
from  many  of  its  territories.  While  they  are  here, 
for  the  most  part,  they  are  undergoing  intensive 
training  and  are  under  great  strain  and  tension. 
When  they  are  released  from  their  bases  and  posts 
they  “go  to  town”  and  they  go  to  relax,  to  recreate 
and  to  get  away  from  the  restrictions  and  regimen- 
tation of  discipline. 

What  has  North  Carolina  done  to  meet  the  recrea- 
tional needs  of  these  members  of  our  armed  forces? 
It  has  long  been  a military  axiom  that  the  morale 
and  welfare  of  our  armed  forces  is  inextricably  tied 
up  with  adequate  provision  for  their  recreation,  an 
essential  to  all  living  which,  in  war  times  and  under 
the  increased  strains  of  war,  becomes  an  absolute 
necessity  if  maximum  utilization  of  human  beings 
is  to  be  had.  In  contradistinction  to  World  War  I, 
the  armed  forces  now  assume  full  and  sole  responsi- 
bility for  the  welfare  and  recreation  of  their  per- 
sonnel within  the  confines  of  their  own  installations. 
Army  posts,  for  instance,  have  well-planned  recrea- 
tion facilities,  including  theatres,  athletic  fields,  field 
houses,  guest  houses,  libraries,  recreation  rooms,  and 
service  clubs.  On  the  post,  therefore,  the  recreation 
needs  of  soldiers  are  well  met. 

Early  in  the  defense  program,  however,  it  was 
demonstrated  that  the  service  man  would  “go  to 
town,”  no  matter  how  adequate  the  on-post  recrea- 
tion facilities  were  or  how  inadequate  the  resources 
of  the  town  might  be.  To  assist  cities  and  towns  in 
taking  care  of  visiting  service  men;  to  coordinate 


the  military  recreational  programs  with  the  civilian 
communities;  to  integrate  the  various  and  sundry 
recreational  agencies,  both  public  and  private;  and 
to  ensure  adequate  provision  for  off -post  recreation 
for  service  men,  the  president,  in  1941,  established 
by  executive  order  the  recreation  division  of  the 
Federal  Security  Agency.  The  recreation  division, 
currently  carrying  the  banner  of  the  Office  of  Com- 
munity War  Services,  has  been  functioning  for  the 
past  three  years,  working  with  the  war-impacted 
communities  throughout  the  country  in  an  effort  to 
assist  the  communities  in  planning  and  providing 
recreation  programs  and  facilities  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  war  program. 

As  the  pattern  for  war  recreation  has  unfolded 
the  work  of  the  division  has  fallen  into  three  distinct 
divisions,  each  separate  in  character  but  each  a defi- 
nite part  of  the  war  effort  and  each  contributing  in 
its  own  way  to  an  all-out  war.  These  three  groups 
are  the  men  and  women  of  the  services,  the  millions 
employed  as  civilian  war  workers,  and  the  youth  of 
the  country. 

On  the  whole,  the  first  of  these  groups,  those  in 
the  armed  forces,  have  been  most  satisfactorily 
taken  care  of.  Working  directly  with  local  commun- 
ities on  the  theory  that  theirs  is  the  primary  respon- 
sibility, and  in  cooperation  with  all  interested  recre- 
ation agencies,  public  and  private,  a gigantic,  nation- 
wide network  of  community  recreation  programs 
and  facilities  has  been  evolved.  It  is  by  far  the 
largest  recreation  program  ever  conducted  for  a 
specific  group  of  people  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
The  basis  for  this  nationwide  program,  the  guaran- 
tee of  its  success,  and  the  very  fibre  of  its  pattern 
has  been  the  local  community. 

Assisting  the  communities  and  working  with  them 
in  closest  harmony  have  been  such  public  agencies 
as  the  Office  of  Civilian  Defense  (recreation  volun- 
teers of  all  kinds)  ; the  North  Carolina  Recreation 
Committee  and  municipal  authorities;  such  private 
agencies  as  the  local  YMCA’s,  YWCA’s  and  the 
United  Service  Organizations,  Inc.,  (the  wartime 
parent  of  six  national  agencies).  To  enhance  the 
program  and  provide  needed  facilities,  the  Federal 
Works  Agency,  under  direction  of  the  recreation 
division  and  using  Lanham  Act  funds,  has  built 
federal  recreation  buildings  throughout  the  country. 
In  North  Carolina,  19  of  these  buildings  have  been 
erected  at  a cost  of  approximately  $1,250,000,  com- 
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pletely  furnished  and  leased  to  the  USO,  rent  free, 
for  operation  as  service  centers  for  the  armed  forces 
and  to  provide  for  them  a “home  away  from  home.” 
In  addition,  over  $100,000  has  been  given  in  direct 
grants  to  improve  existing  community  recreation 
facilities  and  render  them  suitable  for  service  men’s 
centers. 

An  example  of  this  latter  type  of  grant  may  be 
found  in  Raleigh  where  the  city  was  given  $22,000 
to  renovate  the  old  Blind  Institute  at  600  South 
Blood  worth  Street.  These  funds  allowed  the  city 
completely  to  overhaul  the  building  into  a fine  serv- 
ice center,  now  operated  by  the  USO  for  Negro 
service  men.  Federal  recreation  buildings  are  scat- 
tered throughout  the  state  wherever  they  have  been 
needed  to  supplement  community  facilities  and 
wherever  concentrations  of  the  armed  forces  neces- 
sitated. Wilmington,  for  instance,  has  two  such 
buildings  to  serve  the  numbers  of  visitors  from 
Camp  Davis,  while  Fayetteville,  host  to  the  thou- 
sands from  Fort  Bragg,  has  three  such  buildings.* 

The  USO  as  a supplemental  community  agency 
operates  over  50  service  men’s  centers  in  North 
Carolina,  but  this  total,  imposing  as  it  is,  does  not 
equal  the  number  of  such  centers  operated  by  local 
communities,  civic  organizations,  and  churches.  No 
matter  where  military  personnel  may  go  in  North 
Carolina  they  are  likely  to  find  a service  men’s  center 
operated  for  their  benefit  and  welfare  and  staffed 
by  faithful,  devoted,  and  attractive  volunteers.  The 
field  representatives  of  the  recreation  division  have 
travelled  all  over  the  state  offering  their  services 
to  the  various  communities,  and  wherever  they  have 
gone  they  have  found  an  invariable  welcome. 
Throughout  the  state  they  have  found  communities 
eager  and  willing  to  establish  centers  for  service 
men  with  a surplus  of  volunteers  to  operate  them. 
It  has  been  these  volunteers,  men  and  women,  young 
and  old,  that  have  contributed  so  much  to  the  North 
Carolina  program  and  have  guaranteed  its  success 
through  their  hard  work  and  earnest  devotion.  From 
these  volunteers  come  the  defense  recreation  com- 
mittees that  plan  and  coordinate  an  overall  pro- 

*Under the  Lanham  Act,  war  public  service  funds  are  also 
granted  to  communities  to  supplement  their  programs  for 
war  workers  and  personnel  of  the  military  services.  These 
grants  are  for  leadership  and  operation  and  in  North  Caro- 
lina exceeds  $200,000  a year. 


gram ; from  them  come  the  senior  hostesses  who  sew 
on  buttons,  provide  a friendly  smile  for  the  home- 
sick “G.  I.”,  and  cook  the  home-made  delicacies  that 
offer  such  a pleasant  contrast  to  army  food  and  are 
so  reminiscent  of  home;  and  last,  but  by  no  means 
least,  from  the  volunteers  come  the  thousands  of 
young  ladies  who  act  as  hostesses  and  dance  part- 
ners, offering  “G.  I.’s”  from  all  over  the  country  a 
preview  of  post-war  southern  feminine  beauty 

WAR  WORKERS 

North  Carolina  has  not  had  the  problem  of  provid- 
ing recreation  for  workers  in  war  industrial  plants 
that  some  states  have  faced,  but  it  has  had  enough 
problems  of  this  kind  to  become  familiar  with  them 
and  to  learn  how  to  handle  them.  Wilmington,  with 
its  teeming  wartime  population  of  shipyard  workers, 
its  rise  in  population  to  double  its  peace  time  figure, 
and  the  overcrowding  of  all  of  its  community  facil- 
ities, has  presented  a real  problem  in  the  provision 
of  adequate  recreation  facilities.  Wilmington  has 
met  the  problem  head  on  through  the  establishment 
of  a public  recreation  department  which,  with  the 
assistance  of  Lanham  Act  war  public  services  funds, 
is  operating  a community  recreation  program  de- 
signed to  meet  the  needs  of  all  its  citizens  and  the 
soldiers  and  sailors  visiting  the  city.  In  most  of  the 
other  cities  that  have  experienced  an  impact  from 
civilian  war  workers,  the  existing  recreation  facili- 
ties have  proved  adequate  and,  with  increased  em- 
phasis on  public  and  private  recreation  programs, 
the  needs  of  the  situation  have  been  met.  In  the  field 
of  industrial  recreation,  too,  the  USO  has  proved 
helpful.  In  the  past  year  some  10  percent  of  USO 
funds  have  been  earmarked  exclusively  for  civilian 
war  worker  programs. 

YOUTH 

In  the  initial  stages  of  the  war  the  youth  of  the 
country  were  pretty  generally  left  to  shift  for  them- 
selves, but  it  was  soon  apparent  that  the  stresses 
and  strains  of  an  all-out  production  program  were 
not  unfelt  by  the  younger  generation  and  increasing 
emphasis  on  recreation  programs  for  youth  has  re- 
sulted. While  a youth  recreation  program  is  one 
part  of  a balanced  community  program,  certain 
special  features  have  proved  popular  and  teen-age 
clubs  have  sprung  up  all  over  the  state  until  there 
are  now  over  50  of  them  in  North  Carolina.  These 
clubs  have  given  the  teen-age  youth  an  outlet  for 
their  emotions  and  have  provided  them  much  recrea- 
tional experience.  Through  their  self-government 
they  offer  the  participating  youth  an  object  lesson 
in  democracy  in  action. 

In  its  active  war  recreation  program,  North  Caro- 
lina has  laid  the  groundwork  for  a post-war  recrea- 
tional life  for  its  own  citizens,  far  and  beyond  any 
they  have  enjoyed  before.  The  returning  veteran 
will  find  his  home  community  much  more  conscious 
of  the  place  of  recreation  in  a well-balanced  life.  If 
the  communities  continue  to  go  forward  after  the 
war,  all  the  people  may  benefit  from  the  war-time 
(See  WAR  HAS  BROUGHT,  Page  6) 
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Recreation  Plays  Big  Part  In  Lives  of  All  Children 

By  Sherwood  Gates 

Director  of  Recreation,  Office  of  Community  War  Services,  Federal  Security  Administration 


Our  values  in  a democracy  are  all  related  to  the 
needs  or  wants  of  persons.  Things  are  made  for 
persons,  and  the  worth  of  things  is  to  be  judged  by 
what  they  contribute  to  the  welfare  of  persons. 
What  are  houses,  or  lands,  or  machines,  or  industrial 
plants,  or  coal  mines,  or  city  tax  funds,  or  books, 
or  pictures,  or  colleges  worth  apart  from  persons? 

Even  when  we  as  social  workers  profess  to  place 
the  needs  of  growing  persons  at  the  center  of  our 
thinking,  many  take  such  a narrow  view  of  values 
that  they  overlook,  and  thus  leave  uncontrolled,  some 
of  the  most  powerful  influences  and  impacts  that 
play  upon  persons  in  their  development.  We  as- 
sume, for  example,  that  moral  affairs  are  affairs 
apart  from  the  broad  stream  of  daily  experiences, 
that  moral  knowledge  has  only  incidental  connection 
with  ordinary  knowledge.  We  divide  life  into  the 
practical  and  the  ideal,  the  material  and  the  spirit- 
ual. One  of  the  results  of  this  is  that  we  develop 
a confined  and  distorted  view  of  selfhood  and  char- 
acter, and  of  how  effective  and  worthy  character  is 
developed  Classifying  economic  relationships,  for 
example,  as  practical  and  material  affairs,  and  cer- 
tain other  affairs  as  ideal  and  spiritual,  we  fail  to 
recognize  the  all-powerful  relationship  between 
“making  a living”  and  “making  a life.”  We  expose 
children  and  young  people  through  preachment  and 
instruction  to  social  ideals,  and  overlook  the  anti- 
social make-up  of  the  organizations  and  institutions 
in  which  ideals  are  developed  and  acquired. 

The  only  fruitful  way  for  parents,  educators,  and 
social  workers  to  think  of  morals  is  that  they  are  as 
broad  as  acts  which  concern  our  relationships  with 
life.  Potentially  this  includes  all  our  acts,  for  every 
act  modifies  the  person;  every  act  stimulates  and 
breeds  inclination,  desire,  attitude,  and  want. 

To  realize  that  our  human  nature  itself  is  the 
product  of  social  living  is  to  realize  the  most  poten- 
tially significant  fact  of  our  lives  together  as  human 
beings.  Our  major  task,  then,  as  educators  in  the 
best  sense — for  all  social  workers  are  educators,  in- 
fluencers  of  human  life — is  to  study  together  the 
problem  of  the  kinds  of  persons  who  are  being  pro- 
duced in  and  by  our  communities,  and  the  further 
problem  of  how  we  can  so  organize  our  communities 
in  the  interest  of  producing  well-living  human  be- 
ings that  the  human  product  and  the  resultant  social 
life  will  be  what  we  want  them  to  be. 

It  is  in  connection  with  this  principle  that  the 
only  way  a person  learns  the  art  of  cooperative, 
creative,  democratic  living  is  by  actually  living  in 
and  with  democratic  groups,  that  social  workers 
come  upon  the  most  complex  of  all  their  problems. 
The  problem  is  this:  Group  ways  conflict.  The 
variety  of  influences  that  beat  upon  the  child  do  not 


make  a unified  impression.  Some  of  these  influences 
are  stimulating  and  helpful ; some  are  cruel,  oppres- 
sive, and  unsympathetic ; some  are  democratic ; some 
are  autocratic.  The  home  may  be  democratic,  the 
school  autocratic.  The  school  may  be  democratic, 
business  and  industry  dictatorial  and  oppressive. 
We  are  here  simply  noting  the  confusion  and  con- 
flict in  our  culture.  It  is  in  this  confusion  that  we 
expect  the  child  to  learn  what  life  is  and  how  it 
should  be  lived.  It  is  in  this  confusion  that  he  be- 
comes a person,  a character.  As  social  workers  we 
are  often  seemingly  blind  to  this  confusion. 

The  home  expects  the  school  to  educate  children 
in  and  for  life.  The  school  becomes  absorbed  with 
the  details  of  the  three  R’s  and  attempts  to  shove 
back  upon  the  home  the  responsibility  for  producing 
character.  Both  the  home  and  the  school  then  try 
to  shift  the  responsibility  to  the  church,  the  Scouts, 
the  Y’s,  the  Camp  Fire  Girls,  and  similar  organiza- 
tions. In  all  this  shifting  of  responsibility,  we  over- 
look the  fact  that  business  and  industry  are  teaching 
children  and  youth  most  of  what  they  know  about 
the  meaning  and  values  of  life,  that  the  movies  are 
the  “training  schools  of  millions,”  that  the  news- 
papers and  periodicals  are  educating  still  more  mil- 
lions, that  the  play  groups  and  playgrounds  and 
recreation  centers  are  producing  character,  and  that 
the  officials  of  city,  county,  state,  and  federal  govern- 
ments are  teaching  the  young  the  rules  of  citizen- 
ship, whether  rightly  or  wrongly. 

What  is  our  solution?  The  individual  home  is 
practically  helpless.  The  individual  school  wields 
far  less  influence  than  it  thinks.  The  individual 
church  is  just  as  helpless  as  the  home  and  the  school. 
An  adequate  community-wide,  year-round  recreation 
program  for  all  children  and  youth  is  only  one 
factor,  albeit  a much  more  important  factor  than 
we  have  yet  recognized,  in  producing  well-living  per- 
sons. When  finally  we  come  to  the  point  of  taking 
seriously  the  business  and  the  art  of  living,  we  shall 
find  that  the  only  adequate  solution  to  our  problem 
is  for  the  community,  as  a total  community,  to  recog- 
nize itself  as  educator,  as  the  “maker  or  breaker  of 
life”,  and  so  to  organize  its  whole  range  of  social 
and  cultural  resources  that  persons  growing  up  in 
it  will  achieve  worthy  and  satisfying  selfhood. 

In  closing  the  preceding  statement  we  could  have 
said  “achieve  worthy  and  satisfing  character,”  for 
character  is  not  less  than  the  total  person  in  all  his 
make-up  and  manifestations.  To  say  it  another  way 
— One  does  not  have  character;  he  is  a character. 
Character  is  not  something  added  to  the  person;  it 
is  the  person.  One  does  not  teach  a boy  to  plow  or 
a girl  to  sew,  and  then  give  them  a course  in  morals 
or  character.  While  one  is  learning  to  plow  or  to 
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sew,  one  is  also  becoming  some  sort  of  a person. 
Character,  selfhood,  is  won  through  social  participa- 
tion. Every  experience  makes  its  impact  upon  it. 
The  fundamental  principle  involved  in  this  emphasis 
is  that  of  participation  in  community  life;  that  of 
fellowship,  in  the  work  and  play  and  recreation  of 
life,  with  older  persons  who  know  and  practice  the 
“ways”  of  abundant,  competent,  joyous  living;  that 
of  winning  insight,  understanding,  appreciation,  and 
skill  through  direct  taking  part  in  the  daily  realities 
of  life. 

We  have  already  noted  that  in  this  community 
participation,  the  child  is  faced  with  conflicting 
group  ways  and  practices.  One  solution  the  child 
may  develop  is  that  of  shifting  his  response  to  meet 
the  demands  of  each  group.  This  is  not  the  only 
possibility.  He  may  find  himself  so  much  more  at 
home  in  one  of  the  groups  than  in  any  other  of  his 
groups — so  much  more  satisfied,  so  much  more  in- 
terested, so  much  more  rewarded  with  position  and 
prestige  in  the  group — that  this  particular  group  is 
the  center  of  his  social  and  moral  world.  In  an 
earlier  and  simpler  community  life,  the  home  was 
the  dominant  group  for  perhaps  the  majority  of  chil- 
dren. If  a child  can  have  some  large  degree  of 
standing  in  this  dominant  and  preferred  group,  if 
he  can  feel  that  he  belongs,  that  it  is  his,  that  its 
successes  will  be  his  successes,  then  he  may  be  rather 
more  than  less  indifferent  to  his  standing  in  other 
groups  whose  standards  are  different  from  those  of 
his  chosen  group. 

It  is  here  that  play  and  recreation  groups,  partic- 
ularly those  that  are  centered  in  neighborhoods  and 
which  involve  the  child’s  and  youth’s  family,  have 
such  a strategic  opportunity.  Not  only  do  the  activi- 
ties of  persons  in  their  leisure  time  yield  more  learn- 
ings in  terms  of  quantity  than  any  other  activities 
of  life,  but  also  play  and  recreation  activities  and 
groups  can  do  more  to  shape  disposition,  develop  life 
standards  and  ideals,  establish  motives  and  ways  of 
life  than  any  other  activities  and  groups. 

It  is  in  the  area  of  leisure  time  that  our  civilization 
of  tomorrow  will  either  make  or  break  itself. 

•- 

JOHNSTON  COUNTY  COMMUNITY  FORMS 

COMMITTEE  TO  SUPERVISE  RECREATION 

By  W.  T.  Woodard 

Johnston  County  Welfare  Superintendent 

North  Carolina’s  public  welfare  laws  state  that 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  welfare  superintendents  to 
cooperate  with  recreational  projects  which  may  be 
carried  on  in  their  counties.  In  most  of  the  rural 
counties  in  the  state  there  are  few  if  any  recrea- 
tional facilities  provided  for  by  public  funds  but 
whenever  this  is  true  it  should  not  necessarily  mean 
that  superintendents  are  relieved  of  any  responsi- 
bility in  this  field.  As  officials  interested  in  the 
public  welfare  of  the  counties,  they  should  do  what- 


ever they  can  find  time  to  do  in  this  undeveloped 
field. 

I am  especially  interested  in  recreation  for  the 
rural  counties  since  these  counties  have  been  neg- 
lected or  overlooked  in  this  field — and  because  I come 
from  a rural  county.  We  have  tried  to  do  a little 
in  my  county  which  has  no  large  towns  but  some  10 
towns  under  3,500  population.  Three  of  the  10 
towns  have  set  up  or  are  now  in  the  process  of  set- 
ting up  teen-age  clubs.  We  are  not  yet  ready  to  say 
how  valuable  these  projects  are,  for  they  are  still  in 
the  state  of  development.  We  do  not  push  the  pro- 
jects on  the  contention  that  they  are  a cure-all  for 
our  juvenile  delinquency  problems,  but  we  feel  that 
they  may  help  some  with  these  problems  and  more 
important  that  they  will  provide  for  an  unmet  need 
which  the  communities  have  had  since  their  begin- 
ning. 

I am  not  suggesting  that  teen-age  clubs  should  be 
the  only  form  of  recreation  that  our  communities 
should  provide.  We  should  make  some  plans  to  care 
for  those  younger  children  and  for  the  adults.  That, 
of  course,  will  cost  money  and  require  considerable 
planning  and  probably  the  employment  of  a full-time 
supervisor.  Any  project  of  this  kind  will  require 
the  financial  as  well  as  moral  support  of  the  com- 
munity and  superintendents  should  cooperate  with 
town  governments  in  setting  up  proper  machinery 
to  provide  for  these  projects.  Here  is  a practical 
plan  we  might  follow. 

If  our  small  towns  have  water  and  light  depart- 
ments, street  departments,  and  fire  departments, 
why  could  not  they  be  persuaded  to  create  a recrea- 
tion department  or  commission  whose  duties  would 
include  those  of  setting  up  and  providing  for  super- 
vised recreation  for  all  groups  in  the  community? 
The  teen-age  club  might  be  only  one  project  main- 
tained and  supervised  by  the  commission.  One  of 
the  small  towns  in  Johnston  county  with  a popula- 
tion of  only  2,000  has  set  up  a recreation  commission 
and  appropriated  $200  to  be  used  by  the  commission 
as  it  sees  fit.  The  first  move  was  to  start  a teen-age 
club.  This  project  created  so  much  interest  in  the 
community  that  the  commission  plans  to  ask  for 
more  funds  soon  with  the  hope  of  providing  soft- 
ball  for  the  adults  and  other  recreational  facilities 
for  the  community  at  large. 

Through  this  recreation  commission  which  was 
appointed  by  the  town  authorities,  the  people  have 
found  a medium  through  which  they  may  express 
their  interest  in  better  recreation  for  the  community. 
The  commission  is  made  up  of  five  appointees;  one 
from  the  town  board,  two  from  the  school  board, 
and  two  from  the  community  at  large.  They  make 
quarterly  reports  to  the  town  board  on  the  progress 
of  their  work  and  have  the  responsibility  of  super- 
vising the  spending  of  all  funds  set  up  by  the  board 
for  recreation  in  the  town.  Such  a recreation  com- 
mission can  and  should  be  the  backbone  of  any  plans 
for  recreation  in  North  Carolina  communities. 
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CLINE  RECOGNIZED  FOR  20  YEARS 
OF  SERVICE  AS  HEAD  OF  FORSYTH 
COUNTY  SOCIAL  WORK  PROGRAM 

Winston-Salem  and  Forsyth  county  took  journal- 
istic notice  in  June  of  the  fact  that  A.  W.  Cline  has 
headed  the  public  welfare  program  there  for  20 
years.  The  Forsyth  physical  set-up  is  second  to 
none  in  North  Carolina  with  a comparatively  new 
and  modern  office  building  arranged  to  provide  the 
most  efficient  service  to  clients  and  at  the  same  time 
provide  for  privacy  in  interviews. 

A former  news- 
paperman, Mr.  Cline 
probably  has  a dis- 
tinction that  cannot 
be  claimed  by  any 
other  North  Carolina 
welfare  superintend- 
ent. He  was  serving 
on  a Winston-Salem 
newspaper  and  cover- 
ing the  story  of  a 
welfare  board  meet- 
ing 20  years  ago  in 
which  a new  head  for 
social  service  activi- 
ties was  to  be  chosen 
for  the  county:  At 
the  conclusion  of  the 
meeting  he  returned 
to  his  paper,  wrote 
the  story  of  the 
meeting  and  of  the 
new  superintendent, 
and  at  the  same  time 
wrote  and  gave  to  his 
superior  his  resignation  to  become  Forsyth’s  new 
welfare  head. 

The  Twin  City  Sentinel  gives  this  as  the  story  of 
Mr.  Cline’s  years  in  office  and  his  accomplishments: 

“When  A.  W.  Cline  became  Superintendent  of  the 
County  Welfare  Department  20  years  ago,  the  de- 
partment had  only  one  caseworker  and  its  offices 
consisted  of  one  room  in  the  basement  of  the  court- 
house. Today,  the  department  has  a staff  of  around 
30  workers  and  occupies  the  entire  first  floor  of  the 
up-to-date  welfare  and  health  building. 

“Cline  will  complete  his  20  years  of  service  with 
the  department  today.  In  that  time  Cline  has  seen 
the  department  grow  and  develop  and  he  has  played 
an  important  part  in  that  growth.  When  the  de- 
partment began,  it  wasn’t  considered  very  important 
for  a caseworker  to  have  training.  Now  all  workers 
must  pass  a merit  exam  before  they  can  take  any 
position  in  the  department. 

“Child  welfare  is  probably  Cline’s  first  love  and 
the  field  in  which  he  has  made  quite  a reputation  for 
himself.  Forsyth  County  had  the  first  Juvenile 
Court  in  the  State  and  today  the  court  with  Judge 
Nat  Crews  presiding  has  a reputation  throughout 
this  area. 

(See  CLINE  RECOGNIZED,  Page  11) 


J.  A.  BEST  HAS  GIVEN  25  YEARS' 

SERVICE  TO  WAYNE  COUNTY 

The  Wayne  county  welfare  board  on  August  7 
honored  at  a luncheon  Welfare  Superintendent  J.  A. 
Best  who  that  month  completed  nine  years  as  head 
of  the  social  work  program  in  the  county  and  who 
had  devoted  25  years  of  his  life  to  some  form  of 
public  service.  Attending  the  luncheon  at  invitation 
of  the  board  was  Dr.  Ellen  Winston,  commissioner 
of  welfare,  who  spoke  briefly  in  praise  of  Mr.  Best’s 
accomplishments  and  the  progress  of  the  program 

in  Wayne  county. 

Mr.  Best’s  first  con- 
tact with  the  welfare 
program  was  in  1919 
when  he  was  named 
member  of  the  Wayne 
welfare  board,  a po- 
sition which  he  re- 
linquished later  on 
appointment  to  the 
county  board  of  edu- 
cation. 

The  following  re- 
view of  his  career 
was  published  by  the 
Goldsboro  News-Ar- 
gus : 

“J.  Arthur  Best, 
superintendent  of 
Wayne  county  wel- 
fare department  for 
the  past  nine  years, 
this  month  rounds 
out  25  years  of  some 
form  of  public  serv- 
ice for  Wayne  county,  and  for  the  past  year  has 
served  as  President  of  the  North  Carolina  Super- 
intendents of  Public  Welfare. 

“Col.  Edgar  Bain,  chairman  of  the  Wayne  county 
welfare  board  says  he  has  had  many  letters  from 
persons  high  in  state  welfare  circles  commending 
the  work  of  Mr.  Best  both  in  his  county  and  state 
job. 

“Dr.  H.  B.  Ivey,  who  has  had  professional  contact 
with  the  Wayne  county  welfare  department,  said 
recently  that  Mr  Best  has  been  diligent  in  seeking 
out  worthy  cases  and  refusing  unworthy  ones.  ‘He 
has  kept  politics  out  of  his  office,  particularly,’  said 
Dr.  Ivey. 

“After  a career  at  school  teaching  following  grad- 
uation, and  graduate  study  at  Trinity  College,  Mr. 
Best  went  in  business  with  his  father  in  Fremont  in 
1904,  where  he  pioneered  in  the  poultry,  egg,  and  pig 
business  in  that  section  of  Wayne,  acting  as  agent 
for  farmers  within  a hundred  mile  radius  in  mar- 
keting their  products,  according  to  A.  K.  Robertson, 
of  the  AAA  district  office. 

“About  this  time  he  was  appointed  on  the  board 
of  education  for  the  Fremont  charter  school  district, 
where  he  served  until  1919.  In  that  same  year  he 
(See  J.  A.  BEST,  Page  12) 
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LETS  SEND  THEM  BACK  TO  SCHOOL* 

By  Katharine  F.  Lenroot 

Chief  of  the  Children's  Bureau,  United  States 
Department  of  Labor 

Some  5 million  children  from  14  to  17  years  of 
age  are  at  work  in  the  fields,  forests,  factories,  and 
stores  of  the  United  States  this  summer.  Where 
healthfully  and  legally  employed,  many  are  profiting 
by  their  experience  and  are  glad  to  turn  themselves 
to  useful  wartime  service.  But  when  school  bells 
ring  next  fall,  how  many  of  these  youngsters  will 
ignore  the  call  and  go  on  working?  That  is  another 
matter. 

We  can  applaud  the  energy  of  a youth  who  chooses 
a job  rather  than  school;  we  can  understand  his 
desire  for  money;  but  we  dare  not  overlook  the 
long-range  social  consequences  of  what  he  is  doing. 

For  years  to  come  after  this  war,  he  and  thou- 
sands of  others  like  him  will  be  turning  up  at  fac- 
tory gates,  mumbling  apologies  for  their  lack  of 
education.  “When  I was  at  the  age  when  I should 
have  been  in  school,”  they  will  say,  “I  was  working. 
The  war,  you  know.”  Though  still  young  in  years, 
they  will  be  old  in  defeat 

What  can  be  done? 

Every  community  in  which  boys  and  girls  are  at 
work  should  deeply  concern  itself  now  to  see  that  all 
who  should  be  in  school  are  in  school,  and  that  those 
at  work  are  legally  employed.  Many  children — par- 
ticularly in  the  under-16  group,  which  numbers  over 
three-quarters  of  a million — are  now  illegally  at 
work.  So  rapid,  in  fact,  has  been  the  rise  in  illegal 
employment  that  we  do  not  over-dramatize  the  con- 
dition when  we  refer  to  it  as  a “black  market  in 
children.”  If  the  doors  to  jobs  which  children  are 
not  legally  old  enough  to  fill  are  closed,  they  will 
return  more  willingly  to  school. 

We  have  the  laws  which  can  close  those  doors.  We 
have  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  for  one.  The 
federal  government’s  “yard-stick,”  it  sets  16  as  the 
minimum  age  for  employees  in  establishments  pro- 
ducing goods  for  shipment  in  interstate  commerce, 
18  as  the  minimum  age  for  those  in  occupations 
found  hazardous  by  the  chief  of  the  Children’s  Bu- 
reau. It  permits  employment  of  14-  and  15-year- 
olds  in  nonmanufacturing  occupations  under  condi- 
tions not  interfering  with  school  or  health.  Then, 
too,  we  have  the  similar  minimum-age  standards 
which  many  states  have  established. 

While  most  employers  have  made  a commendable 
effort  to  uphold  these  standards — or  to  adhere  to 
even  higher  ones — many  have  not.  With  healthy 
young  folks  clamoring  for  jobs  and  with  labor  scarce 
great  numbers  of  employers  are  taking  a chance  on 
the  law’s  catching  up  with  them.  As  the  result,  we 
have  boys  and  girls  in  their  early  teens  working  be- 
yond their  strength  and  often  at  night.  They  work 
in  lumber  camps,  around  sawmills,  in  canneries,  on 
motor  vehicles.  Not  long  ago  a boy  under  18  work- 

*Guest editorial  in  The  Rotarian,  August,  1944. 


ing  in  a shipyard  was  electrocuted.  Others  are  being 
crippled. 

The  human  impossibility  of  maintaining  inspec- 
tion staffs  large  enough  to  investigate  every  estab- 
lishment where  children  are  employed  is  what  places 
the  responsibility  for  observance  of  child-labor  laws 
upon  the  community. 

“But  we’re  fighting  a war,”  say  those  who  would 
shrug  away  responsibility.  “We’ve  got  to  get  help 
somewhere.”  Not  long  ago  much  pressure  was 
brought  upon  the  Children’s  Bureau  to  allow  young 
children  to  work  in  a seafood-packing  plant  in  a 
coast  town.  No  other  labor  was  available,  we  were 
told.  But  the  town  was  filled  with  young  wives  of 
servicemen  idle  all  day  long.  Had  they  been  ap- 
prised that  the  choice  lay  between  their  helping  out 
and  the  children  being  taken  out  of  school,  surely 
they  would  have  had  only  one  answer. 

What  are  those  jobs,  we  should  ask  ourselves,  for 
which  our  children  are  leaving  school?  Not  all  boys 
are  going  directly  to  aircraft  plants,  not  all  girls  to 
parachute  factories.  For  the  most  part  these  young- 
sters are  trading  the  lasting  values  of  an  education 
for  nonessential  jobs  which  pay  little  and  teach  less. 

But,  you  ask,  can’t  our  eager  youngsters  work  out 
a compromise — go  to  school  full  time  and  work  part 
time?  They  can — but  without  the  counsel  of  serious 
adults  they  will  almost  certainly  bite  off  more  than 
they  can  chew.  In  the  high  schools  in  a certain  war- 
production  center  we  found  every  other  16-year-old 
employed,  also  one  out  of  four  of  the  14-  and  15- 
year-olds.  Some  were  putting  in  a combined  work- 
and-school  week  of  72  hours. 

To  meet  so  serious  a situation  our  child-labor  laws 
are  woefully  inadequate.  Again  the  responsibility 
falls  upon  the  community  and  those  agencies  and 
people  in  it  who  think  ahead.  They  can  see  that 
programs  for  part-time  work  by  students  meet  sen- 
sible standards  which  won’t  cheat  both  child  and  the 
job. 

In  the  long  struggle  to  throw  safeguards  around 
the  employment  of  children  we  have  lost  much 
ground  in  the  last  two  years.  The  demands  of  war 
neither  require  nor  excuse  it.  Let  us  lose  no  more. 
Let  us  rather  gain  some  back  by  helping  youth  want 
to  go  back  to  school. 

• 

WAR  HAS  BROUGHT 

(Continued  from  Page  2) 

acceptance  of  recreation  as  a necessary  function  of 
the  community  and  a rightful  obligation  of  local, 
state  and  national  government. 

The  recreation  division  of  the  Office  of  Community 
War  Services,  has  two  field  representatives  in  North 
Carolina,  H.  M.  Wellott,  P.  0.  Box  1179,  Wilmington, 
for  the  eastern  section,  and  Stewart  Woodward,  P. 
0.  Box  2596,  Raleigh,  for  the  central  and  western 
part  of  the  state.  They  will  be  glad  to  assist  any 
community  on  recreation  problems  dealing  with  the 
organization  and  operation  of  recreation  programs 
for  the  armed  forces,  civilian  war  workers,  youth, 
or  the  community  as  a whole. 
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Catawba  County  Welfare  Agency  Meets  Polio 

Problem  With  Usual  Standard  of  Service 


Did  you  ever  try  to  pack  up  54  boys  bag  and  bag- 
gage and  deliver  them  to  their  homes  in  less  than 
an  hour?  The  Catawba  County  welfare  department 
did  just  that  under  the  direction  of  Welfare  Super- 
intendent Joseline  Harding  and  did  it  in  45  minutes. 
That  was  just  the  beginning  of  the  work  in  helping 
care  for  the  hundreds  of  infantile  paralysis  suf- 
ferers who  began  to  pour  into  the  Lake  Hickory 
Health  Camp  after  it  had  been  converted  into  an 
emergency  hospital. 

The  camp  was  being  used  as  a fresh  air  camp 
for  Catawba  County  youths  when  the  health  depart- 
ment notified  welfare  officials  at  4:15  one  afternoon 
it  had  decided  to  take  the  establishment  over  for 
emergency  hospital  facilities  for  polio  cases.  By  5 
o’clock  Miss  Harding  had  all  of  the  54  boys  packed 
up  and  delivered  safely  at  their  homes.  The  com- 
munity went  to  work  to  gain  control  of  the  epidemic, 
and  Miss  Harding  and  her  workers  buckled  down  to 
a heavily  increased  program  of  service  that  disre- 
garded even  the  traditional  July  4 week-end  holiday. 

GOVERNOR  PRAISES  WORK 

Commenting  on  the  work  of  the  Catawba  welfare 
department  Governor  Broughton  recently  issued 
the  following  statement:  “The  remarkable  manner 
in  which  Catawba  County  has  met  the  problem  of 
the  polio  epidemic  has  attracted  national  attention. 
Many  groups  and  agencies  have  made  this  record 
possible.  The  work  of  Miss  Joseline  Harding,  coun- 
ty superintendent  of  public  welfare,  was  outstanding- 
in  this  undertaking.” 

At  the  beginning  of  the  epidemic  cases  had  to  be 
transported  from  the  infected  area  to  Charlotte 
Memorial  Hospital  before  the  Catawba  facilities 
were  established  and  much  of  the  transportation  was 
furnished  by  the  welfare  department.  When  the 
Lake  Hickory  camp  was  opened  late  in  June,  Miss 
Harding’s  workers  staged  a collection  campaign  for 
much  of  the  equipment  and  minor  items  needed  at 
the  hospital. 

First  cases  to  come  to  public  attention  had  to  be 
investigated  by  the  welfare  department,  and  in  each 
of  these  instances  speed  was  highly  necessary  in 
order  that  treatment  might  not  be  delayed.  The  wel- 
fare staff  handled  all  these  investigations  until  the 
National  Foundation  for  Infantile  Paralysis  decided 
the  procedure  could  be  abandoned. 

Many  health  officials  came  from  other  localities 
and  states  to  assist  in  control  of  the  epidemic  and 
to  watch  its  progress.  Since  none  of  them  were 
permitted  to  use  public  means  of  transportation,  it 
fell  to  the  lot  of  the  welfare  department  to  see  that 
they  got  where  they  had  to  go. 

STAFF  DOES  VOLUNTEER  WORK  TOO 

Individual  workers  in  the  department  after  put- 
ting in  full  days  at  the  office  have  given  many  hours 
extra  work  in  a volunteer  capacity  at  the  hospital 


at  night  and  over  weekends.  Miss  Peggy  Garth, 
daughter  of  the  welfare  board  chairman,  was  ob- 
tained by  the  local  Red  Cross  chapter  to  coordinate 
the  volunteer  workers  at  the  emergency  hospital  and 
make  certain  the  necessary  number  for  smooth  oper- 
ation of  the  facility  would  be  present. 

When  patients  are  admitted  or  discharged,  the 
county  welfare  department  usually  provides  the 
transportation  and  receives  instructions  as  to  follow- 
up care  of  patients  released.  Upon  a patient’s  dis- 
charge much  emphasis  is  placed  upon  sanitary  con- 
ditions at  home,  and  these  are  carefully  inspected 
by  local  sanitarians.  In  those  instances  where  re- 
modeling of  privies  is  necessary  for  proper  health 
precautions  and  the  family  is  too  poor  to  pay  for 
the  work,  the  welfare  unit  bears  the  cost  of  the 
work. 

Although  welfare  superintendents  are  accustomed 
to  supervising  persons  paroled  from  prison,  Miss 
Harding  was  suddenly  confronted  with  17  parolees 
all  at  once  when  women  temporarily  released  from 
Woman’s  Prison  for  voluntary  duty  at  the  treatment 
center  were  placed  in  her  charge.  This  number  soon 
was  increased  to  more  than  30  who  have  to  be  con- 
tacted daily  by  the  parole  officer  in  order  to  keep  a 
thorough  check  on  their  activities. 

SHOPS  FOR  PAROLEES 

When  the  first  group  of  women  arrived  wearing 
their  prison  uniforms  and  sandals  or  high-heeled 
shoes  unsuited  to  the  work  they  were  to  do,  the 
welfare  agency  had  to  go  shopping  for  the  girls. 
Although  the  expense  of  outfitting  them  was  borne 
by  the  National  Foundation  and  the  local  rationing- 
board  promptly  provided  the  necessary  17  shoe  cou- 
pons, the  purchase  of  the  footwear  caused  consider- 
able anxiety  well  familiar  to  those  who  recently  have 
shopped  for  only  a single  pair  of  shoes.  Those  of 
the  women  who  have  been  taking  venereal  disease 
treatments  provide  a transportation  problem  for  the 
welfare  workers  who  have  to  get  the  women  to  the 
clinic  and  back  to  the  polio  center. 

All  women  prisoners  assisting  at  the  center  are 
volunteers  and  have  been  informed  they  will  receive 
extra  gained  time  on  their  sentence  while  on  tem- 
porary parole.  Their  work  hours  are  from  seven 
to  three  and  they  are  required  to  be  in  bed  at  9 :30. 
Providing  recreation  and  supervision  for  the  women 
during  their  off  hours  is  a problem  the  Catawba 
welfare  department  is  still  working  on. 

Other  recent  emergencies  have  brought  extra 
work  to  some  North  Carolina  county  welfare  units, 
but  the  polio  campaign  is  the  first  of  that  magnitude 
to  fall  to  the  lot  of  Miss  Harding  and  her  five 
workers.  Like  the  others,  the  Catawba  agency  has 
buckled  down  to  the  task,  met  all  responsibilities, 
and  learned  a great  deal  that  will  stand  the  workers 
in  good  stead  the  next  time  disaster  strikes. 
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PRISON  RECREATION  PROGRAM  SHOWS 
THAT  IT  IS  WELL  WORTH  THE  EFFORT 

By  J.  Loy  Sox 

Director  of  Prison  Recreation 

Recreational  activities  are  considered  one  of  the 
most  important  parts  of  the  prison  rehabilitation 
program.  They  give  men  and  women  in  prison  some- 
thing worthwhile  and  ehtertaining  to  do  in  their 
spare  time,  and  teaches  them  the  value  of  the  proper 
use  of  this  leisure  time.  At  the  same  time,  they  are 
developing  many  valuable  traits  of  character,  such  as 
cooperation,  sense  of  fair  play,  obedience  to  the  rules 
of  the  game,  and  respect  for  authority.  We  are  con- 
fident that  there  will  be  a carry-over  of  these  bene- 
fits, and  that  many  of  these  men  and  women  will 
return  to  society  better  equipped  to  become  good 
citizens,  and  to  find  a sane  and  helpful  use  for  their 
leisure  time. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Prison  Department  to  have 
some  form  of  recreational  activity  at  all  of  its  insti- 
tutions and  camps.  This  recreation  program  consists 
of  baseball,  boxing,  football,  basket  ball,  volley  ball, 
soft  ball,  croquet,  tennis,  horse  shoe  pitching  and 
other  sports. 

Before  the  war,  and  prisons  have  gone  to  war,  we 
had  contests  between  teams  from  the  various  camps. 
Most  of  the  athletic  contests  now  are  with  teams  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  institutions  and  camps.  These 
contests  are  played  on  the  prison  athletic  fields. 

Baseball  is  probably  the  most  popular  recreation 
with  the  inmates.  More  than  thirty  teams  have  been 
organized  and  are  playing  this  season.  Boxing  has 
always  been  a favorite  form  of  recreation.  At 
practically  every  camp,  provisions  have  been  made 
for  participation  in  one  or  more  of  these  sports. 

Music  has  always  been  a popular  form  of  recre- 
ational activity.  There  are  two  bands  at  Central 
Prison,  white  and  colored,  while  many  of  the  camps 
have  string  bands  and  quartets.  One  camp  has  a 
well  organized  minstrel.  At  one  time  a radio  pro- 
gram was  broadcast  once  a week  from  Radio  Station 
WRAL,  and  together  with  the  minstrel  and  musical 
organizations,  provided  entertainment  in  the  prison 
auditorium  for  service  men  on  leave  in  Raleigh  and 
vicinity. 

Prison  libraries  help  to  provide  worthwhile  recre- 
ation. There  are  approximately  7,500  books  in 
libraries  at  Central  Prison,  Caledonia  and  Woman’s 
Prison.  A system  of  circulating  libraries  provide 
books  for  the  various  camps.  Twenty-two  of  these, 
one  hundred  volume  units,  are  in  circulation. 

Moving  pictures  are  shown  at  Central  Prison  and 
Woman’s  Prison  every  Saturday  afternoon  and  holi- 
days. Many  musical  organizations  and  other  enter- 
tainers, from  the  outside,  provide  shows  and  other 
forms  of  entertainment  for  the  inmates.  These 
activities  take  place  after  working  hours,  and  under 
no  circumstances  are  they  allowed  to  interfere  with 
the  work  program. 

A large  number  of  the  men  and  women  are  in 
prison  because  they  were  never  guided  in  the  proper 


use  of  their  leisure  time,  and  because  of  this,  they 
used  this  time  in  the  pursuit  of  so-called  recreation 
that  eventually  led  to  crime.  Experience  has  proved 
the  value  of  the  prison  recreation  program. 

—Q 

MAE  D.  HOLMES  WILL  HEAD  NEW  SCHOOL 
FOR  TRAINING  DELINQUENT  NEGRO  GIRLS 

Mae  D.  Holmes,  native  of  Clinton,  has  been  chosen 
by  the  State  Board  of  Correction  and  Training  as 
superintendent  for  the  new  Negro  Girls’  Training 
School  recently  established  at  Rocky  Mount. 

She  returns  to  North  Carolina  from  New  Jersey 
where  she  served  seven  years  under  Mrs.  Kate  Burr 
Johnson,  former  North  Carolina  welfare  commis- 
sioner, as  cottage  supervisor  at  the  State  Home  for 
Girls  at  Trenton.  She  served  two  more  years  as 
institutional  case  worker  and  then  was  promoted  to 
child  welfare  superintendent  with  headquarters  in 
Newark. 

Miss  Holmes  reported  for  duty  at  the  school  July 
1 and  since  then  has  been  assembling  her  staff. 
During  her  previous  residence  in  North  Carolina  she 
was  active  in  State  Federation  of  Negro  Women’s 
Clubs  especially  as  state  chairman  of  social  work  in 
juvenile  delinquency. 

She  is  an  Episcopalian,  a graduate  of  Shaw 
University,  has  a diploma  in  social  work  from  the 
Bishop  Tuttle  School  in  Raleigh,  and  has  taken 
courses  in  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
Rutgers  University,  University  of  Chicago,  and 
Hampton  Institute. 

0 

LARKINS  COMPLETES  STUDY  ON  ECONOMIC 
AND  SOCIAL  CONDITION  OF  NEGRO  GROUP 

A study  of  social  and  economic  conditions  of  the 
Negro  in  North  Carolina  by  John  R.  Larkins,  con- 
sultant on  Negro  work  for  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Welfare,  has  been  completed  and  is  available 
for  free  distribution  The  study  is  entitled  “The 
Negro  in  North  Carolina — Social  and  Economic.” 

Larkins  said  the  study  was  made  from  a social 
worker’s  point  of  view  as  a basis  for  future  pro- 
grams that  may  be  developed  to  care  for  some  of 
the  unmet  needs  of  the  Negro  group  in  the  North 
Carolina  population. 

“With  the  hope  that  those  who  read  it  may  better 
understand  the  Negro’s  opportunities  and  limita- 
tions, I have  attempted  in  this  study  to  provide  a 
basis  for  a thorough  consideration  of  certain  Negro 
problems,  their  causes,  effects  and  possible  solu- 
tions.” 

The  study  considers  many  aspects  of  Negro  life 
in  North  Carolina,  its  historical  background,  family 
life,  health,  education,  religion,  recreation,  delin- 
quency and  crime,  and  the  handicapped. 

“To  comprehend  the  situation  of  the  Negro,  racial, 
psychological,  religious,  economic  and  social  factors 
should  be  weighed  and  analyzed  in  their  relationship 
to  other  factors,”  Larkins  said. 
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Refresher  Courses  For  Welfare  Superintendents 

Work  Well  As  New  Experiment  In  Trainin 

By  Anna  A.  Cassatt 

Supervisor  of  Staff  Development 


Four  refresher  courses  were  held  in  Raleigh  in 
June,  July  and  August  for  county  superintendents  of 
public  welfare  in  response  to  a request  from  the 
superintendents  relayed  through  the  field  service. 
They  were  planned  by  the  staff  development  service 
of  the  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare  for  four 
consecutive  days  of  conferences  between  state  and 
county  staff  members  on  problems  which  the  super- 
intendents desired  to  discuss.  The  superintendents 
were  invited  to  come  in  groups  of  approximately 
twenty-five  with  the  basis  for  choice  of  group  mem- 
bership the  size  of  the  counties  in  terms  of  popu- 
lation. This  plan  brought  together  the  twenty-five 
smallest  counties  in  one  group  while  the  superin- 
tendents from  the  largest  counties  met  together,  and 
those  from  the  middle-sized  counties  were  divided 
into  two  groups. 

There  was  a formal  program  each  day  participated 
in  by  members  of  the  state  staff,  including  the  field 
representatives  and  case  consultants,  as  well  as  the 
county  superintendents.  A concensus  committee  was 
appointed  to  summarize  important  material  brought 
out  in  the  discussion,  particularly  when  this  involved 
further  action  for  clarification.  The  committee  was 
composed  of  the  staff  development  supervisor  and 
four  superintendents  selected  by  each  group.  The 
concensus  committee  confined  its  activities  to  issues, 
problems,  suggestions  and  recommendations,  most  of 
which  involved  further  action.  At  first  the  report  of 
the  committee  was  read  at  the  end  of  the  four-day 
series  at  the  last  afternoon  session.  It  was  found, 
however,  that  the  report  required  considerable  evalu- 
ation by  the  group  -and  that  this  method  of  sum- 
marizing at  the  end  of  the  four  days  did  not  allow 
for  sufficient  time  for  such  evaluation.  The  practice 
was  changed  and  the  committee  reported  the  follow- 
ing morning  on  the  material  brought  out  the  day 
before.  This  proved  to  be  more  satisfactory.  The 
minutes  for  each  of  the  four  groups  were  compiled 
into  one  report  and  made  available  to  state  and 
county  staffs.  In  the  time  required  for  this  compila- 
tion a goodly  percent  of  the  questions  to  be  followed 
up  have  been  clarified. 

The  series  of  meetings  was  an  experiment  to  a 
certain  extent  in  that  it  brought  together  those 
superintendents  whose  jobs  were  more  nearly  com- 
parable and,  therefore,  whose  problems  and  practice 
were  similar.  It  was  an  experiment  in  that  it  was 
devoted  almost  entirely  to  current  problems  and  how 
they  could  best  be  solved  and  in  that  it  was  oriented 
specifically  to  public  welfare  practice  by  the  county 
departments.  It  was  an  experiment  in  that  there 
was  an  attempt  to  cover  the  overall  job  and  study 
operations  of  the  local  offices  from  every  aspect  of 
the  work  while  dealing  chiefly  with  those  matters  the 


superintendents  thought  sufficiently  important  and 
difficult  to  warrant  study  with  their  fellow  superin- 
tendents. 

A questionnaire  had  been  submitted  to  the  county 
superintendents  several  weeks  before  the  first  series 
in  June  which  encouraged  the  superintendents  to 
suggest  problems  of  any  nature  which  might  be 
hampering  their  work  or  which  they  were  finding 
unduly  difficult.  After  the  problems  as  the  superin- 
tendents saw  them  were  compiled,  a separate  pro- 
gram was  made  up  for  each  of  the  four  groups,  the 
subjects  covered  being  essentially  the  same. 

The  field  service  cooperated  by  suggestions  about 
the  nature  of  the  program,  its  content,  and  dis- 
cussants. In  their  liason  function  the  field  repre- 
sentatives contributed  to  the  discussions  by  bringing 
out  questions,  filling  in  where  information  seemed 
inadequate,  strengthening  points  being  presented, 
throwing  a different  light  upon  others,  and  rounding 
out  the  discussions.  Frequently  the  superintendent 
who  had  expressed  an  interest  in  a particular  ques- 
tion was  invited  to  appear  on  the  program  to  give  a 
brief  discussion  presenting  the  nature  of  the  situa- 
tion, giving  his  observations  and  suggestions. 

The  tentative  form  of  the  programs  was  circulated 
to  the  heads  of  the  state  office  units  for  their  com- 
ments, and  their  additions  in  the  way  of  points  which 
they  thought  needed  emphasis.  Each  director  of  a 
division  and  supervisor  of  a service  was  given  time 
with  each  group  during  the  four  days  to  bring  out 
whatever  he  thought  needed  clarification.  The 
agency  needs  as  seen  by  the  state  staff  did  not 
dominate  the  program,  however,  which  was  directed 
toward  the  needs  as  seen  by  the  county  superin- 
tendents. The  state  staff  members  were  asked  to 
introduce  those  subjects  discussed  at  each  session 
which  came  within  their  areas  of  responsibility. 
Their  introductions  were  followed  by  papers  or  dis- 
cussions by  the  superintendents. 

The  Commissioner  was  present  at  a majority  of 
the  sessions  making  it  possible  for  some  issues  and 
problems  sharply  outlined  and  thoroughly  presented 
to  be  cleared  or  decided  at  the  time.  The  practical 
nature  of  the  material  encouraged  participation  by 
both  state  and  county  staffs  and  the  discussions  were 
free  and  candid,  back  and  forth,  within  the  group. 
Many  answers  came  out  of  the  discussions,  and  a 
concensus  was  arrived  at  in  situations  where  no 
policy  or  sharp  change  in  procedure  was  involved. 
Such  concensus  was  valuable  as  guides  for  the  state 
department  and  frequently  pointed  the  way  to  the 
solution  of  the  problem  being  discussed.  Since  no 
group  numbered  more  than  thirty-five  including 
members  of  the  state  staff,  it  was  possible  to  move 
with  reasonable  speed  after  the  question  had  been 
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opened  up  and  introductory  material  presented. 

Because  this  was  a new  experience  the  plan  for  the 
meetings,  and  sometimes  the  emphasis,  changed  as 
groups  came  and  went  although  the  subject  matter 
remained  the  same.  Presentations  on  some  aspects 
of  the  work  which  involved  fewer  problems  were 
shortened.  Although  the  series  itself  was  staff  de- 
velopment in  action,  this  phase  of  the  work  seemed 
not  to  fit  into  the  nature  of  the  discussion  and  was 
therefore  limited  to  a brief  statement.  With  suc- 
ceeding groups  discussants  became  more  skillful  in 
summarizing  similar  points  of  view  presented  in 
different  ways.  Some  questions  brought  out  by  the 
first  group  were  answered  by  the  time  the  fourth 
group  had  convened.  Discussions  were  more  sharply 
focused  as  the  groups  came  and  went  which  was  an 
advantage  for  those  convening  later. 

Being  completely  removed  from  their  jobs,  the 
superintendents  could  devote  their  entire  attention 
to  immediate  considerations  without  being  distracted 
by  telephone  calls  and  emergencies.  Both  state  and 
county  staffs  viewed  the  job  with  some  detachment, 
getting  an  outside  picture  of  their  own  functions, 
possible  in  part  because  the  approach  was  an  overall 
one  and  not  from  one  aspect,  such  as  old  age  as- 
sistance. An  attempt  was  made  to  see  the  job  as  a 
unified  service,  not  as  a collection  of  separate  services 
routed  through  one  agency. 

Eighty-six  of  the  one  hundred  county  superin- 
tendents attended  and  since  attendance  at  the  meet- 
ings was  in  no  way  compulsory,  the  conclusion  to  be 
drawn  is  that  the  North  Carolina  superintendents  of 
public  welfare  are  extremely  alert  and  interested  in 
improving  the  quality  of  their  work. 

The  problems  discussed  centered  around  the  re- 
lationship of  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  to 
other  state  and  county  agencies,  including  state 
departments,  state  institutions,  and  other  social  wel- 
fare resources.  They  related  to  some  policy  or  pro- 
cedure of  the  welfare  department  which  was  not 
clearly  understood  or  to  the  challenging  problem  of 
interpretation  of  the  public  welfare  program  to  the 
community.  Work  with  welfare  boards,  recruiting 
of  personnel,  as  well  as  the  working  relationship 
between  the  state  and  county  welfare  departments 
came  up  for  study.  The  intricate  pattern  of  inter- 
agency relationships,  growing  out  of  the  state  public 
welfare  laws,  was  the  basis  of  the  most  perplexing 
difficulties. 

The  superintendents  wanted  to  know  what  other 
agencies  expected  of  the  welfare  departments  when 
the  law  provides  that  the  county  superintendent  give' 
a supervisory  service  to  the  clients  of  those  agencies. 
This  applies,  for  example,  to  the  supervision  of 
mental  patients  on  probation  from  state  hospitals 
and  to  prisoners  released  by  the  Parole  Commission. 
Where  another  agency  serves  a family  which  is  being 
helped  by  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  there  is 
the  matter  of  the  cooperative  relationship,  often  with 
two  different  standards  for  relief  or  service  involved, 
and  this,  too,  was  discussed.  Representatives  from 
several  agencies  call  at  the  welfare  office  and  it  was 
pointed  out  that  there  is  need  for  these  representa- 


tives to  send  their  itineraries  to  the  superintendent 
of  public  welfare  in  advance  of  their  visits. 

Certain  convictions  which  staff  members  had  been 
discussing  among  themselves  about  current  practice 
developed  into  a concensus  during  the  meetings.  For 
example,  it  was  recognized  that  more  value  had  been 
attached  to  summer  gardens  as  a resource  for  food 
than  gardens  usually  have  provided.  It  was  agreed 
that  as  a result  of  this  some  families  have,  in  a way, 
been  penalized  for  having  gardens  and  that  it  would 
be  well  to  disregard  summer  gardens  as  a resource 
unless  they  furnished  a sufficient  amount  of  food  for 
canning  purposes  as  well  as  to  supplement  the 
family’s  food  allowance.  Another  concensus  which 
emerged  related  to  the  fact  that  the  family’s  require- 
ments have  been  established  on  the  basis  of  a re- 
stricted budget  while  sufficient  funds  have  been 
available  to  provide  only  a percentage  of  these  re- 
quirements. This  was  recognized  as  restricting  an 
already  restricted  standard.  The  groups  were  aware 
that  the  agency  and  the  welfare  board  often  lost 
sight  of  this  double  restriction.  It  was  agreed  that 
this  was  not  presenting  a true  picture  of  how  much 
of  the  family’s  requirements  was  actually  being  pro- 
vided for  in  the  grant  and  that  an  adequate  food 
budget  instead  of  a restricted  one  should  be  used  in 
establishing  eligibility  for  a grant. 

Heretofore  meetings  between  state  and  county 
staffs  have  been  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  new 
material,  such  as  policy  changes  or  basic  philosophy, 
or  they  have  been  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  pro- 
cedures, working  on  standards,  forms,  and  instruc- 
tions. Time  has  been  essential  as  programs  have 
had  to  be  set  up  with  the  assurance  that  policies 
would  be  adhered  to.  There  has  usually  been  time 
only  for  covering  the  new  material  and  the  changes 
in  policies,  procedures,  and  forms  already  in  opera- 
tion. Stock-taking  could  not  enter  in  excepting 
incidentally  and  as  a by-product  of  the  discussion. 

When  a program  has  been  moving  forward  over  a 
period  of  months  or  years,  there  comes  a time  when 
evaluation  of  performance  is  demanded  if  for  no 
other  reason  than  to  remove  the  inevitable  backlog 
of  small  misunderstandings  and  to  discover  in- 
accuracies or  specific  facts  which  have  been  over- 
looked. “I  did  not  know  that  was  in  the  law,”  or  “I 
did  not  realize  that  was  our  policy,”  is  stated  at  one 
time  or  another  by  every  one  working  in  a broad 
program  which  encompasses  such  a wide  range  of 
services  as  does  the  public  welfare  program  of  North 
Carolina. 

It  seemed  apparent  that  the  peculiar  values  de- 
rived from  the  refresher  courses  were  due  to  (a)  the 
basis  for  choosing  group  members  with  a similarity 
of  work ; (b)  the  overall  approach  which  showed  the 
job  in  perspective  and  as  a whole;  (c)  the  detach- 
ment with  which  the  superintendents  might  work  at 
a distance  from  their  local  situations;  (d)  sufficient 
time  to  allow  for  the  development  of  an  increasingly 
comfortable  give  and  take ; (e)  the  focus  on  problems 
of  practice  as  the  superintendents  saw  them  after  a 
long  period  when  meetings  were  focused  on  new 
material,  policy  changes,  program  emphasis,  agency 
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objectives  and  philosophy,  and  upon  problems 
pointed  up  on  state  and  federal  levels ; (f ) the  large 
responsibility  delegated  to  the  superintendents  them- 
selves for  bringing  out  matters  for  discussion  and 
their  participation  in  the  solution  of  their  difficulties ; 

(g)  the  presence  of  the  Commissioner  to  direct  dis- 
cussions, summarize  concensus,  and  make  decisions; 

(h)  the  opportunity  for  each  member  of  the  state 
staff  to  get  to  know  each  superintendent  better  and 
vice  versa;  (i)  the  size  of  the  groups  which  were 
large  enough  for  stimulation  and  a fairly  adequate 
coverage  of  problems  but  not  so  large  as  to  hamper 
participation. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  discussions  will  be  greatly 
enhanced  by  the  speed  and  thoroughness  of  the 
follow-up  which  will  clear  away  for  the  superin- 
tendents anything  brought  out  in  the  series  which 
may  be  hampering  their  work.  Some  of  the  questions 
will  need  much  thought  and  careful  work  before 
satisfactory  adjustments  can  be  found.  Along  with 
this  is  the  realization  that  much  of  the  difficulty  in 
a complex  agency  structure  in  following  instructions 
is  due  to  inadequate  study  of  those  instructions  to 
the  point  of  knowing  and  understanding  them  well 
enough  to  follow  them  properly.  This  inadequate 
study  is  often  caused  by  pressure  of  work.  There  is 
a large  staff  turn-over.  New  persons  absorb  the 
superintendent’s  time  in  their  introduction  to  the  job 
and  staff  vacancies  increase  the  pressure  of  the  job. 
Whatever  the  cause  of  inadequate  study,  the  fact 
remains  that  practice  can  fail  to  follow  agency 
policies  and  regulations  when  these  are  not  fully 
understood. 

While  many  superintendents  expressed  satisfac- 
tion over  their  refresher  course  experience,  there  has 
not  been  sufficient  time  for  them  to  evaluate  the 
more  substantial  and  enduring  results.  The  sugges- 
tions and  stimulation  which  they  gave  each  other 
and  the  state  staff  were  of  greatest  value. 

• 

CLINE  RECOGNIZED 

(Continued  from  Page  5) 

“In  the  past  year,  Cline  made  a study  of  delin- 
quency in  the  State,  outlining  the  rise  or  fall  of  the 
problem,  the  main  offenses  and  the  treatment.  His 
study  not  only  received  State  recognition,  but  na- 
tional officials  interested  in  the  problem  of  delin- 
quency commended  the  work  and  have  received 
copies. 

“Cline  has  played  a leading  role  in  the  long  fight 
to  get  a training  school  for  Negro  girls.  The  money 
has  now  been  appropriated  and  the  school  is  expect- 
ed to  begin  operation  soon.  The  local  Welfare  De- 
partment under  Cline’s  leadership  has  set  up  a divi- 
sion dedicated  to  child  welfare.  In  addition,  the 
court  has  three  probation  officers,  who  work  with 
juvenile  offenders  to  help  them  get  started  on  the 
road  back  to  citizenship. 

“Under  Cline’s  direction  the  Welfare  Department 
has  entered  into  every  phase  of  community  planning. 


Representatives  of  the  department  served  on  the 
committee  which  helped  to  set  up  the  child  service 
division  of  the  Family  and  Child  Service  Agency. 
They  have  worked  with  the  Day  Care  Committee 
and  have  been  active  in  all  projects  taken  under  con- 
sideration  by  the  Community  Council. 

“Cline  is  affiliated  with  the  Professional  Council, 
National  Probation  Association,  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Social  Work,  and  the  North  Carolina  As- 
sociation of  Superintendents  of  Public  Welfare. 

“He  has  served  on  numerous  welfare  committees 
both  in  the  State  and  in  the  area.” 

•— 

ANNUAL  PUBLIC  WELFARE  INSTITUTE  TO 

BE  HELD  IN  RALEIGH  OCTOBER  18  TO  20 

The  25th  annual  Public  Welfare  Institute  will  be 
held  in  Raleigh  October  18,  19  and  20  with  head- 
quarters at  the  Sir  Walter  Hotel.  Theme  of  the 
institute  this  year  has  been  chosen  as  “Looking  to 
the  Future  in  Public  Welfare.” 

Out-of-state  speakers  will  be  Elizabeth  Wickenden, 
Washington  representative  of  the  American  Public 
Welfare  Association;  Thomasine  Hendricks,  Social 
Security  Board  technical  training  consultant;  James 
W.  Phillips,  director  of  the  Virginia  Department  of 
Public  Welfare  bureau  of  county  and  city  organiza- 
tion ; and  Anita  Faatz,  assistant  director  of  the 
Maryland  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare. 

Among  the  North  Carolinians  on  the  program  will 
be  R.  Gregg  Cherry,  Democratic  nominee  for 
governor,  and  Dr.  Howard  W.  Odum  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina. 


MARGARET  LANE  RETURNS  TO  STATE 

DEPARTMENT  FROM  THE  RED  CROSS 

Margaret  M.  Lane  of  Raleigh,  former  home  serv- 
ice secretary  for  the  Wake  County  Chapter  of  the 
American  Red  Cross,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Welfare  as  field  repre- 
sentative. 

Miss  Lane  returned  to  the  State  department  after 
an  absence  of  two  years  during  which  she  served 
with  the  national  agency  in  Raleigh.  She  first  joined 
the  State  welfare  staff  in  1931  as  field  agent  for  the 
child  welfare  division  serving  successively  as  field 
agent  in  charge  of  child-caring  institutions  and  of 
Mother’s  Aid,  as  case  consultant,  and  as  acting 
supervisor  of  child  welfare  services. 

Miss  Lane  was  graduated  at  the  Woman’s  College 
in  Greensboro  and  took  her  professional  training  at 
the  University  of  North  Carolina,  the  Richmond 
Professional  Institute  of  the  College  of  William  and 
Mary,  and  at  the  New  York  School  of  Social  Work. 

As  field  representative  Miss  Lane  will  serve  the 
counties  of  Bladen,  Brunswick,  Columbus,  Cumber- 
land, Duplin,  Harnett,  Jones,  Onslow,  Pender,  Samp- 
son and  New  Hanover,  formerly  served  by  Mrs. 
Dorothy  Campbell,  who  resigned  to  join  her  husband 
at  a military  post. 
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SCHOOLS  MAY  BE  USED  FOR  RECREATION 
PURPOSES  AT  DECISION  OF  LOCAL  BOARD 

Numerous  inquiries  have  been  made  on  the  part 
of  recreation  leaders  in  various  local  communities 
throughout  the  state  regarding  the  use  of  school 
property  for  recreational  purposes.  The  following 
statement  by  Clyde  A.  Erwin,  superintendent  of 
public  instruction,  offers  a clear  view  and  interpre- 
tation of  the  law : 

“In  answer  to  your  question  with  regard  to  the 
use  of  school  buildings  and  grounds  for  community 
and  recreational  purposes,  this  is  to  advise  that  ac- 
cording to  law,  school  buildings  and  grounds  may 
be  used  for  any  community  purpose  that  may  be 
beneficial  to  the  patrons  of  the  community.  The 
following  is  a copy  of  Section  71  of  the  1929  Public 
School  Law  of  North  Carolina: 

“ Use  of  School  Property.  It  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  county  board  of  education  and  board  of 
trustees  to  encourage  the  use  of  the  school 
buildings  for  civic  or  community  meetings  of 
all  kinds  that  may  be  beneficial  to  the  patrons 
of  the  community,  and  the  board  of  education 
or  the  board  of  trustees  has  authority  to  make 
rules  and  regulations  governing  the  use  of 
school  property. 

“This  law  omits  any  statement  with  regard  to  the 
financing  of  the  use  of  school  buildings  for  other 
than  school  purposes.  With  regard  to  this  we  find 
in  Section  9 of  the  School  Machinery  Act  the  fol- 
lowing : 

“The  State  Board  of  Education  shall  effect 
all  economies  possible  in  providing  state  funds 
for  the  objects  of  general  control,  operation  of 
plant,  and  auxiliary  agencies,  and  after  such 
action  shall  have  authority  to  increase  or  de- 
crease on  the  uniform  percentage  basis  the  sal- 
ary schedule  of  teachers,  principals  and  super- 
intendents in  order  that  the  appropriation  of 
state  funds  for  the  public  schools  may  insure 
their  operation  for  the  length  of  term  provided 
in  this  act:  Provided,  however,  that  the  State 
Board  of  Education  and  county  boards  of  edu- 
cation for  county  administrative  units  and 
boards  of  trustees  for  city  administrative  units, 
shall  have  power  and  authority  to  promulgate 
rules  by  which  school  buildings  may  be  used  for 
other  purposes. 

“The  interpretation  which  the  state  department 
has  placed  on  laws  with  reference  to  the  use  of 
school  buildings  for  other  than  school  purposes  is 
that  this  is  a matter  entirely  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  local  boards  of  education  Expenses  incurred 
as  a result  of  use  of  buildings  and  grounds  for  other 
than  distinctly  school  purposes  therefore  is  a re- 
sponsibility of  county  and  city  school  administrative 
units.” 

The  use  of  the  school  for  community  services  other 
than  those  definitely  educational  in  nature  is  not  a 
new  subject.  For  years  the  school  has  been  thought 


of  as  a community  center.  With  this  interpretation 
and  with  properly  established  responsibility  prog- 
ress should  be  made  in  every  community  to  realize 
the  full  utilization  of  this  institution  for  the  common 
good  of  the  citizens  of  the  state  in  many  and  varied 
ways. 

• 

J.  A.  BEST 

(Continued  from  Page  5) 

succeeded  Barney  Ay  cock  as  a member  of  the  Wayne 
county  board  of  education,  where  he  served  until 
Jan.  1,  1935  when  he  was  elected  superintendent  of 
welfare  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  Mrs.  Laura  K. 
Spicer,  who  resigned  to  accept  the  post  of  relief  ad- 
ministrator. 

“In  the  summer  of  1935  Mr.  Best  took  special 
training  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  in  pub- 
lic welfare  work.  When  he  took  over  the  depart- 
ment at  that  time  the  office  consisted  of  the  superin- 
tendent and  a secretary,  now  there  are  three  case 
workers,  one  half-time  case  worker  for  the  blind, 
and  three  clerical  workers.  This  week  the  staff  pre- 
sented him  with  a gift  in  honor  of  his  25th  anniver- 
sary of  public  service. 

“Other  forms  of  public  service  rendered  by  Mr. 
Best  include  33  years  as  superintendent  of  the  Fre- 
mont Methodist  Sunday  school,  and  service  on  the 
Committee  of  Public  Information  for  Wayne  county 
during  World  War  one.  He  received  a certificate  of 
honor  for  the  latter. 

“The  present  Wayne  superintendent  of  welfare 
was  also  an  active  campaigner  for  consolidated 
schools  in  Wayne  county  and  worked  for  a standard 
high  school  within  reach  of  every  boy  and  girl,  older 
citizens  state. 

“He  is  the  son  of  the  late  George  D.  Best  and  Flora 
Crews  Best  of  Fremont,  and  was  born  January  26, 
1878.  He  married  Miss  Dora  Dees  of  Pikeville. 
They  have  three  children,  two  sons,  Rudolph,  Ar- 
thur, Jr.,  and  one  daughter,  Miss  Flora  Crews  Best.” 


OF  NOTE 

The  southern  regional  conference  of  the  Child 
Welfare  League  of  America  will  meet  in  Raleigh 
this  year  November  14  to  17.  States  included  in 
the  region  are  Alabama,  Georgia,  Florida,  Louisiana, 
Tennessee,  and  North  and  South  Carolina. 


Continuing  the  series  begun  in  this  issue,  articles 
will  be  carried  from  time  to  time  in  the  future  on 
public  recognition  of  the  years  of  service  by  county 
welfare  superintendents. 


The  six  district  conference  on  welfare  work  in 
North  Carolina  began  with  the  northwestern  meet- 
ing in  September  and  will  be  scheduled  at  various 
times  during  the  fall. 
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The  State’s  Fiscal  Program  as  it  Relates  to  Public  Welfare 

By  R.  G.  Deyton, 

Assistant  Director  of  the  Budget. 


In  discussing  the  state’s  fiscal  program,  as  it  re- 
lates to  public  welfare  in  North  Carolina,  I think  it 
would  be  well  to  describe  briefly  the  state’s  financial 
system  and  the  financial  difficulties  that  face  the 
state  in  order  that  the  whole  picture  might  be  seen 
and  understood. 

In  1925,  when  Governor  A.  W.  McLean  was  inau- 
gurated, the  thinking  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina 
had  not  materialized  into  the  idea  of  the  state  as  a 
whole.  The  agencies  of  the  state  were  thought  of  as 
separate  entities  responsible  to  themselves  and  to 
no  one  else.  Business  was  carried  on  in  the  same 
manner,  without  any  regard  to  the  fiscal  program 
of  the  state  as  a whole.  This,  probably  was  no  fault 
of  any  one  in  that  enlightened  think- 
ing of  government  offices  was  just 
beginning  to  materialize  and  a new 
day  was  beginning  to  dawn  upon  the 
people  in  relation  to  government  and 
it’s  agencies.  Governor  McLean  real- 
ized full  well  that  it  was  necessary 
to  coordinate  all  agencies  of  the  gov- 
ernment into  what  might  be  called 
the  state,  in  order  to  have  a better 
financial  administration  and  to  ren- 
der a much  greater  service  to  the 
people.  A new  day  was  dawning 
when  government  in  this  state  took 
a forward  step  and  began  to  think 
about  it’s  proper  functions,  that  of 
serving  it’s  citizenship  as  a whole. 

In  order  to  carry  this  out  Gov- 
ernor McLean  had  passed  what  is 
called  the  Executive  Budget  Act. 

This  is  an  act  setting  up  the  State  of  North  Carolina 
on  a business  basis  and  making  the  Governor,  as 
director  of  the  budget,  the  responsible  head  for  the 
business  management  of  the  state  agencies  and  serv- 
ices to  the  people.  The  Governor  had  no  way,  up 
until  this  time,  to  have  any  control  over  the  expendi- 
tures or  activities  of  the  state  other  than  in  a broad 
general  way  but  was  blamed  for  deficits  that  might 
occur,  or  for  other  activities  of  the  agencies  over 
which  he  had  no  control.  Under  the  Executive  Bud- 
get Act  there  is  set  up  an  Advisory  Budget  Commis- 
sion, made  up  of  the  chairmen  of  the  finance  and 
appropriations  committees  of  both  houses  of  the 
General  Assembly  and  of  two  appointees  of  the 
Governor.  This  commission  is  set  up  to  advise  with 
the  Governor  from  time  to  time  on  financial  policies 
of  the  state  and  to  aid  in  the  preparation  of  budgets 


GOVERNOR  URGES  PROGRAM 

EXPANSION  IN  LETTER  READ 

AT  THE  ANNUAL  MEETING 

Unable  to  attend  the  sessions  of  the  25th  annual 
Public  Welfare  Institute  because  of  previous  engage- 
ments, Governor  Broughton  sent  to  Commissioner 
Winston  the  following  statement  which  was  read  at 
the  opening  session: 

“I  regret  exceedingly  that  another  engagement 
prevents  my  accepting  the  invitation  to  make  an  ad- 
dress at  the  25th  annual  Public  Welfare  Institute  to 
be  held  in  Raleigh.  It  has  been  my  privilege  to  at- 
tend some  of  these  annual  meetings 
and  I am  deeply  interested  in  the 
program  for  the  25th  anniversary 
meeting.  I express  to  you  and  your 
associates  the  earnest  hope  that  the 
meeting  will  be  outstandingly  suc- 
cessful. 

“The  whole  program  of  public 
welfare  is  becoming  increasingly 
important.  The  handicapped,  the 
underprivileged,  the  dependent  old 
people  and  less  fortunate  groups  of 
children  and  other  groups  coming 
within  the  range  of  welfare  activi- 
ties constitute  a large  and  increas- 
ingly important  part  of  state  re- 
sponsibility. The  program  of  wel- 
fare is  making  life  happier  and 
more  useful  for  these  too  frequently 
forgotten  groups  of  our  citizenship. 

“We  have  made  great  strides  in  North  Carolina  in 
the  field  of  public  welfare,  but  we  are  still  too  near 
the  bottom  of  the  list  in  many  important  particulars 
to  rest  upon  our  achievements.  The  program  must 
be  expanded,  and  I earnestly  hope  that  the  requests 
that  will  be  made  to  the  next  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  will  receive  earnest  and  careful  con- 
sideration.” 


and  fiscal  policies.  Under  this  plan  the  Governor  is 
made  the  responsible  business  head  of  the  state  and 
is  by  law  directed  and  required  to  see  that  expendi- 
tures did  not  exceed  revenues. 

One  very  vital  thing  that  comes  up  each  two  years 
is  the  matter  of  appropriations  for  spending  agen- 
cies. Under  the  Executive  Budget  Act  the  plan,  I 


PUBLIC  WELFARE  NEWS 
presents  in  this  issue  the  pa- 
pers presented  by  the  speakers 
at  the  general  sessions  of  the 
25th  annual  Public  Welfare 
Institute  in  Raleigh,  October 
18,  19  and  20,  1944.  The  in- 
stitute theme  was  “Looking 
Toward  the  Future  in  Public 
Welfare.” 

Closing  a quarter  century 
of  social  progress  that  has 
brought  the  state  often  to  the 
attention  of  the  whole  nation, 
North  Carolina  in  the  post- 
war years  faces  the  challenge 
of  many  developments  needed 
in  the  next  25  years. 
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think,  is  one  of  the  most  democratic  under  which 
each  agency  will  more  nearly  get  what  it  needs  to 
operate  and  render  it’s  proper  service  to  the  people 
of  the  state.  Requests  are  made  by  the  spending 
agencies  in  writing  and  orally  before  the  Governor 
and  the  Advisory  Budget  Commission  for  appropria- 
tions covering  each  biennial  period.  These  hearings 
are  public  in  order  that  any  interested  citizen  might 
familiarize  himself  with  what  the  agencies  are  re- 
questing and  what  their  plans  for  services  are.  After 
each  agency  has  presented  it’s  request,  recommenda- 
tions are  made  to  the  General  Assembly  by  the  Gov- 
ernor and  the  Advisory  Budget  Commission  for  ap- 
propriations, but  this  is  not  the  last  chance  any 
agency  may  have  to  present  it’s  needs.  Each  agency 
is  called  before  the  joint  appropriations  committee 
of  the  House  and  the  Senate  and  has  an  opportunity 
to  show  why  the  recommended  appropriations  will 
not  meet  their  needs.  If  the  appropriations  com- 
mittee does  not  approve  what  an  agency  thinks  it 
needs,  it  has  an  opportunity  to  go  to  various  mem- 
bers of  the  legislature  and  present  its  cause  there. 
In  this  way  the  needs  of  the  spending  agencies  are 
presented  to  the  duly  elected  representatives  of  the 
people  of  the  state  in  such  a way  that  justice  may  be 
done  to  all  agencies. 

In  making  up  the  budget  it  is  necessary  that  the 
Governor  and  the  Advisory  Budget  Commission  con- 
sider the  amount  of  revenues  that  may  be  available 
for  any  biennium  before  appropriations  are  actually 
recommended.  Hearings  are  had  on  tax  laws  before 
the  revenue  bill  is  prepared  for  submission  to  the 
General  Assembly.  In  estimating  revenues  for  the 
ensuing  biennium  it  is  always  necessary  to  take  into 
consideration  all  of  the  economic  factors  that  might 
affect  collections  of  revenue.  After  the  revenue  has 
been  estimated  for  the  proposed  biennial  period  for 
which  appropriations  are  being  recommended,  ap- 
propriations are  recommended  for  the  agencies  on 
the  basis  of  their  needs  and  on  the  basis  of  the 
ability  of  the  state  to  meet  these  needs.  In  this  way 
the  budget  that  is  submitted  to  the  General  Assem- 
bly is  submitted  on  what  is  estimated  to  be  a bal- 
anced basis.  Certainly  no  one  can  be  sure  that  this 
is  correct;  revenues  might  be  higher  or  they  might 
be  lower  than  estimated,  due  to  changing  conditions 
which  no  one  is  able  to  foretell  accurately. 


After  appropriations  are  made  by  the  General 
Assembly  they  are  controlled  by  the  Budget  Bureau 
through  quarterly  allotments.  The  needs  of  every 
agency  of  the  state  are  studied  during  the  period 
which  the  appropriations  cover  in  order  to  see  that 
their  needs  are  met  adequately  out  of  the  appropria- 
tions and  to  see  that  they  are  operated  economically 
for  the  period  which  appropriations  cover,  and  in  a 
manner  to  render  the  greatest  service  to  the  people. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  some  conclusion  as  to  what 
the  state’s  financial  condition  is  today  it  is  necessary 
to  go  into  some  detail.  Certainly  the  state  is  in  a 
fine  financial  position  at  the  present  time,  having 
approximately  $58,000,000  in  the  general  fund  sur- 
plus and  approximately  $40,000,000  in  the  highway 
fund  surplus.  The  highway  fund  surplus  is  not  a 
surplus  in  that  maintenance  and  construction  of 
highways  have  not  been  able  to  be  carried  on,  and 
this  money  is  really  reserved  for  needed  maintenance 
and  construction  when  materials  and  labor  may  be 
had.  It  would  be  well  for  us  to  consider  revenues  of 
the  general  fund  of  the  state  in  order  to  see  just 
what  has  happened  during  the  war  period.  During 
the  biennium  1937-39,  just  before  war  was  declared, 
the  general  fund  collected  about  $75,000,000  for  the 
biennium,  or  approximately  $32,000,000  in  any  one 
year.  During  the  fiscal  year  1943-44  the  state  col- 
lected $76,600,000,  or  more  revenue  in  one  year  than 
it  collected  during  the  whole  biennium  1937-39, 
which  was  the  last  biennium  before  war. 

Income  tax  collections  in  1938-39,  the  last  fiscal 
year  before  war,  were  $9,700,000.  During  the  fiscal 
year  1943-44  income  tax  collections  were  $36,000,- 
000.  This  would  bring  to  mind  immediately  some  of 
the  causes  for  the  large  surplus  that  the  state  has  at 
the  present  time.  If  one  considers  1938-39,  the  last 
year  before  war,  as  anything  like  a normal  year  the 
state  collected  in  1943-44  in  income  taxes  approxi- 
mately $26,000,000  more  than  it  would  have  in  a 
normal  year.  This  would  immediately  suggest  that 
there  are  difficulties  facing  the  state  as  far  as  the 
revenues  it  may  expect  to  collect  during  the  years 
following  cessation  of  war.  Certainly  increased  tax 
collections  in  North  Carolina  have  been  largely  due 
to  the  war;  although  industry  and  business  have 
been  increasing  in  this  state,  and  in  such  a way  that 
it  will  remain  in  a greater  amount  than  before  war 
was  actually  started  in  Europe. 

North  Carolina  has  not  gone  out  after  the  mush- 
room war  business  with  the  hope  of  increasing  pro- 
duction in  a tremendous  way  during  the  war  period 
which  would  leave  us  with  a lot  of  graveyards  of 
dead  factories  after  the  war  was  over.  We  have  tried 
to  secure  those  industries  which  would  help  increase 
the  wealth  of  the  state  and  remain  with  us  when  the 
war  emergency  was  over.  In  this  way  only  can  we 
expect  really  to  develop  North  Carolina.  If  tem- 
porary war  industries  had  been  secured  for  North 
Carolina  large  reservoirs  of  labor  would  have  been 
developed  in  certain  areas,  and  when  these  indus- 
tries were  disbanded  there  would  have  been  a tre- 
mendous social  problem  to  relocate  and  probably  re- 
train these  employees  for  other  work.  This  will  not 
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be  the  case  with  North  Carolina  to  any  great  extent 
when  the  war  is  over.  Our  industry  will  be  able  to 
reconvert  to  peace-time  production  without  as  much 
difficulty  as  in  other  states  in  heavy  goods  indus- 
tries. 

In  thinking  about  the  revenues  that  have  been 
increasing  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  think  about  the 
increase  in  state  services  as  measured  by  appropria- 
tions. During  the  biennium  1937-39,  the  last  bien- 
nium before  war,  the  state  spent  approximately 
$78,000,000  out  of  it’s  general  fund.  In  1941-43 
$96,000,000,  and  for  the  present  biennium  it  is  esti- 
mated that  we  will  spend  something  like  $122,000,- 
000,  or  $44,000,000  increase  over  the  expenditures 
for  the  biennium  1937-39.  These  appropriations  and 
expenditures  have  been  increased  out  of  revenue 
collected  under  war  conditions  which  certainly  are 
abnormal  conditions.  We  have  increased  the  serv- 
ices and  have  spent  more  money  in  many  ways  to 
serve  the  people,  but  we  have  built  up  during  that 
time  a tremendous  appropriation  budget  and,  to  a 
great  extent,  out  of  revenues  collected  under  ab- 
normal conditions.  During  this  time  public  schools 
have  been  increased  tremendously,  having  gone  to 
approximately  $77,000,000  for  the  present  biennium, 
or  64  percent  of  the  appropriations  for  this  bien- 
nium. Of  course  we  all  admit  that  public  school 
teachers’  and  state  employees’  salaries  are  low  and 
should  be  increased  as  rapidly  as  possible  under 
normal  conditions  as  may  exist  after  the  war. 

In  considering  the  highway  fund  and  its  revenues 
and  expenditures,  we  must  consider  that  they  have 
been  hit  hard,  while  the  general  fund  revenues  have 
been  increasing.  Gasoline  has  been  short  and  traffic 
has  been  reduced  tremendously.  Highway  revenue 
has  been  cut  accordingly  and  services  to  the  people 
for  maintenance  and  construction  of  highways  could 
not  be  provided  because  material  and  labor  were  not 
available.  All  of  these  things  were  going  into  the 
war  effort  to  preserve  our  democracy. 

In  facing  the  future  we  are  confronted  with  a 
good  many  things  that  make  the  conditions  more 
uncertain.  This  will  affect  the  state’s  services  one 
way  or  the  other,  and  certainly  welfare  and  all  of 
its  related  agencies  will  be  affected  in  like  manner. 
Difficulties  of  estimating  the  revenues  of  the  general 
fund  for  the  next  biennium  are  very  great.  We  are 
facing  some  very  strong  tendencies  upward  and 
downward.  To  explain  this  it  would  be  necessary 
to  consider  that  there  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
consuming  public,  available  for  purchasing,  con- 
sumer goods  in  the  amount  of  approximately  $100,- 
000,000,000.  This  may  have  a tremendous  effect  on 
creating  ination  as  soon  as  the  war  is  over.  The 
supply  of  goods  will  be  small  for  quite  a while  and 
the  purchasing  power  or  demand  great.  This  would 
naturally  cause  inflation  without  some  check.  The 
people  have  not  been  able  to  build  homes,  buy  re- 
frigerators and  such  things.  This  means  that  we 
have  lived  under  conditions  that  were  not  what  we 
would  like,  but  the  effect  on  the  future  may  be  tre- 
mendous and  may  effect  every  one  of  us  adversely 


unless  we  consider  this  carefully  and  try  to  control 
inflation. 

Certain  elements  of  our  economic  life  will  tend  to 
bring  about  some  control  without  any  governmental 
control.  Unemployment  will  be  great  in  many  areas 
of  this  country  because  of  the  reconversion  from  war 
time  to  peace  time  production.  This  will  not  be  as 
great  in  North  Carolina,  because  of  the  nature  of  our 
industry,  as  it  will  be  in  states  like  Michigan,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  others,  where  the  heavy  goods  indus- 
tries are  located.  There  will  be  a lag  in  reconversion 
because  of  the  fear  of  industry  that  they  can  not 
make  profits  in  the  future,  because  of  fear  of  federal 
taxes,  and  because  of  other  uncertainties. 

In  looking  at  the  welfare  program  in  North  Caro- 
lina it  is  necessary  to  consider  many  angles.  I think 
first  we  should  consider  the  economic  angle.  Mil- 
lions of  dollars  are  spent  each  year  for  the  care  of 
the  old  people,  children  and  other  unfortunates.  This 
money,  of  course,  is  provided  by  the  state,  counties 
and  the  federal  government.  This  runs  into  many 
millions  of  dollars  and  certainly  will  have  a bearing 
on  the  economic  well-being  of  the  various  communi- 
ties of  the  state.  These  expenditures  mean  that  a 
large  number  of  people  in  North  Carolina  have  funds 
with  which  to  buy  some  of  the  necessities  of  life  at 
least.  This  money  flows  into  the  normal  trade  chan- 
nels and  helps  to  create  better  business.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  this  were  withdrawn  there  would  be  a 
flow  from  normal  business,  through  the  forms  of 
charity  and  otherwise,  to  these  people  and  the  effect 
would  be  somewhat  in  the  other  direction.  It  is  nat- 
ural to  assume  that  a contented  people,  with  which 
the  welfare  departments  are  dealing,  are  worth  very 
much  economically  to  the  state. 

In  tieing  in  and  examining  the  financial  and  eco- 
nomic aspects  of  the  state  and  its  relation  with  wel- 
fare, it  is  necessary  for  us  to  go  back  and  review 
the  fundamentals  with  which  we  are  dealing.  In  the 
welfare,  health  and  blind  work,  tied  together,  under 
welfare  as  I am  discussing  the  subject,  we  are  deal- 
ing with  human  beings,  not  just  figures  or  material 
things.  This  is  the  basis  for  our  thinking  in  rela- 
tion between  financial  matters  and  welfare  matters. 
We  should  get  the  proper  perspective  of  what  we  are 
doing  and  the  proper  view  of  what  we  are  doing  in 
relation  to  the  country  as  a whole. 

To  review  briefly  the  history  of  the  progress  of 
our  nation  we  should  go  back  and  think  a little  about 
the  people  who  settled  this  country.  When  the  peo- 
ple came  to  America  originally  they  were  from  all 
classes  and  from  all  walks  of  life.  They  came  under 
adverse  conditions  and  worked  together  for  the  ben- 
efit of  all.  There  could  not  have  been  any  survival 
of  the  original  colonies  if  selfishness  had  been  ram- 
pant among  those  people.  Out  of  necessity,  they 
were  thrown  together  in  such  a way  that  they  had 
to  think  of  the  needs  of  the  group  as  a whole. 

As  we  progress  through  our  period  of  develop- 
ment we  come  to  1929  under  conditions  which  were 
radically  different.  It  seems  that  most  of  the  people 
in  1929  had  lost  respect  for  the  masses  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  They  were  thinking  only  of  making 
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money  and  of  their  selfish  interests  and  a great  de- 
pression was  the  result.  Many  other  views  are  taken 
on  the  causes  of  the  depression — certainly  there 
were  many  other  causes,  economic  as  well  as  others 
— but,  when  one  considers  the  purpose  for  which 
man  was  put  on  this  earth,  I wonder  sometimes  if 
there  are  not  other  reasons  for  the  great  national  or 
international  crises  than  the  economic  reasons  at- 
tributed in  most  cases. 

After  the  depression  of  1929  relief  programs  were 
inaugurated  in  order  to  take  care  of  a large  number 
of  American  people  who  could  not  care  for  them- 
selves. Government  began  to  take  a different  atti- 
tude and  to  have  a different  viewpoint  of  its  duty 
and  responsibility.  You  know  the  result  of  the  relief 
programs  during  the  depression ; many  of  them  were 
worked  out  in  a fine  way  and  others  of  course  had 
many  things  about  them  that  were  not  desirable. 
On  the  other  hand  the  conditions  that  existed  up 
until  the  depression  of  1929  were  not  desirable 
either.  The  enlightened  idea  of  the  government’s 
responsibility  is  that  it  must  care  for  the  unfortu- 
nate. This  is  the  viewpoint  that  the  people  cannot 
individually  care  for  those  who  are  unfortunate.  It 
can  be  done  by  government  in  a much  more  satis- 
factory manner  than  by  individuals  in  the  various 
communities. 

We  find  ourselves  today  over  this  nation  and  over 
the  other  nations  of  the  world  planning  for  the  post- 
war period  and  planning  for  reconversion  of  indus- 
try to  peace-time  pursuit.  We  are  spending  a lot  of 
money  to  find  out  how  to  produce  more  goods  and  to 
produce  more  food,  and  we  have  learned  how  to  pro- 
duce these  things  during  the  war  period  in  a way 
that  is  unprecedented.  What  are  we  planning  to  do 


with  reference  to  human  beings  as  such?  In  order 
to  determine  this,  it  is  necessary  that  a government, 
as  well  as  its  people,  decide  whether  it  shall  look 
after  people  or  whether  it  shall  be  materialistic  al- 
together. 

That  is  something  that  is  up  to  you,  to  help  formu- 
late policies  that  will  be  far  reaching.  You  come  in 
contact  with  people  over  the  state  and  you  are  in  a 
position  to  do  a fine  job  of  education.  Right  at  this 
point,  I think  it  would  be  well  for  us  to  consider 
education  and  what  it  is.  To  educate  the  mind  and 
body  and  to  leave  out  the  heart  is  a dangerous  thing. 
We  still  must  came  back  and  consider  the  funda- 
mental purposes  of  any  nation  and  ultimate  destiny 
of  human  beings.  What  is  our  purpose  here,  what 
are  we  created  for?  Are  we  to  create  great  wealth 
at  the  expense  of  people  as  such?  That  is  a question 
that  must  be  settled  before  we  have  any  enlightened 
view  as  to  governmental  attitudes  toward  welfare, 
health,  and  the  like. 

I believe  sincerely  that  we  cannot  have  a great 
nation  with  many  groups  and  classes  of  people  down- 
trodden and  ill-cared-for.  I do  not  believe  our  nation 
can  exist  as  a great  nation  and  have  freedom  and 
liberty  unless  we  educate  the  heart  as  well  as  the 
mind.  I do  not  believe  we  can  rise  to  the  height  of 
a great  nation  unless  we  look  after  the  minority 
groups  and  help  raise  their  standard  of  living.  No 
nation  can  be  any  greater  than  the  greatness  of  its 
minority  groups  any  more  than  a machine  can  be 
strong  when  it  has  weak  parts;  it  is  no  stronger 
than  that  weak  part.  If  we  are  to  face  this  situation 
in  a way  that  will  eventually  raise  our  nation  to  a 
point  of  greatness,  it  is  necessary  to  change  our 
view,  in  many  ways,  toward  people  as  human  beings. 


Strengthening  Relationships  Between 

Education  and  Public  Welfare 

By  Bess  Goodykoontz 

Assistant  Commissioner,  U.  S.  Office  of  Education 


As  we  move  from  a state  of  war  to  peacetime,  the 
reconversion  period  is  bound  to  bring  many  problems 
to  those  agencies  which  are  concerned  with  human 
welfare.  There  will  be,  besides  the  usual  matters  of 
repair  and  reestablishment  of  normal  services  dis- 
rupted by  war,  all  those  problems  of  adjustment 
which  have  arisen  directly  out  of  wartime  conditions. 
Both  welfare  agencies  and  schools  will  have  this 
situation  to  face. 

Let  us  see  what  some  of  the  problems  of  schools 
will  be  during  this  period  of  transition: 

Adjustment  of  displaced  War  Workers 

The  need  for  manpower  in  the  nation’s  war  plants 
brought  a new  problem  to  vocational  schools  through- 
out the  country — that  of  training  large  numbers  of 
persons  very  rapidly  to  do  a specific  job  in  a specific 
industry.  By  February  1944,  more  than  six  million 


men  and  women  had  been  given  training,  including 
that  needed  for  expanded  programs  in  the  aviation, 
shipbuilding,  machine  tools,  ordnance  and  other  war 
industries;  in  mining,  lumbering,  hides,  motor  and 
railroad  transportation  and  communications ; and  in 
supervision  and  foremanship.  Tens  of  thousands  of 
all  types  of  persons — young  and  aged,  clerks,  house- 
wives, and  handicapped  persons — have  learned  skills 
needed  on  the  production  lines. 

With  the  change-over  to  a civilian  economy  will 
come  the  need  for  both  long-term  and  short-term 
training  to  utilize  the  wartime  training  and  ex- 
perience both,  of  these  war  workers.  For  many, 
peace-time  jobs  will  not  be  the  same.  Machine 
operators,  assemblers,  inspectors  and  others  who 
have  acquired  highly  specialized  skills  for  wartime 
occupations  will  want  some  additional  training  for 
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the  new  fields  of  employment  which  will  come  with 
the  return  to  peace. 

Vocational  schools  will  be  faced  with  problems  of 
adjustment,  some  of  which  can  scarcely  be  antici- 
pated. For  example,  will  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  persons  who  have  rushed  to  highly  centralized  war 
areas  remain  there  for  retraining,  or  will  they  go 
back  home?  Will  peace-time  employment  be  as 
highly  centralized  as  were  war  industries,  with  a 
consequent  centralization  of  training  facilities?  In 
other  words,  where  will  additional  vocational  schools 
be  needed?  For  those  who  must  continue  to  earn  a 
living  while  they  secure  the  training  necessary,  part- 
time  training  through  arrangements  between  schools 
and  industries  or  public  works  programs  may  be 
needed.  Furthermore,  many  will  want  to  continue 
their  general  education  which  was  interrupted  for 
wartime  employment.  It  is  certain  that  if  we  are  to 
avoid  the  disasters  of  unemployment  of  the  30’s, 
flexibility  in  working  out  new  patterns  of  retraining 
will  be  required  of  the  schools. 

keeping  young  persons  in  school 

With  the  cessation  of  war  will  come  great  compe- 
tition for  jobs.  Discharged  service  personnel  and 
displaced  war  workers  will  mean  millions  of  jobs  to 
be  found.  At  the  end  of  this  war,  as  at  the  end  of 
other  wars,  there  will  be  a popular  demand  that 
young  people  be  kept  in  school  and  off  the  labor 
market  longer.  We  will  get  out  the  compulsory 
school  laws  and  dust  them  off  again.  Then  we  will 
find  that  in  some  states  young  people  can  leave  school 
at  15,  or  at  16  in  most  of  the  states,  or  at  17  and  18 
in  a few.  The  ordinary  citizen  finds  it  almost  as  hard 
to  see  why  there  should  be  wide  variation  in  com- 
pulsory school  age  as  in  the  multiplication  table. 

And  young  people  do  leave  school,  and  presumably 
do  get  into  the  labor  force.  The  1940  census  showed 
that  in  the  cities  6.6  percent  of  15-year-olds,  16.4  per- 
cent of  16-year-olds,  and  32.5  percent  of  17-year-olds 
were  not  in  school.  The  percentages  were  much 
larger  in  rural  areas,  where  18.4  percent  of  15-year- 
olds,  31.6  percent  of  16-year-olds,  and  46.3  percent 
of  17-year-olds  did  not  attend  school.  The  question 
is — where  were  they?  and  was  that  a better  place 
for  them  than  in  school  ? Should  this  situation  con- 
tinue when  competition  for  jobs  becomes  keen? 

EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  RETURNING 

Service  personnel 

When  he  signed  the  bill  on  November  13,  1942 
calling  for  the  induction  of  young  men,  the  president 
appointed  a committee  of  educators  to  study  the 
problem  of  providing  educational  opportunities  for 
servicemen  and  women  after  the  war  should  end.  In 
so  doing,  he  proposed  that  young  people  whose  edu- 
cation had  been  interrupted  should  be  enabled  to 
resume  their  studies,  and  that  others  should  be  given 
the  opportunity  for  education  and  technical  training. 
On  July  30,  1943  the  committee  submitted  a pre- 
liminary report,  embodying  certain  recommendations 
as  to  types  of  training  to  be  available,  length  of  the 


training  period,  eligibility  for  training,  allowances, 
and  administrative  arrangements. 

These  recommendations  have  received  widespread 
attention,  and  many  of  them  have  been  incorporated 
in  the  comprehensive  program  of  benefits  for  dis- 
charged service  personnel,  which  was  enacted  into 
law,  known  as  GI  bill,  and  signed  by  the  president  on 
June  22,  1944.  Briefly,  it  provides,  so  far  as  edu- 
cation is  concerned,  that  discharged  service  persons 
may  for  a year,  with  federal  financial  assistance,  at- 
tend a school  of  their  choice,  and  that  certain  of  them 
may  attend  for  as  long  as  four  years.  Actual  figures 
are  not  yet  available,  but  it  has  been  estimated  that 
approximately  10  percent  will  wish  to  attend  college, 
10  or  15  percent  will  wish  general  elementary  or 
secondary  education,  and  75  or  80  percent  vocational 
training. 

But  it  is  not  only  the  numbers  which  will  represent 
a problem.  These  men  have  become  used  to  learning 
things  in  a hurry;  some  of  them  have  come  to  care 
less  for  credits;  some  want  to  capitalize  on  certain 
skills  acquired  in  the  service  and  learn  what  to  do 
with  them  in  peace  time.  Possibly  others  will  have 
an  exaggerated  idea  of  what  a year  of  school  or 
college  can  do  for  them.  The  obligation  which  a 
state  school  system  carries  to  supply  guidance  and 
facilities  is  a heavy  one. 

EDUCATIONAL  SERVICES  FOR  THE  CHILDREN  OF 
EMPLOYED  WOMEN 

When  the  country  began  its  mobilization  for  de- 
fense, the  demand  for  women  employees  promptly 
increased.  From  January  1941  to  January  1944  the 
number  of  women  employed  increased  by  approxi- 
mately four  million,  or  almost  30  percent.  Among 
other  resulting  social  changes,  this  situation  brought 
many  problems  to  homes  and  families,  among  which 
was  the  provision  of  care  for  children  not  yet  in 
school  and  for  children  of  school  age  before  and  after 
school  and  on  holidays.  Such  care  was  not  available 
in  most  communities,  and  particularly  so  since  the 
influx  of  defense-connected  population  into  industrial 
areas  was  stretching  the  facilities  and  services  of 
even  the  most  self-sufficient  communities. 

There  came  to  be  then  a very  large  number  of 
children  who  had  to  fend  for  themselves,  because  no 
one  was  at  home  to  care  for  them.  Truancy  and 
delinquency  increased;  children’s  accidents  and  ill- 
ness were  widespread;  absenteeism  among  women 
workers  was  a natural  corollary. 

As  for  schools,  they  too  were  overcrowded,  and 
besides  they  traditionally  served  no  children  younger 
than  five  or  six,  and  their  hours  were  those  typical 
throughout  the  country — nine  to  three  or  four,  from 
Monday  through  Friday.  But  there  began  rather 
soon  one  of  those  rapid  extensions  of  the  usual  school 
services  to  meet  a special  need  which  has  charac- 
terized schools  throughout  their  history.  Extending 
their  services  downward  to  meet  the  needs  of  chil- 
dren from  three  to  five  in  nursery  schools,  kinder- 
gartens, or  child  care  centers;  and  extending  their 
school  sessions  to  provide  educational  programs 
before  and  after  school,  on  Saturdays  and  holidays 
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and  summer  vocations,  the  public  schools  were  by 
July  1944  providing  these  special  services  for 
104,000  children  of  employed  mothers. 

The  cessation  of  hostilities  will  not  end  the  need 
for  such  services.  There  will  still  be  large  numbers 
of  women  employed.  Returning  service  men  may  re- 
quire time  for  physical  and  vocational  rehabilitation. 
In  fact,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  show  that  there 
has  always  been  a need  for  such  extensions  of  or 
additions  to  the  regular  services  of  the  schools  to 
meet  the  particular  needs  of  special  groups  of  chil- 
dren. The  question  involved  is  whether  the  public 
school  system  must  restrict  its  services  to  those 
which  it  can  provide  for  all  children,  or  whether  it 
shall  modify  its  structure  here  and  there  to  meet 
special  groups’  needs. 

IMPROVING  THE  HEALTH  AND  PHYSICAL  CONDITION 
OF  SCHOOL  CHILDREN 

As  reports  of  the  number  of  young  men  rejected 
for  military  service  have  come  out,  there  has  been 
widespread  amazement.  There  really  was  no  excuse 
for  such  surprise.  Similar  reports  on  health  con- 
ditions have  been  issued  but  not  considered  particu- 
larly newsworthy  for  years. 

In  1941  the  National  Youth  Administration  re- 
ported that  of  every  100  youth  examined  85  needed 
dental  care,  20  refractions,  19  needed  tonsillectomies, 
12  needed  special  diets. 

In  1939  the  National  Health  Survey  showed  what 
heavy  costs  the  nation  bears  for  ill  health. 

School  reports  indicate  that  not  more  than  10  per- 
cent of  high  school  young  people  have  been  receiving 
regular  health  examinations;  possibly  20  percent 
received  health  instruction. 

In  1941  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service  studied  the 
school  health  records  of  a sample  of  selectees  and 
concluded  that  had  those  school  records  been  taken 
seriously,  a high  proportion  of  the  rejections  could 
have  been  forestalled. 

Now  the  public  is  saying  that  something  should  be 
done  about  it.  It  will  be  an  opportunity  missed  if 
we  don’t  find  some  way  to  see  to  it  that  school  health 
programs  are  strengthened. 

RESTORING  THE  NATION’S  PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 

Schools  have  been  hard-pressed  during  the  war  to 
keep  sufficient  personnel  to  stay  in  operation.  It  is 
estimated  that  during  the  year  1943-44  the  schools 
had  7,700  teaching  positions  unfilled.  Not  only  that, 
but  the  same  influences  which  draw  teachers  away 
from  the  schools  also  deflect  them  from  teacher- 
training institutions,  so  that  personnel  shortages  will 
not  be  only  a temporary  strain. 

Such  depletion  of  trained  personnel  is  by  no  means 
limited  to  the  teaching  profession.  Doctors,  nurses, 
engineers,  scientists,  social  workers,  have  all  been 
subject  to  wartime  requirements  and  attractions. 
Similarly  the  rate  of  training  of  replacements  and  of 
securing  professional  experience  has  been  materially 
interrupted.  This  means  that  the  reestablishment 
of  the  technical  and  professional  services  necessary 
to  maintain  the  high  state  of  comfort  and  compe- 


tence to  which  we  are  accustomed  will  take  con- 
siderable time.  Add  to  this  the  unsolved  problem  of 
uniform  training  and  licensing  or  certification;  the 
lack  of  reciprocity  among  states  in  some  professional 
fields ; the  difficulties  in  attaining  professional  status 
and  maintaining  stable  rates  of  pay;  and  finally  the 
disruption  of  the  colleges,  due  to  wartime  pressures, 
and  it  may  easily  be  seen  that  the  repair  of  the 
nation’s  professional  and  technical  services  will  place 
on  the  educational  system  of  the  country  a problem 
of  great  magnitude. 

PARTICIPATION  IN  INTERNATIONAL  CULTURAL  RELATIONS 

As  in  other  areas  of  its  national  life  which  are  of 
potential  international  concern,  the  United  States 
has  so  far  kept  pretty  much  to  itself  in  educational 
affairs.  The  United  States  did  not  become  a member 
of  the  International  Bureau  of  Education,  the  one 
international  education  agency  providing  for  formal 
governmental  membership  up  to  the  outbreak  of  the 
present  war. 

It  now  seems  that  there  will  be  a real  need  for 
greatly  expanded  opportunities  for  educational  and 
cultural  relationships  on  an  international  scale  in  the 
post-war  years.  There  will  be,  for  example,  the  need 
for  prompt  repair  and  rehabilitation  of  educational 
and  cultural  services  and  activities  in  the  devastated 
areas.  This  is  not  entirely  or  even  primarily  a 
humanitarian  motive.  There  can  be  no  economic 
sufficiency  and  stability  in  these  countries  until  the 
processes  of  education  are  reestablished  and  func- 
tioning to  supply  the  trained  personnel  needed  for  all 
of  a nation’s  concerns. 

Of  course  this  is  not  all.  We  mean  not  to  keep  on 
fighting  wars.  We  mean  to  find  a way  to  peace.  And 
we  see  now  that  international  relations  are  not  some- 
thing to  fashion  and  lay  neatly  away,  but  something 
progressive;  not  something  to  leave  to  government, 
but  a concern  of  all  the  people;  not  a theory,  but  a 
variety  of  activity  programs  through  which  our  in- 
ternational attitudes  become  deeds.  This  learning  to 
work  together — even  across  seas— -will  have  to  be 
shared  by  the  schools. 

That  represents  seven  problems — a good  number 
but  not  all,  certainly,  of  the  problems  schools  will 
face  as  we  move  into  peace-time.  They  show,  how- 
ever, what  will  be  keeping  schools  and  school  people 
busy  during  this  reconversion  period. 

But  I am  struck,  as  I think  them  over,  that  they 
are  not  problems  of  or  for  the  schools  alone.  They 
are,  I think,  quite  as  much  public  welfare’s  problems. 

Take  this  one  of  keeping  young  persons  in  school 
and  off  the  labor  market.  You  know  these  young 
people  and  their  families.  You  know  that  many  of 
them  are  not  school-inclined,  that  many  of  them 
want  to  go  to  work,  that  frequently  their  families 
need  their  help.  And  so  quite  rightly  you  say — 
what  kinds  of  schools  do  you  have  for  them  ? and  can 
they  get  some  work  experience  as  part  of  their 
schooling?  are  there  schools  accessible  to  all  children 
and  youth?  how  can  families  be  made  economically 
sufficient  so  they  can  spare  their  children’s  wages? 
and  what  sort  of  staff  would  be  needed  to  enforce  a 
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desirable  school  attendance  law?  These  are  welfare 
problems,  as  much  as  they  are  educational  ones. 

Or  again  take  this  problem  of  the  children  who 
need  some  special  services  because  their  mothers  are 
employed.  In  more  than  600  war  communities 
schools  have  provided  extended  school  services  for 
these  children,  and  welfare  agencies  have  helped  both 
in  these  programs  and  in  separate  welfare  services 
such  as  foster  home  care.  Now,  both  schools  and 
welfare  agencies  puzzle  over  such  questions  as  these : 
how  many  mothers  of  young  children — wives  and 
widows  of  service  personnel  and  displaced  war 
workers  will  have  to  go  on  working,  at  least  during 
the  period  of  family  stabilization?  Can  the  regular 
welfare  and  educational  services  in  a community  be 
strong  enough,  and  flexible  enough,  to  provide  the 
special  services  needed  by  these  children?  and  must 
these  services  continue  to  be  limited  to  a special 
group,  or  if  they  are  good  for  all  children,  how  can 
they  be  provided  as  a regular  community  service  ? 

Or  still  another  one  of  the  problems — the  matter 
of  improving  health  services  for  school  children. 
This  is  close  to  the  hearts  of  welfare  workers.  You 
know  the  costs  to  the  individual,  to  the  family,  and 
to  the  State  of  prolonged  inattention  to  health.  Take 
one  small  related  matter — that  of  hot  school  lunches. 
For  several  decades,  schools  have  slowly  built  up 
school  lunch  service,  often  through  the  devoted  work 
of  parent-teacher  associations.  In  recent  years  the 
federal  government  has  assisted  materially  through 
utilization  of  surpluses — the  WPA  first,  with  surplus 
labor,  and  the  FDA  next  with  surplus  foods  and  cash 
to  purchase  foods  so  as  to  support  agricultural 
markets. 

Now  what  happens  ? There  is  abundant  proof  that 
many  children  need  school  lunches — they  come  to 
school  hungry,  they  have  inadequate  diets  at  home, 
there  is  no  one  at  home  to  get  their  noon  meals,  or 
they  live  so  far  that  they  cannot  go  home.  School 
lunches  are  health  insurance  a wealthy  nation  cannot 
afford  to  neglect.  There  are  other  reasons  for  trying 
to  promote  school  lunches.  Research  shows  that  one 
reason  so  many  persons  are  malnourished  is  because 
they  like  the  wrong  foods.  To  eat  the  wrong  foods 
is  stupid  and  hazardous;  to  eat  the  right  ones  for 
fear  of  illness  or  looking  funny  is  to  be  well-trained ; 
to  like  the  right  foods  is  to  be  educated.  School 
lunches  help  children  really  to  like  what  is  good  for 
them,  and  in  so  doing  to  affect  their  families’  prac- 
tices for  good.  Welfare  workers  are  interested  in 
both  these  immediate  and  long-term  values. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  try  to  show  for  each  of  the 
other  problems  discussed  the  mutuality  of  interest  of 
education  and  welfare.  The  real  job  is  to  see  what 
both  of  us  together  can  do  about  them.  One  way,  I 
believe,  is  for  education  and  welfare  workers  to  try 
to  understand  and  respect  each  other’s  points  of 
view,  common  interests,  and  separate  responsibili- 
ties. Good  relations  depend  not  on  fuzzy  lines  of 
responsibility,  but  clear  mutually  agreed-on  lines. 
By  trying  to  point  out  that  schools  and  welfare  agen- 
cies are  interested  in  the  same  problems  I do  not 
mean  to  imply  that  their  responsibilities  are  one  and 


the  same.  They  overlap  sometimes,  to  be  sure.  But 
it  is  a mark  of  maturity,  not  cupidity,  in  a country 
when  its  social  services  begin  to  overlap;  it  means 
that  there  is  a public  conscience,  aware  of  social 
problems  and  active  social  agencies  ready  to  do  some- 
thing about  them.  The  difficult  job,  the  one  which 
requires  intelligence  and  spirit,  is  to  define  responsi- 
bilities, sometimes  even  in  writing,  since  using  Eng- 
lish can  be  very  exacting. 

Another  way  of  strengthening  relations  between 
education  and  welfare  is  by  practice  in  working  to- 
gether. Fortunately  the  processes  of  coordination 
and  cooperative  action  are  better  known  and  prac- 
ticed than  they  were  before  the  war.  Notable  con- 
tributions in  this  respect  have  been  made  by  North 
Carolina  people — by  Miss  Harriet  Elliott,  by  Dr. 
Frank  Graham,  and  by  Gordon  Blackwell  in  the 
Office  of  Civilian  Defense,  for  example. 

One  mechanism  for  combining  the  interests  and 
facilities  of  welfare  and  education  have  been  the 
state  and  local  child  care  committees,  set  up  as  part 
of  the  State  defense  councils  in  45  states  and  in  at 
least  3,000  communities.  Some  of  these  committees 
have  been  very  active  in  discovering  needs  of  chil- 
dren and  youth  and  in  stimulating  and  supporting 
adequate  services.  They  have  found  a way  to  wel- 
come the  representatives  of  many  groups  and 
agencies  which  are  concerned  about  children  and 
sharpen  their  concern  to  the  fine  point  of  doing 
something.  I hope  that  these  children  committees 
or  something  like  them  will  flourish  throughout  the 
land. 

The  state-wide  planning  commission  is  another 
mechanism  for  securing  the  joint  attention  of  edu- 
cation and  welfare  and  other  groups  on  social 
problems.  State  planning  boards  were  initially  con- 
cerned almost  exclusively  with  natural  resources  and 
physical  plant  problems.  More  recently  the  con- 
ference of  governors  has  recommended  that  state 
planning  commissions  include  representatives  of  the 
professional  and  technical  service  agencies  of  the 
state.  This  has  worked  out  in  different  ways — some- 
times in  the  planning  board’s  carrying  on  special 
studies  of  educational  and  social  problems,  as  in 
Virginia ; sometimes  by  the  appointment  of  a state- 
wide commission  to  study  certain  problems  of  chil- 
dren and  youth,  as  in  Michigan ; sometimes  by  some 
state  agency  undertaking  to  mobolize  the  resources 
of  the  state  in  the  interest  of  children  and  young 
people,  as  is  being  done  now  by  the  Florida  State 
Department  of  Education  with  the  help  of  a council 
composed  of  representatives  of  more  than  a hundred 
state-wide  organizations.  The  important  common 
element  in  all  these  devices  is  the  combined  attack  by 
health,  recreational,  religious,  labor,  management, 
agriculture,  parents’  groups,  as  well  as  welfare  and 
educational  agencies  and  organizations.  I under- 
stand that  plans  are  already  well  along  in  North 
Carolina  for  its  own  commission  on  children,  which 
will  provide  this  same  sort  of  cooperative  study  and 
joint  action. 

Still  another  way  for  education  and  welfare  to 
combine  forces,  often  in  fact  an  outgrowth  of  the 
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commission  or  state  committee,  is  the  adoption  of  a 
joint  program.  Charters  and  bills  of  rights  for 
children  are  often  very  helpful.  They  state  prin- 
ciples in  terms  of  action ; if  arrived  at  democratically, 
they  develop  their  own  support;  they  create  public 
opinion  which  is  the  only  effective  basis  of  law ; they 
encourage  effort,  by  supplying  a tangible  measuring- 
rod. 

I believe  that  right  now  we  are  ready  for  another 
joint  statement  of  goals  in  our  work  for  children  and 
youth.  What  it  should  be  still  needs  study,  but  it 
might  start  something  like  this: 

Every  boy  and  girl  shall  be  provided  with  appropriate 
school  facilities  and  shall  attend ' school  from  the  ages  of 
6 through  17. 

This  means  that  we  believe  young  persons  need  the 
equivalent  of  a high  school  education  to  cope  with  modern 
society.  It  also  means  that  there  will  have  to  be  new  types 
of  schools  to  provide  for  the  range  of  needs  and  abilities, 
and  that  schools  must  be  in  reach  of  all.  Further,  it  means 
that  families  must  not  remain  dependent  on  the  earnings 
of  15-,  16-  and  17-year-olds. 

Education  during  the  ages  six  to  seventeen  shall  be 
effectively  free. 

Free  public  education  still  costs  some  parents  consider- 
able amounts.  They  must  buy  textbooks,  pay  bus  or  car 
fare,  or  board  and  room  for  children  from  Monday  to 
Friday,  supply  school  lunch  money  and  laboratory  and 
athletic  fees.  If  we  mean  free  public  education,  we  should 
make  it  so. 

Appropriate  remedial  and  educational  facilities  should  be 
provided  for  all  handicapped  children  and  youth. 

In  spite  of  commendable  growth,  remedial  and  educa- 
tional provisions  are  still  inadequate  for  children  and  youth 
who  have  such  physical,  mental  or  emotional  handicaps 
that  they  cannot  profit  sufficiently  from  the  services  pro- 
vided for  normal  children.  There  are  many  excellent  pro- 


grams in  cities,  relatively  few  in  rural  areas;  there  are 
partial  programs  in  many  school  systems,  fewer  that  are 
comprehensive;  there  are  some  state-wide  programs,  in- 
cluding local  services  and  state  residential  schools  for  the 
rarer  and  more  serious  difficulties.  This  country  should  no 
longer  tolerate  such  wastage  of  precious  and  potentially 
human  resources. 

Post-high  school  education  should  be  provided  at  public 
expense  if  necessary  to  all  who  show  reasonable  expectation 
of  profiting  from  it  and  of  making  a significant  return  to 
society. 

The  war  has  resulted  in  a “lost  generation”  of  college  men 
and  women;  a gap  of  several  years  in  the  range  of  trained 
personnel  to  man  the  professions  and  skilled  services,  and 
our  cultural  life  in  general.  It  is  worth  whatever  sum  it 
will  cost  to  see  that  those  who  should,  do  go  to  college. 

This  is  only  a beginning.  You  could  quickly  add 
other  points  which  your  special  interest  or  experience 
high  lights.  Maybe  I can  do  no  more  to  show  the 
great  need  for  strengthening  our  professional  rela- 
tions and  improving  of  skill  in  working  together  than 
to  invite  the  drafting  of  such  a statement  of  common 
purposes.  For  the  needs  are  urgent,  and  such  a state- 
ment would  require  all  the  ability  we  possess. 

Both  education  and  welfare  have  spent  many  years 
in  developing  their  fields  as  professions — with  the 
philosophies,  the  standards,  and  the  pride  which 
should  go  with  professional  status.  The  stronger 
they  are  the  better.  For  then  they  can,  with  wisdom 
and  maturity  work  out  their  joint  problems — by 
understanding  and  defining  their  responsibilities,  by 
developing  working  relations  that  are  appropriate  to 
the  problem,  such  as  commissions  or  councils,  and  by 
setting  some  attainable  goals.  Then  we  can  go  on 
together. 


The  Relationship  of  Public  Welfare  to  Postwar  Problems 

By  Elizabeth  Wickenden 

Washington  Representative  of  the  American  Public  Welfare  Association 


Public  welfare  shares  an  almost  universal  per- 
plexity in  planning  for  the  postwar  period.  We  have 
no  certain  knowledge  as  to  what  kind  of  conditions 
we  must  plan  to  meet.  We  are  not  supposed  to  be 
expert  at  economic  or  political  prediction,  and  the 
professional  prophets  in  these  fields — as  usual — 
disagree. 

Some  take  the  optimistic  approach.  They  dazzle 
us  with  visions  of  prosperity.  Everyone  will  work 
short  hours,  have  their  housework  performed  by 
electronic  magic,  and  spend  their  weekends  viewing 
the  beauty  spots  of  the  world.  Poverty  and  misery 
do  not  fit  in  such  a picture.  To  talk  of  public  wel- 
fare problems — in  the  view  of  this  group — is  just  the 
defeatism  of  a self-seeking  bureaucracy. 

But  another  group,  equally  expert,  takes  the 
gloomy  approach.  They  predict  unprecedented  un- 
employment, inflationary  price  rises,  social  chaos, 
and  ultimate  revolution — either  to  the  right  or  the 
left.  In  such  an  upheaval  public  welfare  again  would 
have  little  place.  Public  welfare,  as  we  conceive  it, 
must  function  as  part  of  a reasonably  stable  society. 

Nevertheless,  despite  this  confusion,  we  must  try 


to  look  ahead  and  measure  our  problem.  We  know 
from  past  experience  that  failure  to  be  prepared- — 
even  for  the  improbable — will  discredit  our  claim  to 
competence  in  our  own  field. 

We  do  not  have  to  be  economic  experts  to  know 
that  the  human  factor  in  postwar  readjustment  is 
going  to  be  enormous.  Well  over  half  our  economy 
is  now  devoted  to  war  production.  We  are  spending 
more  than  our  total  national  income  of  the  depression 
years  directly  on  the  war.  We  are  spending  that 
amount  moreover,  $70,000,000,000  or  more,  to  supply 
a single  customer,  the  federal  government.  After 
the  war  we  will  not  only  be  faced  with  the  problem 
of  converting  our  production  to  peacetime  purposes 
but  also  with  the  even  greater  problem  of  recreating 
the  channels  of  distribution  and  maintaining  the 
purchasing  power  of  many  consumers.  Over 
11,000,000  men  are  now  in  the  armed  forces,  and 
since  a million  men  or  more  go  in  and  out  of  the 
services  every  year,  the  total  number  of  veterans 
will  be  much  greater — reaching  a probable  total  of 
over  15,000,000  persons.  It  has  been  said  by  a per- 
son who  has  studied  the  problem  that  30,000,000 
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persons — workers  and  potential  workers — will  be 
affected  by  postwar  dislocations.  Not  all  of  these 
will  be  unemployed,  of  course.  But  there  will  be  that 
many  who,  as  veterans,  will  need  to  find  employment, 
or  as  war  workers  will  have  to  shift  into  the  pro- 
duction of  civilian  goods  and  services.  When  one 
considers  that  these  people  either  have  dependents 
or  are  members  of  family  groups  that  will  be  affected 
by  their  situation,  the  size  of  the  problem  becomes 
truly  staggering. 

Moreover,  it  is  a problem  involving  movement,  a 
further  factor  in  social  dislocation.  No  one  knows 
how  many  people  have  moved  during  the  war,  but 
simple  observation  tells  us  that  it  must  be  many, 
many  millions.  New  communities  have  mushroomed 
over  night.  In  many  instances  they  will  fade  into 
ghost  towns  as  soon  as  the  war  is  over.  Where  will 
the  people  now  working  there  go  when,  for  example, 
the  ordnance  plant,  ammunition  dump,  or  army 
camp  that  created  a town  shuts  down?  Take  for 
example  the  little  town  of  Provo,  South  Dakota, 
located  in  dry,  unfertile,  grazing  country  and  boast- 
ing a prewar  population  of  79  persons.  Obviously  the 
2,500  employees  and  their  families  who  moved  in 
there  to  man  the  Black  Hill  Ordnance  Depot  are 
going  to  have  to  go  somewhere  else  after  the  war. 
The  question  is  where  and  under  what  circumstances. 

Then  there  are  the  big  centers  of  war  production 
where  population  has  grown  and  changed  in 
character.  Will  they  keep  on  producing  after  the 
war  or  will  they  try  to  send  their  new  workers  ‘‘back 
where  they  came  from?”  Efforts  have  begun  to  be 
made  in  some  of  these  centers  to  lengthen  the  period 
required  for  residence  so  as  to  force  out  any  of  the 
war  workers  who  might  become  unemployed  after 
the  war.  We  hear  rumors  of  residence  laws  of  five, 
seven,  even  ten  years. 

And  there  are  the  areas  that  have  lost  population 
— especially  the  rural  areas.  Will  they  be  able  to 
absorb  their  old  population  on  a productive  basis? 
I heard  recently  of  an  interesting  study  which  one 
rural  community  made  of  its  own  problem.  This  was 
a community  with  a prewar  town  population  of  1,500 
— the  school  district  population  was  undoubtedly 
somewhat  larger.  Through  the  high  school  a house- 
to-house  canvass  was  made,  and  it  was  found  that 
350  persons  had  gone  to  the  armed  services  and 
another  300  had  left  the  community  or  were  com- 
muting to  work  at  war  plants.  All  possible  em- 
ployers in  the  community — businesses,  farmers, 
householders,  and  the  like — were  also  interviewed, 
and  additional  post-war  jobs  could  be  anticipated  in 
the  community  for  only  50  of  the  650  potential 
workers  who  might  logically  be  expected  to  return. 

Already  the  argument  is  beginning  to  develop  as 
to  where  these  people  belong.  You  may  have  noted, 
for  example,  that  it  was  proposed  to  include  in  the 
recently  enacted  reconversion  bill  a provision  to  pay 
transportation  costs  up  to  $200  for  unemployed  war 
workers  and  their  families  to  move  to  new  jobs  or 
return  to  their  own  place  of  legal  residence.  This 
provision  was  not  included  but  some  of  the  debate 
was  of  direct  concern  to  welfare  people.  Congress- 


man Hare  of  South  Carolina,  for  instance,  asked 
whether  it  was  really  desirable  to  send  these  people 
home  if  no  opportunity  awaited  them  there.  He 
raised  the  question  as  to  whether  it  might  not  be 
more  sensible  to  provide  them  with  assistance  in 
their  present  communities  to  tide  them  over  until 
new  job  opportunities  arose.  Certainly  if  that  is  not 
done  the  public  welfare  offices  in  some  parts  of  the 
country — particularly  in  rural  sections  of  the  South 
— may  find  themselves  spending  a good  part  of  their 
time  in  verifying  residence  and  authorizing  return. 
It  is  a disturbing  problem  and  there  are  already 
signs  of  a revival  of  that  devastating  doctrine  that 
the  way  to  solve  unemployment  is  to  send  the  unem- 
ployed somewhere  else. 

Of  course,  there  are  factors  that  will  ease  the 
situation.  Demobilization  is  not  expected  to  take 
place  all  at  once.  After  the  war  is  over  in  Europe,  a 
part  of  the  men  in  the  armed  forces  will  be  released ; 
a part  of  the  war  economy  will  be  converted  to 
civilian  production.  Not  having  to  do  the  whole  job 
at  once  may  well  be  our  salvation.  Moreover,  the 
problem  of  rebuilding  a devastated  Europe  and  re- 
lieving the  hungry  and  homeless  people  of  Europe 
and  Asia  will  buttress  our  own  economy  at  home. 
Finally,  we  have  reserves  such  as  we  never  had  be- 
fore— both  in  personal  savings  and  in  social  security 
— that  should  help  to  carry  us  over  the  dreaded 
hiatus  between  a war  and  civilian  economy. 

But  even  assuming  the  best,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
factor  of  human  adjustment,  the  area  in  which  public 
welfare  functions,  is  going  to  reach  staggering  pro- 
portions. At  best  there  will  be  unemployment  even 
if  it  represents  the  temporary  transition  from  job  to 
job.  At  best  there  will  be  enormous  migration  with 
all  it  represents  in  personal  and  community  readjust- 
ment. There  are  many  people  now  working  who  are 
going  to  withdraw  willingly — or  perhaps  perforce — 
from  the  labor  market  and  will  need  help  in  making 
their  readjustment.  The  older  people,  who  have  been 
called  back  from  retirement  to  man  war  jobs,  the 
mothers  of  young  children  and  the  wives  of  men 
returning  from  military  service,  the  young  people 
now  working  who  should  return  to  complete  their 
education,  the  marginal  and  handicapped  workers 
who  may  find  employers  less  willing  to  adapt  jobs  to 
their  requirements  in  a period  of  less  manpower 
stringency — each  of  these  groups  will  have  their  own 
problems. 

There  are  going  to  be  fifteen  million  veterans — 
young  men  cut  off  from  the  main  stream  of  civilian 
life  and  normal  personal  development — seeking  the 
hard  road  back  to  satisfying,  constructive  way  of 
life.  Many  of  these  young  men  will  bear  the  marks 
of  long  exposure  to  horror  and  danger.  All  will  have 
had  to  adjust  themselves  to  the  necessary  pater- 
nalism of  military  discipline ; now  they  will  be  faced 
with  readjustment  to  personal  responsibility  for 
their  own  lives.  Granted  that  nothing  will  help  a 
veteran  make  this  transition  so  speedily  as  the  as- 
surance of  a good  job,  we  would  be  blinding  ourselves 
to  assume  that  the  veteran’s  problem  is  one  simply 
of  employment  or  veterans’  benefits.  I suppose  there 
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has  been  no  war  in  history  that  has  not  left  in  its 
wake  a group  of  restless,  uprooted  veterans.  There 
was  a veteran’s  problem  in  Roman  times.  There  was 
a popular  17th  century  ballad  entitled  “The  Maund- 
ing  Soldier  or  the  Fruit  of  War  is  Beggary.”  The 
period  following  the  Napoleonic  Wars  was  charac- 
terized by  wandering  bands  of  veterans.  In  our  own 
history  the  Revolutionary  War  was  not  over  before 
the  Continental  Congress  was  considering  veterans’ 
benefits  and  the  first  land  grants  after  we  achieved 
our  independence  were  made  to  veterans.  Federal 
veterans’  benefits  are  important,  but  they  must  be 
supplemented  by  community  services  to  facilitate  the 
reassimilation  of  veterans  into  civilian  life.  The  job 
is  to  ease  the  processes  of  readjustment  so  that  the 
problem  is  minimized.  These  are  only  a few  of  the 
human  factors  in  postwar  readjustment. 

Planning  by  public  welfare  agencies  for  the  post- 
war period  involves  two  variables.  We  not  only  must 
try  to  anticipate  what  we  are  planning  for,  but  there 
is  considerable  difference  of  opinion  as  to  what  re- 
sponsibilities properly  belong  to  a public  welfare  de- 
partment. Public  welfare  as  we  know  it  today  came 
into  existence  largely  with  the  Social  Security  Act  of 
1935  and  therefore  tended  to  emphasize  first  its 
function  of  financial  aid  to  the  needy.  In  some 
states,  where  there  is  divided  responsibility,  even 
this  concept  was  further  delimited  to  cover  only  the 
three  specific  groups  of  needy  persons  included  with- 
in the  federal  categories  of  assistance.  Of  course, 
many  states  have  included  a variety  of  other  func- 
tions in  welfare  departments — institutions  of  various 
types,  child  welfare  services,  licensing  responsibili- 
ties, and  others — but  inasmuch  as  these  varied  from 
state  to  state,  financial  aid  to  the  needy  became  the 
dominating  function  in  the  public  mind. 

The  war  has  caused  a great  change  in  our  concept 
of  our  own  function.  While  the  need  for  financial 
aid  did  not  cease,  the  overwhelming  pressure  of  as- 
sistance cases  both  on  staff  and  on  financial  resources 
was  lightened.  At  the  same  time,  the  need  for  social 
services  was  immeasurably  increased.  Every  one  of 
the  readjustments  of  the  war:  population  move- 
ment, drafting  of  men  for  the  armed  services,  em- 
ployment of  women,  older  workers  and  children, 
family  disruption — brought  a new  group  of  responsi- 
bilities and  problems  to  the  county  welfare  depart- 
ments. In  many,  many  places — especially  in  the 
smaller  centers — the  county  welfare  department  be- 
came the  logical  place  for  people  in  trouble  to  turn. 

I do  not  believe  we  have  fully  recognized  the  ex- 
tent to  which  our  concepts  of  public  welfare  have 
changed  in  this  period.  The  change  has  come 
gradually  and  unequally.  But  it  is  a change  of 
enormous  importance  as  we  look  to  the  future  for  it 
forms  the  frame  of  reference  in  which  we  can  antici- 
pate our  job  in  the  demobilization  period  that  lies 
ahead. 

What  are  the  basic  characteristics — the  common 
denominators  which  distinguish  public  welfare,  as  it 
seems  to  be  developing,  from  other  functions  of 
government?  Public  welfare  is  that  area  of  public 
responsibility  which  undertakes  to  assure  security 


and  opportunity  for  effective  social  adjustment  to 
people — on  an  individual  basis — by  meeting  needs 
not  otherwise  provided  for — including  the  provision 
of  financial  assistance  to  the  needy,  protection  from 
social  exploitation  for  the  weak  and  helpless,  and 
services  facilitating  social  and  family  adjustment. 

In  what  ways  are  these  functions  unique  and 
definitive — distinctive  unto  themselves? 

In  the  first  place,  they  have  a history.  They  are 
the  modern  application  of  a principle  first  written 
into  law  in  the  English  poor  laws  of  the  16th  and 
17th  centuries — namely,  that  it  is  a responsibility  of 
government  to  provide  through  tax  funds  for  people 
in  need  who  are  without  resources.  The  practical 
application  of  this  principle  has  changed  as  our  con- 
cept of  government  has  changed.  The  poor  laws 
were  rooted  in  a repressive  concept  of  government’s 
relationship  to  its  subjects.  They  were  enacted 
primarily  to  hold  a restless  population  in  check  dur- 
ing a period  of  social  and  economic  readjustment. 
Their  administration  was  deliberately  and  ruthlessly 
unpleasant  and  created  a horror  of  public  aid  with 
which  we  are  still  in  some  measure  burdened.  But 
our  idea  of  public  welfare  is  rooted  in  the  heart  of 
democratic  belief  that  human  life  is  the  source  of  all 
social  values.  In  a modern  society  it  appears  that 
mutual  aid — through  governmental  channels — is 
essential  to  a healthy  functioning  society,  not  only 
because  no  individual  can  wholly  control  his  own 
destiny,  but  also  because  the  welfare  of  all  depends 
on  the  protection  of  all. 

In  the  second  place,  public  welfare  has  a profes- 
sional affiliation — it  is  public  social  service.  We  have 
not  always  stopped  to  realize — partly  perhaps  out  of 
modesty — that  the  entrance  of  government  into 
social  work  has  modified  in  many  respects  the  basic 
concept  of  social  work  itself.  I myself  find  it  difficult 
to  locate  the  common  denominator  in  public  welfare 
without  relying  on  its  professional  content.  Only  in 
this  way  can  the  exclusion  of  the  insurances  and  the 
inclusion  of  social  services  unrelated  to  assistance  be 
explained.  Just  as  the  public  health  department  dis- 
charges public  responsibility  in  the  field  of  medicine 
so  to  the  public  welfare  department  fall  those  func- 
tions which  require  the  professional  skills  of  social 
work. 

In  the  third  place,  public  welfare  is  distinguished 
by  the  fact  that  its  responsibilities  are  at  once 
residual  and  inclusive.  As  our  social  organization 
improves  we  find  many  ways  of  assuring  security 
and  preventing  need  which  are  not,  in  a narrow  ad- 
ministrative sense,  public  welfare.  The  most  im- 
portant of  these  developments  is,  of  course,  social 
insurance  through  which  a worker  and  his  employer 
make  contributions  during  his  working  years  in 
order  that  he  may  receive  payments  as  a matter  of 
right  when  he  is  unemployed  or  too  old  to  work.  But 
public  assistance  must  be  available  as  a last  resort,  a 
final  underpinning,  when  other  measures  fail  to  meet 
the  particular  need  of  the  individual.  On  the  same 
principle  it  should  be  available  to  all,  and  to  the  ex- 
tent that  public  assistance  is  now  denied  to  some  by 
arbitrary  residence  requirements  or  categorical  re- 
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strictions,  it  is  failing  to  fulfill  one  of  its  most  basic 
purposes. 

In  the  fourth  place,  public  welfare  deals  with 
personal  or  family  situations  on  an  individual  basis. 
While  it  is  true  that  there  is  some  tendency  for 
public  assistance  and  the  insurances  to  move  closer 
together — a tendency  which  is  certainly  fostered  by 
the  many  groups  pressing  for  pensions  as  a sub- 
stitute for  assistance — I myself  feel  that  public 
welfare  would  sacrifice  one  of  its  most  essential 
strengths  if  it  failed  to  maintain  the  flexibility  of  an 
individual  approach.  The  National  Resources  Plan- 
ning Board  in  its  study  on  Work,  Security  and  Relief 
Programs  apparently  accepted  this  distinction  since 
it  recommended  that  all  benefits  granted  as  a matter 
of  right  be  centered  in  the  public  employment  offices 
and  all  benefits  or  services  involving  an  individual 
determination  be  centered  in  the  public  welfare 
offices. 

And  finally,  public  welfare  is  a trail-blazing  func- 
tion. Time  and  again  public  welfare  has  pioneered 
in  providing  a service  which  has  so  demonstrated  its 
worth  to  the  whole  community  that  it  has  been  taken 
over  by  another  agency  on  a permanent  basis.  I 
have  already  mentioned  the  social  insurances  which 
have  grown  out  of  welfare  concepts  but  have  been 
welcomed  by  welfare  personnel  as  a means  of  pre- 
venting dependency.  There  are  interesting  examples 
in  the  health  field.  Medical  care  provided  through 
welfare  departments  to  assistance  recipients  has 
paved  the  way  for  clinics  and  other  general  medical 
care  provisions  for  the  whole  population  under  public 
health  auspices. 

An  interesting  recent  development  is  the  stimu- 
lation of  the  establishment  of  hospitals  for  the 
chronically  ill.  In  this  case  the  process  went  some- 
thing like  this : the  public  welfare  department 
closed  down  the  old  poorhouses  after  the  social 
security  program  came  into  existence  only  to  find 
that  there  was  no  way  to  take  care  of  former  inmates 
who  were  chronically  ill.  Therefore,  in  many  states 
the  welfare  departments  took  the  best  of  the  old 
county  homes  or  some  other  building  and  set  up  a 
district  institution  for  the  chronically  ill.  As  they 
improved  the  level  of  nursing  and  medical  care  they 
found  themselves  virtually  operating  a hospital. 

In  many  states  and  localities  this  in  turn  led  to  an 
approach  to  the  health  departments  with  a view  to 
transferring  the  operating  and  medical  responsibili- 
ties to  that  department.  School  lunches  and  day  care 
offer  examples  in  the  field  of  education.  A growing 
concern  with  juvenile  delinquency  and  related 
problems  has  led  many  welfare  departments  and 
many  individual  welfare  officials  and  workers  to  take 
the  lead  in  their  own  communities  in  stimulating 
recreation  programs.  To  my  mind  the  pioneering 
capacity  of  public  welfare  is  one  of  its  most  im- 
portant attributes. 

I emphasize  the  underlying  philosophy  and  basic 
characteristics  of  public  welfare  because  I firmly 
believe  that  we  will  only  be  able  to  discharge  our 
obligations  to  democracy  in  the  difficult  years  that 
lie  ahead  if  we  have  a firm  faith  in  the  importance  of 


our  own  function.  Already  public  welfare  officials 
are  beginning  to  experience  difficulties  in  taking  their 
proper  place  in  the  first  "job  of  the  demobilization 
period : that  of  community  planning.  The  idea  still 
persists  in  some  quarters  that  there  is  something  a 
little  disgraceful  and  demeaning  about  public  wel- 
fare, even  to  those  who  perform  its  services — let 
alone  to  those  who  benefit  by  them.  Again  and  again 
public  welfare  administrators  run  up  against  the 
attitude  that  they  have  no  place  in  the  planning,  for 
example,  for  veterans.  There  is  no  use  blinding  our- 
selves to  a prejudice  which  does  exist. 

As  in  all  matters  of  prejudice,  there  is  no  simple 
answer  and  no  single  formula  for  overcoming  it.  It 
seems  to  me  the  first  and  most  important  step  is  to 
be  clear  in  our  own  minds  as  to  what  is  the  basic 
area  of  responsibility  of  public  welfare.  A person  or 
agency  which  is  confident  of  its  own  job  will  not  be 
too  modest  or  too  sensitive  about  an  aggressive  ap- 
proach to  human  problems. 

Which  clearly  points  to  the  second  observation 
that  those  who  take  the  initiative  have  a great  ad- 
vantage over  those  who  do  not.  I am  constantly 
astonished  at  the  agencies  of  government  that  con- 
sider— to  take  an  example — individual  counselling  to 
be  a matter  on  which  they  have  a responsibility  to 
rally  other  agencies  around  their  banner.  Without 
urging  a competitive  approach  to  community  or- 
ganization it  seems  fairly  obvious  that  leadership 
falls  to  those  who  exercise  it. 

In  the  third  place,  I would  suggest  the  value  of 
doing  specific  jobs — however  small  they  may  seem 
or  however  difficult  the  circumstances — as  they 
arise.  Public  welfare  departments  that  have  man- 
aged— despite  personnel  shortages  and  other  diffi- 
culties— to  perform  wartime  services  in  connection 
with  Selective  Service,  day-care  programs,  defense 
council  activities,  and  the  like  appear  to  have  bene- 
fitted  enormously  in  terms  of  public  understanding 
and  sympathy. 

In  the  fourth  place,  I think  public  welfare  agencies 
have  not  always  devoted  as  much  time  and  energy  to 
cultivating  their  community  relationships  as  might 
have  proved  profitable.  In  many  communities  the 
enormous  reservoirs  of  potential  good  will  and  sup- 
port inherent  in  the  labor  unions,  churches,  women’s 
clubs,  service  organizations,  farmers’  groups  and  the 
like  have  been  scarcely  tapped. 

And  finally,  I think  we  could  with  profit  examine 
some  of  our  own  attitudes  and  procedures  in  terms 
of  whether  their  value  in  fact  outweighs  the  irrita- 
tions and  misunderstandings  which  they  cause.  In- 
creasingly public  welfare  administrators  are  seeking 
out  ways  of  liberalizing  their  policies  and  methods 
with  respect  to  such  matters  as  determining  eligi- 
bility, requiring  families  to  assume  responsibility, 
drawing  budgets,  and  applying  resources,  especially 
temporary  earnings,  with  heavy  dividends  in  public 
sympathy. 

The  actual  areas  of  planning  for  the  reconversion 
period  in  which  public  welfare  departments  have  an 
interest  are  numerous  and  varied.  First,  to  claim 
their  attention  in  many  localities  has  been  com- 
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munity  planning  and  activities  for  the  returning 
veteran.  The  organization  of  cooperative  veterans’ 
information  and  referral  centers  was  well  under  way 
in  many  communities  prior  to  the  issuance  of  a 
federal  directive  from  the  Retraining  and  Reemploy- 
ment Administration.  In  most  places  the  public 
welfare  administrator  has  either  taken  the  initiative 
or  participated  in  the  organization  of  this  service. 
Then  there  is  the  planning  now  going  forward  fre- 
quently under  the  auspices  of  public  planning  com- 
missions— for  post-war  public  construction. 

Insofar  as  this  involves  the  construction  of  insti- 
tutional plants,  it  is  of  direct  concern  to  welfare  ad- 
ministrators and  should,  of  course,  be  dependent  on 
the  formulation  of  welfare  policy.  Construction  in 
related  fields  such  as  housing,  recreation,  and  health 
is  also  of  very  real  concern  to  welfare  departments. 
Economic  planning  for  the  readjustment  of  local  em- 
ploying activities  to  the  post-war  situation  such  as 
that  undertaken  in  urban  areas  by  the  Committee  on 
Economic  Development  and  similar  groups  or  in 
rural  areas  by  agricultural  committees  is  indirectly 
of  great  concern  to  welfare  departments  since  their 
job  will  be  determined  to  a very  considerable  extent 
by  the  success  or  failure  of  these  groups  in  main- 
taining high  employment  and  production  levels.  In 
the  field  of  planning  for  community  services  the 
interest  of  welfare  departments  is  immediate,  pri- 
mary, and  obvious. 

An  important  area  of  postwar  planning  which  is 
basic  to  all  others  is  more  often  overlooked  by  wel- 
fare people.  This  is  the  field  of  fiscal  planning — the 
way  in  which  public  financial  resources  are  to  be 
mobilized  and  distributed  in  paying  for  these  needed 
benefits  and  services.  These  and  many  other  types 
of  planning  are  essential  to  the  future  solution  of 
welfare  problems.  Ways  should  be  found  through 
which  the  welfare  department  can  bring  to  bear  their 
particular  approach  to  human  needs  and  social  values 
in  all  of  them. 

In  addition  to  this  shared  responsibility  in  the  area 
of  planning,  public  welfare  has  certain  specific  re- 
sponsibilities which  it  must  be  prepared  to  discharge 
in  the  demobilization  period  ahead.  I have  already 
mentioned  the  problem  of  assistance.  This  is,  of 
course,  a residual  responsibility  and  difficult  to  pre- 
dict in  terms  of  numbers.  The  federal  government 
has  already  made  fairly  generous  provisions  for  the 
needs  of  veterans  through  the  so-called  GI  Bill — 
provisions  covering  educational  benefits  for  the 
younger  men  and  those  whose  education  was  inter- 
rupted; unemployment  compensation  for  those  who 
may  not  find  work  immediately;  loans  for  the  pur- 
chase of  homes,  farms,  or  businesses;  and  for  the 
disabled  veteran  disability  pensions,  medical  care, 
and  rehabilitation  services.  While  there  will  always 
be  some  whose  particular  situation  will  not  be  met 
by  veterans’  benefits  and  who  will  therefore  turn  to 
public  welfare  for  assistance,  their  number  should 
not  prove  staggering.  It  is  very  much  to  be  hoped, 
however,  that  the  states  will  use  their  existing  wel- 
fare machinery  for  the  purpose  and  not  be  tempted 
to  yield  to  the  inevitable  pressure  from  some  sources 


to  make  separate  provisions  for  veterans’  assistance. 

The  problem  with  respect  to  war  workers  is  far 
less  clear.  Congress  has  made  virtually  no  special 
provisions  for  them  to  date  but  has  indicated  the 
possibility  of  further  action  after  the  election.  Most 
of  the  discussion  has  quite  naturally  centered  around 
the  question  as  to  whether  present  unemployment 
compensation  provisions  were  adequate  both  with 
respect  to  coverage,  amounts  of  payments,  and 
duration. 

J.  Milton  Patterson  of  Maryland,  president  of  the 
American  Public  Welfare  Association,  went  before 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Postwar  Economic  Policy 
and  Planning,  to  point  out  the  grave  problem  which 
will  confront  public  welfare  departments  in  the  de- 
mobilization period.  He  pointed  out  that  even 
though  we  in  public  welfare  do  not  look  upon  public 
assistance  as  the  answer  to  the  needs  of  employable 
persons,  still  we  must  anticipate  an  enormous  in- 
crease in  the  need  for  public  assistance  and  other 
welfare  services  in  the  postwar  period.  I have 
already  indicated  the  basis  for  this  increase  in  my 
earlier  remarks. 

At  the  same  time,  he  pointed  out  the  grave  de- 
ficiencies of  the  assistance  title  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  as  now  constituted  insofar  as  meeting  these 
needs  is  concerned.  He  pointed  out  that  it  provides 
federal  funds  for  only  three  limited  categories  of 
need,  that  its  maximum  limitations  on  grants  are 
ridiculously  low — especially  in  the  case  of  ADC 
where  a mother  with  two  children  can  only  receive  a 
maximum  of  $30  a month  as  compared  to  the  $100 
received  by  a soldier’s  wife  with  two  children — that 
its  even  matching  provisions  penalize  the  poorer 
states  where  the  need  is  greatest,  and  that  it  makes 
no  provision  for  the  people  who  are  without  legal 
settlement  in  the  place  where  they  are  living. 

He  accordingly  recommended  that  the  federal 
government  participate  financially  in  assistance  to 
all  groups,  that  ceilings  be  removed  so  that  the  states 
might  be  permitted  to  set  their  own  levels  of  pay- 
ment, that  the  percentage  of  federal  participation 
vary  with  the  per  capita  income  level  of  the  state 
and  that  the  federal  law  either  require  the  elimi- 
nation of  residence  requirements  or  their  restriction 
to  one  year  with  the  federal  government  providing 
100  percent  reimbursement  for  those  persons  with 
less  than  a year’s  residence. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  what  the  chances  are  for  this 
type  of  liberalizing  legislation.  At  the  moment  they 
seem  rather  poor  because  the  appearance  of  pros- 
perity created  by  the  war  has  caused  the  public  and 
therefore  Congress  to  feel  less  sense  of  urgency 
about  tightening  up  the  holes  in  our  present  social 
security  provisions.  At  the  same  time  this  does  not 
lessen  our  responsibility  to  endeavor  to  improve  our 
basic  assistance  machinery  at  every  level  of  govern- 
ment so  that  we  may  be  adequately  prepared  in  terms 
of  legal  authority  and  organization  for  whatever  may 
come. 

The  responsibility  of  welfare  departments  does 
not,  of  course,  stop  at  assistance.  The  extension  of 
their  activities  into  the  field  of  services,  either  re- 
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lated  or  unrelated  to  economic  need,  which  Jias  been 
accelerated  by  wartime  needs  will  certainly  continue 
into  the  postwar  period.  I have  already  mentioned 
many  of  the  kinds  of  readjustments,  inevitable  in  the 
demobilization  process,  which  will  carry  with  them 
individual  and  family  problems. 

First  there  are  the  veterans.  Then  there  are  the 
problems  affecting  children.  The  greatest  juvenile 
delinquency  of  the  first  world  war  came  after  the 
fighting  was  over.  Many  welfare  departments  are 
reporting  an  increasing  number  of  desertions.  The 
inevitable  family  problems  which  will  result  from 
many  hasty  war  marriages  are  obvious.  The  social 
service  aspects  of  migration  are  clearly  a welfare 
responsibility.  The  problems  of  the  aged  are 
troubling  more  and  more  welfare  administrators.  It 
is  quite  apparent  to  most  of  them  that  the  giving  of 
a cash  grant  to  many  old  people  does  not  begin  to 
meet  their  whole  need.  The  release  of  older  people 
from  wartime  employment  and  the  general  rise  in 
age  level  in  our  total  population  will  accentuate  these 
already  apparent  problems.  These  are  only  the 
more  obvious  of  the  needs  for  service  which  will 
confront  public  welfare  departments  in  the  postwar 
period. 

The  broadening  concept  of  assistance  and  the 
growing  emphasis  on  service  clearly  points  to  an- 
other step  which  needs  to  be  taken  in  many  states  to 
prepare  for  the  days  ahead.  This  is  the  need  for  a 
tightening  and  strengthening  of  organizational 
structure.  As  the  scope  of  public  welfare  services 
broadens  there  is  even  greater  need  for  organic  unity 
within  its  operations,  for  what  we  call  “integration.” 

In  many  states  and  localities  public  welfare  re- 
sponsibilities are  scattered  in  several  agencies  and 


the  division  of  responsibilities  at  the  various  levels 
of  government  is  not  clearcut.  Even  where  depart- 
ments are  unified,  there  is  frequently  room  for  a 
closer  relationship  between  its  various  operations. 
And  in  the  APWA  there  has  developed  the  hope  that 
federal  responsibilities  in  the  welfare  field  may  also 
be  unified  in  a Public  Welfare  Administration  within 
the  Federal  Security  Agency  so  that  federal  plan- 
ning, operations,  and  leadership  may  be  strengthened 
and  widened. 

The  ultimate  underlying  responsibility  of  all  of  us 
in  the  field  of  public  welfare  in  looking  to  the  post- 
war period  is  the  responsibility  to  speak  with  a loud 
clear  voice  in  behalf  of  the  human  values,  in  behalf 
of  the  people  whose  needs  we  know  so  well  but  who 
are  themselves  often  inarticulate.  The  time  that  lies 
ahead  is  a crucial  one  for  democracy  itself  for  these 
are  the  years  that  will  determine  whether  we  can 
translate  our  vast  resources  and  energy  mobilized  for 
war  purposes  into  the  means  for  fostering  human 
values. 

The  basic  philosophic  credo  of  public  welfare,  that 
the  well-being  of  the  individual  human  being  is  the 
source  of  all  other  value,  is  being  tested  today  in  the 
world  arena.  We  should  not  be  modest  in  raising  our 
voices.  This  is  our  field.  We  should  speak  in  the 
councils  of  government  for  the  human  values  and  we 
should  speak  in  turn  to  the  public,  to  those  who 
determine  policy  in  a democracy,  with  the  full 
authority  of  our  governmental  role  and  experience 
behind  us.  Our  function  is  close  to  the  heart  of 
democracy  itself.  We  have  every  reason  to  take  our 
place  in  determining  its  future  with  courage  and 
confidence  in  the  basic  importance  of  our  own  role. 


Looking  Toward  the  Future  in  Public  Welfare 

By  George  T.  Kalif 

Director,  Richmond  School  of  Social  Work,  College  of  William  and  Mary 


A contemporary  historian  has  formulated  a vivid 
metaphor,  in  which  history  is  depicted  as  a chariot 
plunging  full-tilt  down  a steep  mountainside.  Atop 
this  chariot  as  it  careens  forward  is  the  charioteer — 
possibly  representing  humanity — who  sits  facing 
backwards,  viewing  the  scene  which  is  left  behind. 
Thus,  cognizant  of  the  historical  events  only  and 
unaware  of  the  direction  in  which  it  is  dashing, 
powerless  to  alter  its  course  because  of  utter  lack  of 
foresight,  humanity  hurtles  along,  perhaps  to  its 
destruction,  certainly  toward  an  unknown  desti- 
nation. 

This  metaphor  is  enough  to  call  forth  a shudder 
for  the  fate  of  human  kind.  In  the  entire  picture, 
there  is  one  consolation,  namely,  that  we  are  given 
credit  for  at  least  some  degree  of  hindsight,  for  we 
seem  to  be  aware  of  historical  events.  The  chilly 
character  of  this  consolation  lies  in  the  essentially 
negative  view  of  knowledge  which  it  obviously  in- 
volves, the  view,  namely,  that  while  we  know  what 
we  have  done,  we  neither  know  what  we  do  now  nor 


what  the  implications  are  for  the  future.  We  are 
granted  this  dubious  privilege  of  hindsight,  but  de- 
nied the  important  power  of  foresight.  We  are 
allowed  the  uncomfortable  awareness  of  where  we 
have  been  but  denied  the  comfort  of  knowing,  even 
in  part,  whither  we  are  going.  This  carries  with  it, 
of  course,  the  additional  pessimistic  implication  of 
our  essential  powerlessness  to  affect  the  course  of 
history  through  the  medium  of  planning. 

A striking  aspect  of  this  metaphor  is  the  apparent 
placidity  of  the  charioteer.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine 
the  apparent  utter  calmness  with  which  he  can  view 
the  passing  scene  while  his  chariot  plunges  with  the 
fury  of  blindness  into  the  night  in  which  all  things 
are  black.  The  mad  race  toward  the  unknown,  the 
impotence  to  stop  and  consider  are  not  in  harmony 
with  the  serenity  with  which  the  charioteer  views 
the  rush  into  the  past  of  the  events  that  have  taken 
place,  unless,  of  course,  we  assume  that  our  knowl- 
edge is  knowledge  only  of  what  has  happened  and 
that  knowledge  of  the  future  is  either  an  impossi- 
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bility  or  a fantastic  dream,  having  no  efficacy  in  the 
course  of  our  lives.  Such  an  assumption  would  leave 
us  with  no  hope  of  taking  efficacious  action  for  im- 
provement, with  a sense  of  the  complete  futility  of 
living,  much  as  if  our  activities  were  the  meaningless 
gestures  of  the  worshippers  of  Mumbo- Jumbo,  who 
fear  that  the  heavens  will  fall  and  the  earth  will  split 
into  yawning  gaps  unless  they  dance  in  a wild  frenzy 
of  distorted  antics. 

However,  this  confirmed  and  despairing  pessimism 
overlooks  a basic  characteristic  of  human  beings;  it 
overlooks  the  universality  of  the  moral  judgment, 
the  moral  judgment,  not  in  its  narrow  sense  of  in- 
vidious comparisons,  but  in  its  broad  meaning  of  the 
vision  of  a better  world  in  the  ever-beckoning  future, 
whose  expanding  horizons  lead  us  continually  onward 
to  a better  and  yet  better  world  in  which  larger  and 
larger  measures  of  satisfactions  will  be  achieved. 
We  cannot  predicate  senselessness  of  this  judgment 
that  asserts  that  the  world  should  be  better,  for  it  is 
the  essence  of  living ; it  is  the  final  affirmation  of  life, 
before  which  pessimism  and  cynicism  must  wilt.  It 
is  the  bed-rock  on  which  the  hopes  of  humanity  have 
been  built  through  the  ages ; it  has  given  meaning  to 
the  painful  struggle  from  a society  based  on  slavery 
through  feudalism  to  a society  based  on  freedom. 
It  is  the  everpresent  standard  in  terms  of  which  we 
judge  of  the  inadequacies  and  shortcomings  of  the 
current  scene,  the  standard  which  prods  us  toward 
a still  better  way  of  life. 

Part  and  parcel  of  this  moral  judgment  is  the 
equally  powerful  concept,  characteristic  of  and  basic 
to  our  democratic  society,  the  concept,  namely,  of  the 
ultimate  worth  and  dignity  of  the  individual.  The 
moral  principle  that  embodies  this  concept  in  a 
democratic  society  is  that  every  individual  should  be 
able  to  develop  his  personality  to  the  fullest  possible 
extent,  in  harmony  with  a similar  development  on 
the  part  of  every  other  individual.  This  involves  two 
significant  implications:  first,  that  every  individual 
has  a moral  right  to  the  means  whereby  the  develop- 
ment of  his  personality  can  be  achieved;  secondly, 
that  there  is  a basic  harmony  between  the  whole  and 
its  parts,  between  society  and  the  individual.  The 
ultimate  justification  of  this  principle  resides  within 
its  own  limits,  and  perhaps  also  within  the  richness 
and  satisfactions  to  which  its  acceptance  leads  in  the 
interrelationships  obtaining  between  man  and  man. 

Our  distinguished  metaphor  overlooks  also  an  in- 
tellectual consideration,  perhaps  indicated  by  the 
poet  who  expressed  the  essential  strivings  of  man- 
kind in  the  line:  “We  look  before  and  after  and  pine 
for  what  is  not.”  A glance  backward  into  history 
has  meaning  only  insofar  as  it  has  implications  for 
a forward  look  into  the  future.  The  view  that  what 
has  happened  is  utterly  separated  from  what  is  to 
come  does  a violence  to  our  intellectual  as  well  as  to 
our  ethical  sense. 

Knowledge  is  not  cut  from  whole  cloth ; there  is  no 
beginning  or  end  which  can  be  abstracted  from  the 
vital  mixture  which  is  past,  present  and  future.  The 
knowledge  of  the  past  is  what  we  know  now  in  it’s 
relation  to  what  is  yet  to  come.  Herein  resides,  from 


the  intellectual  point  of  view,  the  sum  and  substance 
of  all  planning,  the  forevision  of  future  events,  the 
implications  of  what  we  perceive  at  the  present 
moment,  the  value — judgments  we  make  of  ideas 
yet  to  be  realized — these  are  of  the  essential  fabric 
of  civilization  and  of  the  setting  up  of  machinery  to 
actualize  the  antecedent  ideas. 

Thus,  on  the  basis  of  our  knowledge  of  strength  of 
materials,  we  plan  bridges  and  dams,  and  our  moral 
sense  tells  us  they  are  good  because  they  add  to  the 
enjoyment  of  life,  both  individually  and  socially.  We 
review  the  history  of  social  welfare,  and  we  say  we 
have  made  progress  because  our  social  arrangements 
have  inevitably  tended  toward  the  humanitarian 
ideal.  This  ideal  is  the  conception  of  the  intrinsic 
possibilities  of  human  personality.  It  is  perhaps  a 
vision  of  perfection,  and  this  vision  is  a standing 
criticism  of  present  arrangements. 

That  is  precisely  the  significance  of  the  thinking 
which  characterizes  this  institute.  The  relationships 
of  public  welfare  to  postwar  problems,  present  trends 
in  public  welfare,  and  the  prescribed  subject  of  this 
paper,  “Looking  Toward  the  Future  in  Public  Wel- 
fare,” are  a tribute  to  the  spirit  of  searching  inquiry 
which  prompts  this  gathering.  Looking  to  the 
future  implies  a discontent  whose  value  lies  in  the 
hope  that  more  effective  means  may  be  found  for 
human  development,  that  broader  and  more  adequate 
conceptions  can  be  formulated  to  the  end  that  human 
possibilities  might  be  more  adequately  conceived. 

For  the  nature  of  progress  lies  exactly  in  the  in- 
creasing sense  of  the  dignity  of  man,  an  increasing 
respect  for  the  intrinsic  value  and  preciousness  of 
human  beings.  To  the  enhancement  of  human  life 
and  its  potentialities,  all  our  technological  progress, 
scientific  development  and  welfare  programs  are 
dedicated.  This  is  their  justification  and  their 
reason  for  being;  ultimately,  it  is  the  ethical  ideal 
that,  in  the  slow  movement  of  hundreds  of  years, 
serves  as  the  motivating  power  that  brings  about 
transitions  from  one  social  milieu  to  another.  We 
are  now  experiencing  mankind  in  one  of  its  tre- 
mendous phases  of  ingesting  new  sets  of  values,  of 
passing  slowly  from  one  social  state  to  another. 

Perhaps  in  this  vast  and  complex  process,  no  con- 
cept is  more  fundamental  than  essential  respect  for 
the  individual  as  an  individual,  a respect  flowing 
from  the  increased  consciousness  of  the  intrinsic 
value  of  sheer  humanity.  This  is  a moral  concept, 
a basic  ingredient  in  the  social  worker’s  creed  acting 
as  an  irritant,  a gadfly  goading  and  a beacon  luring 
us  to  more  adequate  arrangements  for  the  actuali- 
zation of  human  possibilities.  This  is  a conscious 
ethical  ideal,  whose  driving  power  should  be  con- 
trasted with  senseless  forces,  such  as  floods,  steam, 
electricity.  These  forces  of  themselves  have  no 
direction.  The  banks  of  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri 
rivers  are  immersed  or  broken;  through  the  rising 
tide  of  tons  of  water,  vast  areas  are  flooded.  It  takes 
the  conscious  agency  of  ideas  to  introduce  a system 
of  irrigation  and  control. 

A notable  characteristic  of  our  time  is  planning. 
In  the  midst  of  a catastrophe  whose  destructive 
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effects  is  beyond  measure,  the  bright  star  of  hope  for 
the  future  introduces  a rational  note  whose  sig- 
nificance can  possibly  be  encompassed  only  by  future 
historians.  The  brutalizing  nature  of  sheer  force  is 
modified  by  the  growing  concern  for  humanity.  Out 
of  this  concern  have  come  the  three  magnificent  re- 
ports—-the  Beveridge  report  in  England,  the  Marsh 
report  in  Canada,  and  the  National  Resources  Plan- 
ning Board  report  in  this  country.  Founded  on  the 
conscious  ethical  idea  of  the  worth  of  man  to  man, 
spurred  by  the  vision  of  more  adequate  means  for 
the  eventuation  of  a progressively  more  satisfying 
life,  their  presence  is  a tribute  to  the  social  states- 
manship and  unwavering  faith  of  their  authors. 

Based  on  the  general  notion  that  humanity  should 
develop  and  that  human  beings  should,  therefore, 
have  the  means  whereby  that  development  may  be 
enhanced,  they  set  forth  long  range  plans  for  the 
progressive  realization  of  that  moral  obligation.  The 
arrangement  which  they  suggest,  the  mechanics  of 
the  system  which  are  set  up  are  but  the  means 
tending  toward  this  realization. 

Thus,  the  painful  progress  of  the  centuries,  ever- 
motivated  by  the  dim  but  driving  hope  of  a better 
future,  has  at  last  reached  the  stage  of  conscious 
social  planning.  We  have  always  planned  our  mag- 
nificent bridges  and  our  beautiful  roads ; for  decades 
we  have  planned  our  skyscrapers  and  our  public 
parks.  Cassandra-like  voices  that  we  must  plan  our 
social  arrangements  with  a view  to  human  values 
long  went  unheeded.  It  took  the  economic  collapse 
of  the  1930’s,  with  its  fearful  toll  of  human  re- 
sources, to  bring  us  to  our  senses  and  to  turn  to  an 
even  keel  the  scale  of  values  which  had  for  ages  been 
inverted  by  a simple-minded  adherence  to  the  ab- 
stract notion  of  the  economic  man  and  the  self-made 
paragon. 

Out  of  this  debacle  evolved  the  constructive  pro- 
gram stimulated  by  the  Social  Security  Act,  and  the 
era  of  social  planning  began  on  a scale  hitherto  un- 
dreamed. To  what  end  ? To  the  end  that  there  shall 
be  freedom  from  want,  freedom  from  fear  of  want, 
freedom  from  the  anxieties  and  destructive  effects 
of  a “doghouse  subsistence” — to  the  end  that  these 
freedoms  shall  stimulate  the  energies  of  man  toward 
the  expansive  life  that  brings  with  it  the  satisfac- 
tions consistent  with  the  innate  dignity  and  infinite 
potentialities  of  human  beings. 

These  ideals  are  important  to  our  society,  for  a 
society  is  no  healthier  than  its  constituents.  The 
tapping  of  human  resources  in  their  manifold  phases 
is  basic  to  the  development  of  the  resources  of  the 
social  organism  viewed  as  a totality.  From  this 
point  of  view,  we  can  agree  with  the  fine  expression 
that: 

“.  . . We  have  become  aware  of  the  need  of  low-income 
persons  for  higher  levels  of  services,  access  to  education,  to 
medical  care,  to  recreational  and  cultural  facilities,  to  ade- 
quate housing  and  other  community  facilities.  While  the 
insistent  needs  of  some  of  our  poorest  citizens  have  made 
the  provision  of  these  services  part  of  a public  aid  program, 
they  are  of  great  importance  to  all  members  of  our  society. 
The  truth  is  that  levels  of  national  income  which  we  seek 
can  apparently  not  be  achieved  unless  these  untapped 
services  can  be  unlocked  and  made  available  to  all.  High 
national  productive  efficiency  can  be  achieved  only  by  wide 


diffusion  of  these  services.  They  are  no  longer  relief.  They 
are  the  necessities  of  a people  mobilizing  their  strength  for 
a struggle  which  calls  for  their  utmost  capacity,  or  for  a 
people  which  need  no  longer  divert  its  energies  to 
destruction.”* 

This  is  a stirring  call  toward  a more  inclusive  con- 
ception and  toward  the  assumption  of  the  basic 
responsibilities  in  the  public  aid  program.  The  more 
inclusive  conception  is  that  people  in  need  are  people 
with  unplumbed  capacities ; the  basic  responsibilities 
to  be  assumed  are  the  responsibilities  of  releasing 
those  capacities.  There  is  no  implication  here  that 
this  has  not  been  recognized ; there  is  the  implication 
that  it  is  in  danger  of  being  forgotten  unless  one 
keeps  it  in  the  focus  of  attention.  It  cannot  be  too 
often  repeated  that  if  there  is  an  essence  to  social 
work,  that  essence  is  the  ability  to  release  human 
capacities**  in  constructive  directions,  to  the  en- 
hancement of  individual  and  social  living. 

This  is  a reemphasis  from  another  point  of  view 
that  there  is  no  distinction  between  persons;  the 
invidious  comparison  of  persons  in  terms  of  those 
who  have  rights  and  those  who  are  needy  is  un- 
justified because  based  on  appearance  rather  than  on 
reality.  The  full  meaning  of  democracy,  gradually 
coming  to  fruition  through  the  laborious  process  of 
hundreds  of  years,  cannot  tolerate  the  dichotomy 
between  right  and  relief,  or  between  right  and  need. 
Human  needs  carry  with  them  the  rights  to  their 
fulfillment,  within  the  law  and  within  the  limits  of 
social  harmony.  Thus,  social  welfare  services  are 
not  justly  to  be  considered  relief  in  the  traditional 
judgmental  sense  of  the  term;  “they  are  the  necessi- 
ties of  a people  mobilizing  their  strength  for  a 
struggle  which  calls  for  their  utmost  capacity.”  This 
conception  abolishes  the  age-old  separation  of  rights 
from  needs  and  places  the  notion  of  right  directly  in 
the  focus  of  attention  wherever  there  is  a need. 

But  rights  imply  responsibilities.  There  is  no 
right  to  the  fulfillment  of  a need  apart  from  a re- 
sponsibility to  use  that  fulfillment  for  individual  and 
social  improvement.  The  recipient  of  a public  as- 
sistance grant  has,  from  this  point  of  view,  a right 
to  that  grant  just  as  the  beneficiary  of  a social  in- 
surance payment  has  a right  to  that  payment.  The 
differences  lie  in  mechanical  arrangements,  which 
should  not  obscure  the  underlying  identities.  Both 
checks  are  issued  to  persons  to  provide  the  means  for 
personal  and  social  development ; hence,  both  checks 
are  issued  fundamentally  as  a matter  of  right;  and 
that  right  carries  with  it  the  responsibilities  which 
the  recipients  owe  to  the  social  order  in  terms  of 
contribution  of  human  resources  to  the  conservation 
and  increase  of  the  health  and  vigor  of  the  group. 
In  this  sense,  too,  there  is  no  conflict  between  the 
individual  and  the  group;  there  are  only  comple- 
mentary rights  and  duties,  a give  and  take  in  the 
mobilization  of  every  human  resource  for  the 
achievement  of  constructive  human  values. 

Precisely  here  is  the  important  role  of  the  pro- 
fessional social  worker,  the  role,  namely,  of  releasing 


♦National  Resources  Planning  Board,  Security,  Work,  and  Relief  Policies, 
1942,  p.  3. 

♦♦See  the  excellent  article  by  Dorothy  Kahn,  “Social  Work  in  the  Security 
Program,"  Compass,  November,  1943. 
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human  energies  for  the  realization  of  the  maximum 
social  health  and  satisfactions.  The  skill  of  the 
social  worker  lies  just  in  this — that  through  the  use 
of  the  interview  and  through  the  manipulation  of 
environmental  factors,  through  sensitiveness  to  the 
nuances  of  human  behavior,  and  with  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  ultimate  validity  of  the  ethical-demo- 
cratic ideal  which  is  implied  in  the  recognition  of 
individual  potentiality,  human  possibilities  can  be 
actualized  and  human  capacities  can  be  released  and 
developed  so  that  responsibilities  can  be  assumed. 

This  skill  rests  on  understanding  awareness  of  the 
findings  of  psychiatry,  psychology  and  sociology;  it 
also  rests  on  the  firm  conviction  that  human  energies 
are  precious  exactly  because  they  can  be  directed 
toward  constructive  ends;  it  rests  further  on  the 
sensitiveness  to  the  manifold  complexities  of  the 
meanings  of  various  human  needs  in  their  relation- 
ship to  constructive  activity.  For  this  reason,  public 
assistance  must  be  grounded  on  the  assumption  that 
assistance  is  the  right  of  the  individual  in  need,  that 
it  is  a program  which  must  increasingly  be  recog- 
nized as  a form  of  social  cooperation,  that  the 
security  it  offers  is  not  a matter  of  coddling  but 
rather  of  utilizing  human  resources  which  contribute 
to  a healthful  society,  and  that  the  evocation  of  these 
resources  is  a prime  responsibility  of  qualified 
personnel. 

The  significance  of  this  will  be  brought  home  to  us 
in  the  form  of  what  has  been  called  the  “veteran 
problem,”  as  it  is  actually  being  brought  home  to  us 
even  now.  Understanding  the  “veteran  problem” 
requires  more  than  good  will  and  sympathy  and 
brave  words;  it  requires  an  insight  into  the  vast 
complex  of  individual  and  social  maladjustment;  it 
requires  the  skill  which  is  necessary  for  the  re- 
habilitation of  maladjusted  persons.  On  the  mani- 
fold complexities  of  this  problem  we  have  been 
well-warned  in  a clear  and  vivid  current  discussion: 

“The  relationship  of  individual  maladjustment  to  social 
maladjustment,  and  particularly  to  social  exclusion,  is  so 
close  to  the  heart  of  welfare  function  that  public  welfare 
workers  have  a particular  kind  of  responsibility  in  inter- 
preting this  problem.  It  will  come  to  their  attention  most 
forcibly  in  terms  of  individual  cases  which  come  to  their 
own  offices;  veterans  without  jobs,  disabled  veterans  un- 
reconciled to  their  disability,  veterans  whose  family  life  has 
somehow  been  undermined  by  long  absence,  veterans  with 
psychiatric  problems  aggravated  by  their  war  service, 
veterans  unable  to  adjust  to  the  freedom  of  civilian  life, 
young  veterans  thrown  from  adolescence  into  adult  life 
without  the  normal  processes  of  youth  to  ease  their  way, 
embittered  veterans  torn  by  a consciousness  of  the  dis- 
parity of  their  own  and  civilian  sacrifice.”* 

The  heavy  burden  made  obvious  in  this  quotation 
is  clearly  envisioned ; equally  clearly  envisioned  is  the 
moral  obligation  of  social  workers  to  understand, 
interpret,  and  use  their  skills  in  handling  the  indi- 
vidual problems  of  the  individual  veterans.  To  what 
end?  To  the  end  that  individual  capacities  shall  be 
reactivated  and  energies  redirected  and  internal  re- 
sources marshalled  into  individually  and  socially 
satisfying  channels. 

But  the  “veteran  problem”  is  of  a piece  with  the 
manifold  nature  of  the  problems  of  releasing  ener- 

*E. Wickenden,  “The  Veteran  Comes  Home,”  Public  Welfare,  Aug.,  1944, 
p.  194. 


gies  and  of  rehabilitation  in  the  general  population. 
Perhaps  we  can  look  forward  to  the  time  when  the 
term  “relief”  will  be  completely  outmoded  and  when 
the  handling  of  the  “veteran  problem”  from  the 
point  of  view  indicated  will  be  a generally  accepted 
pattern.  There  are  definite  signs  tending  in  that 
direction.  Thus  the  term  “need”  was  once — and 
that  not  long  ago — narrowly  interpreted  to  carry 
connotations  of  destitution  and  helplessness;  it  is 
now  coming  to  be  more  and  more  broadly  conceived, 
with  the  clear  notion  of  the  individual  and  social 
importance  of  making  assistance  available  prior  to 
the  onset  of  the  devastating  trail  which  destitution 
leaves  in  its  wake,  a trail  of  irrevocable  destruction 
of  economic  and  emotional  resources. 

More  specifically,  there  are  the  current  examples 
of  the  fundamental  notions  involved  in  the  social 
welfare  laws  of  two  states,  Rhode  Island  and  Wash- 
ington. The  purpose  of  the  Rhode  Island  Public 
Assistance  Act  of  1944  is  stated  with  the  simple 
dignity  that  carries  with  it  the  clear  conception  that 
eligibility  for  assistance  is  a positive  process  of  in- 
clusion : “It  is  the  purpose  of  this  act  to  provide  that 
access  to  public  assistance  shall  be  available  to  any 
person  in  Rhode  Island  who  is  in  need”  and  “public 
assistance  shall  be  provided  under  this  act  to  any 
needy  individual  who  has  not  available  sufficient  in- 
come and  resources  to  maintain  a reasonable 
standard  of  health  and  well-being.” 

Eligibility  under  this  law  is  a matter  of  inclusion 
rather  than  of  exclusion ; the  concept  emphasizes  the 
positive  aspect  of  assistance,  not  the  negative  aspect 
of  eliminating  those  not  in  need.  There  is  no 
reference  to  residence  precisely  because  residence  is 
an  adventitious  characteristic,  utterly  foreign  to  the 
humanitarian  impulse  to  assist  those  in  need.  The 
implication  is  the  far-reaching  one  of  concern  for 
the  enhancement  of  the  values  of  society. 

Tending  in  this  direction,  too,  is  the  declaration  of 
intent  of  the  public  assistance  act  of  the  State  of 
Washington. 

“On  no  other  issue  are  the  people  of  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington as  well  as  our  nation  as  united  as  they  are  in  recog- 
nition of  the  economic  and  social  necessity  of  returning  to 
our  Senior  Citizens,  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  our  country, 
part  of  the  wealth  which  their  labor  helped  to  create. 

“It  is  simple  justice  that  our  government,  which  owes  its 
industrial  construction,  its  factories,  its  entire  capital 
wealth,  in  fact,  to  the  labor  of  its  pioneers,  should  provide 
as  an  obligation  and  not  as  charity,  some  measure  of 
security  to  the  pioneers.” 

This  is  a forthright  statement  of  a basic  moral 
idea,  consciously  entertained,  striking  a note  of  the 
vision  of  public  assistance  as  a program  in  which 
distinctions  with  reference  to  persons  is  intolerable. 
It  is  a ringing  call  to  the  deletion  from  our  experience 
of  the  traditional  notion  of  the  aged,  to  the  humani- 
tarian notion  of  senior  citizens,  emphasizing  the 
essential  identities  of  persons  as  persons  and  the 
contributions  they  are  capable  of  making  to  the 
development  of  the  social  order. 

These  are  powerful  ideas,  containing  the  fertile 
principle  of  their  own  expansion.  They  also  carry  on 
beyond  the  programs  for  the  provision  of  immediate 
necessities.  The  measures  taken  by  public  authori- 
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ties  recognize  the  need  for  services  beyond  those  of 
providing  the  necessities  for  existence.  Man’s  needs 
extend  beyond  those  for  food,  clothing  and  shelter; 
recognition  of  this  has  led  to  the  provision  of  con- 
structive as  well  as  preventive  programs,  including 
placements  and  retraining  services.  And  along  with 
this  has  come  a steadily  growing  appreciation  of  the 
interrelationship  between  dependency  and  ill  health, 
both  physical  and  mental,  leading  to  the  beginning 
of  a wide  range  of  health  services  which  aim  toward 
the  development  of  capacity  for  self-support  and  for 
the  reconstruction  of  the  disabled  individuals  into 
constructive  members  of  society. 

Man  needs  both  physical  and  spiritual  sustenance ; 
security  and  constructive  living  come  from  the  satis- 
factions of  personal  as  well  as  physical  needs.  As 
the  eighth  annual  report  of  the  Social  Security 
Board  so  well  says : “The  security  of  a people  rests 
upon  all  measures  which  enable  individuals  to  live 
out  their  lives  with  personal  satisfaction  and  inde- 
pendence— both  those  which  protect  the  integrity 
and  progress  of  the  nation  as  a whole  and  those 
headings  of  social  insurance,  public  assistance,  health 
education,  work  and  personal  freedom.” 

What  are  some  of  these  measures  the  aim  and  end 
of  which  is  to  enable  individuals  to  live  out  their 
lives  with  personal  satisfaction  and  independence? 
Perhaps  they  may  be  grouped  under  the  general 
headings  of  social  insurance,  public  assistance,  heatlh 
and  recreation. 

The  ideals  which  men  have  move  forever  forward 
as  men  move  forward.  Perfection  is  never  attained, 
but  its  vision  spurs  us  on,  while  successful  progress 
is  a step  by  step  matter,  inching  along  in  terms  of 
programs  which  embody  the  general  notions  acting 
as  the  spur  toward  the  future.  Social  Insurance, 
public  assistance,  health  and  recreation  are  expand- 
ing fields  directed  towards  the  ends  of  enabling 
individuals  “to  live  out  their  lives  with  personal 
satisfaction  and  independence,  protecting  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  nation  as  a whole  and  insuring  indi- 
viduals the  opportunities  for  health,  education,  work 
and  personal  freedom.”  They  are  programs  which, 
in  their  expansion,  achieve  more  and  more  ade- 
quately the  moral  obligations  owed  to  those  in  need 
by  providing  the  means  of  achievement. 

In  a modern  industrial  society,  a scheme  of  social 
insurance  is  a necessity.  This  principle  is  unexcep- 
tionable; it  admits  of  no  argument.  Our  attention 
must  be  focused  rather  on  ways  and  means  of  ex- 
pansion. The  purpose  of  social  insurance  is  income 
maintenance,  a substitute  for  interruption  of  income 
through  the  general  contingencies  of  unemployment, 
industrial  accident  and  disease,  sickness  and  in- 
validity, old  age,  and  death  and  widowhood.  We 
have  made  progress  in  this  program;  we  still  have 
far  to  go.  In  its  basic  minimum  program  of  social 
security,  the  Social  Security  Board  points  out  that 
“the  fundamental  limitations  of  the  old  age  and 
survivors  insurance  program  is  its  restriction  of 
coverage”  and  recommends  that  it  be  extended  to 
cover  agricultural  workers,  domestic  workers  in 
private  homes,  employees  of  organizations,  and  self- 
employed  persons. 


The  board  points  further  to  the  need  of  increasing 
protection  against  the  risk  of  unemployment  through 
the  federalization  of  unemployment  insurance,  on 
the  hypothesis  that,  since  unemployment  is  a 
national  problem,  it  can  be  effectively  met  through 
the  application  of  a nation-wide  policy;  the  board 
also  recommends  “that  insurance  against  permanent 
total  disability  be  included  in  the  federal  system  of 
old-age  and  survivors  insurance,”  on  the  theory  that 
a person  who  is  permanently  disabled  in  youth  or 
middle  age  “is  in  very  much  the  same  situation 
as  the  worker  incapacitated  by  age,  except  that  his 
need  for  insurance  may  be  even  greater  because  he 
had  less  time  to  accumulate  savings  while  his  re- 
sponsibilities for  family  support  are  likely  to  be 
greater.”  These  are  stirring  ideas;  whether  we 
agree  with  the  recommendations  or  not,  they  remain 
basically  focused  on  the  necessity  for  expansion  of 
the  social  services  to  meet  the  growing  needs  with 
which  society  must  grapple. 

Within  the  purview  of  the  social  insurances,  it  has 
been  said — and  perhaps  it  can  still  be  said  with  some 
degree  of  j ustification— that  the  largest  cause  con- 
tributing to  mass  destitution  has  been  mass  unem- 
ployment. The  primary  need  of  the  unemployed 
individual  is  employment,  not  unemployment  com- 
pensation. Provision  of  full  employment  is  a matter 
of  deep  concern  today ; it  is  a matter  of  deep  concern, 
not  merely  because  of  the  necessity  of  supplying  the 
elementary  needs  for  sheer  existence,  but  because 
of  the  dawning  consciousness  that  unemployment 
destroys  morale. 

It  is  not  financial  assistance  that  issues  in  de- 
moralization ; it  is  the  enforced  idleness  which  under- 
mines character:  the  abortive  search  for  employ- 
ment, the  repeated  rebuffs  piling  frustration  on 
frustration,  the  humiliation  of  enforced  restriction 
in  social  activities,  the  stark  presence  of  a family 
that  must  be  clothed,  and  housed  and  fed.  It  is  a 
bitter  experience  to  be  denied  the  right  to  support 
oneself.  “The  right  to  work”  is  not  an  empty  phrase, 
and  the  growing  power  of  that  phrase  resides  in  the 
recognition  of  the  relationship  between  work  and  the 
integrity  of  the  individual  and  of  our  national  life. 

Supplementing  the  social  insurances  is  the  pro- 
gram of  public  assistance,  through  which  financial 
assistance  is  granted  on  the  basis  of  need.  The 
rationale  of  this  assistance  is  maintenance  at  the 
level  of  decency  and  health  so  that  the  rehabilitation 
of  the  recipient  will  be  possible  and  so  that  he  will 
not  be  a danger  to  the  health  and  welfare  of  the 
community  of  which  he  is  a part.  But  in  this  pro- 
gram, the  ultimate  objective  is  not  the  negative  one 
of  preventing  the  fall  below  the  minimum  standard 
of  decency  and  health;  it  is  rather  the  positive  one 
that  needs  beyond  those  of  bare  maintenance  should 
be  met,  the  needs  for  education,  medical  care,  rec- 
reational and  cultural  facilities,  and  adequate  hous- 
ing. The  objective  of  public  assistance  is  basically 
the  positive  one  of  restoration — of  developing  hope, 
of  developing  a constructive  sense  of  values  in  the 
dependent  individuals  so  that  they  will  strive  for 
self-maintenance  whenever  possible,  for  their  own 
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benefit  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  community. 

Awareness  of  this  objective  is  the  motivating 
power  toward  the  extension  of  the  public  welfare 
services.  The  dawning  notion  that  families  in  which 
there  is  unemployment  or  low  earnings  constitute  a 
public  responsibility  is  pregnant  with  vast  future 
possibilities.  Perhaps  the  time  will  come,  slowly,  to 
be  sure,  and  step  by  step,  when  our  welfare  arrange- 
ments will  actualize  the  essentially  democratic  notion 
that  poverty  is  utterly  out  of  place  in  a democratic 
society,  and  that  the  physical,  emotional  and  mental 
well-being  of  its  citizens  are  priceless  ingredients  in 
the  welfare  of  humanity.  For  “the  success  of  demo- 
cratic institutions  is  measured,  not  by  the  extent  of 
territory,  financial  power,  machines,  or  ornaments, 
but  by  the  desires,  the  hopes,  and  the  deep-lying 
satisfactions  of  the  individual  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren who  make  up  its  citizenship.” 

The  emphasis  here,  as  far  as  the  future  is  con- 
cerned, is  on  children,  for  as  the  values  of  children 
are  indissolubly  connected  with  their  past  ex- 
periences, so  the  tone  of  the  future  society  and  social 
institutions  will  be  determined  by  the  values  and 
attitudes  which  are  part  and  parcel  of  personality. 
Institutions  are  grounded  in  personality  and  per- 
sonality takes  its  rise  from  past  experience.  This  is 
the  meaning  of  the  concern  for  child  welfare 
services.  No  protective  or  ameliorative  measures 
can  compensate  for  destructive  experiences  in  youth : 
unsanitary  living  conditions,  malnourishment,  eco- 
nomic insecurity,  and  the  final  unbearable  strain,  an 
insecure  family  life,  which  perhaps  above  all  things 
is  destructive  of  happiness  and  social  well-being. 

To  develop  in  children  that  essential  faith  in 
humanity,  to  establish  in  them  the  ability  and  de- 
sire to  work  in  dynamic  harmony  toward  common 
ends,  to  sharpen  the  sense  of  the  positive  values  in 
personal  and  social  life,  the  development  of  public 
welfare  services  are  basic.  They  are  basic  both  in- 
sofar as  they  relieve  the  strains  incident  to  economic 
insecurity  and  insofar  as  they  provide  the  pro- 
fessional case  work  services  which  are  sensitive  to 
maladjustments  and  to  the  methods  of  handling 
them  constructively.  Child  welfare  problems  are  not 
new ; but  the  war  has  served  to  concentrate  attention 
on  the  necessity  of  attending  to  the  needs  of  children 
in  crowded  areas,  of  caring  for  children  of  working 
mothers,  of  preventing  and  controlling  juvenile  de- 
linquency. The  health  of  children  bears  a direct 
relationship  to  the  health  of  the  nation.  To  under- 
score this,  let  us  remember  that  about  a third  of  the 
nation’s  population  is  composed  of  children  17  years 
of  age  and  under. 

With  far-reaching  implications  for  the  health  of 
society  is  the  development  of  counselling  services, 
so-called  to  distinguish  those  seeking  assistance  for 
reasons  other  than  financial  distress,  but  involving 
precisely  the  same  skillful  handling  by  professional 
social  workers  as  in  the  handling  of  those  of  our 
fellowman  in  need  of  both  financial  assistance  and 
of  case  work  services.  Counselling  services  offered 
through  public  assistance  programs  are  on  the  same 
level  of  rights  as  the  traditional  services ; they  bring 
to  us  with  clear  vividness  that  public  responsibility 


for  those  in  need  extends  beyond  and  is  more  in- 
clusive than  the  restricted  responsibility  for  financial 
assistance.  Social  welfare  is  beginning  to  accept  and 
must  continue  to  accept  in  growing  measure  the 
necessity  of  expanding  its  services  for  people  who 
are  not  destitute.  This  is  an  important  concomitant 
to  the  use  of  the  skills  of  the  social  worker  in  de- 
veloping constructive  use  of  financial  grants. 

The  reconstruction  and  expansion  of  our  health 
services  is  receiving  concentrated  attention  at  the 
present  time.  This  attention  is  well-deserved,  be- 
cause of  the  immense  scope  and  social  ramifications 
of  problems  of  ill  health.  Expansion  of  the  social 
services  and  more  adequate  gearing  of  resources  to 
needs  would  fall  far  short  of  realization  without 
inclusion  of  a program  of  medical  service.  We  can- 
not risk  a low  standard  of  health;  the  goal  toward 
which  our  eyes  might  well  turn  is  universal  cover- 
age, not  excluding  a complete  range  of  services. 
None  knows  better  than  the  social  worker  the 
essential  truth  of  the  statement  that  sickness,  along 
with  unemployment,  is  a major  cause  of  destitution 
and  dependency.  Whether  in  the  social  insurance  or 
in  the  public  assistance  program,  sickness  has  wide- 
spread, devastating  implications  both  for  individual 
and  for  social  well-being.  It  affects  all  areas  of  the 
country,  all  age  groups,  and  nearly  all  income  levels. 

There  are  signs  that  we  are  tending  in  the  direc- 
tion of  setting  up  machinery  for  preventive  medical 
services,  attending  to  the  illness  sufficiently  early  to 
prevent  permanent  disability,  thereby  striking  at 
another  serious  cause  of  poverty  and  dependency. 
Inclusion  of  funds  for  medical  care  in  public  as- 
sistance programs  is  still  further  evidence  of  our 
growing  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  medical 
care  and  of  our  increasing  awareness  of  the  relation- 
ship between  health,  both  physical  and  mental,  and 
the  national  welfare. 

We  might  well  keep  our  attention  on  the  significant 
movement  in  England,  where,  under  the  impetus  of 
the  Beveridge  report,  the  Churchill  government  pro- 
poses that  medical  care  shall  be  extended  to  all.  This 
is  an  acceptance  of  the  principle  that  medical  care  is 
a public  service  that  should  be  available  to  all  with- 
out regard  for  ability  to  pay,  and  is  a manifestation 
of  the  regard  for  the  health  of  the  country  insofar 
as  it  is  reflected  in  the  health  of  its  individual 
constituents. 

As  time  goes  on,  perhaps  we  will  recognize  that 
recreation  is  a significant  part  of  our  social  welfare 
programs.  Its  relationship  to  morale  need  not  be 
labored ; but  our  awareness  of  its  importance  and  our 
efforts  to  supply  extensive  and  adequate  recreational 
facilities  may  well  increase  as  a result  of  the  impact 
of  the  war.  From  the  vantage  point  of  history,  we 
may  conceive  that  we  will,  in  time,  realize  with 
startling  clarity  that  the  discovery  of  “morale”  is 
one  of  the  most  important  discoveries  of  the  war, 
along  with  the  factors  closely  related  to  it. 

Thus,  the  army  knows  and  knows  well  that  the 
quality  of  a soldier’s  performance  is  fundamentally 
emotional,  that  it  is  directly  affected  by  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  condition  of  his  family  back  home. 
Industry  knows  now  and  knows  well  that  an  em- 
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ployee’s  productivity  is  related,  not  to  wages  alone, 
but  also  to  other  factors,  perhaps  more  important 
factors — anxieties  relating  to  home  conditions, 
physical  health,  personal  troubles.  Awareness  of 
these  formative  factors  in  human  life  will  carry  over 
into  our  post-war  economy,  with  increasing  sense  of 
the  requirements  of  recreational  opportunities  for 
increasing  numbers  of  people. 

Social  workers  have  been  aware  of  social  dis- 
location and  pathology  in  the  various  traditional 
areas  to  which  they  have  been  accustomed ; they  will 
become  increasingly  aware  of  the  importance  for 
social  health  of  expanded  recreational  facilities  and 
will,  perchance,  place  proper  emphasis  upon  and  use 
their  professional  skills  in  the  release  of  human 
capacities  through  recreational  means.  It  will  de- 
volve upon  professional  social  workers  as  a duty  to 
observe  this  gap  in  our  previous  social  arrangements 
and  to  direct  their  energies  to  the  development  of 
the  use  of  long-neglected  community  resources:  to 
the  better  and  more  constructive  use  of  schools,  of 
churches,  of  libraries,  of  art  galleries,  of  museums — 
to  the  stimulation  of  the  more  abundant  use  of  parks, 
both  national  and  local,  to  the  development  of  play- 
grounds, to  the  construction  and  diffused  use  of 
needed  community  facilities  for  the  benefit  and 
growth  of  the  vigorous  community  life. 

But  morale  is  not  a phenomenon  that  is  limited  in 
its  scope,  nor  does  it  refer  merely  to  recreation.  All 
the  measures  that  have  been  taken,  all  the  measures 
that  we  can  take  for  the  accentuation  of  the  richness 
of  life  contribute  to  morale. 

Morale  is  a spiritual  quality;  the  level  upon  which 
it  operates  determines  the  level  upon  which  indi- 
vidual and  national  life  is  lived.  The  social  welfare 
programs  which  our  era  has  so  magnificiently  de- 
veloped find  their  ultimate  justification  in  the  sus- 
taining and  progressive  strengthening  of  morale,  of 
the  hope  that  is  based  on  the  possibility  of  improve- 
ment, of  the  activating  vision  of  more  inclusive  and 
constructive  satisfactions.  The  social  insurances, 
public  assistance  programs,  health  measures,  rec- 
reational facilities  are  environmental  and  social 
means  for  the  realization  of  fuller  and  richer  lives. 

There  is  no  room  here  for  the  outworn  invidious 
distinction  between  those  on  relief  and  those  not  on 
relief;  we  are  all  part  of  a vast  complex  of  social 
living  to  the  enhancement  of  which  we  are  all  equally 
obligated.  This  general  notion  is  involved  not  only 
in  our  traditional  programs,  but  also  in  the  great 
developments  now  in  process : — the  GI  Bill  of  Bights 


with  its  assumption  of  public  responsibility  for  the 
returning  servicemen ; the  Emergency  Maternity  and 
Infant  Care  Act  with  its  assumption  of  public 
responsibility  for  the  servicemen’s  wife  and  infant, 
carrying  with  it  pointed  implications  for  some  kind 
of  general  health  program;  the  public  program  of 
allotments  to  dependents  of  servicemen,  carrying 
with  it  the  important  implications  of  family  allow- 
ances for  those  whose  low  incomes  endanger  the 
socially  necessary  conditions  of  lives  lived  in  health 
and  decency. 

Then  there  is  the  expansion  of  public  assistance 
programs  to  include  counselling  services,  involving 
the  progressive  dissipation  of  the  distinctions  based 
on  the  categories  of  those  “on  relief”  and  those  “not 
on  relief” ; the  beginnings  of  the  inclusion  in  welfare 
programs  of  vitally  necessary  and  too-long-neglected 
medical  care ; and  the  first  faint  beginnings  of  a call 
from  industry  for  personnel  trained  in  the  handling 
of  emotional  problems. 

These  are  not  ends  in  themselves ; they  are  means 
— magnificent  means  in  the  past  and  yet  more  mag- 
nificent for  the  future — pointing  toward,  and  as 
programs,  underpinning  the  basic  levels  of  human 
existence  from  which  individuals  may  take  hope  for 
the  future  and  develop  the  potentialities  which  de- 
rive from  their  innate  humanity. 

This  is  no  rosy  picture  of  a smooth  and  easy 
ascent  to  the  seventh  heaven  of  perfection  within  a 
day,  or  month,  or  a year;  the  brute  facts  of  indi- 
vidual and  social  limitations  cannot  be  ignored.  It 
still  cannot  be  ignored  that  the  more  adequate  the 
means,  the  greater  the  possibility  of  success  in  pur- 
suing the  ideal  of  a healthful  and  vigorous  society. 
With  the  development  of  our  welfare  programs,  and 
with  the  expansion  of  the  means  for  achieving  the 
good  life,  it  is  more  important  than  ever  that  the 
skills  which  we  possess  be  used  with  increasing  and 
still  ever-increasing  effectiveness,  in  every  walk  of 
life,  to  the  end  that,  consonant  with  expanded  oppor- 
tunities, individual  resources  and  capacities  shall  be 
released  with  the  maximum  of  satisfaction  to  the 
individual  and  to  the  community. 

Where  there  is  little  hope,  there  is  little  effort; 
conversely,  where  there  is  some  hope,  there  are  the 
makings  of  much  effort.  The  means  to  the  good  life 
and  the  skills  to  release  human  potentialities — these 
are  the  two  avenues  through  which  we  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  success  of  our  efforts  to  develop  and 
strengthen  the  hope  that  is  a basic  precondition  of 
all  human  progress. 


• 

Trends  in  Public  Welfare 

By  Anita  Faatz 

Assistant  Director,  Maryland  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare 


To  talk  about  a trend  in  public  welfare  is  to  as- 
sume that  something  is  moving  and  changing  in  this 
field  which  you  and  I represent  and  in  which  our 
interest  lies.  It  is  an  affirmation  that  we  do  not 
stand  still,  either  in  the  way  we  offer  the  services 
for  which  we  are  responsible,  or  in  the  adequacy  of 


funds,  or  in  the  nature  of  public  understanding.  In 
short,  when  one  undertakes  to  speak  of  trend  one 
gives  recognition  to  movement  and  change,  and  a 
belief  in  growth,  too.  And  that  is  surely  right  for 
this  program. 

At  the  same  time,  when  one  speaks  of  trend,  one 
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has  in  mind  direction.  Not  just  erratic  or  unpre- 
dictable direction,  which  happens  by  chance,  but 
direction  that  is  consistent  and  steady  and  reliable — 
also,  with  forethought  and  conscious  intention  that 
it  should  move  in  this  way,  as  distinguished  from 
movement  in  that  way. 

It  is  fascinating  to  speculate  a little  about  where 
a “trend”  originates.  Who  is  responsible  for  deter- 
mining the  direction  of  a trend?  Where  does  that 
initiative  and  energy  lie?  Is  it  something  that  can 
really  be  identified? 

I think  it  can,  and  where  I should  like  to  begin 
this  morning  is  with  a positive  statement  of  recog- 
nition of  where  some  of  this  responsibility  for  a 
trend  lies.  Surely  the  state  public  welfare  depart- 
ments of  the  48  states  in  the  nation  carry  at  this 
time  a crucial  role  in  the  determination  of  trends.  I 
am  not  sure  that  all  state  welfare  departments 
recognize  the  extent  to  which  this  is  true,  or,  even 
though  recognizing  it,  are  able  to  make  a conscious 
selection  of  direction  by  assaying  the  current  situa- 
tion, projecting  it  some  distance  into  the  future,  and 
saying:  yes,  this,  for  the  value  of  the  service  which 
we  offer,  is  the  direction  in  which  we  choose  to  go. 
There  can  be  a great  deal  of  drifting  in  a state  wel- 
ware  program  which  comes  about  from  leaving  to 
chance,  at  the  spot  where  the  service  is  offered,  the 
fashioning  and  shaping  of  program.  And  while  this 
is  surely  desirable  in  certain  ways  and  up  to  a cer- 
tain point,  the  result  can  be  that  the  service  grows 
haphazardly.  Then  trends  make  themselves  by  acci- 
dent, and  they  may  be  good,  and  they  may  not  be 
good. 

I am  taking  it  for  granted,  therefore,  that  we 
would  all  start  with  current  conviction,  that  a trend 
should  be  purposeful,  thoughtful,  and  consciously 
directed,  with  the  best  that  we  can  put  into  it  at  the 
moment,  knowing  that  the  very  nature  of  the  change 
which  we  believe  in,  may  result  in  our  believing 
quite  differently,  come  another  day.  The  direction 
of  our  agencies  reflects  the  forces  which  constantly 
impinge  upon  it,  and  a responsible  administration 
makes  use  of  the  creative  energies  which  arise  with- 
in it. 

So  that,  in  order  to  get  to  this,  I find  myself  be- 
ginning by  asking  the  question:  what,  today,  are 
some  of  the  conscious  selections  which  a public  wel- 
fare program  may  have  to  make,  in  order  to  fashion 
its  trend?  In  order  to  contribute  its  share  to  na- 
tional trend?  May  I tell  you  first  briefly,  the  main 
points  which  I have  staked  out  for  myself,  around 
which  I have  organized  what  I have  to  say.  They 
may  seem  over-simplified  to  you,  and  they  truly  are, 
when  one  knows  as  you  do,  the  complexities  and 
challenges  of  the  job  which  you  are  in.  But  one  of 
the  delightful  luxuries  of  a meeting  like  this,  espe- 
cially for  one  away  from  home  like  myself,  is  that 
one  can  indulge  in  a kind  of  simplification  which 
isn’t  often  possible,  and  in  that  way  we  can  afford 
to  stop  long  enough  to  weigh  and  look  at  and  con- 
sider a few  things  out  of  our  kaleidoscopic  existence. 

It  seems  to  me  as  I look  at  this  picture,  that  a state 
department  of  public  welfare,  (and  I use  that  term 


in  two  different  ways,  first  inclusively,  to  include  the 
local  departments  as  well  as  the  state  department; 
but  also  to  emphasize  the  particular  responsibility  of 
the  state  department)  must  set  itself  the  task  of 
working  at  these  four  things : 

1.  It  must  make  up  its  mind  how  it  regards  the 
people  who  are  its  clients — really  how  it  feels 
about  them  as  human  beings,  what  respect  it 
has  for  them,  what  their  status  is  while  they 
are  receiving  assistance,  what  their  rights  are 
and  what  they  are  entitled  to. 

2.  It  must  make  up  its  mind  and  settle  for  itself, 
in  a sure  and  integrated  way,  whether  it  really 
believes  that  it  can  help  human  beings.  It 
must  face  out  its  doubt:  is  what  we  do  really 
right  for  people?  If  that  doubt  is  unresolved, 
the  service  is  unsure  and  seldom  helpful. 

3.  It  must  settle  for  itself  what  it  believes  about 
this  troublesome  question  of  public  assistance 
and  service — what  it  is  you  believe  in,  as  to 
case  work  practice  in  relation  to  public  assist- 
ance. This  I would  identify  as  one  of  the  basic 
two-way  pulls,  which  exists  first  of  all  in  an 
individual  who  cannot  make  up  his  mind  about 
it;  in  a local  public  department,  in  the  state 
department;  or  in  the  broader  field  of  social 
work  itself. 

4.  It  must  decide  what  it  believes  about  the  ca- 
pacity and  skill  which  this  job  asks  of  its  case 
workers,  and  what  the  department  is  willing 
and  ready  to  stand  for  in  seeing  that  this  skill 
might  be  learned  and  given  an  opportunity  to 
grow. 

When  a public  welfare  agency  feels  itself  con- 
sciously facing  out  these  four  basic  questions,  cour- 
ageously examining  anything  that  it  may  find  in  its 
experience  that  will  help  make  up  its  mind  and 
fashion  its  direction;  willing  to  eliminate  whatever 
in  its  practice  is  inconsistent  with  what  it  believes ; 
letting  itself  be  confronted  with  the  final  test  of 
standing  up  to  meet  public  opinion  in  all  its  differ- 
ence and  challenge,  then  something  integrated  be- 
gins to  happen  in  the  whole  agency,  and  one  gets  the 
impression  of  swift  movement  which  has  not  been 
possible  before.  When  workers,  supervisors,  execu- 
tives, field  staff,  board  members  really  believe  in 
even  one  little  fragment  of  what  they  are  doing — 
are  truly  proud  of  it,  and  glad  of  what  they  are  able 
to  do  in  being  helpful  to  people,  this  alone  is  a stim- 
ulating dynamic  which  makes  the  whole  day  by  day 
job  seem  infinitely  easier.  An  agency  bogged  down 
by  confusion  and  conflict  is  one  that  cannot  make 
use  of  what  it  has.  There  is  nothing  so  full  of 
vitality  as  a department  that  believes  in  itself  and 
what  it  is  trying  to  accomplish. 

* * * 

These  are  broad  generalizations  which  I have  been 
making,  and  they  surely  call  for  further  discussion 
in  concrete  terms.  The  only  way  that  I can  do  that, 
and  do  it  with  any  reality,  is  to  utilize  my  own  ex- 
perience and  that  of  the  Maryland  department,  not 
as  a pattern  to  be  followed,  but  as  one  experience 
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contributed  to  an  effort  to  describe  and  understand 
current  trends.  We  have  been  engaged,  currently, 
in  working  around  some  aspects  of  these  four  basic 
questions,  not  because  we  asked  the  questions  in  this 
way,  but  because  out  of  current  practice  grow  the 
unmistakable  necessity  to  give  expression  to  some  of 
the  general  intent  underlying  the  specific  way  of  ad- 
ministering public  assistance. 

I should  like  to  read  you  a few  excerpts  out  of  the 
new  manual  of  the  department.  The  material  which 
follows  comes  out  of  the  introduction  to  public  as- 
sistance, entitled  “Public  Assistance — General  In- 
tent.” It  opens  with  a statement  about  the  nature 
of  assistance  and  eligibility.  There  follows  a section 
entitled  “The  Status  of  the  Individual  While  Receiv- 
ing Assistance,”  of  which  the  following  is  the  first 
paragraph : 

“The  recipient  of  assistance  retains  for  himself  and  his 
family  all  the  customary  and  usual  freedom  of  choice  and 
decision  regarding  the  expenditure  of  his  money  and  the 
manner  of  his  living.  The  acceptance  of  the  assistance 
grant  in  no  way  obligates  the  recipient  to  any  prescribed 
manner  of  living  or  doing,  excepting  only  as  this  is  related 
to  pertinent  circumstances  of  eligibility,  and  these  are  all 
defined  by  the  agency  at  the  time  he  receives  the  grant  and 
throughout  the  continuing  relationship.” 

And  then,  in  a section  entitled  “The  Method  by 
Which  the  Agency  Grants  Assistance,”  is  the  fol- 
lowing : 

“The  process  by  which  the  agency  receives  applications 
for  assistance,  determines  eligibility,  and  pays  the  grant, 
grows  out  of  the  agency’s  belief  that  for  most  adults  the 
circumstance  of  financial  independence  and  useful  work  are 
essential  for  satisfactory  living;  consequently,  that  most 
individuals  will  attempt  to  avoid,  rather  than  seek,  a con- 
dition of  financial  dependence.  The  agency  assumes,  there- 
fore, that  the  usual  situation  with  which  it  deals  is  this 
continuing  wish  for  financial  independence,  and  that  where 
it  finds  otherwise,  this  is  a deviation  from  the  usual  rather 
than  the  usual. 

“It  operates  upon  the  general  knowledge  that  the  de- 
cision on  the  part  of  an  individual  to  apply  for  assistance 
often  brings  with  it  considerable  anxiety  and  fear,  growing 
out  of  a threat  of  want,  and  a lack  of  knowing  to  what 
extent  the  receipt  of  assistance  may  deprive  him  of  freedom, 
may  work  to  his  disadvantage  in  the  eyes  of  the  community, 
and  may  intrude  upon  matters  of  private  concern  and 
personal  responsibility.  The  agency  knows  from  its  ex- 
perience that  this  anxiety  may  express  itself  in  many 
different  ways:  as  expression  of  over-dependence  upon  the 
agency,  of  anger  against  the  agency,  of  inability  to  under- 
stand easily  what  is  required  in  establishing  eligibility,  of 
confusion  and  bewilderment,  of  inertia  in  taking  responsi- 
bility; sometimes  in  over  demands,  or  over  assertiveness  of 
the  individual’s  right  to  support.  The  agency  is  considerate 
of  these  reactions,  and  attempts  to  help  the  individual  work 
through  these  feelings  to  a more  objective  and  factual 
consideration  of  how  he  may  still  utilize  his  own  resources; 
or  in  a determination  of  his  eligibility  for  assistance. 

“The  agency  knows  from  its  experience  that  the  individual 
is  the  more  able  to  make  the  fullest  use  of  what  capacity  he 
has  when  the  case  worker  who  represents  the  agency  to 
him,  permits  him  to  feel  her  continuing  regard  for  him  as 
an  individual,  and  her  continuing  respect  for  his  capacity, 
his  ability  to  carry  responsibility,  his  right  to  preserve  his 
self-respect  and  personal  integrity.  The  detail  of  the  agency 
policy  and  procedures,  and  the  way  in  which  these  are  pre- 
sented to  him,  are  important  determinants  in  achieving  this 
objective.” 

This,  in  concrete  terms,  is  what  I mean  by  a de- 
partment’s making  up  its  mind  about  what  it  be- 
lieves about  people.  But  even  as  I read  it  to  you,  all 
over  again  I am  struck  by  the  fact  that  these  words 
carry  something  which  most  public  welfare  depart- 
ments could,  I believe,  subscribe  to.  In  this  room,  I 


imagine,  they  give  us  all  a sense  of  common  ground 
and  common  objective.  I would  think  you  believe 
these  things  too;  but  in  that  very  ease  with  which 
we  can  say  we  believe  in  them,  lies  also  the  thing 
which  can  delude  us  and  lull  us  into  complacency 
about  the  kind  of  service  we  have  to  offer. 

I should  like  to  repeat  just  one  sentence  to  illus- 
trate what  I mean.  “The  agency  knows  from  its 
experience  that  the  individual  is  the  more  able  to 
make  the  fullest  use  of  what  capacity  he  has  when 
the  case  worker  who  represents  the  agency  to  him, 
permits  him  to  feel  her  continuing  regard  for  him 
as  an  individual,  and  her  continuing  respect  for  his 
capacity,  his  ability  to  carry  responsibility,  his  right 
to  preserve  his  self-respect  and  personal  integrity.” 

To  let  another  human  being  feel  your  genuine  re- 
gard for  his  capacity,  or  his  integrity  as  a human 
being,  is  something  that  can  never  be  artificial,  or 
learned  by  words  alone,  or  copied  from  another 
person,  or  settled  by  a written  policy  from  the 
agency.  Some  persons  have  a natural  innate  quality 
of  this  sort — you  know  it  when  you  meet  it  in  an- 
other person  with  respect  to  yourself;  so  do  the 
clients.  The  trouble  is  that  even  this  innate  human 
quality  is  not  enough  in  most  of  the  situations  which 
we  meet.  When  a new  case  worker,  or  an  experi- 
enced one  for  that  matter,  is  faced  with  another 
human  being  whose  need  is  so  great  that  she  re- 
sponds with  all  her  sympathy  and  an  impulse  to 
make  this  right  for  him;  or  if  she  is  faced  with  an 
applicant  who  is  so  angry  with  the  agency  that  he 
attacks  her  with  words,  as  if  he  were  truly  bitterly 
angry  with  her;  or  if  she  is  working  with  a person 
who  goes  through  all  the  motions  of  seemingly  try- 
ing to  get  his  proofs,  but  who  never  does  and  always 
has  an  excuse,  when  she  knows  he  could  if  he  wanted 
to — then  whatever  quality  she  has  of  “regard  for 
him  as  an  individual”  or  “respect  for  his  capacity” 
is  seriously  interfered  with  and  often  disappears  en- 
tirely. The  skillful  worker  in  public  assistance  has 
learned  a disciplined  way  of  working  which  is  bal- 
anced, so  that  she  is  able  to  refrain  from  responding 
to  him  with  anger  called  forth  by  his  anger ; is  able 
to  feel  for  him  and  to  know  how  hard  it  is  for  him, 
without  letting  her  own  wish  to  help  and  her  feelings 
of  being  sorry  engulf  them  both. 

Sometime  ago  at  a meeting  I heard  a person  say : 
“Public  assistance  without  service  is  a program 
without  a heart.”  There  is  an  implication  in  this 
kind  of  statement  which  denies  the  service  implicit 
in  the  way  public  assistance  is  administered  and  sug- 
gests that  it  must  be  located  in  a setting  of  “other” 
services  in  order  to  be  a helpful  program.  I think 
this  kind  of  emphasis  is  holding  us  back  from  what 
we  can  truly  accomplish,  and  have  an  obligation  to 
accomplish,  in  the  public  assistance  program. 

As  one  who  is  engaged  in  the  administrative  as- 
pects of  the  public  assistance  program,  I find  myself 
being  glad  to  be  able  to  say  with  conviction  that  I 
believe  the  granting  of  public  assistance  is  the  most 
important  service  we  render.  It  is  the  heart  of  our 
job.  It  is  a service,  and  a very  human  service.  Even 
enough  money — just  that,  in  and  by  itself,  for  a 
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family  that  doesn’t  have  any,  is  the  most  important 
thing  we  can  do  for  them.  If  we  can  give  it  consid- 
erately, and  humanely,  we  have  already  accomplished 
a great  deal  and  can  be  justly  proud  of  it.  I offer 
that  without  apology  or  regret.  Government  is  af- 
firming its  obligation  to  help  with  money  and  that 
is  a truly  great  stride. 

But  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  we  hold  great 
and  frightening  power  in  our  hands.  To  give  or 
withhold  money,  for  shelter  and  food,  for  thousands 
of  human  beings,  is  a responsibility  that  one  takes 
with  grave  recognition  of  all  that  is  involved.  Only 
the  fact  that  we  are  organized  into  agencies,  which 
can  be  held  accountable  for  what  they  do  and  how 
they  do  it,  makes  it  possible  to  carry  such  a responsi- 
bility at  all.  We  know,  to  put  it  negatively,  that  we 
can  do  great  damage  to  people  in  the  way  we  offer 
this  public  assistance  service.  We  can  keep  them  in 
a constant  state  of  anxiety,  we  can  weigh  them  down 
with  unrelieved  feelings  of  guilt  because  of  how  they 
use  their  money,  we  can  exercise  a subtle  control 
which  is  the  more  powerful  because  unrecognized  as 
such.  People  can  live  lives  of  great  distress  because 
of  being  recipients  of  assistance.  Parents  who  hate 
the  grant  they  get  because  of  the  way  it  accents  and 
exposes  their  own  inadequacies  will  make  miserable 
lives  for  their  children.  If  we  were  to  look  in  the 
nation  today  for  one  of  the  places  where  the  welfare 
of  children  is  being  crucially  affected,  for  good  or 
bad,  it  is  in  these  thousands  of  families  receiving 
assistance. 

Hence,  to  put  it  in  its  most  negative  way:  we 
would  surely  hope  that  we  will  not  do  damage  with 
this  service  which  we  offer. 

Yet  I would  go  beyond  that  as  I think  you  would 
also.  I have  a conviction  that  is  solidly  rooted  in 
the  evidence  which  I have  seen  repeatedly,  that  the 
potentialities  for  helping  in  the  very  granting  of 
assistance  itself,  are  beyond  anything  we  have  yet 
begun  to  realize.  What  we  know  is,  that  asking  for 
assistance  is  a deeply  crucial  and  disturbing  thing 
for  most  people.  Any  worker  sensitive  to  reactions 
of  the  clients  with  whom  they  deal  can  never  escape 
that  conclusion.  It  is  fraught  with  all  the  things 
that  are  distressing  in  living — uncertainty,  strange- 
ness, threat  of  control,  loss  of  privacy,  loss  of  self- 
respect.  Look  what  the  man  on  the  street  says  about 
the  person  on  assistance  and  see  if  you  believe  it  can 
be  anything  that  anyone  would  welcome  for  him- 
self ! 

I believe  we  have  made  a mistake,  in  our  zeal  to 
alleviate  this  for  the  client,  in  attempting  to  assure 
him  that  it  is  not  bad,  as  he  thinks  it  is.  If  we  say 
that,  he  knows  we  aren’t  being  honest,  well  meant 
as  our  intention  will  be.  It  is  hard  to  be  on  assist- 
ance, any  way  you  turn  it ; excepting  only  for  those 
persons  who  have  gone  so  far  away  from  the  usual 
ways  of  finding  satisfaction  in  living  that  they  seek 
a satisfaction  in  now  being  dependent.  But  that  is 
contrary  to  the  state  of  being  an  adult. 

We  can  know  how  hard  it  is,  and  help  a person 
face  it  that  way,  and  help  him  assume  the  kind  of 
active  responsibility  around  it  that  we  expect  of  him. 


It  is  not  in  what  we  say  to  him  in  reassurances.  He 
finds  out  more  about  how  people  will  be  toward  him, 
now  that  he  is  getting  assistance,  from  the  way  we 
are  toward  him,  than  in  any  other  way.  He  comes 
timidly  to  see,  now,  if  you,  the  person  who  repre- 
sents the  agency  to  him,  make  of  him  a person  for 
whom  everything  is  over,  one  who  is  incapable  of 
doing  anything  for  himself.  This  his  eye  and  ear 
and  inner  sense  are  attuned  to  in  such  a way  that 
he  will  know  it  in  a minute.  Through  the  very  act 
of  finding  and  bringing  his  own  proofs  he  affirms  in 
this  simple  and  ordinary  way  his  continuing  ability 
to  do  for  himself.  Take  it  away  from  him,  and  you 
destroy  something  in  him  which  he  does  not  have 
the  strength  to  maintain.  Believe  that  he  can  find 
a real  sense  of  himself  again  in  how  he  organizes 
his  capacities  and  is  able  to  carry  on  his  eligibility 
for  assistance,  and  you  will  know  what  it  means  to 
help  a person  in  the  process  of  applying  for  assist- 
ance. 

This  is  illustrated  vividly  in  a few  brief  but  mean- 
ingful excerpts  which  I have  brought  from  one  inter- 
view which  took  place  between  a case  worker  in  a 
public  welfare  department  and  an  applicant  for  as- 
sistance. This  young  woman,  twenty-one  years  old, 
unmarried,  was  on  her  own,  living  in  a rooming 
house,  working  as  a waitress.  When  she  came  to 
the  agency,  she  was  six  months  pregnant.  The 
father,  a soldier  in  the  Army,  had,  so  far  as  she  was 
concerned,  dropped  out  of  her  life  and  his  where- 
abouts were  unknown.  Her  money  had  run  out, 
and  she  could  no  longer  keep  employment  as  a wait- 
ress. She  came  to  the  agency  only  after  any  other 
resource  had  been  used  up,  when  she  was  no  longer 
paying  her  own  room  rent  or  buying  her  own  food, 
but  beginning  to  depend  on  a friend  for  this.  The 
interview  from  which  I am  quoting  took  place  where 
she  lived  about  a week  after  her  initial  application 
to  the  agency.  The  first  part  of  the  interview  is 
given  over  to  discussion  of  the  application,  of  her 
employment,  of  her  weighing  what  she  would  tell  her 
family  of  this.  And  then  comes  this: 

“Miss  Leslie  said  that  after  she  had  left  her  last  job  and 
had  exhausted  her  supply  of  money,  she  thought  that  she 
just  had  to  do  something  else.  This  whole  experience  has 
been  very  new  to  her,  as  she  has  never  been  on  assistance 
before,  and  knows  nothing  about  it.  I could  see  from  what 
Miss  Leslie  had  told  me,  she  still  would  not  have  come  dowrt 
to  get  assistance  if  she  could  have  done  anything  else.  Miss 
Leslie  said  that  was  true.  It  wasn’t  easy  having  to  do  this, 
but,  she  threw  up  her  hands  and  said,  ‘what  else  am  I going 
to  do?’  I said  that  I certainly  thought  Miss  Leslie  was 
facing  her  situation  courageously  and  realistically.  She 
knew  she  did  not  like  this  assistance,  but  as  she  said,  what 
else  could  she  do.  I thought  she  had  done  a good  deal  to 
establish  her  residence  and  her  previous  adjustment.  Miss 
Leslie  said  that  she  certainly  had  had  to  go  through  a lot, 
and  if  she  didn’t  know  that  she  really  needed  this  help  very 
badly,  she  would  not  have  carried  through.  She  had  had 
to  run  all  over  town  to  establish  her  previous  employment, 
and  getting  notes  concerning  her  residence,  and  I guess  she 
didn’t  like  it  very  much.  She  said,  no,  she  didn’t,  but 
realized  that  it  was  necessary  and  that  it  had  to  be  done.” 

This  case  worker  knows  how  new  this  experience 
is  for  Miss  Leslie.  She  knows,  too,  that  all  the  un- 
known and  uncertainty  of  a future  as  precarious  as 
this,  can  come  together  around  the  immediate  un- 
known and  uncertainty  of  the  agency  itself.  The 
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worker  recognizes  this  so  simply:  when  Miss  Leslie 
throws  up  her  hands  in  despair  and  says,  what  else 
can  she  do,  the  worker  does  not  try  to  make  assist- 
ance right  for  her  or  reassure  her,  or  soften  unduly 
some  of  the  realities  of  taking  assistance.  Instead 
she  says  she  knows  it  is  hard,  but  as  Miss  Leslie 
herself  says,  what  else  can  she  do? 

But  the  important  thing  is  that  she  does  not  leave 
it  here,  on  this  note  of  giving  up.  The  worker  says 
to  Miss  Leslie,  she  has  already  accomplished  a great 
deal  for  herself,  and  truly  has  done  a lot,  courage- 
ously and  realistically.  Immediately  Miss  Leslie 
sees,  too,  that  she  has  done  a lot  for  herself,  and  she 
says  so.  The  worker  has  held  on  to  something  for 
her.  She  has  held  on  to  the  belief  that  Miss  Leslie 
can  do  for  herself  and  did  do  for  herself,  while  Miss 
Leslie  was  doubting  it.  This  is  not  only  important 
at  the  moment— it  is  of  even  greater  importance  for 
what  lies  ahead,  what  she  herself  must  deal  with  in 
the  future  that  the  agency  cannot  do  her  for. 

There  follows  some  discussion  in  which  the  worker 
explains  carefully  and  considerately,  some  of  the 
factual  parts  of  the  assistance  program,  and  then, 

“I  stressed  the  point  about  Miss  Leslie  reporting  any 
changes  in  her  situation  to  us.  I wondered  how  that  seemed 
to  her.  She  said  it  seemed  quite  fair — she  thought  it  would 
really  be  much  more  involved  than  that.  I wondered  what 
she  meant  by  that.  Miss  Leslie  said  that  she  thought  she 
might  have  to  report  every  week,  as  to  what  she  was  doing. 

“I  wondered  if  she  meant  that  she  felt  we  had  a right  to, 
tell  her  just  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it,  every  moment 
while  she  was  getting  assistance.  Miss  Leslie  laughed.  She 
said  she  really  did.  not  think  that  we  should  have  that  right, 
but  then  she  did  not  know  anything  about  assistance. 

“I  went  on  to  explain  to  Miss  Leslie  that  once  an  indi- 
vidual had  established  eligibility  to  receive  his  assistance, 
and  as  long  as  his  eligibility  was  continuous,  we  did  not  feel 
that  we  had  the  right  to  tell  that  person  how  to  live  his  life. 
This  assistance  was  given  so  that  the  person  could  live  as 
normal  a life  as  possible. 

“Miss  Leslie  said  she  was  very  glad  to  know  about  that. 
It  certainly  seems  much  less  frightful  than  it  had  in  the 
beginning.  She  went  on  to  say  that  it  all  had  been  so  new 
to  her,  that  she  didn’t  know  what  to  expect,  and  I could  go 
along  and  say  that  these  things  were  often  very  frightful. 

“I  did  want  her  to  know  again  that  the  things  that  we 
would  be  concerned  with  would  be  the  changes  that  might 
occur,  which  would  affect  the  kind  of  assistance  she  was 
getting.  I wondered  if  Miss  Leslie  had  any  idea  what  type 
of  changes  I meant.  Miss  Leslie  thought  awhile.  Then  she 
said  she  guessed  if  she  moved  to  another  address,  we  would 
have  to  know  about  it,  and  I said  that  was  true.  That  would 
be  something  that  we  would  have  to  know  about,  so  that  we 
could  know  where  her  checks  are  to  be  sent  and  where  we 
would  visit  her.  She  thought  again,  and  then  said,  well,  she 
guessed  we  would  also  have  to  know  if  she  got  any  other 
source  of  income.  I said  that  that  was  also  something  that 
we  would  have  to  know,  because  she  could  see  that  her  need 
would  be  different  then.  Miss  Leslie  said  that  was  true  and 
she  could  accept  and  understand  that. 

“I  wondered  if  she  could  think  of  any  other  change  that 
would  be  necessary  for  us  to  know.  Miss  Leslie  said  that 
she  really  could  not.  I mentioned  the  fact  that  we  would 
also  have  to  know  as  soon  as  her  baby  was  born,  because 
could  she  see  then  that  her  needs  would  again  be  different? 
There  would  be  two  people  instead  of  one.  Miss  Leslie  said 
that  that  was  true.  She  could  see  that  she  would  need  much 
more  then  than  she  does  now. 

“There  would  also  be  another  reason  why  we  would  have 
to  know,  and  that  was,  because  at  that  time,  she  would 
probably  be  eligible  for  another  kind  of  assistance.  I 
wondered  if  Miss  Leslie  would  be  interested  in  discussing  a 
little  bit  right  now  just  what  might  be  involved  for  her  in 
the  future,  after  her  child  was  born.  Miss  Leslie  said  she 
would  appreciate  that  very  much,  because  she  was  somewhat 
worried  as  to  what  she  could  do  . . . .” 


There  is  no  word  in  this  interview  which  is  not 
directly  related  to  the  concreteness  of  the  applica- 
tion for  assistance.  The  worker  stays  located  firmly 
in  the  one  reason  why  she  is  there,  the  public  assist- 
ance application.  She  does  not  use  any  means  for 
encouraging  Miss  Leslie  to  unburden  herself  about 
her  feelings  regarding  this  pregnancy,  or  the  father, 
or  the  baby  which  is  coming.  Earlier,  when  they  had 
discussed  the  father,  it  was  to  let  Miss  Leslie  know 
of  the  need  to  go  to  the  Red  Cross  to  try  to  locate 
him  and  secure  support,  and  this  Miss  Leslie  agreed 
to  do. 

It  is  a matter  of  reporting  changes;  this  require- 
ment of  the  agency  that  the  recipient  carry  that  re- 
sponsibility. It  is  not  just  an  ordinary  routine 
thing.  On  this  requirement,  as  Miss  Leslie  inquir- 
ingly suggests,  goes  all  the  wonderment  and  anxiety 
for  fear  this  assistance  will  mean : “reporting  every 
week  as  to  what  she  was  doing.”  She  hardly  believed 
we  had  the  right  to  tell  her  what  to  do  and  how  to  do 
it,  but  she  did  not  know  if  that  might  be  so.  It  would 
be  unlikely  that  this  fear  of  Miss  Leslie’s  would  dis- 
appear in  this  one  discussion,  but  it  is  now  out  in 
the  open,  and  much  less  frightful,  and  she  will  only 
know  as  she  works  with  the  agency  and  see  what  it 
is  like,  what  the  meaning  of  this  is. 

Moreover,  the  timing  here  is  the  applicant’s,  not 
the  worker’s.  “I  wondered  if  Miss  Leslie  had  any 
idea  what  type  of  changes  I meant.  Miss  Leslie 
thought  awhile.”  What  is  a change?  This  might 
be  a change,  that  might  be  a change.  There  is  time 
for  her  to  accustom  herself  to  this  idea,  time  to 
weigh  it  and  understand  it  and  do  something  with 
it.  Time  to  know  what  this  agency  is  like,  in  small 
pieces  of  its  reality. 

But  the  point  of  all  which  interests  me  in  this 
interview  and  which  most  illustrates  the  point  which 
I have  been  making,  is  what  takes  place  around  the 
prospect  of  the  baby’s  coming.  Through  all  Miss 
Leslie’s  thinking  of  what  changes  may  be  ahead,  she 
never  once  of  her  own  accord  mentions  the  baby: 
change  of  address  she  thinks  of;  change  in  income, 
if  there  were  any.  The  worker  asks,  any  others  that 
she  can  think  of,  and  Miss  Leslie  says  no,  she  really 
couldn’t.  Matter-of-factly  the  worker  says,  there 
will  be  the  baby,  that  is  a change— there  will  be  two 
people  instead  of  one.  This  will  mean  her  needs 
change,  and  there  will  be  another  kind  of  assistance 
possible. 

The  essence  of  this  discussion  is  in  the  movement 
toward  what  is  ahead.  The  worker  does  not  leave 
Miss  Leslie  rooted  to  the  spot,  unable  to  move  even 
to  the  point  of  thinking  about  what  it  will  be  like 
when  the  baby  is  here.  She  does  not  leave  her  with 
a period  of  waiting  and  inactivity.  She  meets  her 
with  a calm  and  steady  consideration  of  what  it  will 
be  like  when  the  baby  is  here,  without  censure  or 
reproach.  When  Miss  Leslie  leaves  this  interview, 
she  has  many  things  to  do.  She  has  arrangements 
to  make  for  hospital  care,  she  has  the  difficult  step 
of  locating  the  father  and  learning  of  possible  sup- 
port, she  has  an  assistance  grant  far  less  than  her 
accustomed  earnings,  and  an  amount  that  will  take 
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something  of  her  learning  to  live  on  it.  If  it  is  pos- 
sible for  her  to  carry  this  at  all,  then  surely  the  help 
that  she  needed  to  move  in  that  direction  was  there 
in  this  interview. 

The  “unmarried  mother”  is  one  of  the  often  re- 
ferred to  social  problems,  which  is  held  forth  to  the 
public  assistance  agency,  as  an  area  where  case  work 
services  are  needed.  In  this  one  situation,  small  and 
specific  as  it  is,  lies  all  the  problem,  as  well  as  all  the 
opportunity  for  clarity,  that  is  characteristic  of  the 
whole  field.  Had  this  worker  been  burdened  by  feel- 
ings that  she  ought  to  be  doing  something  different 
for  this  woman,  not  only  would  her  helpfulness  have 
been  lost,  she  might  well  have  been  the  cause  of  in- 
creased distress  and  confusion  for  the  applicant. 

This,  as  I see  it,  represents  the  challenge  to  the 
public  welfare  program.  It  does  not  lie  in  taking  on 
a type  of  service  which  can  be  pointed  to  because  it 
is  a non-assistance  service.  I do  not  see  how  we  can 
possibly  feel  that  a public  will  believe  in  us  for  the 
reason  that  we  are  now  a service  agency,  when  the 
public  knows  our  main  job  is  public  assistance,  and 
rightly  puts  upon  us  as  an  obligation  to  do  it  well 
and  to  the  best  of  our  ability.  I do  not  mean  to  im- 
ply by  this  that  I do  not  believe  a public  welfare 
department  should  offer  other  needed  services;  I do 
indeed.  People  need  and  want  help  of  other  kinds. 
But  what  I am  saying  is,  that  first  comes  the  task  of 
public  assistance ; that  the  process  by  which  we  offer 
it  is  in  itself  a highly  demanding  and  exacting  serv- 
ice; that  it  challenges  all  the  skill  of  which  we  are 
capable.  And  that  I would  wonder  how  we  can  afford 
to  take  on  much  of  anything  else  until  we  can  hon- 
estly say  that  our  public  assistance  service  is  well 
done. 

Earlier  I mentioned  the  state  public  welfare  de- 
partment as  having  a strategic  role  to  play  in  set- 
ting this  direction.  It  is  a responsibility  of  a very 
special  kind.  There  is  also  a responsibility  which 
rests  in  the  bureau  of  public  assistance  of  the  Social 
Security  Board  which  I would  hope  could  be  soon 
expressed  for  the  nation’s  use,  of  affirmation  of  the 
dignity  and  importance  of  public  assistance  in  its 
own  right.  I would  hope  that  it  could,  by  the  sheer 
act  of  putting  into  words,  clear  away  some  of  the 
basic  confusion  which  can  impede  us  beyond  all  rea- 
son. You  simply  cannot  do  your  best,  or  do  at  all 
for  that  matter,  if  you  are  burdened  with  doubt  and 
perplexity.  In  the  federal  agency  is  where  responsi- 
bility lies  in  a peculiarly  significant  way. 

But  what  the  state  can  do  for  itself  in  this  is 
immeasurable.  We  have  discovered  for  ourselves, 
that  in  the  state  department  we  used  to  avoid,  if  we 


could,  committing  ourselves  on  certain  points,  or 
becoming  concrete  in  any  way.  Often  we  would 
justify  this  by  saying:  “This  is  a point  where  only 
individual  judgment  can  operate.”  In  looking  back, 
I can  see  how  often  this  was  because  the  state  de- 
partment did  not  know,  and  not  knowing,  left  the 
burden  of  not  knowing  on  the  local  department,  or 
especially  on  the  individual  worker.  To  the  defense 
of  those  of  us  in  the  state  departments,  however,  let 
me  say  that  there  is  some  justification  for  this,  for 
when  you  do  not  know  what  is  right,  the  lesser  dam- 
age is  done  by  not  solidifying  into  state-wide  policy. 
Where  these  areas  of  not  knowing  are  present,  it 
helps  at  least  to  say  we  do  not  know,  and  it  also  helps 
to  articulate  if  at  all  possible,  a basic  premise  of 
direction  or  intention,  even  though  particulars  can- 
not be  too  well  known. 

An  agency  like  yours  and  mine,  with  local  offices 
geographically  separated,  with  staff  members  who 
run  into  the  hundreds,  with  a channel  of  supervision 
which  runs  from  one  person  to  another,  is  a moving, 
living,  human  organization.  Sometimes  we  long  for 
something  sufficiently  static  to  hold  it  still  for  just 
one  day,  long  enough  to  catch  one’s  breath.  It  is 
never  like  that.  We  are  always  on  the  go,  always 
making  new  grants,  cancelling  old  ones ; staff  comes 
and  goes ; policies  change,  and  in  the  midst  of  it  are 
challenging  problems  of  human  experience  that  at 
times  seem  almost  more  than  one  can  cope  with.  Yet 
we  wouldn’t  have  it  stand  still  even  if  we  could  make 
it  so.  It  is  its  motion  that  imbues  it  with  life,  and 
that  is  its  really  exciting  quality.  We  live  in  a world 
that  is  none  too  friendly  toward  us,  because  we 
frighten  the  outside  world.  People  are  afraid  of 
dependency  and  what  it  does  to  people,  and  they  can- 
not help  but  put  that  to  some  extent  on  the  admin- 
istration of  the  program.  Even  the  person  who 
seemingly  believes  in  the  program  at  one  moment, 
may,  the  next,  discover  something  in  our  basic  way 
of  doing  that  momentarily  turns  him  to  new  chal- 
lenge. We  have  a way  of  talking  as  if  we  could  meet 
this  kind  of  public  scrutiny  by  “selling”  our  program 
or  “interpreting”  ourselves  to  them.  Actually,  that 
can  happen  only  through  a belief  in  what  we  are 
doing,  and  an  honest  steady  staying  by  it ; telling  of 
it  when  it  is  right  to ; offering  the  service  day  in  and 
day  out;  having  conviction  about  this  essential  and 
important  government  service.  Only  then  can  the 
client  use  the  service,  and  the  public  be  willing  to 
continue  it  as  a usable  thing.  I would  hope  that  this 
kind  of  affirmation  could  truly  turn  into  a trend  for 
all  public  welfare  administration. 


The  Challenge  of  Public  Welfare 

By  Howard  W.  Odum 

Kenan  Professor  of  Sociology , University  of  North  Carolina 


A long  time  ago,  as  the  years  of  an  individual’s 
pilgrimage  are  measured,  when  we  were  boys  down 
in  Georgia,  my  brother  and  I,  working  in  the  cotton 
and  the  corn,  played  a great  deal  with  shadows. 


Since  that  time  shadows  have  played  a great  deal 
with  us. 

Our  shadows  were  of  many  sorts  and  shapes. 
There  in  the  field  were  the  fleeting  shadows  of  the 
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clouds  as  sometimes  they  shielded  us  from  the  sun 
and  sometimes  they  afforded  us  entertainment  as 
they  seemed  to  reflect,  symbol  like,  something  of  the 
spiritual  world  that  we  liked.  Sometimes  we  would 
watch  the  shadow  of  a cloud  sweeping  across  the 
hills  before  we  noticed  even  that  there  was  a cloud 
in  the  sky.  And  we  watched  the  multiple  shadings 
of  color  and  relief  in  the  varying  reflections  from 
earth  and  water  and  sky. 

Then  there  were  the  shadows  of  trees,  shade  to 
us  and  to  the  cattle,  in  the  heat  of  the  day  and 
the  evening  star,  lengthening  shadows  that  stretched 
unbelievably  far  and  away  to  tell  us  that  qutting 
time  and  home  and  supper  and  rest  were  not  far 
away. 

And  then  there  were  the  shadows  of  ourselves, 
what  time  we  hoed  or  plowed  the  cotton  and  the 
corn,  with  those  grotesque  shapes  and  quick,  funny- 
moving  apparitions  before  us.  There  was  a symbol 
game,  sometimes  almost  serious,  of  trying  to  catch 
our  own  shadows,  or  of  stamping  on  them  with  mock 
ferocity  to  make  them  stop  moving  and  behave  them- 
selves. But  they  never  would  stop  and  we  never 
caught  completely  up  with  our  shadows  nor  could 
we  ever  get  away  from  them. 

And  there  were  the  shadows  of  the  landscape  cast 
across  the  smooth  waters  of  a little  pond  and  the 
shadows  of  ourselves  that,  as  we  came  nearer,  were 
reflected  in  the  mirror-like  water  as  images  that 
somehow  always  seemed  peaceful  and  sometimes 
awe-inspiring  in  the  sweeping  picture  of  what  ap- 
peared at  once  to  be  sky  and  earth  and  water  and 
image  into  the  water.  And  it  was  more  peaceful, 
and  beautiful,  and  satisfying  to  abide  there  in  the 
shadows  than  it  was  to  work  in  the  heat  of  the  day 
in  the  fields. 

And  at  night  time  there  were  certain  shadow 
symbols,  as  if  there  were  shadows  of  sound — only 
the  sound  shadows  always  ran  behind  us  in  the  dark 
or  nearing  dark  as  if  some  quick-moving,  invisible, 
but  audible  something  were  pursuing  us.  And  we 
would  run  with  all  our  might  and  main,  knowing 
there  was  nothing  there  to  hurt  us  but  feeling  there 
was  surely  something  there  to  scare  us. 

And  maybe  this  was  the  symbol  basis  for  the  say- 
ing which  grew  up  around  us  about  folks  who  were 
afraid  of  their  shadows  or  afraid  of  voices.  Or, 
maybe  the  symbol  arose  from  the  behavior  of  certain 
of  our  mule  colts  who  often  got  so  frightened  at  their 
shadows  as  to  break  into  a run.  And  we  thought 
that  a person  who  was  afraid  of  his  shadow  must  be 
sort  of  like  a mule — precursor  to  our  contemporary 
song  about  the  mule  being  some  sort  of  a funny 
animal  and  maybe  you’d  rather  be  something  better 
than  a mule. 

And  then  there  were  shadow-sounds,  that  we 
called  echoes,  across  the  hills.  The  shadow  of  a voice 
was  sometimes  thrilling  or  maybe  fearsome  ac- 
cording to  the  situation  in  which  we  found  our- 
selves. 

In  due  process  of  time  and  experience  there  was 
shadow  boxing  and  perhaps  the  shadow  boxer  wasn’t 
much  higher  in  the  scale  than  a mule.  But  shadow 


games  were  better — forerunners  of  the  great  art  of 
projecting  pictures  on  a screen. 

And  there  were  still  other  symbol  shadows  as 
when  we  thought  of  dark,  shadowy  forms  slipping 
through  the  trees  and  around  the  dark  places  about 
the  house  at  night  and  we  were  afraid.  And  be- 
cause the  Negro  represented  a dark  form,  we  some- 
times were  terribly  unjust  in  likening  these  imagi- 
nary, sinister,  shadowy  forms  to  the  black  man. 
And,  that  symbol  has  been  all  too  enduring  in  the 
minds  of  the  folk. 

Yet  there  were  still  other  symbol  shadows.  One 
was  as  of  the  shape  of  things  to  come  as  when  it 
came  to  be  said  that  events  cast  their  shadows  before 
them,  such  that  we  began  to  look  more  to  the 
shadows  than  the  reality,  or  sometimes  more  wisely 
to  look  ahead  and  plan  for  what  was  to  come. 

We  heard,  too,  of  shadows  that  reflected  some- 
thing not  quite  just  or  clear  in  the  life  and  character 
of  a person  or  in  a record,  something  “shady.” 
Sometimes  the  shadow  loomed  up  as  symbol  of  fear 
or  hazard  or  dread  as  something  dark  and  dismal, 
as  when  it  was  said,  perhaps,  that  there  was  a 
shadow  over  the  South  and  we  felt  something  was 
wrong  and  wanted  to  do  something  about  it;  or 
when  it  was  said  that  the  South  was  scarcely  more 
than  the  shadow  of  its  former  self. 

And  on  Sunday  we  heard  the  preacher,  with  great 
unction  and  conviction  give  the  biblical  symbols  of 
shadows  and  their  turning.  There  was  the  shadow 
of  death  and  the  Psalmist’s  prelude  to  darkness  and 
gloom.  And  there  was  the  character  symbol  of  “no 
variableness  neither  shadow  of  turning.”  And  there 
was  then  the  brighter  symbol  of  the  shadow  of  a 
great  rock. 

Now,  all  of  these  shadow  recollections  seem  some- 
how welcome  symbols  for  the  South,  with  its  rich 
backgrounds  in  a Nature  that  never  turns  back  and 
where  fields  and  crops  and  shadows  continue  even  as 
they  did  in  the  yesteryears.  They  symbolize  the 
ever-moving  processes  of  a great  Nature  with  her 
rich  resources  and  her  laws  of  growth  and  develop- 
ment and  her  ever  constant  change  and  flexibility 
of  season  and  mood  and  creative  power.  For  the 
laws  of  Nature  are  ours  to  use  or  to  neglect,  as 
inescapable  as  ever  were  the  shadows  by  sunlight 
and  by  moonlight.  The  Nature  that  was  round 
about  us  yonder  in  Walton  county  by  Bethlehem  is 
still  Nature,  generously  yet  ruthlessly  at  work,  pay- 
ing and  taking  the  price,  symbolic  again  of  the 
Georgia  poet’s  brook,  echoing  the  lilting  sentiment 
that  “men  may  come  and  men  may  go,  but  I go  on 
forever.” 

There  is  another  way  in  which  these  shadow  sym- 
bols give  a certain  lightness,  along  with  seriousness, 
to  the  most  important  task  that  faces  the  people  of 
the  United  States  and  the  South  in  their  post-war 
domestic  planning.  Wherever  we  work  or  worship, 
by  day  and  by  night,  in  field  or  in  factory,  in  town 
or  in  country,  there  looms  a great  shadow  over  all 
the  wonderful  things  we  may  do  if  only  we  set  our 
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hands  to  the  plow  and  never  turn  back,  if  we  work 
more  and  fight  less. 

In  so  far  as  all  these  shadows,  symbol  and  reality, 
are  Nature’s  own  processes,  we  want  to  take  them 
in  their  stride  and  see  them  in  their  true  perspective, 
perhaps  being  a bit  hardboiled  in  getting  them  out 
of  our  way  when  they  do  impede  our  progress.  In 
other  words,  we  want  to  fall  in  with  Nature’s  great 
processes  of  growth  and  development,  realizing  that 
the  foundation  of  the  Good  Society  is  somehow  based 
upon  the  wise  development,  use,  and  conservation  of 
Nature’s  bountiful  wealth  attuned  to  the  human  in- 
stitutions that  make  man  a little  lower  than  the 
angels.  And  we  want  to  take  all  these  shadows 
seriously,  but  none  of  them  too  seriously. 

Of  the  things  that  I hope  we  shall  take  seriously 
but  not  too  seriously,  I mention  four  with  all  their 
lights  and  shadows. 

The  first  of  these  is  to  keep  the  human  personality 
high  up  in  the  work  of  social  welfare  principles  and 
procedures.  It  is  not  only  that  in  an  age  of  mechan- 
ization and  technology  that  the  human  is  so  easily 
relegated  to  the  background,  but  that  the  individual 
and  his  personality  are  the  heart  of  humanity’s  and 
society’s  need  as  never  before.  Did  you  hear  of 
General  Eisenhower’s  tribute  to  his  soldiers  when 
he  said  that  although  this  is  the  most  perfectly  and 
completely  mechanized  army  the  world  has  even 
seen,  yet  the  individual  soldier  counts  today  more 
than  ever  before?  And  the  individual’s  personality, 
his  self  growth  and  development,  self  esteem  and 
the  passion  to  have  status  and  esteem  from,  his  fel- 
lows is  the  most  precious  thing  in  the  world.  Not 
only  that,  it  is  the  most  powerful  force  still  in  this 
complex  age,  either  to  give  power  and  success  or 
frustration  and  aggression  or  defeat. 

And  there  is  another  aspect  of  this  especially  im- 
portant to  the  case  worker  and  to  the  organized  pub- 
lic welfare  forces,  and  that  is  the  discovery  and 
recognition  of  the  folk  personality.  Whether  in  the 
folk  in  the  way  places  that  are  unequal  or  in  the 
disadvantaged,  the  folk  personality  lies  at  the  heart 
of  recovery  and  reconstruction. 

And  for  us  here  in  North  Carolina  and  the  South 
there  is  no  more  important  task  than  to  rediscover 
and  respect  the  folk  personality  of  our  Negro  fellow 
citizens.  Failure  to  do  this  has  been  and  is  a shadow 
over  the  South. 

The  second  task  is  one  which  we  may  call  that  of 
seeking  a balanced  welfare  and  culture.  We  work 
hard  to  achieve  a balanced  economy  as  between  agri- 
culture and  industry,  rural  life  and  housing,  pro- 
duction and  distribution.  Yet  even  before  we  have 
achieved  that,  and  over  and  above  that,  we  must 
seek  the  balanced  community  with  all  the  institu- 
tions functioning  to  the  end  that  no  individuals  and 
no  groups  may  continue  to  have  these  deficiencies 
which  hinder  their  growth  and  the  growth  of  our 
communities.  The  widening  range  of  opportunity 
for  work,  for  participation  in  the  good  things  of 
life,  and  the  elimination  of  pathological  situations 
challenge  us  for  new  devotion  to  the  balanced  wel- 
fare. 


The  third  task  is  to  insure  a new  and  powerful 
morale  in  the  days  to  come  when  not  only  those  in 
the  unequal  places  and  those  who  return  to  us  from 
the  wars,  but  all  of  us  must  face  the  immediate  fu- 
ture in  the  true  perspective  of  time  and  experience, 
of  faith  and  courage,  of  fellowship  and  community- 
ship,  and  of  hard  work.  We  know  there  have  been 
crises  and  tragedies  before,  yet  Nature  and  God 
never  turn  back;  we  know  that  the  great  laws  of 
succession  still  work  and  that  the  processes  of  life 
and  of  what  we  are  doing  are  far  more  important 
than  the  mere  measure  of  what  we  do.  We  know 
that  the  chance  to  turn  disaster  or  emergency  into 
a means  of  making  us  do  more  and  better  than  we 
would  otherwise  have  done  is  the  supreme  challenge 
of  tomorrow.  We  know  that  in  the  past,  the  hours 
when  shadows  and  darkness  were  over  the  world, 
it  was  but  the  beginning  of  a new  world,  the  evening 
and  the  morning  of  what  was  being  created. 

We  know  that  the  complaint  of  those  who  say 
that  the  world  has  come  to  an  end  and  that  human 
society  has  failed  negates  the  the  whole  history  of 
the  world.  We  know  that  this  is  a foolish  assump- 
tion, because  we  have  tried  to  read  the  long  story  of 
human  institutions  and  human  achievements.  When 
the  glory  that  was  Greece  became  dust  and  the 
grandeur  that  was  Rome  turned  to  ashes,  “the  end 
of  the  world  had  come,”  or  so  it  seemed  to  the  tem- 
poral judges  of  those  epochs.  Yet,  in  the  order  of 
the  great  succession,  the  golden  age  was  yet  to  come, 
conditioned  by  and  reconstructed  upon  those  great 
symphonic  episodes  of  a classical  culture. 

Once  again,  to  take  another  epochal  example,  in 
the  darkest  hour  of  the  crucifixion,  the  end  of  the 
world  had  come  for  the  followers  of  the  founder  of 
Christianity.  Yet  for  all  practical  purposes  and  for 
the  enduring  influence  of  the  Christianity  which  re- 
molded the  world  into  a new  western  culture,  it  was 
only  the  evening  and  morning  of  the  first  day  of  a 
new  world.  From  symbol  to  the  reality  of  a power- 
ful medieval  culture,  the  stream  of  Christianity 
swept  down  the  centuries  to  give  color  and  pattern 
to  the  western  civilization  that  was  to  be  Europe  and 
America. 

Still,  again,  at  Appomattox,  to  take  a more  specific 
American  scene,  the  world  came  to  an  end  for  the 
Old  South.  Thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  the 
faithful  were  lost  in  a despair  that  saw  no  way  out. 
Yet  the  South  today  with  all  of  its  limitations  is  a 
greater  South  born  in  the  travail  of  a great  suf- 
fering. 

And  finally,  we  are  here  to  rededicate  our  training 
and  our  energies  to  the  fullest  possible  development 
of  our  public  welfare  program  and  to  covenant  to- 
gether for  a new  twenty-five  years  that  shall  be  far 
better  than  our  first.  With  all  the  magnificent  lead- 
ership which  we  have  had,  and  with  some  of  the 
grand  old  men  of  our  board  who  may  have  no  equals 
in  our  annals,  we  still  know  that  we  are  better 
equipped  than  we  have  ever  been  to  do  the  job.  We 
have  an  unexcelled  record  of  three  commissioners 
of  public  welfare  whose  distinctive  work  and  dis- 
tinguished careers  need  no  further  eulogy.  With  our 
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present  commissioner  we  can  go  on  in  faithful  con- 
formity to  the  great  law  of  succession  to  which  we 
have  referred  as  an  inspiration  for  progress.  So 
we  pay  tribute  to  those  three,  and  salute  this  one, 
and  add  to  our  covenant  not  only  confidence  and 
esteem  but  cooperation  and  work. 

Finally,  if  there  are  those  who  are  afraid  of  en- 
thusiasms or  who  doubt  the  psychology  of  forward 
looking  attitudes,  let  me  cite,  as  a symbol  of  crisis 
overcome,  the  work  of  the  mayor  of  Stalingrad  who 
is  reported,  in  the  midst  of  stark  tragedy  and  crisis, 
to  have  set  to  work  to  visualize  for  the  people  the 
fascinating  picture  of  a newly-planned  city  for 
whose  rebuilding  the  people  would  work  even  harder 
than  in  its  defense.  It  was  his  idea  that  it  was  a 
more  powerful  psychology  to  work  for  something 
than  against.  This  is,  as  I see  it,  a first  essential,  a 
must,  in  North  Carolina  and  in  the  South,  namely 


that  we  may  turn  our  energy  and  our  resources,  our 
leadership  and  our  organizations  into  positive  work 
rather  than  expend  our  emotions  in  negative  opposi- 
tion and  fighting  against  hazards  and  limitations 
which  require  positive  work.  The  positive  way  is 
the  best  even  for  fighting.  And  in  comparison  with 
the  envisaged  glories  of  a Stalingrad  of  the  future, 
great  as  it  is,  North  Carolina  and  the  South  offer  a 
vision  incomparable  both  in  its  potentialities  and  in 
the  greater  prospect  of  the  people  and  their  institu- 
tions at  work  in  the  elemental  processes  of  growth 
and  development. 

Forward,  that’s  the  thing.  Building,  that’s  the 
job;  work  and  service,  process  and  growth,  approxi- 
mation to  the  most  and  the  best  we  can  do,  here  and 
now,  tomorrow  and  day  after  tomorrow — these  are 
the  symbol  and  reality  for  our  second  quarter  cen- 
tury. 
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Two  Forsyth  Officials 

By  Nat  S.  Crews,  Judge 
Forsyth  County  Juvenile  Court 

Every  case  heard  in  juvenile  court  is  a judicial 
inquiry  and  should  be  treated  as  such,  for  in  each 
hearing  are  involved  basic  and  fundamental  rights 
of  persons  which  it  is  the  duty  of  the  court  to  safe- 
guard. A child  should  be  declared  a delinquent  only 
when  the  petition  is  supported  by  evidence  of  a very 
strong  nature — at  least  evidence  which  would  not 
leave  in  the  mind  of  the  court  any  reasonable  doubt 
as  to  the  delinquency  of  the  boy  or  girl.  Those  who 
are  charged  with  having  committed  an  offense 
should  be  made  to  feel  that  they  will  at  all  times 
obtain  a fair  and  impartial  trial,  and  the  case  should 
be  conducted  so  that  upon  conclusion  of  the  hearing 
the  young  offender  will  have  respect  for  the  court, 
and  for  the  laws  of  the  state. 

The  degree  of  formality  used  in  the  trial  or  hear- 
ing of  a child  charged  with  being  delinquent  should 
be  based  somewhat  upon  the  age  of  the  offender; 
in  other  words,  the  court  should  be  more  formal  in 
the  conduct  of  the  hearing  if  the  child  is  fifteen 
years  of  age  than  if  the  child  were  eleven  or  twelve 
years  of  age.  Technicalities,  both  in  the  law  of  evi- 
dence and  in  procedure,  should  not  be  employed  to 
any  great  extent.  This  does  not  mean,  however, 
ignoring  the  rules  and  principles  of  evidence  and 
procedure,  for  these  are  vital  and  necessary  for  the 
proper  conduct  of  any  judicial  hearing.  If  part  of 
the  evidence  sought  to  be  introduced  is  based  upon 
public  records,  then  the  original  record  or  a certified 
copy  of  same  should  be  put  into  evidence  at  the  hear- 
ing and  all  types  of  hearsay  evidence  should  be  ex- 
cluded, except  perhaps  for  purposes  of  corroborating 
a witness  who  has  previously  testified  in  the  hearing. 

The  court  may  be  sympathetic  with  a defendant, 
and  it  usually  is,  nevertheless  this  sympathy  should 
be  combined  with  sternness,  according  to  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  offense,  so  that  it  will  result  in  the 
young  boy  or  girl  upon  the  conclusion  of  a hearing 
having  a feeling  of  reverence  for  the  court  as  an 
instrument  of  organized  society,  and  of  law  and 
order. 

The  efficiency  and  success  of  the  juvenile  court 
depends  to  a large  degree  upon  the  capabilities  and 
industry  of  its  probation  officers.  A good  probation 
officer  obtains  a great  deal  of  information  about  the 
boy  or  girl  involved,  their  parents,  environment,  and 
school  record,  and  this  information  is  prepared, 
assimilated  and  presented  in  a concise,  and  clear 
manner.  Such  information  should  not  be  used  by 
the  court  in  arriving  at  a decision  as  to  whether  or 
(See  CREWS,  Page  8) 


Discuss  Juvenile  Courts 

By  A.  W.  Cline 

Forsyth  County  Superintendent  of  Public  Welfare 

There  are  certain  questions  that  come  to  mind  in 
handling  the  problems  of  youthful  delinquents  com- 
ing before  the  courts  of  North  Carolina  that  can  be 
answered  only  through  cooperative  thinking  by 
juvenile  court  judges  and  superintendents  of  public 
welfare.  Serious  consideration  of  these  questions  on 
the  part  of  the  general  public  and  full  understanding 
of  the  principles  and  aims  of  juvenile  court  proce- 
dure and  handling  of  children  as  delinquents  rather 
than  stigmatizing  them  as  criminals  will  do  much  to 
forward  North  Carolina’s  program  in  this  respect. 

Here  are  the  questions  developed  by  study  groups 
of  county  superintendents  of  public  welfare  with  the 
answers  as  I see  them : 

1.  Whose  responsibility  is  it  to  determine  ivhen 
a child  is  delinquent  ? 

The  court  legally  declares  the  child  a delinquent. 
Delinquency  is  often  established  when  a case  comes 
to  the  attention  of  the  probation  officer  or  social 
worker.  Sometimes  children  are  found  in  an  envi- 
ronment which  breeds  delinquency.  As  I see  the 
situation,  no  individual  has  the  moral  right  to  brand 
any  child  a delinquent,  as  this  is  a matter  for  the 
court  only.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
probation  officer  or  social  worker  to  steer  the  child 
clear  of  the  stigma  of  delinquency  instead  of  attempt- 
ing to  determine  whether  or  not  he  is  delinquent.  A 
good  probation  officer  will  work  to  keep  at  a low 
figure  the  number  of  official  delinquents  in  the  court 
he  or  she  serves. 

2.  Who  works  icith  delinquents  between  16  and 
18? 

Anything  that  is  done  for  this  age  group  by  the 
juvenile  court  staff  is  purely  voluntary.  First,  let 
me  say  that  I favor  very  strongly  raising  the  juve- 
nile court  age  to  include  16-  and  17-year-old  boys 
and  girls.  Even  if  the  juvenile  court  staffs  of  today 
had  the  time  to  devote  to  this  age  group,  they  would 
not  have  any  legal  authority.  However,  in  some 
cities  in  the  state,  a good  deal  of  work  is  done  with 
these  older  boys  and  girls,  by  probation  officers  of 
the  juvenile  court.  I note  one  conflict,  however,  and 
this  is  the  adult  probation  law  which  gives  the  right 
of  supervision  to  the  field  staff  of  the  State  Proba- 
tion Commission  of  all  cases  tried  in  adult  courts 
and  placed  under  their  supervision. 

3.  How  long  should  a probation  officer  or  a case 
tvorker  work  with  a “ delinquent ” before  referring 
him,  or  her,  to  the  juvenile  court? 

(See  CLINE,  Page  7) 
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DAY-TO-DAY  CASEWORK  NECESSARY 
TO  ORGANIZE  A RURAL  LOCALITY 
FOR  A GOOD  WELFARE  PROGRAM 

By  Ina  T.  Tyler 

Field  Social  Work  Representative 

(Paper  presented  at  the  Southern  Regional  Conference  of  the 
Child  Welfare  League  of  America,  Raleigh,  November,  1944-) 

I was  asked  to  talk  about  organizing  a rural  com- 
munity for  preventive  services.  Frankly  I think 
what  I have  to  say  could  better  be  called  “Laying  a 
foundation  on  which  a program  for  preventive  serv- 
ices can  be  built.”  As  an  illustration,  I am  going  to 
use  a western  North  Carolina  county.  One-fourth 
of  the  county  is  in  the  mountainous  section  and 
three-fourths  in  the  Piedmont.  The  drop  from  the 
mountainous  section  is  steep  and  generally  rather 
abrupt ; therefore  that  part  of  the  Piedmont  section 
adjacent  to  the  mountainous  is  hilly,  with  deep  gul- 
lies and  unsuited  to  farming. 

The  population  of  the  county  in  1940  was  11,900 
and,  of  this  population,  1,600,  or  approximately  14 
percent  were  Negroes.  There  are  three  incorpor- 
ated towns  in  this  county,  the  smallest  being  the 
county  seat  with  a population  of  less  than  400,  scat- 
tered over  an  area  two  miles  square.  The  next  town 
is  in  the  mountainous  section  with  a population  of 
about  500.  It  is  somewhat  of  a summer  resort.  The 
largest  town  has  a population  of  2,000  and  is  a 
resort  nine  months  of  the  year.  These  three  towns 
have  telephone  service  which  sometimes  is  less  effi- 
cient than  the  grape-vine  which  serves  the  rest  of 
the  county. 

This  county  has  a welfare  department  which  came 
into  existence  as  did  others  throughout  the  state.  In 
1939,  the  beginning  of  the  period  with  which  we 
are  now  concerned,  there  were  the  following  organi- 
zations in  the  county:  The  Helping  Hand  Commit- 
tee, The  American  Red  Cross,  American  Woman’s 
Hospital,  St.  Agnes’  Guild  (Episcopal) , Mary  Brady 
Berry  Fund  (Episcopal),  Crippled  Children’s  Com- 
mittee, Tuberculosis  Committee;  and  the  women’s 
organizations  of  the  different  churches,  and  Rotary 
and  Kiwanis  Clubs. 


In  addition  to  these,  there  were  the  following  gov- 
ernmental agencies:  county  commissioners,  county 
health  department,  county  home  demonstration 
agent,  county  farm  agent,  the  Farm  Security  Ad- 
ministration. All  of  these,  along  with  the  St.  Luke’s 
Hospital  Board,  had  representation  in  the  Council  of 
Social  Agencies  which  had  been  organized  in  1937. 

In  June  1939,  it  became  known  that  there  was  to 
be  a change  in  the  superintendency  of  the  depart- 
ment of  public  welfare  and  the  statistical  clerk  was 
resigning  July  1.  The  temporary  caseworker,  who 
had  been  in  the  county  since  December  1,  1938,  was 
asked  by  the  welfare  board  and  the  county  commis- 
sioners to  accept  the  superintendency.  This  case- 
worker was  aware  of  the  apparent  lack  of  interest 
in  the  program  on  the  part  of  most  of  the  welfare 
board  members,  the  irregularity  of  board  meetings, 
and  the  non-attendance  of  the  members.  She  was 
aware,  too,  of  the  large  pending  case  load,  inade- 
quate staff,  the  critical  attitude  of  the  county  com- 
missioners towards  the  department  of  public  wel- 
fare, the  lack  of  support  given  the  superintendent, 
and  the  pressures  brought  upon  the  department. 

All  of  this  was  talked  through  frankly  with  both 
boards  and  they  were  told  that  under  the  existing 
conditions  the  caseworker  was  not  interested  in  the 
superintendency,  and  this  led  to  a discussion  of  the 
functions  and  purposes  of  a welfare  department. 
The  caseworker  pointed  out  that  only  a skeleton  pro- 
gram barely  sufficient  to  meet  the  legal  requirements 
was  being  maintained  in  the  county  at  that  time, 
and  inquired  whether  this  was  what  they  wanted  for 
would  they  be  interested  in  developing  a program 
which  would  endeavor  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  peo- 
ple in  the  county,  not  only  by  financial  assistance 
but  by  services  as  well.  It  was  pointed  out  that 
such  a program  would  call  for  active  leadership  on 
the  part  of  the  welfare  board,  and  for  interest,  co- 
operation and  more  money  from  the  county  com- 
missioners; and  that  such  a program  would  be  de- 
veloped gradually  as  the  community  was  found 
willing  to  accept  it.  Such  a program  would  be  far 
enough  ahead  of  the  community  to  be  progressive 
but  close  enough  to  be  practical. 

The  welfare  board  expressed  interest  in  such  a 
program  and  agreed  to  accept  its  responsibility  and 
to  be  regular  in  attendance  at  board  meetings.  Con- 
ferences were  asked  for  by  the  county  commissioners 
as  a board  and  also  as  individuals.  The  county  ac- 
countant and  county  attorney  participated  in  most 
of  these  conferences  with  the  commissioners. 

The  commissioners  stated  they  had  not  been  kept 
informed  of  the  program  and  knew  little  about  the 
work  of  the  department.  They  stated  that  they 
were  tired  of  spending  most  of  the  first  Mondays 
listening  to  requests  for  aid  and  complaints  about 
the  welfare  department.  They  were  anxious  to 
know  whether,  under  this  expanded  program,  appli- 
cations would  be  given  immediate  attention,  clients 
would  receive  courteous  treatment,  cases  would  be 
discussed  with  the  commissioners,  and  they  would 
be  kept  informed  of  the  work  of  the  department. 

In  answer  to  this,  the  welfare  board  told  the 
commissioners  they  would  be  notified  in  advance  of 
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all  regular  board  meetings  and  were  welcome  to 
come  to  any  meeting  and  take  part  in  the  discus- 
sions. It  was  made  clear  that  the  commissioners 
would  have  no  voice  in  the  decisions  made  in  public 
assistance  cases  or  applications.  The  commissioners, 
encouraged  by  the  county  accountant  and  the  county 
attorney,  decided  they  would  prefer  the  expanded 
program  and  immediately  set  up  a budget  which 
provided  for  a full-time  caseworker  and  a stenog- 
rapher. Their  only  request  about  personnel  was 
that  a local  stenographer  be  employed  if  possible. 
The  caseworker  accepted  the  superintendency. 

While  the  commissioners  were  deliberating,  the 
chairman  of  the  welfare  board,  who  was  a member 
of  the  Helping  Hand  Case  Committee  and  of  the 
Council  of  Social  Agencies,  reported  to  these  groups 
on  the  possibility  that  there  would  be  this  expanded 
program  and  the  caseworker  discussed  the  plan  with 
these  interested  groups.  Representatives  of  certain 
agencies,  whose  working  relationships  with  the  de- 
partment of  public  welfare  had  not  been  good,  ex- 
pressed willingness  to  cooperate  under  such  a pro- 
gram. 

It  was  now  up  to  the  superintendent  to  develop 
the  program  for  which  she  had  asked.  Most  of  July 
1939,  she  spent  in  studying  the  situation  with  which 
she  was  faced.  Such  things  as  inadequate  office 
space  and  lack  of  equipment,  while  evident,  were 
not  considered  to  be  most  important  at  that  particu- 
lar time.  The  critical  attitude  of  the  clients  and 
many  individual  citizens  towards  the  department, 
the  apparent  lack  of  understanding  of  the  welfare 
program  in  the  county,  the  large  number  of  pending 
applications,  and  the  numerous  requests  for  help 
coming  to  the  welfare  department  from  people  need- 
ing service  as  much  as  assistance  were  her  chief 
concerns.  It  was  soon  evident  that  there  could  be 
no  seven-  or  eight-hour  day,  but  the  superintendent 
was  confident  that  the  seven-hour  day  would  come. 

The  superintendent  tried,  with  surprising  results, 
talking  to  clients  in  the  waiting  room  as  a group. 
She  explained  the  situation,  assuring  clients  that  the 
staff  would  be  increased  and  home  visits  would  be 
made  and  suggested  that  those  who  were  not  in 
urgent  need  or  distress  remain  away  from  the  office 
for  at  least  a month.  They  were  told  that,  if  any 
objected  to  this  suggestion,  they  could  remain.  Only 
a few,  who  considered  themselves  in  urgent  need, 
remained.  The  clients  themselves  suggested  that 
they  would  pass  the  word  along  in  their  communi- 
ties. 

With  this  cooperation  from  the  clients,  the  next 
important  thing  was  to  get  busy  doing  something 
about  things  which  needed  to  be  done  immediately 
and  in  doing  them  to  draw  into  the  doing  other 
agencies  and  individuals,  keeping  them  informed  of 
the  situations  to  be  met  and  the  progress  being- 
made.  This  was  done  on  the  theory  that  people 
who  are  able  to  see  first-hand  the  workings  and  use- 
fulness of  case  work  have  almost  always  become  its 
supporters. 

Typical  of  this  is  the  case  of  Joe  who,  with  his 
wife  and  six  boys  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  lived 


in  an  old  leaky  barn  since  no  one  would  rent  them 
a house.  They  were  definitely  rejected  by  the  com- 
munity. Joe  ran  afoul  of  the  law  and  again  was  sen- 
tenced to  the  chain  gang  for  a short  time.  An  ADC 
grant  was  given  the  family.  Upon  Joe’s  return,  the 
living  arrangements  were  discussed  with  him  and 
he  “allowed”  that,  if  he  had  any  help,  he  could  get 
land  and  build  a log  house.  This  seemed  a good  plan 
to  the  DPW.  The  agencies  and  individuals  who 
made  it  possible  to  carry  out  the  plan  were  the  Help- 
ing Hand  Committee,  Red  Cross,  county  representa- 
tive, county  commissioners,  game  warden,  Kiwanis 
club,  neighbors,  a lumber  company,  and  the  welfare 
department.  Joe  did  a good  job  in  building  his 
house.  For  months  he  leaned  rather  heavily  on  the 
DPW,  but  gradually  assumed  more  and  more  re- 
sponsibility for  the  family,  and  for  the  last  two 
years  has  needed  no  relief  and  has  asked  only  lim- 
ited consultation  service  from  the  DPW.  He  is  a 
better  citizen  in  his  community  and  has  earned  its 
respect. 

County  welfare  board  members,  county  commis- 
sioners, and  other  individuals  were  given  definite 
things  to  do  in  connection  with  individual  cases 
which  captured  their  interest  and  which  helped  to 
promote  better  understanding  of  what  was  involved 
in  the  program.  Whenever  an  agency  or  individual 
was  better  equipped  by  contact  or  otherwise  to  han- 
dle a given  situation,  they  were  asked  to  do  so.  The 
superintendent  did  not  attempt  to  make  all  contacts 
herself. 

A study  of  the  case  load  was  made  each  month 
and  new  problems  or  recurring  problems  were  dis- 
cussed with  the  welfare  boa'rd,  county  commis- 
sioners, and  the  Helping  Hand  Committee  and  re- 
ported on  to  the  Council  of  Social  Agencies.  The 
best  interpretation  of  the  program,  in  the  rural 
community,  has  been  the  quality  of  the  case  work 
and  the  careful  explaining  to  the  client  or  any  indi- 
vidual contacted  why  things  are  done  as  they  are. 
The  famous  grape-vine  does  the  rest. 

Since  1939,  the  welfare  board  has  held  regular 
meetings  and  the  attendance  has  been  good.  The 
county  commissioners  continue  to  come  to  the  board 
meetings  and,  in  fact,  are  as  regular  in  attendance 
as  the  welfare  board  members.  Cases  calling  for 
general  relief  or  service  and  other  problems  affect- 
ing the  welfare  of  the  county  as  a whole  are  dis- 
cussed at  this  time.  The  health  officer,  seeing  the 
interest  of  the  county  commissioners  in  the  welfare 
department  and  their  apparent  lack  of  interest  in 
the  health  department,  asked  to  be  allowed  to  pre- 
sent his  report  and  problems  to  both  boards  after 
the  regular  business  of  the  welfare  board  had  been 
transacted. 

This  brought  about  better  cooperation  between 
the  health  and  welfare  departments  and  a much 
better  understanding  by  the  county  commissioners 
of  the  work  of  both  agencies.  The  county  health 
department  has  extended  its  services  to  include  all 
welfare  clients  who  are  able  to  come  to  the  health 
department  clinics.  In  addition  to  this,  the  two 
(See  DAY-TO-DAY  CASEWORK,  Page  8) 
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The  Juvenile  Court 

During  the  summer  months  meetings  sponsored 
by  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare 
were  held  for  the  one  hundred  county  superinten- 
dents of  public  welfare  throughout  the  state.  At 
these  meetings  the  superintendents  talked  about  the 
problems  that  they  felt  were  most  vital  at  this  time. 
The  juvenile  court  was  discussed  at  great  length  and 
many  of  the  questions  raised  were  in  regard  to  the 
local  welfare  offices  and  juvenile  courts.  Many  of 
the  questions  were  answered  immediately;  others 
were  left  open  for  further  discussion  and  thought. 
Some  of  the  questions  left  for  discussion  were : 

1.  Whose  responsibility  is  it  to  determine  when 
a child  is  delinquent? 

2.  Who  works  with  a delinquent  between  16 
and  18? 

3.  How  long  should  a case  worker  work  with 
a delinquent  before  referring  him  to  juvenile 
court? 

4.  What  is  the  possibility  of  bringing  parents 
into  juvenile  court  and  cases  of  domestic 
discord  which  affect  the  welfare  of  the 
child? 

5.  How  can  the  level  of  juvenile  court  proce- 
dures and  standards  be  raised? 

The  first  question  concerns  itself  with  the  meaning 
of  the  word  delinquent.  The  term  delinquent  has 
been  slowly  expanding  in  meaning  so  as  to  include 
not  only  deliberate  acts  which  would  be  punished 
if  committed  by  adults  but  also  wayward  tendencies 
of  a serious  character.  In  the  present  day  use  of  the 
term  delinquency,  it  should  refer  to  an  attitude  of 
mind  and  morals  rather  than  to  the  committing  of 
some  particular  offense.  We  find  laws  which  in- 
clude under  “delinquent”  persons  of  certain  ages 
who  are  guilty  of  such  offenses  as : violation  of  any 
law  of  the  state,  or  municipal  ordinance;  incorrigi- 
bility, association  with  immoral  persons,  visiting 
houses  of  ill  repute  or  gambling  houses  of  any  de- 
scription, wandering  aimlessly  about  the  streets  at 
night,  the  use  of  vile  and  obscene  language,  immoral 
conduct,  and  continued  absence  from  school.  The 
law  covers  every  phase  of  conduct  which  is  likely  to 
result  in  law  breaking,  and  it  can  be  used  to  exercise 
protective  control  over  the  child.  In  this  way  it  is 
possible  to  reach  him  before  he  actually  becomes  so 
wayward  that  help  is  impossible.  In  some  cases  the 
legal  meaning  of  delinquency  is  still  confined  to 
direct  violation  of  the  law.  The  more  progressive 
states  in  the  revision  of  their  juvenile  court  laws  or 
in  the  enactment  of  new  laws  are  quite  universally 
following  the  pattern  of  laws  which  will  enable 
courts  and  social  agencies  to  reach  the  individual 
before  it  is  too  late. 

In  reference  to  the  first  question — Whose  respon- 
sibility is  it  to  determine  when  a child  is  delinquent? 

— no  one  agency  should  have  this  entire  responsi- 
bility. In  most  cases  at  least  one  or  more  social 
agencies  have  had  occasion  to  work  with  the  child 
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or  family  prior  to  the  time  the  child  is  brought  be- 
fore a juvenile  court.  If  and  when  the  child  is 
brought  into  court,  the  judge  knows  that  he  should 
have  before  him  when  he  hears  the  case  the  best 
possible  study  of  the  whole  family  situation.  Ordi- 
narily he  is  willing  to  direct  the  chief  probation 
officer  to  make  a thorough  social  diagnosis,  but  he 
wants  to  be  sure  that  this  assistance  will  be  forth- 
coming. 

A social  agency  or  agencies  cooperating  in  the 
case  may  or  may  not  have  sufficient  information  to 
determine  whether  the  child  is  delinquent  or  not. 
Important  information  may  be  brought  out  at  the 
juvenile  court  hearing  which  may  throw  a new  and 
entirely  different  light  on  the  situation  either  in  the 
family  or  which  may  affect  the  child  outside  his 
home.  Juvenile  court,  social  agencies,  interested 
individuals,  the  school,  the  press,  law-enforcement 
officers,  and  other  sources  of  information  may  all 
enter  into  the  final  determination  of  whether  a child 
is  delinquent  or  not.  In  the  final  analysis,  the  only 
agency  which  has  the  authority  to  make  a decision 
is  the  juvenile  court.  It  should  and  usually  does 
make  this  decision  after  consultations  with  other 
individuals  and  agencies.  In  most  cases,  the  chief 
probation  officer  with  the  assistance  of  his  staff  is 
the  principal  agency  through  which  the  court  works 
and  from  which  it  receives  the  greatest  help. 

Who  works  with  delinquents  between  the  ages  of 
16  and  18?  When  one  attempts  to  answer  this  ques- 
tion, one  realizes  the  need  for  a change  in  the  juve- 
nile court  age  from  16  to  18.  Police  courts,  re- 
corders’ courts,  and  the  higher  courts  do  construc- 
tive work  with  the  16-18  group  that  have  never  come 
to  the  attention  of  the  juvenile  court  or  a social 
agency.  But  in  light  of  the  fact  that  a good  many 
of  the  cases  that  do  come  in  the  16-18  group  have 
been  serviced  by  juvenile  court  and  social  agencies, 
it  stands  to  reason  that  they  should  still  be  handled 
by  one  or  both  of  these  agencies.  There  is  little 
difference  between  a 15-year-old  and  a 16-year-old 
first  offender;  therefore,  this  age  group  should  be 
serviced  by  social  agencies  and  the  juvenile  court. 

How  long  should  a caseworker  work  with  a de- 
linquent before  referring  him  to  the  juvenile  court? 
It  seems  that  the  answer  to  this  question  would  be 
as  long  as  it  is  felt  by  the  agency  that  the  child  is 
being  benefited.  It  would  seem  that  as  soon  as  the 
child  is  clearly  defined  as  a delinquent  the  court  is 
the  agency  that  should  handle  the  problem.  In  cases 
where  there  is  doubt  and  the  social  agency  feels  that 
its  services  have  been  exhausted  and  there  is  doubt 
on  the  part  of  the  agency,  a conference  could  be  held 
in  which  the  social  agency,  the  judge,  and  the  proba- 
tion officer  could  discuss  the  child  and  his  problem 
and  come  to  some  decision. 

What  is  the  possibility  of  bringing  parents  into 
juvenile  court  and  cases  of  domestic  discord  which 
affect  the  welfare  of  the  child? 

Those  people  who  work  with  the  young  people  and 
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families  in  trouble  need  to  understand  the  functions 
of  each  social  agency  in  a community  to  which  the 
child  may  be  referred  for  study  and  aid.  The  juve- 
nile court  judge  insists  that  referrals  be  based  on  a 
clear  understanding  of  the  functions  of  the  court  and 
its  relation  to  other  social  agencies.  Some  juvenile 
courts  have  too  many  cases  “dumped  into  their  laps” 
so  to  speak.  Families  grossly  and  wilfully  neglecting 
their  children  should  be  brought  into  court;  so 
should  boys  and  girls  who  have  been  delinquent. 
Court  action  in  these  instances  is  necessary. 

The  juvenile  court  in  North  Carolina  is  ordinarily 
regarded  as  a court  dealing  with  juvenile  offenders. 
The  principal  functions  of  the  court  are  investiga- 
tion, detention  of  children,  placement  of  children 
either  private  or  institutional,  private  hearings, 
commitment,  and  probationary  oversight.  The 
theory  of  the  juvenile  court  could  not  long  exist 
without  developing  preventive  methods.  The  court, 
therefore,  tends  to  become  a constructive  force  in 
the  community  by  cooperating  with  other  agencies 
to  improve  the  moral  and  social  environment  of  the 
child.  If  this  is  true,  its  greatest  function  should  be 
the  rehabilitation  of  the  family.  The  increasing 
cooperation  with  attendance  officers,  physicians, 
mental  hygiene  clinics,  and  all  social  agencies  is 
evidence  that  the  juvenile  court  is  constantly  con- 
sidering the  social  and  economic  situation  in  the 
home. 

There  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why  the  juvenile 
court  should  be  a branch  of  the  criminal  court; 
therefore,  it  should  expand  its  functions  so  as  to 
include  the  disposition  of  every  variety  of  case  in- 
volving the  child — delinquent,  neglected,  dependent, 
and  cruelty  cases.  We  know  that  the  problems  af- 
fecting children  are  closely  interwoven;  therefore, 
all  social  agencies,  including  the  juvenile  court,  are 
working  for  the  upbuilding  and  integrity  of  the 
home.  We  have  become  accustomed  to  thinking  that 
the  area  of  domestic  relations  covers  every  phase 
of  the  delinquent,  dependent,  and  neglected  child’s 
problem.  It  seems  wise,  therefore,  that  the  juvenile 
court  in  North  Carolina  should  expand  its  sphere  of 
operation. 

The  last  question : How  can  the  level  of  j uvenile 
court  procedures  and  standards  be  raised?  The  im- 
mediate services  of  a juvenile  court  are  vital  and 
important,  but  its  most  important  work  lies  in  the 
fact  that  it  projects  a picture  of  the  wastage  of 
human  material,  brought  about  by  the  industrialism 
and  commercialism  of  our  modern  civilization,  for 
the  public  to  observe.  This  picture  presents  a path- 
etic figure  of  a child  in  juvenile  court.  The  more 
vividly  this  picture  is  presented  to  the  public,  the 
better  the  man  on  the  street  is  able  to  understand 
and  appreciate  the  function  of  the  court.  With  a 
full  appreciation  and  understanding  of  the  function 
of  the  juvenile  court  and  its  relation  to  and  coopera- 
tion with  other  social  agencies,  the  public  will  de- 
mand that  it  be  brought  up  to  its  proper  level  and 
will  support  any  effort  to  help  organize  the  court 
so  that  it  may  be  in  a position  to  deal  not  only  with 


the  child  himself  but  to  reach  out  and  deal  with  and 
do  something  about  factors  and  circumstances  con- 
tributing to  delinquency.  Failure  to  interpret  its 
work  in  terms  of  preventive  measures  is  what  has 
led  to  the  increase  of  remedial  agencies  and  insti- 
tutions. The  tremendous  financial  burden  of  sup- 
porting these  institutions  and  their  continual  call 
for  more  funds  are  gradually  making  the  public 
realize  that  expenditures  for  such  things  have 
reached  the  point  where  there  is  little  return  on  the 
investment. 

People  are  looking  for  ways  in  which  to  spend 
public  money  more  effectively  and  constructively ; in 
other  words,  where  it  will  produce  greater  returns. 
The  work  of  the  juvenile  court  and  probation  officers 
and  other  public  agencies  must  be  interpreted  not 
only  in  terms  of  prohibitive  laws  and  restrictive 
measures  but  in  terms  of  opportunity. 

In  this  article  an  effort  has  been  made  to  clarify 
the  questions  which  the  county  welfare  superin- 
tendents have  shown  needed  further  consideration. 
It  is  hoped  that  it  will  encourage  and  provoke 
thought  on  the  part  of  those  persons  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  welfare  of  the  children  of  North  Caro- 
lina. 

• 

REPORT  DEDICATED  TO  MRS.  BOST 


The  1942-44  biennial  report  of  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare  to  the 
Governor  and  the  General  Assembly  is  dedicat- 
ed by  the  Board  to  Mrs.  W.  T.  Bost,  Commis- 
sioner of  Public  Welfare  in  North  Carolina  for 
a little  more  than  14  years. 

Mrs.  Bost  resigned  in  April  1944  after  com- 
pleting 14  years  of  service,  but  at  the  request 
of  the  Board  continued  to  head  the  work  of  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Welfare  until  the 
first  of  June  when  the  new  commissioner,  Dr. 
Ellen  Winston,  could  relinquish  her  duties  on 
the  staff  at  Meredith  College. 

The  dedication  reads  as  follows : 

“In  grateful  recogition  of  her  years  of  service 
to  the  cause  of  public  welfare  in  North  Carolina 
and  in  appreciation  of  the  efforts  she  so  untir- 
ingly gave  toward  the  betterment  of  the  life  of 
the  less  fortunate  citizens  of  the  state,  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare  dedi- 
cates this  volume  to 

MRS.  W.  T.  BOST 

who  served  as  North  Carolina’s  third  commis- 
sioner of  public  welfare  from  the  time  of  her 
appointment  by  the  board  on  April  1,  1930,  until 
her  retirement  on  May  30,  1944.” 
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PROPER  CARE  OF  CHILDREN  MAKES 
COORDINATION  NECESSARY  BETWEEN 
INSTITUTIONAL  AND  LOCAL  SERVICE 

By  Daisy  S.  Young 
Supervisor  of  Children’s  Institutions 


(Paper  presented  at  the  Southern  Regional  Conference  of  the 
Child  Welfare  League  of  America,  Raleigh,  November  19^4) 

In  considering  casework  with  families  of  children 
in  foster  care  with  emphasis  on  the  need  for  encour- 
aging continuing  parental  responsibility,  coordina- 
tion and  integration  of  Institutional  and  Local 
Services.  According  to  the  dictionary  coordination 
is  “harmonious  adjustment  of  functioning”  and 
integration  is  defined  as  “the  act  of  uniting  or  be- 
coming united  so  as  to  form  a complete  or  perfect 
whole.”  What  is  the  complete  or  perfect  whole 
which  we  are  attempting  to  form?  It  is  a service  to 
children  and  their  families  which  will  protect  and 
enrich  individual  growth  and  family  ties.  These 
services  which  we  are  attempting  to  coordinate  are 
those  given  by  the  child-caring  institution  and  the 
local  child-placing  agency. 

In  too  many  instances  the  institution,  pioneer  in 
organized  social  services  for  children,  has  operated 
in  a realm  all  its  own  without  any  real  coordination 
with  or  cooperation  with  or  from  other  agencies  of- 
fering foster  care.  This  is  partly  the  fault,  if  fault 
can  be  placed,  of  the  institution  and  partly  the  fault 
of  the  other  agencies.  It  is  a deterring  factor  in 
offering  good  service  to  children  and  their  families 
and  contrary  to  good  social  planning. 

The  first  consideration  to  be  given  in  looking  to- 
ward coordination  is  the  necessity  for  each  indi- 
vidual agency  (public  and  private,  institution  and 
child-caring  agency)  to  give  its  own  program  a 
sound  evaluation  in  the  light  of  needs  of  children 
and  their  families  and  in  relation  to  which  of  these 
needs  it  believes  it  is  meeting.  Self-analysis  must 
also  include  an  evaluation  of  the  methods  employed 
in  rendering  the  service  which  the  agency  includes  as 
its  function.  Since  needs,  facilities  for  meeting- 
needs,  and  methods  of  meeting  needs  change,  the 
analysis  must  be  a continuous  process. 

Look  at  the  institutions  caring  for  dependent  chil- 
dren. The  definition  of  dependency  has  changed. 
The  demands  on  these  agencies  for  meeting  varying 
needs  of  children  and  their  families  have  certainly 
been  in  a constant  state  of  change.  Institutions 
first  admitted  only  orphaned  children.  Later  the 
half-orphan  and  then  the  child  from  a broken  home 
were  admitted.  Most  institutions  now  do  not  close 
their  doors  to  the  illegitimate  child.  In  recent  years 
institutions  have  taken  children  for  whom  board 
payments,  sometimes  even  by  parents,  are  made.  A 
shorter  time  is  and  should  be  spent  in  institutions 
by  children.  Prior  to  the  war  the  institution  had 
found  its  place  in  foster  home  care  of  children  and 
in  financial  help  to  children  in  their  own  homes. 
Since  the  present  emergency  the  institution  is  being 
asked  to  take  children  with  even  more  varying 


needs.  For  instance,  day  care  has  been  suggested 
as  a possible  service  which  institutions  might  render 
and.  some  institutions  have  incorporated  this  service 
into  their  programs.  These  changes  in  function 
have  been  due  to  the  changing  needs  of  children  and 
their  families  and  to  a keener  awareness  of  these 
needs. 

In  the  self-evaluation  which  an  institution  gives 
its  program  these  changes  must  be  considered  not 
only  in  relation  to  the  needs  for  such  services  in  the 
community  in  which  it  is  located  but  also  in  relation 
to  the  possibility  of  cooperating  with  and  being  an 
integral  part  of  the  total  community  plan  for  meet- 
ing these  needs.  In  a great  many  instances  the 
institution  serves  a large  area  and  this  makes  its 
problem  of  evaluation  in  terms  of  coordination  even 
greater. 

The  local  agency  also  has  responsibility  for  evalu- 
ating its  service  and  the  methods  employed  in  ren- 
dering that  service.  It  must  evaluate  its  wise  use 
of  other  facilities.  It  cannot  alone,  no  more  than 
can  the  institution,  meet  all  needs  of  children  and 
their  families. 

Self-evaluation  is  not  enough.  It  must  go  further 
to  include  joint  planning.  The  need  for  each  agency 
rendering  foster  care  to  children  to  participate  in 
this  planning  is  imperative  if  coordination  of  serv- 
ices is  to  be  attained.  Planning  together  is  the  only 
way  in  which  each  agency  can  know  what  the  pro- 
gram of  the  other  is  and  how  the  two  can  be  coordi- 
nated. The  facilities  for  service  to  children  in  foster 
care  in  different  communities  will  vary  and  in  every 
community  will  change.  For  this  reason,  community 
planning  by  all  agencies  must  also  be  a continuous 
process. 

Through  community  planning  the  next  step  to- 
ward attaining  coordination  of  services  may  be 
realized.  This  is  the  necessity  for  each  agency  to 
have  a thorough  knowledge,  understanding,  and 
acceptance  of  the  program  and  functioning  of  the 
other.  By  way  of  explanation  of  why  the  word 
acceptance  appears  in  the  preceding  sentence,  this 
suggestion  of  lack  of  acceptance  as  observed  on  the 
part  of  both  institution  and  local  services  is  offered. 
It  does  not  exist  in  all  instances  but  is  known  to  be 
present  occasionally.  Since  the  development  of  fos- 
ter home  care  for  children,  some  persons  have  as- 
sumed that  this  is  the  answer  for  all  children  in 
need  of  foster  care,  that  there  is  no  longer  a need 
for  the  institution.  These  persons  maintain  that 
institutional  care  is  bad  for  all  children.  On  the 
other  hand  there  are  some  persons  who  still  believe 
that  there  is  no  place  for  the  foster  home  in  a child 
welfare  service  program.  These  persons  maintain 
that  foster  home  care  gives  the  child  no  security, 
that  if  is  necessary  for  repeated  changes  in  foster 
homes  to  be  made,  and  that  the  child  will  finally  end 
up  in  the  institution  anyway.  We  all  know  that 
both  points  of  view  have  been  proved  wrong.  There 
is  a definite  place  for  each  type  of  service  and  in 
certain  individual  cases  a need  for  one  type  to  pre- 
cede the  other. 

Thus  far  we  have  considered  generically  the  co- 
ordination of  institution  and  local  services.  Let  us 
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now  consider  through  a case  situation  a few  specific 
points  related  to  coordination  of  services  in  case 
work  with  families  of  children  in  foster  care. 

It  is  assumed  that  each  agency  agrees  that  case- 
work service  is  essential  to  good  functioning  and 
that  whatever  plan  is  made  for  a child  must  be  made 
through  consideration  of  his  specific  and  particular 
needs  and  the  facilities  available  for  meeting  them. 
The  need  for  a close  working  relationship  between 
the  institutional  worker  and  the  local  worker  is  im- 
perative to  insure  good  results  from  casework 
service. 

Take  for  example  two  half-orphan  children  with 
whom,  as  members  of  a family  group,  a local  agency 
had  worked  over  a period  of  time  in  an  effort  to 
preserve  the  family  unit.  The  local  agency,  with  the 
father,  finally  realized  that  the  children  needed  sub- 
stitute care.  After  studying  the  children’s  needs  in 
relation  to  the  kind  of  substitute  care  they  should 
have  it  was  determined  that  they  should  be  referred 
to  an  institution.  The  local  agency  recognizing  that 
the  institution  decided  upon  preferred  not  to  take 
children  of  their  age  made  the  referral  because  it 
felt  there  were  certain  values  to  be  had  through 
placement  in  this  particular  institution. 

Following  the  referral  the  institution  recognized 
that  these  children  were  likely  prospects  for  admis- 
sion. Request  for  full  social  data  from  the  local 
agency  was  made. 

Through  mutual  evaluation  of  the  needs  of  the 
children  and  the  facilities  of  the  institution  to  meet 
these  needs  the  institutional  worker  and  the  local 
worker  agreed  that  the  institutional  worker  would 
recommend  that  the  children  be  admitted.  It  was 
agreed  that  the  local  agency  would  continue  working 
with  the  family  in  an  effort  to  encourage  continuing 
interest  and  responsibility.  The  institution  was  one 
which  encouraged  visits  and  correspondence  to  help 
the  children  maintain  family  relationship.  It  is 
worth  noting  also  that  the  institution  was  one  which 
did  not  require  release  of  the  children  by  the  parent, 
thereby  making  it  possible  to  encourage  the  contin- 
uance of  parental  responsibility.  It  also  accepted 
payment  from  parents. 

Preparation  for  the  admission  of  the  children  to 
the  institution  was  begun  by  the  local  worker.  Later 
a planned  visit  with  the  institutional  worker  was 
made  for  the  purpose  of  acquainting  the  children 
and  the  father  with  the  institution  and  making  the 
transfer  to  the  institution  easier  for  them.  The 
same  institutional  worker  was  at  the  institution  to 
greet  the  children  upon  their  arrival. 

Throughout  the  duration  of  care  the  two  agencies 
worked  together  toward  preserving  family  ties  and 
planning  for  the  future  of  the  children. 

The  points  essential  in  attaining  coordination  and 
integration  of  services  discussed  above  may  be  sum- 
marized as  follows: 

1.  Self-evaluation  by  each  agency  in  relation  to 
needs  to  be  met  and  those  which  can  be  met  in 
its  program. 


2.  Community  planning  to  see  that  all  needs  are 
being  met. 

3.  Thorough  knowledge,  understanding  and  ac- 
ceptance of  the  program  and  functioning  of 
each  agency  by  all  others  in  the  community. 

4.  The  necessity  for  good  case  work  service  to 
insure  adequate  service  for  children  and  their 
families. 

5.  A close  working  relationship  between  agencies. 

• 

CLINE 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 

I believe  I have  answered  this  in  my  discussion  of 
question  No.  1.  As  I see  it,  no  probation  officer,  or 
social  worker  has  a right  to  brand  any  child  a de- 
linquent in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  The  court 
may  do  this  after  hearing  the  report  of  the  probation 
officer  or  social  worker.  In  our  court  we  stress  at 
all  times  the  true  fact  that  the  probation  officer  or 
social  worker  is  the  child’s  friend,  and  that  declaring 
the  child  delinquent  should  be  a minor  thought  in 
the  mind  of  the  worker.  When  it  is  necessary  to 
declare  any  child  a delinquent,  the  court  is  advised 
regarding  the  whole  situation  and  an  official  order 
is  entered. 

4.  What  is  the  possibility  of  bringing  parents 
into  court  in  case  of  domestic  discord  which  is  af- 
fecting the  welfare  of  the  child? 

Such  matters  can  only  be  handled  where  there  are 
joint  juvenile  and  domestic  relations  courts.  How- 
ever, the  North  Carolina  law  provides  for  the  trial 
and  punishment  of  parents  who  contribute  to  the 
delinquency  of  their  children,  but  most  adult  courts, 
before  entering  a conviction  in  such  cases,  require 
evidence  that  the  children  have  been  declared  delin- 
quent by  the  juvenile  court.  Thus,  it  seems  we  have 
“the  cart  before  the  horse,”  or  we  are  “closing  the 
stable  door  after  the  horse  is  gone.”  We  definitely 
need  legislation  to  give  the  juvenile  court  judge  au- 
thority over  the  acts  of  parents  or  others  who  wil- 
fully contribute  to  the  delinquency  of  children. 

5.  How  can  the  level  of  juvenile  court  procedures 
and  standards  be  raised? 

First,  no  person  has  any  right  to  serve  as  judge  of 
a juvenile  court  who  does  not  put  the  welfare  of  the 
child  high  above  everything  else.  Second,  well- 
trained,  understanding  probation  officers,  are  a 
“must”  in  any  well-organized  juvenile  court.  Also, 
the  judge  can  easily  raise  to  a high  level  the  stand- 
ard of  his  court  by  emphasizing  dignity  in  proce- 
dure, and  efficiency  on  the  part  of  the  staff.  Officers, 
parents,  and  visitors  will  respect  the  court  if  it  is 
conducted  in  a manner  becoming  any  group  that 
deals  with  unfortunate  children.  Of  course,  we 
stress  informality  in  procedure,  but  this  can  be  car- 
ried to  a point  where  the  participants  will  lose  re- 
spect for  the  court.  Enough  formality  to  make  the 
court  worthy  of  respect  is  necessary,  but  at  no  time 
should  we  cramp  the  position  of  the  child  and  his 
parents  by  being  too  formal. 
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RECENT  STAFF  CHANGES 

Additions: — Charles  Raner  Edwards,  war 
emergency  case  work  aide,  Ashe  county;  Claudia  M. 
Edwards,  casework  assistant,  Edgecombe ; Margaret 
H.  Kirk,  war  emergency  casework  aide,  Cleveland. 

Resignations  : — Mrs.  Hattie  C.  Carter,  child  wel- 
fare case  consultant,  State  Staff ; Isla  Gorham,  case- 
work aide,  Edgecombe;  Charlotte  Matthews,  case- 
worker, Rockingham;  Nell  Mills,  caseworker,  Ire- 
dell; Nelle  Rousseau,  casework  aide,  Wilkes. 

Mrs.  Thelma  M.  Charles,  superintendent  of  public 
welfare  in  Pamlico  county,  and  Norma  Spence,  act- 
ing superintendent  in  Henderson  county,  have  re- 
signed. 

Mrs.  Corajean  Thetford  Barrett  resigned  as  super- 
intendent of  public  welfare  in  Graham  county 
January  1,  1945. 

Mrs.  Bessie  Lee  Hatcher  has  been  employed  as  a 
war  emergency  casework  aide  in  Wayne  county. 
Buncombe’s  new  casework  assistant  is  Billie  Ropp 
Walker.  Charlotte  Hodges,  casework  supervisor, 
has  transferred  from  Cumberland  to  Alamance 
county.  Norma  Spence,  formerly  acting  superinten- 
dent in  Henderson  county,  has  been  appointed  a 
caseworker  with  the  Burke  county  department. 

The  following  have  been  reinstated  as  casework- 
ers: Mrs.  James  Ashby,  Surry  county;  Gertrude  K. 
Hobbs,  Guilford;  and  Mrs.  Mary  S.  Southerland, 
Forsyth. 

Leave  of  absence  has  been  granted  Alvin  Von 
Kennedy  of  the  Mecklenburg  staff  who  entered  the 
Navy  January  8,  and  to  Betty  Lee  Andrews  of  the 
Lincoln  county  staff  who  has  had  infantile  paralysis 
since  last  October. 

Mrs.  Dorothea  B.  Tucker  has  been  named  case- 
work supervisor  in  Durham  county.  Mrs.  Charlotte 
R.  Harding  has  been  employed  as  war  emergency 
casework  aide  in  Lincoln  county.  Mrs.  Rosella  M. 
McLain  has  been  named  casework  assistant  in  Cald- 
well county. 

Isla  Gorham  has  resigned  as  casework  aide  in 
Edgecombe  county. 


CREWS 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 

not  the  child  is  delinquent,  but  rather  as  information 
to  assist  the  court  in  deciding  what  should  be  done 
with  the  child  if  it  should  be  declared  a delinquent. 

Great  care  should  be  exercised  by  those  in  au- 
thority in  the  appointment  of  a juvenile  court  judge. 
He  should  be  an  experienced  lawyer,  of  good  char- 
acter, and  be  in  a position  to  give  the  work  a great 
deal  of  his  time  and  thought.  His  work  is  impor- 
tant, but  the  manner  in  which  he  does  it  is  more 
important,  for  in  the  trial  of  cases  before  him  he 
may  help  shape  the  destinies  and  future  welfare  of 

many  young  American  citizens. 

— 

DAY-TO-DAY  CASEWORK 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 

departments  share  in  the  responsibility  for  seeing 
that  transportation  is  provided  for  clients  to  clinics 
outside  the  county  as  well  as  to  and  from  the  local 
hospital. 

The  commissioners  have  provided  more  adequate 
office  space  and,  when  the  case  load  in  the  county 
decreased  to  the  point  where  the  superintendent 
thought  they  migh  wish  to  release  the  caseworker, 
the  county  commissioners  as  well  as  the  welfare 
board,  insisted  that  the  caseworker  be  retained  in 
order  that  the  department  be  able  to  render  more 
services  to  clients.  The  commissioners  have  pro- 
vided more  adequate  aid  for  general  relief  clients 
and  are  accepting  their  responsibility  for  long-time 
cases  which  were  formerly  helped  from  private 
funds.  They  have  closed  the  county  home.  The 
private  agencies  are  now  clearing  their  cases  with 
the  welfare  department. 

The  minutes  of  the  Helping  Hand  Committee  show 
that  less  of  their  money  is  being  spent  on  the  “dole” 
basis  and  more  is  being  spent  constructively.  All 
this  is  a great  change  from  the  situation  as  it  was 
in  1939.  The  change  did  not  come  overnight,  but  is 
the  result,  primarily,  of  case  work  on  a day-to-day 
basis. 


THE  1945  MEETING  OF  THE  NORTH 
CAROLINA  CONFERENCE  FOR  SOCIAL 
SERVICE  HAS  BEEN  CALLED  OFF  IN 
ACCORDANCE  WITH  REQUESTS  OF 
THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  TO  ELIM- 
INATE AS  MANY  CONVENTIONS  AS 
POSSIBLE  BECAUSE  OF  TRAVEL  DIFFI- 
CULTIES. 

THE  SESSIONS  WERE  TO  HAVE  BEEN 
HELD  IN  WINSTON-SALEM  IN  APRIL. 
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1945  General  Assembly  Provides  Legal 
Basis  For  Many  Forward  Welfare  Steps 


North  Carolina  no  longer  stands  alone  among  the 
states  in  having  a connotation  of  charity  in  the  offi- 
cial designation  of  its  state  social  welfare  agency. 
The  1945  General  Assembly  changed  the  official  des- 
ignation to  “State  Board  of  Public  Welfare”,  thus 
giving  the  state  administrative  set-up  its  third  name 
in  77  years  of  existence. 

Following  the  War  Between  the  States  the  State 
Constitution  called  for  setting  up  a “Board  of  Public 
Charities”  which  operated  under  that  designation 
until  its  reorganization  and  the  entering  upon  its 
period  of  growth  and  expansion  in  1917.  In  that  year 
it  became  the  “State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public 
Welfare”,  remaining  so  through  the  even  greater  ex- 
pansion of  the  social  security  programs  until  the 
present  change  in  the  statutes. 

A new  power  and  duty  was  added  to  the  State 
Board’s  responsibilities  with  the  enactment  of  legis- 
lation authorizing  it  to  inspect  and  license  boarding 
homes,  rest  homes  and  convalescent  homes  for  aged 
and  physically  and  mentally  infirm  persons  not  relat- 
ed by  blood  or  marriage  to  the  applicant  for  license, 
if  a charge  is  made  for  such  care.  These  aged  or 
infirm  persons  must  be  supported  in  whole  or  in  part 
by  public  welfare  funds  or  must  receive  service  from 
the  county  welfare  department.  Commercial  hotels, 
regular  boarding  houses  furnishing  rooms  and  meals 
to  the  general  public,  and  institutions  operated  by 
any  unit  of  government  are  not  included  in  the  act. 

This  is  in  line  with  modern  social  work  practice  in 
many  other  states  of  the  nation  and  the  act  was  pat- 
terned after  similar  legislation  in  the  more  progres- 
sive northern  and  eastern  states. 

County  Board  Appointees 

The  1941  modifications  in  the  method  of  naming 
members  to  county  boards  of  public  welfare  would 
result  this  year  in  two  experienced  members  going 
off  the  boards,  thus  preventing  overlapping  terms 
among  the  three  members.  Hence  new  legislation 
was  introduced  and  passed  to  provide  for  overlapping 
terms  beginning  with  the  new  appointments  effective 
April  1.  Method  of  appointment  of  the  members  was 
not  changed,  with  the  State  Board  continuing  to 
name  one  member,  the  county  commissioners  naming 
another,  who  could  be  one  of  their  own  body,  and 
these  two  selecting  the  third  member.  In  event  of 
disagreement  on  the  third  appointee,  the  resident 


Superior  Court  judge  of  the  district  still  is  empower- 
ed to  make  the  appointment.  The  board  chooses  its 
own  chairman. 

PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE  CHANGES 

The  state’s  public  assistance  law  was  brought  more 
in  line  with  the  Social  Security  Act  through  numer- 
ous changes  deleting  unnecessary  requirements  such 
as  the  verification  of  citizenship  for  the  aged  and 
determining  what  is  a “safe  and  proper  home”  for 
children.  With  North  Carolina’s  population  almost 
one  hundred  percent  native-born,  the  time  spent  by 
county  welfare  staffs  in  carrying  through  this  veri- 
fication on  applications  could  well  be  spent  in  other 
work.  So,  too,  with  the  determination  of  what  is  a 
safe  and  proper  home — it  being  clearly  evident  that 
if  the  home  in  which  children  for  whom  application 
for  aid  is  filed  is  not  a proper  home,  the  logical  pro- 
cedure is  to  remove  the  children  from  the  home.  Also 
deleted  is  the  necessity  of  apprehending  a deserting 
parent  before  establishing  eligibility  of  children. 

The  maximum  amount  payable  in  grants  to  needy 
aged  was  raised  from  $30  to  $40  which  is  the  maxi- 
mum in  which  the  federal  government  participates. 
In  the  case  of  dependent  children  grants  the  law  was 
amended  to  set  the  maximum  amount  paid  for  each 
child  as  not  in  excess  of  the  amount  which  will  be 
matched  by  national  funds.  The  provision  in  the 
state  law  requiring  a child  to  be  in  school  between 
the  ages  of  16  and  18  was  eliminated.  Both  these 
latter  two  changes  still  remain  to  be  made  in  the  fed- 
eral law,  however,  but  if  such  changes  are  made  any 
time  within  the  next  two  years  payments  can  be 
made  accordingly  under  the  North  Carolina  law. 
While  the  national  government  is  considering  elimi- 
nating the  school  attendance  requirement  and  also  is 
considering  raising  the  amount  in  which  the  federal 
government  will  participate,  North  Carolina  is  pre- 
pared in  advance  to  operate  under  the  new  plan. 

County  funds  may  be  shifted  between  the  old  age 
assistance  and  the  aid  to  dependent  children  budgets 
with  the  approval  of  the  State  Board  of  Allotments 
and  Appeal. 

When  recipients  of  needy  aged  fund  checks  die  on 
or  after  the  first  day  of  the  month  for  which  the 
check  was  issued  without  having  endorsed  the  check, 
the  endorsement  by  the  clerk  of  court  of  the  county 
in  which  they  lived  will  be  sufficient  to  enable  the 
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amount  of  the  check  to  be  paid  to  the  surviving 
spouse  or  to  the  undertaker  for  funeral  expenses. 

The  revision  relating  to  administrative  expenses 
simplified  procedures.  No  longer  will  the  State  Board 
of  Allotments  and  Appeal  attempt  to  estimate  the 
amount  required  in  each  county  for  administering 
the  needy  aged  and  dependent  children  programs. 
Instead  the  board  will  give  consideration  to  the  cost 
of  administering  the  whole  public  welfare  program, 
of  which  these  two  categories  are  only  a part,  and 
notify  the  county  of  the  estimated  amount  of  federal 
and  state  funds  available  for  administration.  After 
deducting  the  amount  to  be  paid  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, the  state  may  pay  up  to  one-half  the  bal- 
ance of  the  administrative  budget  with  the  remainder 
being  paid  from  county  funds,  the  commissioners 
being  empowered  to  levy  taxes  to  produce  the  neces- 
sary amount. 

Increased  Funds 

The  appropriations  committee  granted  increased 
funds  for  aid  to  dependent  children  $55,000  yearly 
above  the  original  allotment,  or  a total  of  $580,000 
for  each  of  the  next  two  years.  This  will  enable 
higher  grants  for  this  category  which  long  has  been 
far  too  low.  An  increase  of  $200,000  in  funds  for 
the  needy  aged  was  recommended  by  the  advisory 
budget  commission  and  granted  by  the  General  As- 
sembly. 

Boards  of  county  commissioners  were  given  author- 
ity to  levy  special  taxes  not  in  excess  of  five  cents  for 
care  of  indigents  not  eligible  for  other  funds,  thus 
in  effect  setting  a maximum  of  ten  cents  for  this  pur- 
pose when  other  special  authorizations  are  included. 
Many  counties  asked  for,  and  received,  special  limit 
maximums  of  as  high  as,  in  some  cases,  15  cents  for 
poor  relief. 

Restrictions  on  residence  requirements  were  re- 
moved to  the  extent  that  persons  eligible  for  assist- 
ance will  not  have  to  be  returned  to  the  county  of 
residence  but  may  receive  funds  where  living  regard- 
less of  the  length  of  time  they  have  been  there 

CHANGES  IN  MENTAL  HEALTH  LAWS 

After  years  of  effort  and  study  North  Carolina 
laws  dealing  with  mental  institutions  and  with  those 
suffering  from  mental  disease  have  been  modernized 


and  humanized.  For  many  years  the  American  Psy- 
chiatric Association  and  the  National  Committee  for 
Mental  Hygiene,  as  well  as  the  commission  appointed 
by  Governor  Ehringhaus  in  1936  to  study  mental 
health  in  North  Carolina,  recommended  changes.  It 
was  pointed  out  that  the  former  laws  were  antiquat- 
ed and  unfair  to  the  citizens  affected  and  even  to  the 
state  itself. 

The  modernizations  embodied  in  the  1945  legisla- 
tion were  the  result  of  continuous  and  intensive  study 
covering  a considerable  period  of  time.  Current  psy- 
chiatric terminology  has  been  substituted  for  the 
antiquated,  outmoded  terms  placed  in  the  statutes 
75  years  ago.  The  terms  “mental  disorder,”  “mental 
disease,”  and  “mental  illness”  are  now  used  for  the 
older  terms  of  “lunatic”  and  “insane,”  while  the  term 
“mental  defective”  has  been  substituted  for  “idiot.” 
North  Carolina  was  one  of  the  few  remaining  states 
using  these  outmoded  designations  of  mental  illness 
or  defect. 

Formerly  it  was  necessary  to  return  to  the  county 
of  residence  any  inebriate  living  in  a state  hospital 
before  committing  him  again  because  of  mental  dis- 
order. The  new  law  makes  it  possible  to  retain  the 
inebriate  at  the  hospital  without  sending  him  back  to 
the  county  of  residence,  thus  insuring  a maximum 
of  safety  both  to  the  individual  and  to  the  commun- 
ity. 

While  under  the  old  laws  there  were  many  loop- 
holes, now  better  protection  is  given  all  individuals 
who  might  have  anything  to  do  with  care  and  man- 
agement of  a patient  suffering  from  mental  disease. 
When  a patient  escapes  from  either  a state  or  a pri- 
vate mental  hospital,  notification  is  send  immediately 
to  the  sheriff  and  clerk  of  court  of  the  home  county 
as  well  as  to  the  committing  physicians.  When  an 
unusually  dangerous  person  is  admitted  it  is  not  pos- 
sible now  to  discharge  him  without  the  approval  of 
the  commissioner  of  mental  health  and  of  the  Hos- 
pitals Board  of  Control. 

Simplified  Commitment  Procedure 

The  former  cumbersome  procedure  of  committing 
patients  to  state  institutions  has  now  been  shelved 
for  a more  progressive  system.  It  is  now  possible 
for  two  qualified  physicians  to  examine  the  patient 
and  recommend  that  he  be  committed,  whereupon 
the  clerk  of  court,  without  having  to  examine  the 
patient  himself,  orders  that  the  patient  be  committed 
for  a 30-day  period  of  observation.  At  the  end  of 
that  time  the  patient  is  either  finally  committed,  is 
discharged,  or  may  be  kept  for  a second  period  of  30 
days  for  further  observation.  Under  the  30-day  ob- 
servation provision  many  individuals  with  mental 
disorder  will  recover  within  that  time  so  that  names 
would  not  appear  in  court  records  as  having  been 
permanently  committed.  Sponsors  of  this  legislation 
believe  the  new  law  will  encourage  many  patients  to 
seek  treatment  in  mental  institutions. 

For  years  North  Carolina  has  been  criticized  for 
keeping  patients  with  mental  disorders  in  its  county 
jails.  A recent  survey  by  the  State  Board  of  Public 
Welfare  showed  80  to  100  mentally  ill  persons  in 
county  jails  each  month.  The  revised  law  makes  it 
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possible  for  one  physician  or  the  clerk  of  the  court 
to  commit  to  a state,  county,  or  private  hospital  for 
a period  of  10  days  a case  of  violent  or  sudden  mental 
disorder  and  thus  eliminates  the  necessity  for  confin- 
ing them  in  the  county  jail  because  of  lack  of  ade- 
quate facilities  for  confining  them  otherwise. 

Voluntary  commitment  by  the  patient  himself  is 
a common  practice  in  other  states  but  has  not  been 
extensive  in  North  Carolina  because  the  former  laws 
were  unfair  to  the  patient.  Formerly  a person  volun- 
tarily committing  himself  could  be  kept  in  the  hos- 
pital for  life  in  the  discretion  of  the  superintendent 
and  the  board  of  directors.  Now  he  may  leave  the 
institution  10  days  after  notifying  the  superintendent 
of  his  intention  to  do  so  and,  to  be  permanently  com- 
mitted, the  procedure  used  for  involuntary  commit- 
ment must  be  followed  including  the  testimony  of 
two  examining  physicians. 

Interstate  Transfer  Simplified 

Mentally  ill  residents  of  other  states  formerly  were 
denied  the  opportunity  of  treatment  in  North  Caro- 
lina state  hospitals  and  had  to  remain  confined  in 
county  jails  until  they  could  be  transferred  to  their 
own  states.  Now  they  may  be  received  by  the  North 
Carolina  institutions  until  such  time  as  the  transfer 
can  be  made.  Similarly  the  old  procedure  of  trans- 
ferring North  Carolina  citizens  from  other  states  to 
institutions  here  was  difficult.  These  mentally  ill 
patients  had  to  be  brought  back  to  their  home  coun- 
ties— no  matter  how  distant  from  the  proper  North 
Carolina  hospital — and  languish  in  jail  until  a place 
could  be  found  for  them  in  the  institution.  Now  they 
may  be  returned  from  a mental  institution  in  another 
state  directly  to  one  of  the  North  Carolina  institu- 
tions. 

Where  the  mental  health  situation  in  North  Caro- 
lina formerly  was  confused  because  many  agencies 
participated  without  central  direction,  the  newly 
established  Mental  Health  Council  will  be  charged 
with  considering  ways  and  means  to  promote  mental 
health  and  to  study  needs  for  new  legislation  in  that 
field. 

Other  modernizations  in  the  new  law  provide  for 
an  escort  for  female  patients  being  transferred  to 
mental  institutions  and  also  make  it  possible  for  a 
relative  of  a prospective  patient  to  withdraw  the  peti- 
tion for  commitment  if  he  decides  the  patient  should 
not  be  confined. 

THE  MEDICAL  CARE  PROGRAM 

The  1945  Assembly  took  the  initial  step  in  provid- 
ing a state-wide  program  of  medical  care  and  facili- 
ties for  the  indigent  recommended  by  a commission 
appointed  by  Governor  Broughton  in  1943.  While 
the  first  statutes  setting  up  this  program  were  not  as 
inclusive  as  the  original  recommendations  of  the  com- 
mission, it  represents  the  beginning  of  state-support- 
ed health  facilities  for  its  citizens. 

Under  this  law,  with  an  initial  appropriation  for 
the  first  year  of  the  biennium  of  $500,000,  the  state 
will  provide  one  dollar  of  the  cost  of  daily  care  of 
indigent  patients  in  hospitals  approved  by  the  com- 


mission. The  Duke  Foundation,  with  a similar  pay- 
ment, leaves  the  balance  of  the  hospitalization  cost 
to  the  individual  or  to  the  county.  This  in  all  prob- 
ability will  be  one  dollar  a day  since  it  is  generally 
considered  that  care  of  indigent  patients  amounts  to 
about  $3.00  daily.  However,  the  $500,000  allocation 
is  contingent  upon  the  state  first  meeting  all  its  other 
obligations. 

The  sum  of  $50,000  is  set  up  to  aid  medical  stu- 
dents accepted  by  standard  four-year  medical  schools 
to  complete  their  education  provided  they  agree  to 
practice  at  least  four  years  in  rural  areas  after  grad- 
uation. Rural  areas  are  defined  as  being  communi- 
ties having  less  than  2,500  population  by  the  last 
census  or  the  areas  surrounding  such  communities. 
Interest  on  these  student  loans  cannot  exceed  four 
percent. 

Considerable  early  discussion  centered  around  a 
proposed  400-bed  hospital  to  be  operated  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  medical  school  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  which,  under  this  law,  will  be  expand- 
ed into  a standard  four-year  school.  As  finally  rati- 
fied, the  act  did  not  specify  any  particular  location 
for  the  hospital  but  placed  upon  the  commission  the 
responsibility  of  surveying  the  state  to  determine  the 
most  useful  location.  Such  a structure,  of  course, 
cannot  be  built  until  after  the  war. 

Medical  training  for  Negroes  is  authorized  under 
the  loan  provisions  with  the  further  injunction  to  the 
board  to  make  careful  investigation  of  methods  for 
providing  necessary  training  for  them.  The  develop- 
ment of  group  hospital  insurance  plans  is  also  to  be 
encouraged. 

CHILD  WELFARE 

In  the  broad  field  of  child  welfare  a number  of 
measures  were  enacted  to  provide  increased  protec- 
tion for  the  children  of  the  state  who  require  special 
care  and  attention.  Birth  certificates  will  automat- 
ically be  sent  the  mother  of  each  child  after  being 
recorded  in  the  Bureau  of  Vital  Statistics  with  the 
exception  of  illegitimate  children.  In  adoption  cases 
an  altered  birth  certificate  bearing  the  new  name  of 
the  child  will  be  sent  to  the  county  of  the  adoptive 
parents’  residence.  Two  other  changes  in  the  adop- 
tion law  clarify  certain  aspects  of  consent  to  the 
adoption  and  in  the  inheritance  rights  of  the  adopted 
child.  Further  economic  protection  for  children  born 
out  of  wedlock  was  provided  through  strengthening 
the  law  to  require  the  father’s  support  until  the  child 
reaches  age  14. 

Juvenile  courts  may  now  be  established  in  any 
community  having  a population  of  10,000  by  the  last 
federal  census  report  instead  of  restricting  such 
special  courts  to  those  communities  having  that  pop- 
ulation in  1920.  These  courts  are  in  addition  to  the 
juvenile  court  as  represented  in  each  county  by  the 
clerk  of  Superior  court.  Until  1945  there  were  12 
special  courts  of  this  nature  or  special  courts  com- 
bined with  a county  court  with  a judge  other  than 
the  clerk  of  Superior  court. 

The  law  relating  to  the  separation  of  a mother 
from  an  infant  under  six  years  of  age  was  changed 
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to  permit  the  county  welfare  superintendent  or  a 
representative  of  a licensed  child-placing  agency  to 
consent  to  the  separation  in  the  case  of  illegitimate 
children.  No  consent  is  necessary  for  either  legiti- 
mate or  illegitimate  children  if  the  mother  places  her 
child  with  near  relatives  or  in  a boarding  home  or 
institution  inspected  or  licensed  by  the  State  Board 
of  Public  Welfare. 

The  long-sought  high  school  attendance  age  culmi- 
nated in  legislation  raising  the  maximum  age  to  15 
years  for  the  year  beginning  July  1,  1945,  and  to  16 
years  thereafter.  During  the  war  and  for  six  months 
afterwards  the  provisions  of  the  act  will  not  apply 
to  children  living  on  farms  or  engaged  in  commercial 
fishing  or  fisheries.  For  the  same  period  the  school 
superintendent  or  principal  may  excuse  any  male 
child  between  14  and  16  years  from  attending  school 
for  the  purpose  of  engaging  in  any  gainful  occupa- 
tion permitted  by  the  state’s  labor  laws. 

RECREATION 

North  Carolina  this  year  became  the  first  state  in 
the  country  to  set  up  a State  Recreation  Commission 
and  consequently  has  already  received  considerable 
notice  for  this  forward  step. 

The  Commissioner  of  Public  Welfare  is  an  ex  officio 
member  of  the  new  commission  which  will  represent 
all  sections  of  the  state  and  the  various  interested 
groups  in  this  field. 

The  commission  will  study  and  appraise  recrea- 
tional needs  of  the  state,  cooperate  in  promoting 
local  recreational  systems,  aid  in  recruiting  workers 
for  the  program,  promote  recreational  standards,  and 
cooperate  with  other  agencies. 

The  legislation  provides  for  a recreation  advisory 
committee  of  30  members  who  will  serve  for  two- 
year  terms  and  who  will  meet  once  a year  with  the 
state  commission  to  make  recommendations  for  ad- 
vancement of  the  program  and  discuss  its  needs. 
Members  of  the  advisory  committee  will  represent, 
in  so  far  as  feasible,  all  groups  and  phases  of  benefi- 
cial recreation  in  the  state. 

Local  Enabling  Act 

Communities  were  empowered  under  older  legisla- 
tion to  set  up  their  own  recreational  systems  but  this 
law  was  rewritten  and  modernized.  Recreation  is 
defined  as  those  activities  which  are  diversionary  in 
character  and  which  aid  in  promoting  entertainment, 
pleasure,  relaxation,  instruction,  and  other  physical, 
mental  and  cultural  developments  and  experiences  of 
a leisuretime  nature.  Units  empowered  to  set  up 
these  systems  are  defined  as  any  county,  city  or 
town,  and  any  two  or  more  units  may  cooperate  in 
establishing  joint  programs  and  facilities.  Systems 
set  up  under  previous  private  acts  are  not  affected 
by  the  new  law. 

The  statute  empowers  the  unit  to  accept  gifts  and 
donations,  provide  facilities,  and  special  elections 
may  be  called  on  the  question  of  providing  for  these 
facilities  by  a special  tax.  The  program  may  be 
operated  as  any  other  work  of  the  unit  concerned,  or 
a special  recreation  commission  may  be  appointed. 


If  such  a commission  is  named  to  direct  the  program, 
one  of  its  members  must  be  affiliated  with  the  wel- 
fare department  of  the  locality  concerned. 

OTHER  LEGISLATION 

In  an  attempt  to  prevent  hasty  marriages  a bill 
was  introduced  to  require  a waiting  period  of  five 
days  for  out-of-state  couples,  but  would  not  apply 
where  one  of  the  contracting  parties  was  a North 
Carolina  resident.  The  assembly  looked  with  dis- 
favor on  this  as  a state-wide  measure  and  restricted 
it  to  the  counties  of  the  First  Senatorial  District. 

Divorce  of  an  insane  spouse  is  now  permitted  after 
a ten-year  period  during  which  the  mentally  ill  per- 
son has  been  confined  in  a state  hospital.  Where  the 
petitioning  spouse  has  sufficient  income,  provision 
must  be  made  for  the  care  of  the  mentally  ill  spouse 
for  the  remainder  of  his  or  her  life. 

Where  the  insane  spouse  has  not  sufficient  income 
to  provide  for  care,  the  petitioner  for  divorce  must 
make  provision  for  the  care  of  the  husband  or  wife 
confined  in  the  institution  for  the  remainder  of  his 
or  her  life.  Previously  no  divorce  could  be  granted 
on  these  grounds  under  any  circumstances. 

Institutions  for  the  care  of  spastic  children  and  of 
feeble-minded  Negro  children  were  set  up,  thus  add- 
ing these  two  classes  to  those  for  whom  North  Caro- 
lina provides  facilities.  Improvements  and  additions 
to  the  plant  at  Caswell  Training  School,  however, 


LEGISLATIVE  ENACTMENTS 


In  this  issue  Public  Welfare  News  presents  the  text 
of  most  of  the  bills  affecting  the  public  welfare  pro- 
gram in  North  Carolina.  The  bills  are  arranged 
numerically  according  to  the  house  in  which  they  were 
introduced.  Here  is  a list  of  those  included  in  this 
issue : 

S B 3 6 — Blind  Commission  authority 

4 4 — Name  of  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare 
87 — Poor  relief  amendments 
91 — Old  age  assistance  changes 
130 — Divorce  of  insane  spouse 
140 — State  recreation  commission 
148 — Institution  for  Negro  feeble-minded 
170 — Mental  institutions  management 

178 —  Institution  for  spastic  children 

179 —  Commitment  for  mental  illness 
29  2 — County-city  hospital  facilities 
318 — Consent  in  adoption  proceedings 

3 20 — Inheritance  in  adoption  proceedings 


H B 3 — Women’s  civil  rights 

17  as  amended  by  HB  826 — Copy  of  birth  cer- 
tificates 

4 9 — County  welfare  board  appointments 
50 — Rest  home  inspection  by  State  Board 
90 — Juvenile  court  amendments 
113 — School  attendance 
2 48 — Birth  certificates  in  adoptions 
318 — Diseased  marriage  applicants 
4 50 — Deaf  and  blind  school  attendance 
47  9 — Tuberculosis  preventive  measures 
594 — Medical  care  program 
630 — Separating  infants  from  mother 
647 — Change  in  Farm  Colony  name 
762 — Hasty  marriages 
786 — Cancer  control  program 
8 28 — Local  recreation  systems 
8 57 — Prosecution  in  illegitimacy  cases 
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will  receive  top  priority  rating  in  the  state’s  program 
of  building  expansion  after  the  war  because  of  a res- 
olution calling  for  first  place  for  this  institution. 

Enabling  acts  to  permit  joint  city-county  programs 
of  hospitalization  of  indigents  were  enacted.  Forsyth 
county  was  permitted  to  receive  senile  dementia  pa- 
tients in  its  hospital.  A commission  was  appointed 
to  inspect  the  state’s  penal  institutions  and  another 
named  to  study  the  structure  of  the  domestic  rela- 
tions laws. 

The  name  of  the  Farm  Colony  for  Women  at  Kin- 
ston was  changed  to  “Dobb’s  Farms”. 

A cancer  control  program  will  be  administered  by 
the  State  Board  of  Health  for  indigent  and  other  low 
income  groups  suffering  with  this  disease.  The  State 
Board  of  Public  Welfare  will  work  with  the  health 
agency  in  developing  procedures  for  determining  the 
needs  of  these  groups  for  financial  aid  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act. 

Several  counties  enacted  special  legislation  provid- 
ing payment  in  varying  amounts  for  the  services  of 
welfare  board  members  while  attending  meetings. 
In  all  probability  permissive  legislation  of  this  type 
will  be  enacted  as  a state-wide  measure  in  1947. 

Health  controls  were  sought  in  better  statutes  pre- 
venting spread  of  tuberculosis  and  dealing  with  ap- 
plicants for  marriage  license  who  have  had  venereal 
disease.  License  may  be  issued  in  the  latter  instance 
when  the  parties  have  completed  treatment,  agree 
to  take  corrective  measures,  the  disease  is  in  a non- 
communicable  stage,  or  when  the  applicant  is  preg- 
nant and  marriage  is  necessary  to  legitimate  the  off- 
spring. 

S.  B.  36 — An  Act  to  Authorize  the  North  Carolina  State 
Commission  for  the  Blind  to  Cooperate  With  the  Federal 
Government  Under  the  Provisions  of  the  Act  of  Congress 
Known  as  the  Barden  Rehabilitation  Act  and  to  Supple- 
ment Chapter  111  of  the  General  Statutes  of  North  Caro- 
lina With  Regard  to  Aid  to  the  Blind,  and  to  Make  Pro- 
vision for  the  Appointment  of  a Guardian  for  Incompetent 
Blind  Persons. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  clo  enact: 

Section  1.  The  North  Carolina  State  Commission  for  the 
Blind  is  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  make  the 
necessary  rules  and  regulations  to  cooperate  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  the  furtherance  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  of  Congress  known  as  the  Barden-Rehabilitation  Act 
(Volume  fifty-seven,  United  States  Statutes  at  Large,  Chap- 
ter one  hundred  and  ninety)  providing  for  the  rehabilitation 
of  the  blind. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purpose  of  assisting  blind  persons  to 
become  self-supporting  the  North  Carolina  State  Commis- 
sion for  the  Blind  is  hereby  authorized  to  carry  on  activities 
to  promote  the  rehabilitation  and  employment  of  the  blind, 
including  the  operation  of  various  business  enterprises  suit- 
able for  the  blind  to  be  employed  in  or  to  operate.  The 
Executive  Budget  Act  shall  apply  to  the  operation  of  such 
enterprises  as  to  all  appropriations  made  by  the  state  to  aid 
in  organization  and  the  establishment  of  such  businesses. 
Purchases  and  sales  of  merchandise  or  equipment,  the  pay- 
ment of  rents  and  wages  to  blind  persons  operating  such 
businesses,  and  other  expenses  thereof,  from  funds  derived 
from  local  subscriptions  and  from  the  day  by  day  operations 
shall  not  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  law  regulating  pur- 
chases and  contracts,  or  to  the  deposit  and  disbursement 
thereof  applicable  to  state  funds  but  shall  be  supervised 
by  the  State  Commission  for  the  Blind.  All  of  the  business 
operations  under  this  law,  however,  shall  be  subject  to 
regular  audits  by  the  State  Auditor. 

Sec.  3.  Whenever,  upon  examination  at  a clinic,  hospital 
or  other  institution,  or  elsewhere  by  a physician,  optometrist 


or  other  person  examining  eyes  any  person  is  found  to  have 
no  vision  or  vision  with  glasses  which  is  so  defective  as  to 
prevent  the  performance  of  ordinary  activities  for  which 
eyesight  is  essential,  the  physician,  the  superintendent  of 
such  institution  or  other  person  who  conducted  or  was  in 
charge  of  the  examination  shall  within  thirty  days  report 
the  results  of  the  examination  to  the  North  Carolina  State 
Commission  for  the  Blind. 

Sec.  4.  If  any  indigent  blind  person,  who  is  receiving  any 
moneys  available  to  the  needy  blind,  is  unable  to  manage 
his  own  affairs,  and  this  fact  is  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  clerk  of  the  Superior  Court  of  the  county  where  said 
indigent  blind  person  resides  by  petition  of  a relative  of 
said  blind  person,  or  other  interested  person,  or  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  county  commissioners  or  by  the  State  Commis- 
sion for  the  Blind,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  clerk  to  set 
a day  for  hearing  the  facts  in  the  matter  and  to  notify  all 
interested  persons.  The  indigent  blind  person  shall  be  pres- 
ent at  the  hearing  in  person,  or  by  representation,  and  the 
clerk  of  the  Superior  Court  shall  inquire  into  his  condition. 
The  hearing  and  inquiry  shall  be  conducted  in  manner  pro- 
vided by  the  general  guardianship  laws  of  North  Carolina. 
If,  after  the  hearing,  the  clerk  finds  that  such  indigent  blind 
person  is  unable  to  manage  his  own  affairs,  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  clerk  to  appoint  some  discreet  and  solvent  per- 
son to  act  as  guardian  for  said  indigent  blind  person  to 
whom  said  moneys  may  be  paid.  No  bond  shall  be  required 
of,  or  fee  paid  to,  the  guardian  where  the  amount  of  money 
received  does  not  exceed  fifty  dollars  ($50.00)  per  month. 
Such  person  so  designated  shall  use  and  faithfully  apply 
said  moneys  for  the  sole  benefit  and  maintenance  of  such 
indigent  blind  person.  The  person  so  designated  shall  give 
a receipt  to  the  officer  disbursing  said  moneys  and  the  clerk 
in  his  discretion,  may  require  such  person  to  render  a 
periodic  account  of  the  expenditure  of  such  moneys. 

Sec.  5.  All  laws  and  clauses  of  laws  in  conflict  with  this 
Act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  6.  This  Act  shall  be  in  full  force  and  effect  from 
and  after  its  ratification. 

Ratified  February  7,  19  45. 


S.  B.  44 — Ah  Act  to  Change  the  Name  of  the  State  Board 

of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare,  and  to  Change  the  Title 

of  Chapter  108  of  the  General  Statutes  of  North  Carolina. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  Section  10  8-1  of  the  General  Statutes  of  North 
Carolina  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  the  words,  “The 
State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare”  in  lines  two 
and  three  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words,  “The  State 
Board  of  Public  Welfare.” 

Sec.  2.  Wherever  in  the  General  Statutes  of  North  Caro- 
lina, or  in  any  session  law,  public,  public-local,  private  or 
special  act  of  the  General  Assembly,  or  in  any  rule  or  regu- 
lation, a duty  or  obligation  is  imposed  upon  the  State  Board 
of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare,  or  any  authority,  privilege 
or  power  is  granted  to  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare,  the  same  shall  be  construed  as  referring  to  the 
“State  Board  of  Public  Welfare.” 

Sec.  3.  Wherever  in  the  General  Statutes  of  North  Caro- 
lina, or  in  any  session  law,  public,  public-local,  private  or 
special  act  of  the  General  Assembly,  or  in  any  rule  or  regu- 
lation, a duty  or  obligation  is  imposed  upon  a County  Wel- 
fare Board  or  upon  a County  Board  of  Charities  and  Public 
Welfare,  or  any  authority,  privilege  or  power  is  granted 
thereto,  the  same  shall  be  construed  as  referring  to  the 
“County  Board  of  Public  Welfare”  which  shall  henceforth 
be  the  designation  of  any  of  said  County  Welfare  Boards  or 
County  Boards  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare. 

Sec.  4.  The  title  to  Chapter  one  hundred  and  .eight  of  the 
General  Statutes  of  North  Carolina  is  hereby  changed  from 
“Board  of  Charities”  to  “Board  of  Public  Welfare.” 

Sec,  5.  All  laws  and  clauses  of  laws  in  conflict  with  this 
Act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  6.  This  Act  shall  be  in  full  force  and  effect  from  and 
after  its  ratification. 

Ratified  2-3-45. 
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S.  B.  87 — An  Act  to  Amend  Chapter  153  of  the  General 

Statutes  Relative  to  County  Poor  Relief  So  As  to  Eliminate 

Conflicts  With  the  Provisions  of  the  Old  Age  Assistance 

and  Aid  to  Dependent  Children  Act  and  to  Enable  County 

Commissioners  to  Levy  Taxes  for  Poor  Relief. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  Amend  Section  153-152  by  adding  at  the  end 
of  the  first  paragraph  the  following: 

The  board  of  county  commissioners  of  each  county  is 
hereby  authorized  to  levy,  impose  and  collect  special  taxes 
upon  all  taxable  property,  not  to  exceed  five  cents  on  the 
one  hundred  dollars  valuation,  required  for  the  special  and 
necessary  purposes  set  forth  above  in  addition  to  any  taxes 
authorized  by  any  other  special  or  general  act  and  in  addi- 
tion to  the  constitutional  limit  of  taxes  levied  for  general 
county  purposes,  it  being  the  purpose  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly hereby  to  give  its  approval  for  the  levy  of  such  special 
taxes  for  such  necessary  purposes. 

Sec.  2.  Amend  Section  153-160  by  adding  at  the  end  of 
said  Section  the  following: 

Nothing  contained  herein  shall  be  construed  to  prevent 
any  county  from  rendering  assistance  to  needy  persons  liv- 
ing within  the  county  even  though  such  persons  may  not 
have  lived  in  the  county  for  the  length  of  time  required  to 
establish  legal  settlement  and  if  such  needy  persons  are 
eligible  for  old  age  assistance,  aid  to  dependent  children  or 
any  type  of  general  assistance  in  which  State  and  Federal 
funds  are  involved,  assistance  may  be  granted,  provided 
funds  are  available. 

Sec.  3.  All  laws  and  clauses  of  laws  in  conflict  with  this 
Act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  4.  This  Act  shall  be  in  full  force  and  effect  from 
and  after  its  ratification. 

Ratified  March  14,  1945. 


S.  B.  91 — An  Act  to  Amend  Certain  Sections  of  Chapter  108 
of  the  General  Statutes  Relative  to  Old  Age  Assistance 
and  Aid  to  Dependent  Children  So  As  to  Provide  for  Full 
Conformity  With  the  Provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  Chapter  one  hundred  and  eight  of  the  General 
Statutes  of  North  Carolina  is  hereby  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Amend  the  last  paragraph  of  Section  108-21  by 
striking  out  in  line  ten  the  words  and  figures  “thirty 
dollars  ($30.00)”  and  substituting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  words  and  figures  “forty  dollars  ($40.00)”;  by 
striking  out  in  line  eleven  the  words  and  figures 
“three  hundred  sixty  dollars  ($360.00)”  and  substi- 
tuting in  lieu  thereof  the  words  and  figures  “four 
hundred  eighty  dollars  ($480.00)”;  by  striking  out 
in  lines  twelve  and  thirteen  the  words  and  figures 
“fifteen  dollars  ($15.00)”  and  substituting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  words  and  figures  “twenty  dollars 
($20.00)”;  and  by  striking  out  in  lines  thirteen  and 
fourteen  the  words  and  figures  “one  hundred  eighty 
dollars  ($180.00)”  and  substituting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  words  and  figures  “two  hundred  forty  dollars 
($240.00)”. 

(2)  Amend  Section  108-25  by  changing  the  period  at  the 
end  of  the  last  sentence  to  a colon  and  adding  the 
following  proviso: 

Provided,  that  if  at  any  time  during  any  fiscal  year 
it  appears  to  be  necessary  and  feasible,  the  county 
may  transfer  with  the  approval  of  the  State  Board 
of  Allotments  and  Appeal  a portion  of  the  amount 
raised  by  the  county  for  old  age  assistance  to  the 
county  aid  to  dependent  children  fund. 

(3)  Amend  the  third  paragraph  of  Section  108-30  by 
striking  out  in  lines  seven  and  eight  the  words  and 
figures  “thirty  dollars  ($30.00)”  and  substituting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  words  and  figures  “forty  dollars 
($40.00)”;  by  striking  out  in  lines  eight  and  nine 
the  words  and  figures  “three  hundred  sixty  dollars 
($360.00)”  and  substituting  therefor  the  words  and 
figures  “four  hundred  eighty  dollars  ($480.00)”;  by 
striking  out  in  line  eleven  the  words  and  figures  “fif- 
teen dollars  ($15.00)”  and  substituting  in  lieu  there- 
of the  words  and  figures  “twenty  dollars  ($20.00)”; 


and  by  striking  out  in  line  twelve  the  words  and  fig- 
ures “one  hundred  eighty  dollars  ($180.00)”  and 
substituting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words  and  figures 
“two  hundred  forty  dollars  ($240.00)”. 

(4)  Amend  Section  108-32  by  adding  a new  paragraph  at 
the  end  thereof  to  read  as  follows: 

In  the  event  of  the  death  of  an  old  age  assistance 
recipient  during  or  after  the  first  day  of  the  month 
for  which  a grant  was  previously  authorized  by  the 
county  welfare  board,  any  old  age  assistance  check 
or  checks  payable  to  such  recipient,  not  endorsed 
prior  to  such  recipient’s  death,  shall  be  endorsed 
by  the  Clerk  of  the  Superior  Court  of  the  county 
on  which  the  check  was  drawn  and  the  proceeds 
thereof  paid  to  the  spouse  of  the  deceased  recip- 
ient. If  there  is  no  living  spouse,  the  proceeds 
of  such  check  or  checks  shall  be  applied  to  the 
funeral  expenses  of  such  deceased  recipient. 

(5)  Amend  Section  108-38  as  follows: 

(a)  Strike  out  the  words  “of  this  article”  in  line 
eleven  of  the  first  paragraph  and  substitute 
therefor  the  words  “of  the  public  welfare  pro- 
gram.” 

(b)  Strike  out  the  first  two  sentences  of  the  second 
paragraph  and  substitute  therefor  the  following: 
After  being  so  determined,  an  amount  not  to 
exceed  one-half  of  such  costs  shall  be  allocated 
and  paid  to  the  respective  counties  by  the  State 
Board  of  Allotments  and  Appeal  from  the  ap- 
propriation made  by  the  state  for  aid  to  county 
welfare  administration.  The  balance  of  said 
county  administrative  expenses  shall  be  paid  by 
the  respective  counties. 

(6)  Amend  Section  108-48  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following: 

Provided  further,  that  within  the  limitations  of 
the  state  appropriation  the  maximum  amount  per 
child  may  be  increased  not  in  excess  of  the  amount 
which  may  hereafter  be  matched  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

(7)  Amend  Section  108-4  9 as  follows: 

(a)  Strike  out  the  words  “under  sixteen  years  of  age 
or  under  eighteen  years  of  age  if  regularly  at- 
tending school”  in  lines  three  and  four  and  sub- 
stitute in  lieu  thereof  the  words  “under  eighteen 
years  of  age.” 

(b)  Change  the  colon  to  a period  after  the  word 
“support”  in  line  twenty-five  and  strike  out  the 
remainder  of  the  section. 

(8)  Amend  Section  108-54  by  changing  the  period  at  the 
end  of  the  last  sentence  to  a colon  and  adding  the 
following  proviso: 

Provided,  that  if  at  any  time  during  any  fiscal 
year  it  appears  to  be  necessary  and  feasible,  the 
county  may  transfer  with  the  approval  of  the 
State  Board  of  Allotments  and  Appeal  a portion  of 
the  amount  raised  by  the  county  for  aid  to  de- 
pendent children  to  the  county  old  age  assistance 
fund. 

(9)  Amend  the  third  paragraph  of  Section  108-59  by 
changing  the  period  in  line  seventeen  following  the 
word  “forth”  to  a colon  and  adding  the  following 
proviso : 

Provided  further,  that  within  the  limitations  of 
the  state  appropriation  the  maximum  amount  per 
child  may  be  increased  not  in  excess  of  the  amount 
which  may  hereafter  be  matched  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

(10)  Amend  Section  108-66  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  proviso: 

Provided,  that  in  the  event  any  temporary  vacancy 
should  exist  in  the  office  of  county  welfare  super- 
intendent or  in  the  office  of  chairman  of  the  coun- 
ty welfare  board,  the  signature  of  either  remaining 
officer  together  with  that  of  the  county  auditor 
shall  be  sufficient  for  the  disbursement  of  such 
funds. 

(11)  Amend  Section  10  8-67  as  follows: 

(a)  Strike  out  in  line  nine  of  the  first  paragraph  the 
words  “of  this  article”  and  substitute  therefor 
the  words  “of  the  public  welfare  program.” 
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(b)  Strike  out  the  first  two  sentences  of  the  second 
paragraph  and  substitute  therefor  the  follow- 
ing: 

After  being  so  determined,  an  amount  not  to 
exceed  one-half  of  such  costs  shall  be  allocat- 
ed and  paid  to  the  respective  counties  by  the 
State  Board  of  Allotments  and  Appeal  from 
the  appropriations  made  by  the  state  for  aid 
to  county  administration.  The  balance  of 
said  county  administrative  expenses  shall  be 
paid  by  the  respective  counties. 

Sec.  2.  Subsection  (b)  of  Section  108-21  and  Section 
108-50  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  3.  All  laws  and  clauses  of  laws  in  conflict  with  this 
Act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  4.  This  Act  shall  be  in  full  force  and  effect  from 
and  after  its  ratification. 

Ratified  March  15,  1945. 


S.  B.  130 — An  Act  to  Amend  Chapter  50  of  the  General 

Statutes  Relating  to  Divorce  and  Alimony. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  That  Chapter  fifty,  entitled  “Divorce  and  Ali- 
mony,” of  the  General  Statutes  of  North  Carolina  be,  and 
the  same  is  hereby,  amended  by  adding  to  Section  50-5  a new 
subsection  to  read  as  follows: 

(6)  In  all  cases  where  a husband  and  wife  have  lived 
separate  and  apart  for  ten  consecutive  years,  without  cohab- 
itation, by  reason  of  the  incurable  insanity  of  one  of  them, 
the  Superior  Court  shall  grant  a decree  of  absolute  divorce 
upon  the  petition  of  the  sane  spouse:  Provided,  the  proof 
shows  that  the  insane  spouse  has  been  confined  in  an  insti- 
tution for  the  care  and  treatment  of  the  insane  for  ten  con- 
secutive years;  and  provided  that  proof  of  incurable  insan- 
ity be  supported  by  the  testimony  of  two  reputable  physi- 
cians, one  of  whom  shall  be  a staff  member  or  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  institution  wherein  the  insane  spouse  is  con- 
fined, and  one  regularly  practicing  physician  in  the  commun- 
ity wherein  such  husband  and  wife  reside,  and  a psychologist 
who  has  no  connection  with  the  institution  in  which  said 
insane  spouse  is  confined. 

In  all  decrees  granted  under  this  subsection  in  actions 
in  which  husband  is  plaintiff,  the  court  shall  require  him  to 
provide  for  the  care  and  maintenance  of  the  insane  defend- 
ant as  long  as  she  may  live,  compatible  with  his  financial 
standing  and  ability,  and  the  trial  court  will  retain  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  parties  and  the  cause,  from  term  to  term,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  such  orders  as  equity  may  require  to 
enforce  the  provisions  of  the  decree  requiring  plaintiff  to 
furnish  the  necessary  funds  for  such  care  and  maintenance. 
In  the  event  of  the  feme  defendant’s  continued  confinement 
in  an  institution  for  the  insane,  it  shall  be  deemed  sufficient 
support  and  maintenance  if  the  plaintiff  continue  to  pay  and 
discharge  the  monthly  payments  required  of  him  by  the 
institution,  such  payments  to  be  in  amounts  equal  to  those 
required  of  patients  similarly  situated. 

In  all  such  actions  wherein  the  wife  is  plaintiff  and  the 
insane  defendant  has  insufficient  income  and  property  to 
provide  for  his  care  and  maintenance,  then  in  the  discretion 
of  the  court,  the  court  may  require  her  to  provide  for  the 
care  and  maintenance  of  the  insane  defendant  as  long  as 
he  may  live,  compatible  with  her  financial  standing  and  abil- 
ity, and  the  trial  court  will  retain  jurisdiction  of  the  parties 
and  the  cause,  from  term  to  term,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
such  orders  as  equity  may  require  to  enforce  the  provisions 
of  the  decree  requiring  plaintiff  to  furnish  the  necessary 
funds  for  such  care  and  maintenance. 

Service  of  process  shall  be  had  upon  the  regular  guard- 
ian for  said  defendant  spouse,  if  any,  and  if  no  regular 
guardian  upon  a duly  appointed  guardian  ad  litem  and  also 
upon  the  superintendent  or  physician  in  charge  of  the  insti- 
tution wherein  the  insane  spouse  is  confined.  Such  guardian 
or  guardian  ad  litem  shall  make  an  investigation  of  the 
circumstances  and  notify  the  next  of  kin  of  the  insane  spouse 
of  the  institution  of  the  action  and  wherever  practical  con- 
fer with  said  next  of  kin  before  filing  appropriate  pleadings 
in  behalf  of  the  defendant. 

In  all  actions  brought  under  this  subsection,  if  the  jury 
finds  as  a fact  the  plaintiff  has  been  guilty  of  conduct  as  has 


conduced  to  the  unsoundness  of  mind  of  the  insane  defend- 
ant, the  relief  prayed  for  shall  be  denied. 

Sec.  2.  That  if  any  section,  clause  or  provision  of  this 
Act  be  declared  unconstitutional  or  invalid  by  any  court  of 
competent  jurisdiction,  such  decision  shall  not  affect  or  in- 
validate the  remainder  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  That  this  Act  shall  be  in  full  force  and  effect  from 
and  after  its  ratification. 

Ratified  3-12-45, 


S.  B.  140 — An  Act  to  Create  a State  Recreation  Commission. 

Whereas,  the  contribution  of  recreation  to  the  health, 
education,  economy  and  general  welfare  of  the  people  has 
become  universally  recognized  and  accepted;  and 

Whereas,  the  lack  of  recreational  opportunities  for  per- 
sons in  the  armed  services,  as  well  as  civilians,  became 
apparent  shortly  after  the  United  States  entered  the  war; 
and 

Whereas,  under  authority  of  Public  Laws  one  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  forty-three,  Chapter  seven  hundred  and 
six,  conferring  upon  the  Governor  certain  emergency  war 
powers,  a recreation  committee  was  established  in  June, 
one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  forty-three,  to  meet  this 
pressing  need  in  North  Carolina;  and 

Whereas,  experience  gained  by  this  emergency  committee 
has  shown  the  immediate  need  for  a state  recreation  com- 
mission : Now,  therefore, 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  Recreation  Commission. — There  is  hereby  cre- 
ated an  agency  to  be  known  as  the  North  Carolina  Recrea- 
tion Commission. 

Sec.  2.  Definitions. — (1)  RECREATION,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act,  is  defined  to  mean  those  activities  which 
are  diversionary  in  character  and  which  aid  in  promoting 
entertainment,  pleasure,  relaxation,  instruction,  and  other 
physical,  mental,  and  cultural  developments  and  experiences 
of  a leisure-time  nature. 

(2)  COMMISSION  means  the  North  Carolina  Recreation 
Commission. 

(3)  COMMITTEE  means  the  Advisory  Recreation  Com- 
mittee. 

Sec.  3.  Membership  of  Recreation  Commission;  term. — 

(1)  The  Recreation  Commission  shall  consist  of  seven  mem- 
bers, appointed  by  the  Governor,  and  the  Governor,  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction,  Commissioner  of  Public 
Welfare  and  Director  of  the  Department  of  Conservation  and 
Development  as  members  ex  officio. 

(2)  In  making  appointments  to  the  commission,  the  Gov- 
ernor shall  choose  persons,  in  so  far  as  possible,  who  under- 
stand the  recreational  interests  of  rural  areas,  municipali- 
ties, private  membership  groups  and  commercial  enterprises. 
The  commission  shall  elect,  with  the  approval  of  the  Gov- 
ernor, one  member  to  act  as  chairman.  At  least  one  mem- 
ber of  the  commission  shall  be  a woman,  and  at  least  one 
member  shall  be  a Negro.  A majority  of  the  commission 
shall  constitute  a quorum,  but  only  when  at  least  four  of 
the  appointed  members  are  present. 

(3)  For  the  initial  term  of  the  appointed  members  of  the 
commission,  one  shall  be  appointed  for  a term  of  one  year, 
one  for  a term  of  two  years,  one  for  a term  of  three  years, 
one  for  a term  of  four  years,  one  for  a term  of  five  years, 
and  two  for  a term  of  six  years;  and  thereafter,  the  suc- 
cessor of  each  member  shall  be  appointed  for  a term  of  four 
years  and  until  his  successor  is  appointed  and  qualified. 

(4)  Any  appointed  member  of  the  commission  may  be 
removed  by  the  Governor. 

(5)  Vacancies  in  the  commission  shall  be  filled  by  the 
Governor  for  the  unexpired  term. 

(6)  The  commission  shall  meet  quarterly  in  January, 
April,  July,  and  October,  on  a date  to  be  fixed  by  the  chair- 
man. The  commission  may  be  convoked  at  such  other 
times  as  the  Governor  or  chairman  may  deem  necessary. 

(7)  Members  of  the  commission  shall  receive  reasonable 
travel  and  maintenance  expenses  while  attending  meetings, 
but  they  shall  not  be  reimbursed  for  travel  and  maintenance 
expenses  for  longer  than  four  days  for  any  one  meeting. 
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Sec.  4.  Duties  of  the  Commission. — It  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  commission: 

(1)  To  study  and  appraise  recreational  needs  of  the  State 
and  to  assemble  and  disseminate  information  relative  to 
recreation. 

(2)  To  cooperate  in  the  promotion  and  organization  of 
local  recreational  systems  for  counties,  municipalities,  town- 
ships, and  other  political  subdivisions  of  the  State,  and  to 
aid  them  in  designing  and  laying  out  recreational  areas  and 
facilities,  and  to  advise  them  in  the  planning  and  financing 
of  recreational  programs. 

(3)  To  aid  in  recruiting,  training,  and  placing  recreation 
workers,  and  promote  recreation  institutes  and  conferences. 

(4)  To  establish  and  promote  recreational  standards. 

(5)  To  cooperate  with  State  and  Federal  Agencies,  the 
Recreation  Advisory  Committee,  private  membership  groups, 
and  with  commercial  recreational  interests,  in  the  promo- 
tion of  recreational  opportunities. 

(6)  To  submit  a biennial  report  of  its  activities  to  the 
Governor. 

Sec.  5.  Powers  of  Commission. — The  commission  is  here- 
by authorized: 

(1)  To  make  rules  and  regulations  for  the  proper  ad- 
ministration of  its  duties. 

(2)  To  accept  any  grant  of  funds  made  by  the  United 
States,  or  any  agency  thereof,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  any  of  its  functions. 

(3)  To  accept  gifts,  bequests,  devises  and  endowments. 
The  funds,  if  given  as  an  endowment,  shall  be  invested  in 
such  securities  as  designated  by  the  donor,  or,  if  there  is 
no  designation,  in  those  in  which  the  State  Sinking  Fund 
may  be  invested.  All  such  gifts,  bequests,  devises  and  all 
proceeds  from  such  invested  endowments,  shall  be  used  for 
carrying  out  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  made. 

(4)  To  administer  all  funds  available  to  the  commission. 

(5)  To  act  jointly,  when  advisable,  with  any  other  State 
agency,  institution,  department,  board  or  commission  in 
order  to  carry  out  the  recreation  commission’s  objectives 
and  responsibilities.  No  activity  of  the  commission,  how- 
ever, shall  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  work  of  any 
other  State  agency. 

(6)  To  employ,  with  the  approval  of  the  Governor,  an 
executive  director,  and  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
executive  director,  such  other  persons  as  may  be  needed  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  The  executive  direc- 
tor shall  act  as  secretary  to  the  commission. 

Sec.  6.  Advisory  Committee. — The  Governor  shall  name 
a Recreation  Advisory  Committee  consisting  of  thirty  mem- 
bers who  shall  serve  for  a term  of  two  years.  The  Governor 
shall  name  one  member  to  act  as  a chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. Vacancies  occurring  on  the  committee  shall  be  filled 
by  the  Governor  for  the  unexpired  term. 

Members  of  the  committee  shall  represent,  in  so  far  as 
feasible,  all  groups  and  phases  of  beneficial  recreation  in 
the  State. 

The  committee  shall  meet  once  each  year  with  the  Rec- 
reation Commission  at  a time  and  place  to  be  fixed  by  the 
Governor.  Members  of  the  committee  shall  serve  without 
compensation. 

The  committee  shall  act  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  the 
Recreation  Commission,  discuss  recreational  needs  of  the 
State,  exchange  ideas,  and  make  to  the  commission  recom- 
mendations for  the  advancement  of  recreational  opportuni- 
ties. 

Sec.  7 There  is  hereby  appropriated  for  the  purposes  of 
this  bill  the  sum  of  seven  thousand  five  hundred  dollar^ 
($7,500.00)  for  each  year  of  the  biennium  one  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  forty-five — forty-seven  out  of  the  Gen- 
eral Fund  of  the  State. 

Sec.  8.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act,  or  the  application 
thereof,  is  held  invalid,  such  invalidity  shall  not  affect  other 
provisions  or  applications  of  this  Act,  and  to  this  end  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  are  declared  to  be  severable. 

Sec.  9.  This  Act  shall  be  in  full  force  and  effect  from  and 
after  its  ratification. 

Ratified  March  19,  1945. 


S.  B.  148 — An  Act  Providing  for  the  Establishment  of  An 

Institution  for  the  Care  of  Feeble  Minded  Negro  Children 

in  North  Carolina 

Whereas,  pursuant  to  a joint  resolution  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  forty-three, 
the  Governor  appointed  a commission  composed  of  Honor- 
able Thomas  O’Berry,  Chairman,  Honorable  K.  A.  Pittman, 
Honorable  W.  Frank  Taylor,  Honorable  Robert  P.  Burns, 
and  Honorable  Charles  F.  Honeycutt,  to  inquire  into  the 
conditions,  care,  treatment,  and  training  of  the  Negro  feeble- 
minded in  the  Goldsboro  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  and 
other  similar  institutions  of  the  State,  with  the  view  of  rec- 
ommending a program  for  the  care  and  training  of  the  feeble 
minded  Negro  children,  to  the  end  that  they  might  be  placed 
under  the  supervision  of  people  skilled  in  giving  the  right 
kind  of  care  and  treatment  to  such  children,  and  investigate 
the  advisability  and  possibility  of  securing  additional  facil- 
ities for  institutional  care  and  treatment  of  such  children; 
and 

Whereas,  the  said  committee,  after  having  fully  complied 
with  the  intent  of  said  resolution,  has  made  its  report  to 
the  Governor,  revealing  that  there  are  some  one  thousand 
feeble  minded  Negro  children  in  the  State  in  need  of  hos- 
pital care  or  training,  and  recommending  that  a suitable  hos- 
pital for  the  treatment  of  such  children  be-  built  near  the 
site  and  in  conjunction  with  the  State  Hospital  for  Negroes 
at  Goldsboro,  sufficient  to  take  care  of  at  least  six  hundred 
patients,  reference  to  which  report  is  hereby  made  for  more 
detailed  recommendations;  and 

Whereas,  it  is  the  desire  of  the  General  Assembly  of  North 
Carolina  that  the  recommendations  of  said  committee  be 
substantially  complied  with  as  early  as  feasible:  Now,  there- 
fore, 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  That  an  institution,  to  be  known  and  desig- 
nated as,  “The  Negro  Training  School  for  Feeble  Minded 
Children,”  is  hereby  created  and  such  institution  is  author- 
ized and  empowered  to  accept  and  use  donations  and  appro- 
priations and  do  all  other  things  necessary  and  requisite  to 
be  done  in  furtherance  of  the  purpose  of  its  organization 
and  existence  as  herein  set  forth. 

Sec.  2.  The  said  institution  shall  be  under  the  control  of 
the  North  Carolina  Hospitals  Board  of  Control,'  and  when- 
ever the  words,  “Board,”  “Directors”  or  Board  of  Directors” 
are  used  in  this  Act  with  reference  to  the  governing  board 
of  said  institution,  the  same  shall  mean  the  North  Carolina 
Hospitals  Board  of  Control,  and  said  board  shall  exercise 
the  same  powers  and  perform  the  same  duties  with  respect 
to  the  Negro  Training  School  for  Feeble  Minded  Children, 
as  it  exercises  and  performs  with  respect  to  the  other  insti- 
tutions under  its  control,  except  as  may  in  this  Act  be  other- 
wise provided. 

Sec.  3.  The  board  of  directors,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Governor  and  the  Council  of  State,  is  authorized  to  secure 
by  gift  or  purchase  suitable  real  estate  within  the  State  at 
such  place  as  the  board  may  deem  best  for  the  purpose,  and 
to  erect  or  improve  buildings  thereon,  for  carrying  out  the 
purposes  of  the  institution;  but  no  real  estate  shall  be  pur- 
chased or  any  commitments  made  for  the  erection  or  per- 
manent improvements  of  any  buildings  involving  the  use  of 
State  funds  unless  and  until  an  appropriation  for  perma- 
nent improvements  of  the  institution  is  expressly  authorized 
by  the  General  Assembly;  but  this  prohibition  shall  not 
prevent  the  directors  from  purchasing  or  improving  real 
estate  from  funds  that  may  be  donated  for  the  purpose. 
However,  the  board  is  authorized  and  directed  to  have  pre- 
pared the  necessary  plans  and  specifications  for  such  build- 
ings as  may  be  deemed  necessary  to  establish  said  school, 
incurring  the  necessary  expense  of  employing  engineers  and 
architects  which  amount  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  paid  out 
of  the  Contingency  and  Emergency  Fund  of  the  State. 

Sec.  4.  That  in  order  to  provide  for  the  operation  of  the 
said  institution  prior  to  the  time  that  permanent  quarters 
can  be  established,  the  board  of  directors,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Governor  and  Council  of  State,  is  authorized  and 
empowered  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  any  other  State 
institution  or  agency  for  the  temporary  use  of  any  State 
owned  property  which  such  other  State  institution  or  agency 
may  be  able  and  willing  to  divert  for  the  time  being  from 
its  original  purpose;  and  any  other  State  institution  or 
agency,  which  may  be  in  possession  of  real  estate  suitable 
for  the  purpose  of  the  Negro  Training  School  for  Feeble 
Minded  Children  upon  such  terms  as  may  be  mutually  agreed 
upon. 
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Sec.  5.  The  board  of  directors  shall  have  the  general 
superintendence,  management,  and  control  of  the  institu- 
tion; of  the  grounds  and  buildings,  officers,  and  employees 
thereof;  of  the  inmates  therein  and  all  matters  relating  to 
the  government,  discipline,  contracts,  and  fiscal  concerns 
thereof;  and  may  make  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may 
seem  to  them  necessary  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
this  institution.  And  the  board  shall  have  the  right  to  keep, 
restrain,  and  control  the  inmates  of  the  institution  until 
such  time  as  the  board  may  deem  proper  for  their  discharge 
under  such  proper  and  humane  rules  and  regulations  as  the 
board  may  adopt.  The  board  shall  endeavor  as  far  as  possi- 
ble to  classify  the  inmates  and  keep  the  different  classes  in 
separate  wards  or  divisions,  so  as  to  produce  the  best  results 
in  their  rehabilitation. 

Sec.  6.  The  board  of  directors  shall  appoint  a superin- 
tendent of  the  institution,  who  shall  be  a person  of  profes- 
sional training  and  experience  in  the  care  and  treatment  of 
feeble  minded  persons,  and  may  fix  the  compensation  of  the 
superintendent,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Budget  Bu- 
reau and  may  discharge  the  superintendent  at  any  time 
for  cause. 

Sec.  7.  The  purpose  and  aim  of  the  Negro  Training  School 
for  Feeble  Minded  Children  is  to  segregate,  care  for,  train, 
and  educate,  as  their  mentality  will  permit,  the  mental 
defectives  among  the  Negro  children  of  the  State;  to  dissem- 
inate knowledge  concerning  the  extent,  nature,  and  menace 
of  mental  deficiency  and  initiate  methods  for  its  control, 
reduction,  and  ultimate  eradication  and  to  that  end,  subject 
to  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  board  of  directors  may 
adopt,  there  shall  be  received  into  said  school  feeble  minded 
and  mentally  defective  children  of  the  Negro  race  under  the 
age  of  twenty-one  years  when,  in  the  judgment  of  the  board 
of  directors,  it  is  deemed  advisable.  Application  for  the 
admission  of  a child  must  be  made  by  the  father  if  the 
mother  and  father  are  living  together,  and  if  not,  by  the 
one  having  custody,  or  by  a duly  appointed  guardian  or  by 
the  superintendent  of  any  county  home  or  by  person  having 
management  of  any  orphanage,  association,  society,  chil- 
dren’s home,  or  other  institution  for  the  care  of  children  to 
which  the  custody  of  such  child  has  been  committed,  in 
which  event  the  consent  of  the  parents  shall  not  be  required. 
The  applications  for  admission  must  be  approved  by  the 
superintendent  of  public  welfare  and  the  judge  of  juvenile 
court  of  the  county  wherein  the  applicant  resides. 

Sec.  8.  The  board  of  directors  is  hereby  authorized  and 
empowered  to  promulgate  rules,  regulations,  and  conditions 
of  admission  of  pupils  to  the  school  and  in  cases  in  which 
the  parents  or  guardian  of  a child  are  financially  able,  shall 
require  such  parent  or  guardian  to  transport  the  child  to 
the  school  and  make  such  contribution  toward  maintenance 
as  may  to  the  board  of  directors  seem  proper  and  just. 

Sec.  9.  Any  child  entered  into  the  school  may  be  dis- 
charged therefrom  or  returned  to  his  or  her  parents  or 
guardian  when,  in  the  judgment  of  the  directors,  it  will 
not  be  beneficial  to  such  pupil  or  to  the  best  interest  of  the 
school  to  be  retained  longer  therein. 

Sec.  10.  For  the  protection  of  the  pupils  residing  in  the 
school,  it  shall  he  unlawful: 

(a)  For  any  person  to  advise,  or  solicit,  or  to  offer  to 
advise  or  solicit,  any  inmate  of  said  school  to  escape  there- 
from; 

(h)  For  any  person  to  transport,  or  to  offer  to  transport, 
in  automobile  or  other  conveyance  any  inmate  of  said  school 
to  or  from  any  place:  Provided,  this  shall  not  apply  to  the 
superintendent  and  teachers  of  said  school,  or  to  employees 
or  any  other  person  acting  under  the  superintendent  and 
teachers  thereof; 

(c)  For  any  person  to  engage  in,  or  to  offer  to  engage 
in,  prostitution  with  any  inmate  of  said  school; 

(d)  For  any  person  to  receive,  or  to  offer  to  receive,  any 
inmate  of  said  school  into  any  place,  structure,  building  or 
conveyance  for  the  purpose  of  prostitution,  or  to  solicit  any 
inmate  of  said  school  to  engage  in  prostitution; 

(e)  For  any  person  to  conceal  an  escaped  inmate  of  said 
school,  or  to  furnish  clothing  to  an  escaped  inmate  thereof 
to  enable  him  or  her  to  conceal  his  or  her  identity. 

The  term  “inmate”  as  used  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  include  any  and  all  boys  and  girls  committed  to 
or  received  into,  said  Negro  Training  School  for  Feeble 
Minded  Children  under  the  provisions  of  the  law  made  and 
provided  for  the  receiving  and  committing  of  persons  to  said 


school;  and  the  term  “prostitution”  shall  be  construed  to 
include  the  offering  or  receiving  of  the  body  for  sexual 
intercourse. 

Any  person  who  shall  knowingly  and  wilfully  violate 
subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section  shall  be  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor,  and  shall  be  fined  or  imprisoned,  or  both 
fined  and  imprisoned,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court;  that  any 
person  who  shall  knowingly  and  wilfully  violate  sub-sections 
(c),  (d)  and  (e)  of  this  section  shall  be  guilty  of  a felony, 
and  shall  be  fined  or  imprisoned,  or  both  fined  and  impris- 
oned, in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Sec.  11  That  all  laws  and  clauses  of  laws  in  conflict  with 
this  Act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  12.  That  this  Act  shall  be  in  full  force  and  effect 
from  and  after  its  ratification. 

Ratified  March  9,  1945. 


S.  B.  170 — An  Act  to  Rewrite  Articles  One  and  Two  of  Chap- 
ter 122  of  the  General  Statutes  of  North  Carolina  Relating 
to  the  Management  of  the  State  Hospital  at  Raleigh,  the 
State  Hospital  at  Morganton,  the  State  Hospital  at  Golds- 
boro, and  the  Caswell  Training  School  at  Kinston. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  That  Section  12  2-7  of  the  General  Statutes 
of  North  Carolina  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  amended  by 
rewriting  said  section  as  follows: 

Sec.  12  2-7.  Management  of  certain  institutions  by  unified 
Board  of  Directors;  Appointment;  quorum;  term  of  office. — 
The  following  institutions  of  this  State  shall  be  under  the 
management  of  one  board  of  directors  composed  of  fifteen 
members,  all  of  whom  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Governor 
of  North  Carolina:  the  State  Hospital  at  Raleigh,  the  State 
Hospital  at  Morganton,  the  State  Hospital  at  Goldsboro,  and 
the  Caswell  Training  School  at  Kinston.  In  order  that  all 
sections  of  the  State  shall  have  representation  on  said  board, 
the  Governor  shall  name  one  member  from  each  Congres- 
sional District  of  the  State  and  three  members  at  large  on 
said  board.  The  board  of  directors  to  be  named  from  Con- 
gressional Districts  shall  be  divided  into  four  classes  of 
three  directors  each,  the  first  class  to  serve  for  a period 
of  one  year,  the  second  class  to  serve  for  a period  of  two 
years,  the  third  class  to  serve  for  a period  of  three  years, 
the  fourth  class  to  serve  for  a period  of  four  years,  and  the 
three  directors  at  large  to  serve  for  a period  of  four  years, 
and  at  the  expiration  of  their  respective  terms  of  office  all 
appointments  shall  be  for  a term  of  four  years,  except  such 
as  are  made  to  fill  unexpired  terms.  Eight  directors  shall 
constitute  a quorum. 

Members  of  the  board  shall  serve  for  terms  as  prescribed 
above,  and  until  their  successors  are  appointed  and  qualified. 
The  Governor  shall  have  the  power  to  remove  any  member 
of  the  board  whenever  in  his  opinion  it  is  to  the  best  interest 
of  the  State  to  remove  such  person,  and  the  Governor  shall 
not  be  required  to  give  any  reason  for  such  removal. 

Sec.  2.  That  Section  122-11.2  of  the  General  Statutes  of 
North  Carolina  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  in  line  eleven  of  said  section  the  word  “two”  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  word  “six”. 

Sec.  3.  That  Section  122-11.3  of  the  General  Statutes  of 
North  Carolina  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  amended  by 
striking  out  in  line  two  of  the  second  paragraph  thereof 
the  words  “two  years”  and  substituting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
words  “six  years”. 

Sec.  4.  That  Section  122-11.5  of  the  General  Statutes  of 
North  Carolina  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  5.  That  Section  122-14  of  the  General  Statutes  of 
North  Carolina  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  amended  by  in- 
serting immediately  after  the  word  “Raleigh”  in  line  two 
of  said  section  the  following:  “,  the  State  Hospital  at  Mor- 
ganton”. 

Sec.  6.  That  Section  122-17  of  the  General  Statutes  of 
North  Carolina  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  in  line  three  of  said  section  the  word  “three”  and  by 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  word  “five”. 
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Sec.  7.  That  all  laws  and  clauses  of  laws  in  conflict  with 
this  Act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  8.  That  this  Act  shall  be  in  full  force  and  effect  from 
and  after  April  first,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  forty- 
five. 

Ratified  3-20-45. 


S.  B.  178 — An  Act  Providing  for  the  Establishment  of  a 

Hospital  for  the  Treatment  of  Children  Affected  With 

Spastic  Ailments. 

Whereas,  in  compliance  with  a request  of  the  Governor 
of  North  Carolina,  a commission  composed  of  Dr.  Lenox  D. 
Baker,  Dr.  J.  S.  Gaul,  Dr.  W.  M.  Roberts,  Dr.  Ellen  Win- 
ston, Honorable  Thomas  O’Berry,  and  Honorable  George 
Ross  Pou  investigated  the  need  of  an  institution  for  the 
treatment  of  children  affected  with  cerebral  palsy  (spastic) 
ailments  and  has  made  their  report  to  the  Governor,  rec- 
ommending the  establishment  of  such  a hospital  to  be  op- 
erated separate  and  distinct  from  any  institution  for  the 
treatment  of  the  feeble  minded  or  insane;  and 

Whereas,  it  appears  from  said  report  that  there  are  over 
one  thousand  children  in  the  State  suffering  from  spastic 
ailments  and  that  the  interest  of  the  State  would  be  best 
served  by  a hospital  being  established  for  the  treatment  of 
such  cases:  Now,  therefore, 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  That  an  institution,  to  be  known  and  desig- 
nated as,  “The  North  Carolina  Hospital  for  Treatment  of 
Spastic  Children,”  is  hereby  created  and  such  institution  is 
authorized  and  empowered  to  accept  and  use  donations  and 
appropriations  and  do  all  other  things  necessary  and  requi- 
site to  be  done  in  furtherance  of  the  purpose  of  its  organiza- 
tion and  existence  as  herein  set  forth. 

Sec.  2.  The  Governor  shall  appoint  a board  of  directors 
consisting  of  nine  (9)  members  for  said  hospital,  three  of 
whom  shall  be  appointed  for  two  years,  three  for  four  years, 
and  three  for  six  years,  who  shall  hold  their  office  until 
their  successors  have  been  appointed.  At  the  end  of  the 
term  of  office  of  each  of  said  directors,  their  successors  shall 
each  be  named  for  a term  of  six  years.  The  Governor  shall 
fill  all  vacancies  occurring  by  reason  of  death,  resignation, 
or  otherwise. 

Sec.  3.  The  Board  of  Directors,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Governor  and  Council  of  State,  is  authorized  to  secure 
by  gift  or  purchase,  suitable  real  estate  within  the  State  at 
such  place  as  the  board  may  deem  best  for  the  purpose,  and 
to  erect  or  improve  buildings  thereon,  for  carrying  out  the 
purposes  of  the  institution;  but  no  real  estate  shall  be  pur- 
chased or  any  commitments  made  for  the  erection  or  per- 
manent improvements  of  any  buildings  involving  the  use 
of  State  funds  unless  and  until  an  appropriation  for  per- 
manent improvements  of  the  institution  is  expressly  au- 
thorized by  the  General  Assembly. 

Sec.  4.  That  in  order  to  provide  for  the  operation  of  the 
said  institution  prior  to  the  time  that  permanent  quarters 
can  be  established,  the  board  of  directors,  with  the  approv- 
al of  the  Governor  and  Council  of  State,  is  authorized  and 
empowered  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  any  other  State 
institution  or  agency  for  the  temporary  use  of  any  State 
owned  property  which  such  other  State  institution  or  agency 
may  be  able  and  willing  to  divert  for  the  time  being  from 
its  original  purpose;  and  any  other  State  institution  or 
agency,  which  may  be  in  possession  of  real  estate  suitable 
for  the  purpose  of  the  North  Carolina  Hospital  for  Treat- 
ment of  Spastic  Children  upon  such  terms  as  may  be  mutual- 
ly agreed  upon. 

Sec.  5.  The  board  of  directors  shall  have  the  general 
superintendence,  management,  and  control  of  the  institu- 
tion; of  the  grounds  and  buildings,  officers,  and  employees 
thereof;  of  the  patients  therein  and  all  matters  relating  to 
the  government,  discipline,  contracts,  and  fiscal  concerns 
thereof;  and  may  make  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may 
seem  to  them  necessary  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  the 
institution.  And  the  board  shall  have  the  right  to  keep, 
restrain,  and  control  the  patients  of  the  institution  until 
such  time  as  the  board  may  deem  proper  for  their  discharge 
under  such  proper  and  humane  rules  and  regulations  as  the 
board  may  adopt. 

Sec.  6.  The  board  of  directors  shall  appoint  a superin- 
tendent of  the  institution,  who  shall  be  a person  of  profes- 


sional training  and  experience  in  the  care  and  treatment 
of  spastic  ailments,  and  may  fix  the  compensation  of  the 
superintendent,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Budget  Bu- 
reau, and  may  discharge  the  superintendent  at  any  time 
for  cause. 

Sec.  7.  The  purpose  and  aim  of  the  North  Carolina  Hos- 
pital for  Treatment  of  Spastic  Children  is  to  treat,  care 
for,  train,  and  educate,  as  their  condition  will  permit,  all 
spastic  children  of  training  age  in  the  State  who  are  capable 
of  being  rehabilitated;  to  disseminate  knowledge  concern- 
ing the  extent,  nature,  and  prevention  of  spastic  ailments, 
and  to  that  end,  subject  to  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the 
board  of  directors  may  adopt,  there  shall  be  received  into 
said  hospital,  spastic  children  under  the  age  of  twenty-one 
years  when,  in  the  judgment  of  the  board  of  directors,  it 
is  deemed  advisable.  Application  for  the  admission  of  a 
child  must  be  made  by  the  father  if  the  mother  and  father 
are  living  together,  and  if  not,  by  the  one  having  custody, 
or  by  a duly  appointed  guardian  or  by  the  superintendent 
of  any  county  home  or  by  person  having  management  of  any 
orphanage,  association,  society,  children’s  home,  or  other 
institution  for  the  care  of  children  to  which  the  custody  of 
such  child  has  been  committeed,  in  which  event  the  consent 
of  the  parents  shall  not  be  required. 

Sec.  8.  The  board  of  directors  is  hereby  authorized  and 
empowered  to  promulgate  rules,  regulations,  and  condi- 
tions of  admission  of  patients  to  the  hospital,  but  in  so  doing 
shall  not  exclude  any  patient  otherwise  qualified  for  admis- 
sion because  of  inability  to  pay  for  examination  and  treat- 
ment, and  all  indigent  patients  otherwise  qualified  for 
admission  shall  be  received  wtihout  regard  to  their  indigent 
condition  when  there  is  space  and  accommodation  available 
for  such  patients.  The  board  of  directors  shall  require  all 
patients  who  are  able,  including  those  having  persons  upon 
whom  they  are  legally  dependent  who  are  able,  to  pay  the 
reasonable  cost  of  treatment  and  care  and  upon  their  refusal 
to  do  so,  the  said  board  of  directors  is  authorized  and  em- 
powered to  institute  action  in  the  name  of  the  hospital  in 
the  county  in  which  it  is  located  for  the  collection  thereof: 
Provided,  that  if  the  amount  is  less  than  two  hundred  dol- 
lars ($200.00)  the  said  action  shall  be  instituted  in  the 
county  where  the  defendant  resides. 

Sec.  9.  Any  patient  entered  in  the  hospital  may  be  dis- 
charged therefrom  or  returned  to  his  or  her  parents  or 
guardian  when,  in  the  judgment  of  the  directors,  it  will  not 
be  beneficial  to  such  patient  or  to  the  best  interest  of  the 
hospital  to  be  longer  retained  therein. 

Sec.  10.  The  board  of  directors  shall  further  investigate 
and  study  the  needs  and  requirements  for  establishing  and 
equipping  a hospital  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  mentally 
normal  cerebral  palsy  (spastic)  patients  and  determine  the 
annual  per  capita  cost  for  the  treatment  of  such  patients, 
and  cause  to  be  prepared  the  necessary  plans  and  specifica- 
tions for  providing  and  equipping  a hospital  with  a capacity 
of  fifty  (50)  beds.  Said  board  of  directors  shall  present  to 
the  next  session  of  the  General  Assembly  such  plans  and 
specifications  together  with  its  recommendations  as  to  the 
establishment  of  such  a hospital,  including  a site  for  its 
location.  To  meet  the  expense  of  preparing  said  plans  and 
specifications  and  other  incidental  expenses  of  the  board, 
there  is  hereby  appropriated  out  of  the  Contingency  and 
Emergency  Fund  of  the  State  such  an  amount  as  the  Gov- 
ernor and  Council  of  State  may  consider  necessary. 

Sec.  11.  That  all  laws  and  clauses  of  laws  in  conflict  with 
this  Act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  12.  That  this  Act  shall  be  in  full  force  and  effect 
from  and  after  its  ratification. 

Ratified  March  13,  1945. 


S.  B.  179 — An  Act  to  Amend  the  Laws  of  North  Carolina 
Relating  to  Persons  With  Mental  Diseases  and  to  Provide 
for  Committing  Such  Persons  to  Institutions  for  Observa- 
tion to  Determine  Their  Mental  Condition. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  That  Chapter  thirty-five  of  the  General  Stat- 
utes of  North  Carolina  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out 
the  title  of  said  Chapter  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “Per- 
sons with  Mental  Diseases  and  Incompetents.” 
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Sec.  2.  That  Chapter  thirty-five  of  the  General  Statutes 
of  North  Carolina  is  hereby  amended  by  adding  thereto  a 
new  Section  to  precede  immediately  Section  35-1  to  be 
numbered  35-%  and  to  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  35%.  Definitions. — -The  words  “mental  disease,” 
“mental  disorder”  and  “mental  illness”  shall  mean  an  ill- 
ness which  so  lessens  the  capacity  of  the  person  to  use  his 
customary  self-control,  judgment,  and  discretion  in  the 
conduct  of  his  affairs  and  social  relations  as  to  make  it 
necessary  or  advisable  for  him  to  be  under  treatment,  care, 
supervision,  guidance,  or  control.  The  terms  shall  be  con- 
strued to  include  “lunacy,”  “unsoundness  of  mind,”  and 
“insanity.” 

A “mental  defective”  shall  mean  a person  who  is  not 
mentally  ill  but  whose  mental  development  is  so  retarded 
that  he  has  not  acquired  enough  self-control,  judgment,  and 
discretion  to  manage  himself  and  his  affairs,  and  for  whose 
own  welfare  or  that  of  others,  supervision,  guidance,  care, 
or  control  is  necessary  or  advisable.  The  term  shall  be 
construed  to  include  “feeble-minded,”  “idiot,”  and  “im- 
becile.” 

Sec.  3.  That  Section  35-2  is  hereby  amended  by  striking 
out  the  word  “idiot”  appearing  in  lines  two,  seven,  eleven, 
fourteen,  twenty-two,  twenty-five,  thirty-two  and  forty-three, 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words  “mental  defective.” 

That  Section  3 5-2  of  the  General  Statutes  of  North  Caro- 
lina is  further  amended  by  striking  out  the  word  “lunatic” 
in  lines  two,  eight,  eleven,  fourteen,  twenty-two,  twenty- 
six,  thirty-two,  and  forty-three,  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  words  “mentally  disordered.” 

Sec.  4.  That  Section  3 5-10  of  the  General  Statutes  of 
North  Carolina  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  the  word 
“idiot”  in  line  three  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words 
“mentally  defective.” 

That  Section  35-10  of  the  General  Statutes  of  North 
Carolina  is  further  amended  by  striking  out  the  word  “luna- 
tic” in  line  three  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words 
“mentally  disordered.” 

Sec.  5.  That  Section  35-11  of  the  General  Statutes  of 
North  Carolina  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  the  word 
“idiot”  in  lines  two  and  seven  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  words  “mentally  defective.” 

That  Section  35-11  of  the  General  Statutes  of  North  Caro- 
lina is  further  amended  by  striking  out  the  word  “lunatic” 
in  lines  two  and  eight,  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
words  “mentally  disordered.” 

That  Section  35-11  of  the  General  Statutes  of  North 
Carolina  is  further  amended  by  striking  out  the  words 
“nonsane  person”  in  line  seventeen  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  word  “person  with  mental  disorder.” 

Sec.  6.  That  Chapter  thirty-five  of  the  General  Statutes 
of  North  Carolina  is  hereby  amended  by  adding  thereto  a 
new  Section  to  follow  immediately  Section  35-3  5 to  be 
numbered  Section  35-35.1  and  to  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  35-35.1  Commitment  of  Inebriates  for  Mental  Dis- 
orders.— Whenever  an  inebriate  under  a commitment  to  the 
State  Hospital  at  Raleigh  is  found  to  be  suffering  from  a 
mental  disorder  he  may  be  committed  as  a mentally  disor- 
dered person  by  having  two  physicians  not  connected  with 
the  State  Hospital  at  Raleigh  examine  him  at  the  request  of 
the  superintendent  of  the  State  Hospital  at  Raleigh,  without 
removing  said  inebriate  and  alleged  mentally  disordered 
person  from  the  State  Hospital.  If  these  two  said  physicians 
find  that  the  inebriate  is  mentally  disordered,  they  shall  sign 
the  usual  affidavit  for  commitment  of  an  individual  as  men- 
tally disordered  and  forward  same  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Supe- 
rior Court  of  the  county  in  which  the  inebriate  is  settled; 
whereupon  the  said  clerk  of  court  may  declare  the  said 
person  committed  to  the  proper  hospital  as  a mentally  dis- 
ordered person  as  provided  in  this  chapter.  Upon  adjudi- 
cation the  superintendent  shall  notify  the  sheriff  of  the 
county  in  which  the  alleged  mentally  disordered  person  is 
settled,  and  it  shall  be  said  sheriff’s  duty  to  convey  the  men- 
tally disordered  person  to  the  proper  hospital. 

Sec.  7.  That  Chapter  one  hundred  twenty-two  of  the  Gen- 
eral Statutes  of  North  Carolina  is  hereby  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  title  to  said  chapter  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
“Hospitals  for  the  Mentally  Disordered.” 

Sec.  8.  That  Section  12  2-1  of  the  General  Statutes  of 
North  Carolina  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  the  word 
“insane”  in  lines  two,  five  and  eight  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  words  “mentally  disordered.” 


Sec.  9.  That  Section  122-3  of  the  General  Statutes  of 
North  Carolina  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  the  word 
“insane”  in  lines  four,  seven,  sixteen  and  nineteen  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  words  “mentally  disordered.” 

Sec.  10.  That  Section  122-5  of  the  General  Statutes  of 
North  Carolina  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  the  word 
“insane”  in  lines  two,  three  and  six,  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  words  “mentally  disordered.” 

Sec.  11.  That  Section  122-6  of  the  General  Statutes  of 
North  Carolina  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  the  word 
“insane”  in  lines  ten  and  eleven,  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  words  “mentally  disordered.” 

Sec.  12.  That  Section  122-27  of  the  General  Statutes  of 
North  Carolina  is  hereby  rewritten  to  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  122-27.  Superintendent  to  notify  of  escape  or 
revocation  of  probation  of  inmate. — -When  any  inmate  of  a 
State  Hospital  who  has  been  released  therefrom  on  pro- 
bation has  breached  the  conditions  of  his  probation  or  when 
any  inmate  has  escaped  from  a State  Hospital,  the  super- 
intendent of  the  hospital  shall  immediately  notify  the  com- 
mitting physicians  and  the  sheriff  and  clerk  of  court  of  the 
county  in  which  such  inmate  is  located  at  the  time  of  such 
escape  or  breach  of  the  conditions  of  probation.  Upon  the 
receipt  of  such  notice,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  sheriff  to 
return  such  inmate  to  the  hospital  from  which  he  has 
escaped  or  has  been  released  on  probation.  The  expense  of 
returning  such  inmate  shall  be  borne  by  the  county  of  such 
inmate’s  legal  settlement. 

Sec.  13.  That  Section  122-36  of  the  General  Statutes  of 
North  Carolina  is  hereby  rewritten  to  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  122-36.  Persons  entitled  to  immediate  admission  if 
space  available. — Any  resident  of  North  Carolina  who  has 
been  legally  adjudged  by  a clerk  of  court  or  other  properly 
authorized  person  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Chapter  to  be  mentally  disordered  or  a proper  person  to  be 
committed  to  a State  Hospital  for  observation  shall,  if  space 
is  available,  be  entitled  to  immediate  admission  in  the  State 
Hospital  at  Morganton,  the  State  Hospital  at  Raleigh,  or 
the  State  Hospital  at  Goldsboro,  in  accordance  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  division  of  race  and  residence  prescribed  in  this 
Chapter.  No  resident  of  this  State  who  has  been  legally 
adjudged  mentally  disordered  or  a proper  subject  for  obser- 
vation and  who  has  been  presented  to  the  superintendent  of 
the  proper  State  Hospital  for  the  mentally  disordered  as 
provided  in  this  Article,  shall  be  refused  admission  thereto 
if  space  is  available,  but  nothing  in  this  Article  shall  be 
construed  to  affect  the  discharge  or  transfer  of  patients  as 
now  provided  by  law. 

Upon  the  admission  of  any  such  person,  the  superintend- 
ent of  the  institution  shall  notify  the  clerk  of  the  superior 
court  who  has  committed  such  person  as  mentally  disor- 
dered, or  as  a proper  subject  for  observation. 

Sec.  14.  That  Section  122-37  of  the  General  Statutes  of 
North  Carolina  is  hereby  rewritten  to  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  122-37.  Mental  defectives  admitted. — Any  person 
with  mental  deficiency  who  in  addition  is  suffering  from 
epilepsy  or  a mental  disorder  may  be  admitted  to  the  proper 
State  Hospital  for  the  mentally  disordered.  Mental  defect- 
ive delinquents  and  low  grade  idiots  who  are  unable  to  look 
after  their  own  persons  may  be  admitted  to  the  Caswell 
Training  School. 

Sec.  15.  That  Section  122-38  of  the  General  Statutes  of 
North  Carolina  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  the  sec- 
ond sentence  of  said  Section  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

The  Board  of  Directors  may,  if  there  be  sufficient  room, 
admit  other  than  indigent  patients,  upon  proper  compen- 
sation, based  upon  the  ability  of  the  patient  or  his  estate 
to  pay.  Where  the  clerk  of  court  or  the  superintendent  of 
the  Hospital  has  doubt  as  to  the  indigency  of  the  mentally 
disordered  person,  he  shall  refer  the  question  to  the  County 
Department  of  Public  Welfare  for  investigation. 

That  Section  122-38  of  the  General  Statutes  of  North 
Carolina  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  the  word  “in- 
sane” in  line  three  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  word 
“persons.” 

That  Section  122-38  of  the  General  Statutes  of  North 
Carolina  is  further  amended  by  striking  out  the  word  “in- 
mate” in  line  ten  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  word 
“patient.” 
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Sec.  16.  That  Section  122-39  of  the  General  Statutes  of 
North  Carolina  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  the  word 
“insane”  in  lines  six  and  eight  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  words  “mentally  disordered.” 

Sec.  17.  That  Section  122-40  of  the  General  Statutes  of 
North  Carolina  is  hereby  amended  by  rewriting  the  second 
sentence  of  said  Section  to  read  as  follows: 

If  it  is  not  possible  to  ascertain  the  legal  residence  of  the 
alleged  mentally  disordered  person  and  the  clerk  or  the 
assistant  clerk  of  court  shall  be  of  the  opinion  that  the 
alleged  mentally  disordered  person  is  a resident  of  this 
State,  within  the  meaning  of  the  law,  and  in  all  other  re- 
spects would  be  a proper  person  to  be  committed  as  men- 
tally disordered  or  for  observation,  he  shall  state  that  he 
was  unable  to  ascertain  the  legal  residence  of  the  alleged 
mentally  disordered  person  and  shall  commit  him  to  the 
proper  State  Hospital  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of 
divisions  as  to  race  and  residence  prescribed  in  this  Chapter. 

That  Section  122-40  of  the  General  Statutes  of  North 
Carolina  is  hereby  further  amended  by  striking  out  the 
word  “insane”  in  lines  two  and  four  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  words  “mentally  disordered.” 

Sec.  18.  That  Section  12  2-41  of  the  General  Statutes  of 
North  Carolina  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  the  words 
“as  insane”  in  lines  two  and  three  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  words  “for  the  mentally  disordered.” 

Sec.  19.  That  Section  122-42  of  the  General  Statutes  of 
North  Carolina  is  hereby  rewritten  to  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  122-42.  Affidavit  of  mental  disorder  to  procure  ad- 
mission.— For  admission  into  a State  Hospital,  the  following 
proceeding  shall  be  had:  Some  reliable  person  having 
knowledge  of  the  facts  shall  make  before  and  file  with  the 
clerk  of  the  superior  court  of  the  county  in  which  the  alleged 
mentally  disordered  person  resides  or  in  which  the  alleged 
mentally  disordered  person  is  at  the  time  affidavit  is  filed, 
an  affidavit  in  writing  which  shall  be  substantially  in  the 
following  form: 

State  of  North  Carolina, County. 

The  undersigned  makes  oath  that  he  has  carefully  ob- 
served  and  believes 

to  be  a mentally  disordered  person,  and  to  be,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  undersigned,  a fit  subject  for  admission  into  a hos- 
pital for  the  mentally  disordered. 

Dated day  of A.  D 

, Affiant. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  before  me. 


Officer 

The  above  affidavit  may  be  sworn  to  before  the  clerk  of 
superior  court,  the  assistant  clerk  of  superior  court  or  the 
deputy  clerk  of  superior  court. 


Sec.  20.  That  Section  122-43  of  the  General  Statutes  of 
North  Carolina  is  hereby  rewritten  to  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  122-43.  Examination. — Whereupon  the  clerk  of 
court  shall  direct  two  physicians,  duly  licensed  to  practice 
medicine  by  the  State,  to  go  to  the  alleged  mentally  disor- 
dered person  or  have  him  brought  to  them  in  order  that  the 
alleged  mentally  disordered  person  may  be  examined  by 
the  said  two  physicians  to  determine  if  a state  of  mental 
disorder  exists  and  if  it  warrants  commitment  to  one  of  the 
State  institutions  for  the  mentally  disordered.  If  the 
said  two  physicians  are  satisfied  that  commitment  of  the 
alleged  mentally  disordered  person  is  necessary,  they  shall 
sign  an  affidavit  professing  to  same,  which  shall  be  sub- 
stantially in  the  following  form: 


State  of  North  Carolina, County. 

The  undersigned,  licensed  to  practice  medicine  by  the 
State  of  North  Carolina,  makes  oath  that  he  has  carefully 

examined and  believes  him  to 

be  suffering  from  a mental  disease,  and  to  be,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  undersigned,  a fit  subject  for  admission  into  a 
hospital  for  the  mentally  disordered. 

Dated day  of , A.  D.,  19 

M.  D. 


Sworn  and  subscribed  before  me. 


Affiant. 


Officer. 

The  above  affidavit  may  be  sworn  to  before  the  clerk  of  the 
superior  court,  the  assistant  clerk  of  superior  court,  the 
deputy  clerk  of  superior  court,  or  a notary  public. 


Sec.  21.  That  Section  122-4  5 of  the  General  Statutes  of 
North  Carolina  is  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  22.  That  Section  122-46  of  the  General  Statutes  of 
North  Carolina  is  hereby  rewritten  to  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  122-46.  Clerk  to  commit  to  hospital  for  observa- 
tion.— Whereupon  the  clerk  of  the  court  shall  direct  such 
mentally  disordered  person  to  be  removed  to  the  proper 
hospital  as  a patient  for  a period  of  not  more  than  thirty 
days  from  the  time  of  admission  to  the  proper  hospital  for 
observation  to  determine  the  state  of  said  person’s  mental 
health  and  to  that  end  he  shall  transmit  to  the  proper 
Board  of  Directors  the  examination  of  the  witnesses  and 
the  statement  of  such  facts  as  he  shall  deem  pertinent  to 
the  subject  matter.  He  shall  make  the  following  order  and 
commitment  to  the  proper  State  Hospital  in  substantially 


the  following  form : 

State  of  North  Carolina, County. 

To  the  State  Hospital  at , N.  C., 

Greetings : 


Whereas,  it  has  been  made  satisfactorily  to  appear  to  me, 

, clerk  of  the  superior  court 

of  said  county,  that ! , 

a person  having  his  legal  settlement  in  this  county,  is  men- 
tally disordered,  epileptic,  or  addicted  to  the  use  of  drugs 
or  alcohol  (draw  a pen  through  terms  not  applying),  that 
he  is  a bona  fide  citizen  of  the  State,  and  that  he  has  a legal 
settlement  in  said  county  and  is  a fit  subject  for  care  and 

treatment  in  the  State  Hospital  at 1 , 

and  that  he,  being  at  large,  is  injurious  to  himself  and  dis- 
advantageous if  not  dangerous  to  the  community: 

These  are,  therefore,  to  command  you  to  receive  said 

into  the  State  Hospital  at 

for  a period  of  observation,  not  ex- 
ceeding thirty  days,  as  provided  for  by  the  laws  of  this  State. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  official  seal,  this day  of 

, 19 


Clerk  Superior  Court County. 

If  the  patient  is  indigent,  the  following  shall  be  filled  out 
and  shall  accompany  the  commitment: 

State  of  North  Carolina, County. 


I, , Clerk  of  the  Superior 

Court  of  the  above  county,  do  hereby  certify  that 

is  a poor  person  and  has  no 

estate  nor  property  except 

nor  has  anyone  such  property  who  is  liable  for  his  main- 
tenance under  Section  3 5-3  3 of  the  General  Statutes. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  official  seal,  this day  of 

, 19 


Clerk  Superior  Court County. 

If  the  patient  is  not  indigent,  the  following  should  be 
filled  out  and  accompany  the  commitment  of  the  patient: 

State  of  North  Carolina, County 

I, , Clerk  of  the  Superior 

Court  of  said  County,  do  hereby  certify  that 

has  property  of  his  own  and  is 

financially  able  to  pay  for  his  maintenance,  or  has  relatives 
who  under  Section  3 5-3  3 of  the  General  Statutes  are  liable 
for  his  maintenance,  who  have  adequate  property  to  pay 


for  the  same  in  the  State  Hospital  at , N.  C. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  official  seal,  this day  of 

, 19 


Clerk  Superior  Court County. 


The  application  for  admission  and  commitment  to  a par- 
ticular hospital  shall  be  forwarded  to  such  hospital,  and 
immediately  upon  receipt  of  said  application,  if  there  shall 
be  room  for  said  patient  in  said  hospital,  the  superintendent 
shall  immediately  notify  the  clerk  of  the  court  that  the 
patient  will  be  admitted  at  once.  The  receipt  of  said  notice 
by  said  clerk  of  court  shall  constitute  his  authority  to  have 
conveyed  said  patient  to  said  hospital  for  immediate  admis- 
sion: Provided,  that  nothing  herein  shall  prevent  the  super- 
intendent of  said  hospital  from  sending  immediately  a rep- 
resentative of  said  hospital  to  convey  said  patient  thereto. 

Sec.  23.  That  Chapter  one  hundred  twenty-two  of  the 
General  Statutes  of  North  Carolina  is  hereby  amended  by 
adding  thereto  a new  section  to  follow  immediately  Section 
122-46,  to  be  numbered  122-46.1  and  to  read  as  follows: 
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Sec.  122-46.1.  Clerk  may  make  final  commitment  to 
hospital. — When  such  alleged  mentally  disordered  person 
is  committed  to  a State  Hospital  for  observation,  the  Hos- 
pital authorities  shall,  at  the  expiration  of  thirty  days,  file 
with  the  clerk  of  the  superior  court  of  the  county  in  which 
the  alleged  mentally  disordered  person  resided,  if  known,  if 
not  known,  with  the  clerk  of  the  superior  court  who  com- 
mitted such  alleged  mentally  disordered  person  for  observa- 
tion, a written  report  stating  the  conclusions  reached  by 
the  Hospital  authorities  as  to  the  mental  condition  of  the 
alleged  mentally  disordered  person.  Upon  the  basis  of  this 
report,  the  clerk  of  the  superior  court  of  the  county  in 
which  the  alleged  mentally  disordered  person  resided,  or  if 
such  mentally  disordered  person’s  residence  is  not  known, 
the  clerk  of  the  superior  court  who  committed  him  for  ob- 
servation is  authorized  to  order  said  person  discharged  or 
to  order  him  to  remain  at  the  Hospital  as  a patient,  as  the 
facts  may  warrant.  Any  person  who  has  been  committed  to 
any  State  Hospital  as  mentally  disordered  as  provided  by 
law  shall  be  and  remain  a charge  of  such  State  Hospital 
until  he  has  been  discharged  from  said  Hospital  or  declared 
competent  as  otherwise  provided  by  law. 

At  the  end  of  the  thirty  day  observation  period  the  super- 
intendent of  the  State  Hospital  in  which  the  alleged  men- 
tally disordered  person  has  been  confined  for  a thirty  day 
period  of  observation  may  signify  in  writing  to  the  clerk  of 
the  court  of  the  county  in  which  the  alleged  mentally  dis- 
ordered person  is  settled  that  his  observation  of  the  alleged 
mentally  disordered  person  has  not  been  completed  and  that 
a second  thirty  day  period  of  observation  of  the  alleged 
mentally  disordered  person  is  requested.  Whereupon  the 
clerk  of  the  superior  court  who  committed  the  alleged 
mentally  disordered  person  for  observation  is  authorized 
to  order  said  person  to  remain  at  the  hospital  as  a patient 
for  another  thirty  day  observation  period. 

Sec.  24.  That  Sections  122-47,  122-48  and  122-49  of  the 
General  Statutes  of  North  Carolina  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  2 5.  That  Chapter  one  hundred  twenty-two  of  the 
General  Statutes  of  North  Carolina  is  hereby  amended  by 
adding  thereto  a new  section,  to  follow  immediately  Sec- 
tion 122-49,  to  be  numbered  122-49.1  and  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

Sec.  122-49.1.  Withdrawal  of  petition. — The  petitioner 
in  a proceeding  to  determine  the  mental  health  or  mental 
disease  of  an  alleged  mentally  disordered  person  may,  at 
any  time  before  the  adjudication  that  such  alleged  mentally 
disordered  person  is  mentally  disordered  or  mentally 
healthy,  withdraw  such  petition  by  filing  with  the  clerk  of 
the  superior  court,  in  writing,  a motion  to  this  effect.  The 
Clerk  is  authorized  to  allow  such  motion  and  shall  incur  no 
liability  for  such  action.  When  such  motion  is  allowed,  the 
proceedings  shall  be  deemed  to  be  at  an  end. 

Sec.  26.  That  Section  122-50  of  the  General  Statutes  of 
North  Carolina  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  the  word 
“insane”  in  line  two  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words 
“mentally  disordered.” 

Sec.  27.  That  Section  122-52  of  the  General  Statutes  of 
North  Carolina  is  hereby  amended  by  rewriting  that  portion 
of  the  first  sentence  preceding  the  semicolon  to  read  as 
follows: 

Whenever  an  alleged  mentally  disordered  person  shall  be 
entitled  to  admission  in  any  one  of  the  hospitals  of  the  State 
as  prescribed  by  law,  and  the  clerk  of  the  superior  court 
or  other  officer  authorized  by  law  to  find  such  person  men- 
tally disordered  or  a proper  subject  for  observation  has  so 
found,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  clerk  or  other  officer 
forthwith  to  notify  the  superintendent  of  the  proper  hos- 
pital, giving  the  name,  race,  sex  and  age  of  the  patient. 

Sec.  28.  That  Section  122-53  of  the  General  Statutes  of 
North  Carolina  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  the  word 
“insane”  in  lines  one,  four  and  five  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  words  “mentally  disordered.” 

Sec.  29.  That  Section  122-54  of  the  General  Statutes  of 
North  Carolina  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  the  word 
“insane”  in  lines  two,  five,  nine  and  eleven  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  words  “mentally  disordered.” 

That  Section  12  2-5  4 of  the  General  Statutes  of  North 
Carolina  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
a new  paragraph  to  read  as  follows: 

Each  female  mentally  disordered  patient  must  be  ac- 
companied to  the  hospital  by  a member  of  her  family;  if  a 


member  of  her  family  is  not  available,  she  must  be  accom- 
panied by  a female  designated  by  the  county  superintendent 
of  public  welfare  of  the  county  of  the  patient’s  settlement, 
the  expense  of  said  female  attendant  to  be  borne  by  the 
county  commissioners. 

Sec.  30.  That  Section  122-55  of  the  General  Statutes  of 
North  Carolina  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  the  word 
“insane”  in  line  two  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words 
“mentally  disordered.” 

Sec.  31.  That  Section  122-57  of  the  General  Statutes  of 
North  Carolina  is  hereby  rewritten  to  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  12  2-57.  Commitment  in  case  of  sudden  or  violent 
mental  disorder.  Whenever  any  citizen  or  resident  of  this 
State  or  any  other  state  becomes  suddenly  or  violently  men- 
tally disordered,  he  may  be  committed  to  the  proper  State 
hospital  for  the  mentally  disordered,  private  hospital,  county 
hospital,  or  other  suitable  place,  until  adjudication  can  be 
made  or  for  a period  not  exceeding  ten  days  upon  the  affi- 
davit of  one  physician  not  related  by  blood  to  the  mentally 
disordered  person  and  licensed  to  practice  medicine  in  North 
Carolina  or  by  the  order  of  the  clerk  of  the  superior  court 
of  the  county  in  which  the  patient  becomes  suddenly  or  vio- 
lently mentally  disordered  upon  the  application  of  a respect- 
able citizen.  The  affidavit  of  the  physician  will  be  on  a 
standard  form  provided  by  the  State  Hospitals  Board  of 
Control  for  this  purpose.  The  physician’s  signature  upon 
this  form  must  be  sworn  to  before  a notary  public  or  a dep- 
uty sheriff.  The  physician's  notarized  signature  to  the 
standard  form  provided  by  the  State  Hospitals  Board  of 
Control  for  the  purposes  enumerated  in  this  section  shall 
constitute  authority  for  the  temporary  commitment  of  the 
alleged  mentally  disordered  person  who  has  become  sud4- 
denly  or  violently  mentally  disordered  without  an  order  of 
the  clerk  of  the  superior  court.  Adjudication  of  a person 
temporarily  committed  under  the  provisions  of  this  section 
may  proceed  without  removing  said  person  to  the  county  of 
his  residence. 

Sec.  32.  That  Section  122-62  of  the  General  Statutes  of 
North  Carolina  is  hereby  rewritten  to  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  122-62.  Commitment  upon  patient’s  application. — 
Any  person  believing  himself  of  unsound  mind  or  threat- 
ened with  mental  disorder  may  voluntarily  commit  himself 
to  the  proper  Hospital.  The  application  for  commitment 
shall  be  in  the  following  form: 

State  of  North  Carolina,  County  of 

I, , a.  resident  of 

County,  North  Carolina,  being  of  mind  capable  of  signify- 
ing my  wishes,  do  hereby  solicit  admission  as  a patient  in 

the  State  Hospital  at I agree  in  all 

respects  to  conform  to  the  rules  and  regulations  of  said 
institution.  I understand  that  I shall  not  be  entitled  to  a 
discharge  until  I shall  have  given  the  superintendent  ten 
days  notice  of  my  desire  to  be  discharged. 


Attest: 

This  application  shall  be  accompanied  by  the  certificate 
of  a licensed  physician,  which  certificate  shall  state  that 
in  the  opinion  of  the  physician  the  applicant  is  a fit  subject 
for  admission  into  a hospital,  and  that  he  recommends  his 
admission.  The  certificate  of  the  clerk  of  the  superior  court 
need  not  accompany  this  application,  and  the  medical  direc- 
tor of  the  State  Hospital  shall  notify  the  clerk  of  court  of 
the  county  of  residence  of  the  patient  of  the  discharge  of  the 
patient.  The  superintendent  may,  if  he  think  it  a proper 
application,  receive  the  patient  thus  voluntarily  committed 
and  treat  him,  but  no  report  need  be  made  to  the  clerk  of 
court  of  the  county  of  his  settlement.  The  superintendent 
and  Board  of  Directors  shall  have  the  same  control  over 
patients  who  commit  themselves  voluntarily  as  they  have 
over  those  committed  under  the  regular  proceedings  here- 
inbefore provided  except  that  a voluntary  patient  shall  be 
entitled  to  a discharge  after  he  shall  have  given  the  super- 
intendent ten  days  notice  of  his  desire  to  be  discharged. 

Final  commitment  of  voluntarily  committed  patients  must 
proceed  through  the  same  channels  as  in  case  of  involun- 
tary commitment  of  an  allegedly  mentally  disordered  per- 
son. 

Sec.  33.  That  Section  122-63  of  the  General  Statutes  of 
North  Carolina  is  hereby  rewritten  to  read  as  follows: 
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Sec.  122-63.  Proceedings  in  case  of  mentally  disordered 
citizens  of  another  State. — If  any  person  not  a citizen  or  a 
resident  of  this  State  but  a resident  or  citizen  of  another 
State  of  the  United  States  shall  be  ascertained  to  be  men- 
tally disordered,  the  clerk  of  court  shall  commit  such  men- 
tally disordered  person  to  a hospital  for  the  mentally  dis- 
ordered in  this  State.  Upon  the  admission  of  such  mentally 
disordered  person  the  superintendent  of  the  hospital  shall 
notify  the  North  Carolina  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare 
that  the  mentally  disordered  person  is  a citizen  or  resident 
of  another  State  in  order  that  the  State  Board  of  Public 
Welfare  can  take  steps  to  transfer  such  mentally  disordered 
person  to  the  State  of  his  settlement.  If  the  State  of  the 
mentally  disordered  person’s  residence  shall  not  provide  for 
the  removal  of  the  said  person  from  this  State  to  the  State 
of  his  residence  or  citizenship  within  a reasonable  time  the 
superintendent  of  the  State  Hospital  shall  cause  him  to  be 
conveyed  directly  from  the  State  hospital  to  the  State  of 
which  he  is  a citizen  or  resident  and  delivered  there  to  the 
superintendent  of  the  proper  State  hospital.  The  cost  of  such 
proceedings  and  conveyance  away  from  the  State  shall  be 
borne  by  the  county  in  which  the  person  shall  have  been 
adjudged  to  be  mentally  disordered. 

Sec.  34.  That  Chapter  one  hundred  twenty-two  of  the 
General  Statutes  of  North  Carolina  is  hereby  amended  by 
adding  thereto  a new  Section  to  follow  immediately  Sec- 
tion 122-63,  to  be  numbered  Section  122-63.1  and  to  read 
as  follows: 

Sec.  122-63.1.  Transfer  of  mentally  disordered  citizens 
of  North  Carolina  from  another  state  to  North  Carolina. — 
A mentally  disordered  citizen  of  North  Carolina  who  is  con- 
fined in  a State  hospital  for  the  mentally  disordered  in  an- 
other State  of  the  United  States  shall  be  transferred  directly 
to  the  proper  State  hospital  for  the  mentally  disordered  in 
North  Carolina  after  the  North  Carolina  State  Board  of 
Public  Welfare  has  determined  the  settlement  of  the 
said  mentally  disordered  citizen.  Commitment  of  said 
mentally  disordered  citizen  to  the  proper  State  hos- 
pital for  the  mentally  disordered  proceeds  through  the  usual 
channels  for  commitment  except  that  two  physicians  not 
connected  with  the  proper  State  hospital  for  the  mentally 
disordered  and  residing  in  the  county  of  the  said  proper 
hospital  may  examine  the  said  mentally  disordered  citizen 
as  to  the  status  of  said  citizen’s  mental  health.  Thereupon 
the  affidavits  of  said  physicians  are  to  be  forwarded  to  the 
clerk  of  court  in  the  county  in  which  the  said  alleged  men- 
tally disordered  citizen  is  settled.  On  the  basis  of  said 
affidavits  the  clerk  of  court  may  then  declare  the  alleged 
mentally  disordered  person  committed  to  the  proper  State 
hospital  for  the  usual  thirty  day  period. 

Sec.  3 5.  That  Section  122-66  of  the  General  Statutes  of 
North  Carolina  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  the  word 
“insane”  in  the  catch-line  and  in  lines  four  and  eight  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words  “mentally  disordered.” 

Sec.  3 6.  That  Section  122-67  of  the  General  Statutes  of 
North  Carolina  is  hereby  amended  by  rewriting  the  first 
sentence  in  said  Section  to  read  as  follows: 

Upon  the  superintendent’s  certifying  the  facts  (a  copy 
of  which  certificate  shall  be  sent  to  the  clerk  of  superior 
court  of  county  of  settlement)  the  superintendent  may  dis- 
charge or  remove  from  the  hospital  any  person  admitted  as 
mentally  disordered  when  such  person  becomes  or  is  found 
to  be  of  sound  mind,  or  when  such  person  is  incurable  and 
in  the  opinion  of  the  superintendent  his  being  at  large  will 
not  be  injurious  to  himself  or  dangerous  to  the  community, 
or  the  superintendent  may  permit  such  person  to  go  to  the 
county  of  his  settlement  on  probation  when  in  the  opinion 
of  the  superintendent  it  will  not  be  injurious  to  himself  or 
dangerous  to  the  community;  and  the  superintendent  may 
discharge  or  remove  such  person  upon  other  sufficient 
causes  appearing  to  him,  and  whenever  any  such  person 
admitted  as  indigent  may  be  so  discharged  or  removed,  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  sheriff  of  the  county  of  his  settle- 
ment to  convey  such  person  to  his  county  at  its  expense,  and 
any  such  person  discharged  as  restored  or  probated  shall 
receive  from  such  hospital  a sum  of  money  sufficient  to  pay 
his  transportation  to  the  county  of  his  settlement,  which 
sum  shall  be  repaid  by  said  county,  and,  if  necessary,  the 
hospital  shall  provide  the  patient  with  decent  clothing. 

That  Section  122-67  of  the  General  Statutes  of  North 
Carolina  is  further  amended  by  striking  out  the  word  “in- 
sane” in  lines  thirty  and  thirty-one,  thirty-two,  thirty-four, 


thirty-seven  and  thirty-nine  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  words  “mentally  disordered.” 

That  Section  122-67  of  the  General  Statutes  of  North 
Carolina  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following: 

Whenever  a patient  of  a State  hospital  is  discharged  on 
probation  or  parole,  the  discharge  shall  contain  the  date  on 
which  it  became  effective.  The  superintendent  of  the  hos- 
pital from  which  the  person  has  been  released  on  probation 
or  parole  shall  have  authority  to  revoke  such  probation  or 
parole  at  any  time,  upon  such  grounds  as  may  to  him  seem 
sufficient.  When  such  probation  or  parole  is  revoked,  the 
superintendent  shall  notify  the  sheriff  of  the  county  in 
which  the  person  released  on  probation  or  parole  is  located, 
and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  sheriff  to  return  such  person 
to  the  hospital  from  which  released. 

Sec.  37.  That  Section  122-68  of  the  General  Statutes  of 
North  Carolina  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  the  fol- 
lowing: “or  until  the  next  meeting  of  the  board  of  three 
directors  provided  for  in  the  preceding  Section.” 

That  Section  122-68  of  the  General  Statutes  of  North 
Carolina  is  further  amended  by  striking  out  the  last  sen- 
tence of  said  Section. 

Sec!  38.  That  Sections  122-69,  122-70,  122-71  of  the  Gen- 
eral Statutes  of  North  Carolina  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  39.  That  Chapter  one  hundred  twenty-two  of  the 
General  Statutes  of  North  Carolina  is  hereby  amended  by 
adding  thereto  a new  Section  to  follow  immediately  Section 
122-68,  to  be  numbered  122-68.1  and  to  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  122-68.1.  Superintendent  must  notify  Commissioner 
of  Mental  Health,  and  State  Hospitals  Board  of  Control  of 
unusually  dangerous  mentally  disordered  patients.  When- 
ever a person  is  found  by  the  State  hospital  psychiatrist  to 
be  unusually  dangerous  to  himself  or  others,  the  superin- 
tendent must  notify  the  Commissioner  of  Mental  Health  and 
the  State  Hospitals  Board  of  Control.  Such  a patient  can- 
not be  paroled  without  the  agreement  of  the  State  Hospitals 
Board  of  Control  and  the  Commissioner  of  Mental  Health. 
If  the  Commissioner  of  Mental  Health  finds  that  any  patient 
in  one  of  the  State  hospitals  is  unusually  dangerous  to  him- 
self or  to  others  he  may  place  the  patient  under  the  rules 
of  this  Section. 

Sec.  40.  That  Article  five  of  Chapter  one  hundred  twenty- 
two  of  the  General  Statutes  of  North  Carolina  is  hereby 
amended  by  changing  the  name  of  said  Article  to  the  fol- 
lowing: “Private  Hospitals  for  the  Mentally  Disordered.” 

Sec.  41.  That  Section  122-72  of  the  General  Statutes  of 
North  Carolina  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  the  word 
“insane”  in  line  four  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words 
“mentally  disordered.” 

That  Section  122-72  of  the  General  Statutes  of  North 
Carolina  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  the  word 
“idiots”  in  line  four  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words 
“mental  defectives.” 

Sec.  4 2.  That  Section  122-73  of  the  General  Statutes  of 
North  Carolina  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  the  word 
“insane”  in  line  three  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
words  “mentally  disordered.” 

That  Section  122-73  of  the  General  Statutes  of  North 
Carolina  is  further  amended  by  striking  out  the  word 
“idiots”  in  line  four  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words 
“mental  defectives.” 

Sec.  43.  That  Section  122-75  of  the  General  Statutes  of 
North  Carolina  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  the  word 
“insane”  in  lines  two,  five  and  six,  seven,  nine,  thirteen, 
sixteen  and  twenty-one  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
words  “mentally  disordered.” 

That  Section  122-75  of  the  General  Statutes  of  North 
Carolina  is  further  amended  by  striking  out  in  lines  six- 
teen, seventeen  and  eighteen  the  following:  “with  the  clerk 
of  the  court  or  justice  of  the  peace  who  made  the  examina- 
tion.” 

That  Section  122-75  is  further  amended  by  striking  out 
the  words  “or  justice”  in  line  nineteen. 

Sec.  44.  That  Section  122-76  of  the  General  Statutes  of 
North  Carolina  is  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  45.  That  Section  122-77  of  the  General  Statutes  of 
North  Carolina  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  the  word 
“insane”  in  line  three  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words 
“mentally  disordered.” 
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Sec.  46.  That  Section  122-78  of  the  General  Statutes  of 
North  Carolina  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  the  word 
“insane”  in  line  four  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words 
“mentally  disordered.” 

Sec.  47.  That  Section  122-79  of  the  General  Statutes  of 
North  Carolina  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  the  phrase 
“in  private  hospital”  in  line  five  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  phrase  “the  private  hospital  to  which  the  person  is  to 
be  committed.” 

That  Section  122-79  of  the  General  Statutes  of  North 
Carolina  is  further  amended  by  striking  out  the  phrase  “a 
justice  of  the  peace  or”  in  line  eight. 

That  Section  122-7  9 of  the  General  Statutes  of  North 
Carolina  is  further  amended  by  rewriting  the  third  sentence 
of  said  section  to  read  as  follows: 

The  clerk  may,  as  he  sees  fit,  order  any  mentally  dis- 
ordered person  to  be  taken  to  a private  hospital  within  the 
State  instead  of  to  one  of  the  State  hospitals  and  his  warrant 
shall  be  sufficient  authority  for  holding  such  mentally  dis- 
ordered person  in  such  private  hospital. 

That  Section  122-79  of  the  General  Statutes  of  North 
Carolina  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  the  word  “in- 
sane” in  lines  ten,  twelve,  twenty-one,  thirty-one  and  thirty- 
five  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words  “mentally  dis- 
ordered.” 

That  Section  122-79  of  the  General  Statutes  of  North 
Carolina  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  the  word 
“idiots,”  in  line  thirty-two  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  words  “mental  defective.” 

Sec.  47%.  That  Chapter  122  of  the  General  Statutes  of 
North  Carolina  is  hereby  amended  by  adding  thereto  a new 
section  to  follow  immediately  Section  122-81,  to  be  num- 
bered Section  122-81.1,  and  to  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  122-81.1.  Commitment  upon  patient’s  application  to 
private  hospital. — Any  person  believing  himself  to  be  of  un- 
sound mind  or  threatened  with  mental  disorder  may  volun- 
tarily commit  himself  to  a private  hospital  within  the  State 
according  to  the  procedure  prescribed  under  Section  122-62 
of  the  General  Statutes. 

Sec.  48.  That  Chapter  one  hundred  twenty-two  of  the 
General  Statutes  of  North  Carolina  is  hereby  amended  by 
adding  thereto  a new  Section  to  follow  immediately  Section 
122-82  to  be  numbered  122-82.1  and  to  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  122-82.1.  Superintendent  must  notify  clerk  of  court 
when  mentally  disordered  person  is  paroled  or  discharged. — 
Whenever  a patient  who  has  been  committed  to  a private 
hospital  is  paroled  or  discharged  the  committing  clerk  of 
court  must  be  notified  by  the  superintendent  of  the  private 
hospital  as  provided  for  in  the  statutes  relating  to  the  State 
Hospitals. 

Sec.  49.  That  Chapter  one  hundred  twenty-two  of  the 
General  Statutes  of  North  Carolina  is  hereby  amended  by 
adding  thereto  a new  Section  to  follow  Section  122-82,  to 
be  numbered  122-82.2  and  to  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  122-82.2.  Superintendent  must  notify  of  escape. — 
Whenever  a patient  who  has  been  committed  to  a private 
hospital  escapes  from  that  hospital  the  committing  clerk 
of  court,  committing  physicians,  and  the  sheriff  of  the 
county  in  which  the  patient  is  settled  must  be  notified  by 
the  superintendent  of  the  private  hospital. 

Sec.  50.  That  Section  122-80  of  the  General  Statutes  of 
North  Carolina  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  the  word 
“inmate”  in  line  two  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  word 
“patient.” 

That  Section  122-80  of  the  General  Statutes  of  North 
Carolina  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  the  word  “in- 
sane” in  line  eight  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words 
“mentally  disordered.” 

That  Section  122-80  of  the  General  Statutes  of  North 
Carolina  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  the  word  “idiot” 
in  line  eight  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words  “mental 
defective.” 

Sec.  51.  That  Section  122-81  of  the  General  Statutes  of 
North  Carolina  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  the  word 
“insane”  in  the  catch-line  and  in  line  three  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  words  “mentally  disordered.” 

That  Section  122-81  of  the  General  Statutes  of  North 
Carolina  is  further  amended  by  striking  out  the  word  “idiot” 
in  line  three  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words  “men- 
tal defective.” 


Sec.  52.  That  Article  six  of  Chapter  one  (mud-red.  twenty- 
two  of  the  General  Statutes  of  North  Carolina  is  hereby 
amended  by  changing  the  title  to  said  Article  to  “Mentally 
Disordered  Criminals.” 

Sec.  53.  That  Section  122-83  of  the  General  Statutes  of 
North  Carolina  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  the  word 
“insane”  in  the  catch-line  and  in  lines  two,  four,  nine  and 
fifteen  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words  “mentally 
disordered.” 

Sec.  54.  That  Section  122-84  of  the  General  Statutes  of 
North  Carolina  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  the  word 
“insanity”  in  the  catch-line  and  in  line  seven  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  words  “mental  disorder.” 

Sec.  55.  That  Section  122-85  of  the  General  Statutes  of 
North  Carolina  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  the  word 
“insane”  in  the  catch-line  and  in  lines  one,  four,  six  and 
seven  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words  “mentally 
disordered.” 

Sec.  56.  That  Section  122-86  of  the  General  Statutes  of 
North  Carolina  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  the  word 
“insanity”  in  the  catch-line  and  in  lines  two,  twelve  and 
twenty-four  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words  “mental 
disorder.” 

Sec.  57.  That  Section  122-87  of  the  General  Statutes  of 
North  Carolina  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  the  word 
“insane”  in  line  two  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words 
“mentally  disordered.” 

Sec.  58.  That  Section  122-88  of  the  General  Statutes  of 
North  Carolina  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  the  word 
“mania”  in  the  catch-line  and  in  line  eight  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  word  “tendency.” 

That  Section  122-88  of  the  General  Statutes  of  North 
Carolina  is  further  amended  by  striking  out  the  word  “in- 
sane” in  lines  eight  and  nine  and  thirteen  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  words  “mentally  disordered.” 

Sec.  59.  That  Section  122-8  9 of  the  General  Statutes  of 
North  Carolina  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  the  word 
“insane”  in  lines  three  and  four  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  words  “mentally  disordered.” 

Sec.  60.  That  Chapter  one  hundred  twenty-two  of  the 
General  Statutes  of  North  Carolina  is  hereby  amended  by 
adding  thereto  a new  Section  to  follow  immediately  Section 
122-90,  to  be  numbered  122-90.1  and  to  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  122-90.1.  Alleged  criminal  may  be  committed  for 
observation. — Any  alleged  criminal  indicted  on  a felony 
charge  may,  on  the  recommendations  of  the  presiding  judge 
of  the  Superior  court,  be  committed  to  a State  hospital  or 
to  some  other  suitable  place  for  a period  not  exceeding 
thirty  days  for  observation. 

Sec.  61.  That  there  is  hereby  created  a Mental  Health 
Council  to  be  composed  of  the  following  persons: 

Superintendent  of  Mental  Hygiene. 

The  Chairman  of  the  North  Carolina  Hospitals  Board  of 
Control. 

The  Commissioner  of  Public  Welfare. 

The  Director  of  the  Division  of  Psychiatric  and  Psycho- 
logical Services  of  the  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare. 

General  Business  Manager  for  Institutions. 

The  State  Public  Health  Officer. 

A representative  of  the  North  Carolina  Clerks  of  Court 
Association. 

The  Superintendent  of  the  North  Carolina  State  Board 
of  Public  Instruction. 

The  Commissioner  of  Correctional  Institutions. 

The  psychiatric  advisor  on  the  Advisory  Panel  of  Medical 
Specialists  for  the  physical  restoration  program  of  the  Di- 
vision of  vocational  rehabilitation  of  the  North  Carolina 
State  Board  of  Public  Instruction. 

A representative  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of 
North  Carolina. 

A representative  of  the  North  Carolina  Neuropsychiatric 
Association. 

A representative  of  the  North  Carolina  Mental  Hygiene 
Society. 

A representative  of  the  department  of  psychiatry  of  each 
of  the  four-year  medical  schools  in  the  State. 
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The  Meptal  H'daltft  'Council  shall  choose  its  own  chairman. 

'The  function  of  the  Mental  Health  Council  shall  be  to 
consider  ways  and  means  to  promote  mental  health  in  North 
Carolina  and  to  study  needs  for  new  legislation  pertaining 
to  mental  health  of  the  citizens  of  the  State. 

The  council  shall  meet  at  least  twice  a year  and  shall  file 
an  annual  report  with  the  Governor. 

The  members  of  the  Mental  Health  Council  shall  not  be 
considered  as  State  officers  within  the  meaning  of  Article 
fourteen,  Section  seven  of  the  North  Carolina  Constitution. 

Sec.  6 2.  That  all  laws  and  clauses  of  laws  in  conflict  with 
this  Act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  63.  That  this  Act  shall  be  in  full  force  and  effect 
from  and  after  its  ratification. 

Ratified  March  20,  1945. 


S.  B.  292 — An  Act  Authorizing  Counties  of  One  Hundred 
Thousand  Population  or  Over  to  Provide  Hospital  Facili- 
ties for  the  Sick  and  Afflicted  Poor  of  the  County  in  Con- 
junction With  a City  in  Its  Borders  Having  Seventy -Five 
Thousand  Population  or  Over,  and  to  Levy  a Tax  Therefor 
by  Such  County  and  City  and  to  Create  a Commission  to 
Administer  Such  Facilities. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  Authority  is  hereby  granted  to  the  board  of 
commissioners  of  any  county  in  the  State  now  or  hereafter 
having  a population  of  one  hundred  thousand  or  over  and  a 
city  within  its  borders  now  or  hereafter  having  a population 
of  seventy-five  thousand  or  over  to  provide  adequate  hospital 
facilities  for  the  care  of  the  sick  and  afflicted  poor  of  such 
county.  The  exercise  of  the  authority  hereby  granted 
through  the  contracts  herein  referred  to,  and  the  appropria- 
tions and  taxes  for  the  construction,  installation,  and  main- 
tenance of  such  facilities  are  hereby  declared  to  be  for 
necessary  expenses  and  for  a special  purpose  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Constitution  of  North  Carolina  and  for  which 
the  special  approval  of  the  General  Assembly  of  North  Caro- 
lina is  hereby  given,  and  shall  be  valid  and  binding  without 
a vote  of  the  majority  of  the  qualified  voters  of  the  county, 
and  are  expressly  exempted  and  excepted  from  any  limita- 
tion, condition  or  restriction  prescribed  by  the  County  Fiscal 
Control  Act  and  acts  amendatory  thereof.  The  full  faith 
and  credit  of  any  such  county  shall  be  deemed  to  be  pledged 
for  the  payment  of  the  amounts  due  under  said  contracts 
and  the  special  approval  of  the  General  Assembly  of  North 
Carolina  is  hereby  given  to  the  execution  thereof  and  to  the 
levy  of  a special  ad  valorem  tax  not  to  exceed  ten  cents 
(10c)  on  the  one  hundred  dollars  ($100.00)  value  of  prop- 
erty, in  addition  to  other  taxes  for  general  purposes  author- 
ized by  law,  for  the  special  purpose  of  the  payment  of  the 
amounts  to  become  due  thereunder.  The  board  of  aldermen 
of  any  such  city  is  also  authorized  to  levy,  for  the  purposes 
herein  provided,  a special  ad  valorem  tax  not  to  exceed  ten 
cents  (10c)  on  the  one  hundred  dollars  ($100.00)  value  of 
property,  in  addition  to  other  taxes  for  general  purposes 
authorized  by  law.  The  term  “Board  of  Aldermen,”  as  used 
in  this  Act,  shall  be  deemed  to  include  any  governing  body 
of  any  municipality  coming  within  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  by  whatever  name  designated. 

Sec.  2.  The  authority  hereby  granted  shall  be  exercised 
only  by  agreement  between  the  board  of  commissioners  of 
the  county  and  the  board  of  aldermen  of  the  city  upon  a 
plan  of  hospital  care  for  the  sick  and  afflicted  poor  of  the 
county  as  herein  provided.  Such  plan  shall  be  embodied 
in  a resolution,  adopted  by  a majority  vote  of  each  board 
before  becoming  effective,  and  may  be  enlarged,  diminished 
or  altered  from  time  to  time  by  a majority  vote  of  each 
board  not  inconsistent  herewith.  The  plan  shall  provide  fob 
(a)  the  time  when  it  shall  become  effective,  (b)  the  election 
of  a City-County  Hospital  Commission  to  administer  the 
hospitals  covered  by  the  plan,  (c)  the  respective  financial 
obligations  of  the  county  and  the  city  with  respect  to  the 
construction  of  any  hospitals  covered  by  the  plan,  and  (d) 
such  other  arrangements,  provisions,  and  details  as  may  be 
deemed  necessary,  requisite  or  proper  to  provide  adequate 
hospital  facilities  for  the  sick  and  afflicted  poor  of  the 
county. 

Sec.  3.  If  the  governing  bodies  of  any  such  county  and 
city  deem  it  advisable  to  include  within  the  plan  any  exist- 
ing municipal  hospital  or  any  new  hospital  which  the  city 
proposes  to  erect  with  the  proceeds  of  a bond  issue  approved 
by  the  registered  voters  thereof,  then  in  that  event,  the 
commissioners  of  such  county  are  authorized  to  contract 
with  the  city  for  the  construction  of  additional  hospital 


facilities,  over  and  above  those  to  be  paid  for  by  the  city 
with  the  funds  derived  from  such  bond  issue  and  from  other 
sources,  for  the  hospitalization  of  the  sick  and  afflicted  poor 
of  the  county  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  may  be 
agreed  upon  and  embodied  in  said  plan  by  the  governing 
bodies  of  the  county  and  the  city,  provided  the  annual  pay- 
ments by  the  county  to  the  city  toward  the  cost  of  construct- 
ing such  additional  hospital  facilities  shall  not  exceed  fifteen 
per  cent  of  the  total  cost  thereof,  and  provided  further  that 
the  annual  deficit,  if  any,  in  the  operation  of  such  hospital 
or  in  the  operation  of  any  other  hospital  covered  by  the 
plan  for  the  treatment  of  the  sick  and  afflicted  poor  of  the 
county  shall  be  borne  and  paid  by  the  city  and  county  in 
such  proportion  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  their  governing 
bodies.  In  no  event  shall  the  annual  payment  of  the  city 
exceed  two-thirds  of  such  annual  deficit.  In  the  event  a 
new  hospital  is  constructed  as  herein  provided,  it  shall  be 
located  within  the  corporate  limits  of  the  city  and  the  name 
of  the  hospital  and  site  selected  and  all  contracts  for  the 
construction  thereof  shall  be  approved  by  a majority  vote 
of  the  governing  boards  of  the  city  and  county  meeting  in 
joint  session,  each  body  voting  as  a unit,  but  in  the  event 
of  disagreement  the  majority  vote  of  the  board  of  aldermen 
of  the  city  shall  prevail.  One-third  of  all  beds  in  the  hos- 
pitals covered  by  the  plan  shall  be  reserved  for  the  treat- 
ment of  the  indigent  sick. 

Sec.  4.  City-County  Hospital  Commission.  Following  the 
adoption  of  the  agreement  covering  a plan  of  hospitalization 
for  the  sick  and  afflicted  poor  of  the  county,  the  county 
commissioners  and  the  governing  board  of  the  city  shall 
meet  in  a joint  session  in  the  county  court  house  and  elect 
a City-County  Hospital  Commission,  to  be  composed  of  nine 
members,  six  of  whom  shall  be  residents  of  the  city  and 
three  of  whom  shall  be  residents  of  other  sections  of  the 
county.  Three  members  of  the  commission  shall  be  elected 
to  serve  for  a term  of  two  years,  three  for  a term  of  four 
years,  and  three  for  a term  of  six  years,  and  thereafter 
three  members  shall  be  elected  biennially  for  a term  of  six 
years.  Vacancies  from  any  cause  shall  be  filled  by  the  two 
governing  bodies  meeting  in  joint  session. 

The  mayor  of  the  participating  city  shall  be  chairman 
and  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  commissioners  of  the 
county  shall  be  vice-chairman.  At  the  first  meeting,  the 
commission  shall  elect  a secretary  who  need  not  be  a mem- 
ber of  the  commission.  The  commission  shall  meet  at  least 
once  a month  and  special  meetings  may  be  called  by  the' 
chairman  at  such  other  times  as  he  may  designate.  It  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  chairman  to  call  a special  meeting  of  the 
commission  upon  written  request  of  a majority  of  the  mem- 
bers thereof.  The  secretary  shall  keep  written  minutes 
of  all  meetings  of  the  commission  and  report  to  the  govern- 
ing bodies.  The  members  of  the  commission  shall  serve 
without  compensation. 

The  City-County  Hospital  Commission  shall  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  county  commissioners  of  the  county  and 
the  board  of  aldermen  of  the  city  regarding  the  operation 
of  any  hospital  covered  by  the  City-County  Hospital  plan 
or  system  and  shall  discharge  such  other  duties  as  the 
county  commissioners  of  the  county  and  the  board  of  aider- 
men  may  impose  upon  the  commission.  In  addition,  such 
commission  shall  have  all  powers  and  discharge  all  duties 
now  vested  in  any  hospital  commission  of  any  such  city  by 
the  ordinances  or  charter  thereof  not  inconsistent  herewith. 

Not  later  than  June  first  of  each  year  the  City-County 
Hospital  Commission  shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the  gov- 
erning bodies  of  the  county  and  city  a proposed  budget  for 
the  operation  and  maintenance  of  each  hospital  covered  by 
the  plan  agreed  upon  by  the  governing  bodies  of  the  city 
and  county.  On  or  betpre  June  fifteenth  of  each  year,  the 
county  commissioners  and  the  board  of  aldermen  shall  adopt 
in  a joint  meeting  the  budget  under  which  the  several  hos- 
pitals covered  by  the  plan  shall  operate  during  the  next 
fiscal  year. 

Sec.  5.  Superintendent  of  Hospitals. — At  a joint  meeting 
of  the  board  of  commissioners  and  the  board  of  aldermen, 
at  which  the  City-County  Hospital  Commission  is  elected, 
there  shall  also  be  elected  a superintendent  of  hospitals  to 
serve  for  a term  of  twelve  months.  The  compensation  of 
the  superintendent  and  of  the  personnel  of  the  several  hos- 
pitals covered  by  the  plan  shall  be  fixed  by  the  commission- 
ers of  the  county  and  the  board  of  aldermen  of  the  city  in 
a joint  meeting.  The  superintendent  shall  be  subject  to 
removal  by  the  commissioners  and  by  the  board  of  aldermen 
at  will  in  joint  meeting,  provided  two-thirds  of  the  mem- 
bership of  both  boards  vote  in  favor  of  such  removal. 
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The  superintendent  of  hospitals  shall  have  supervision 
of  the  operation  of  the  hospitals  covered  by  the  plan  and 
shall  have  the  powers  now  prescribed  by  the  ordinances 
of  the  city  and  he  shall  likewise  enforce  all  rules  and  regu- 
lations prescribed  by  the  governing  bodies  of  the  county' 
and  the  city. 

Sec.  6.  Revenue. — The  board  of  commissioners  of  the 
county  and  the  board  of  aldermen  of  the  city  are  hereby 
respectively  authorized  and  empowered  to  levy  a tax  on 
property  in  addition  to  other  taxes  for  general  purposes,  not 
to  exceed  ten  cents  (10c)  on  the  one  hundred  dollars 
($100.00)  value  of  property  annually,  to  provide  hospital 
care  for  the  sick  and  afflicted  poor  of  the  county  and  the 
city.  All  revenues  so  derived  shall  be  carried  by  each  gov- 
erning body  as  a separate  fund  and  expenditures  for  such 
purpose  shall  be  charged  respectively  against  such  fund. 
Other  revenues  received  from  the  operation  of  the  hospitals 
covered  by  the  plan  shall  be  carried  in  the  same  funds.  The 
funds  of  the  county  and  the  city  for  the  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  such  hospital  facilities  shall  be  applied  by  the 
governing  bodies  toward  the  payment  of  any  annual  deficit 
arising  from  the  treatment  of  the  sick  and  afflicted  poor  in 
any  of  the  hospitals  covered  by  the  plan  agreed  upon  by 
the  governing  bodies,  subject  to  the  limitations  hereinbefore 
provided,  and  shall  be  disbursed  by  the  finance  officer  of 
the  city  on  vouchers  approved  by  the  superintendent  of 
hospitals,  provided  appropriations  for  such  'expenditures 
have  been  made  and  a sufficient  balance  is  available.  All 
purchases  shall  be  made  through  the  purchasing  department 
of  the  city.  The  portion  of  the  funds  charged  to  the  county 
shall  be  paid  not  later  than  thirty  days  from  the  close  of 
each  fiscal  year  to  the  finance  officer  of  the  city,  to  be  appli- 
ed as  hereinbefore  provided. 

The  governing  bodies  of  the  county  and  the  city  meeting 
in  joint  session  shall  set  aside  each  year  out  of  the  hospital 
plan  revenues  a sum  not  to  exceed  ten  per  cent  of  the  origi- 
nal cost  of  the  hospital  plants  covered  by  the  plan,  including 
land,  buildings  and  equipment,  for  future  expansion  and 
modernization  of  building  and  appurtenances,  the  funds  so 
set  aside  to  be  deposited  with  the  sinking  fund  commission 
of  the  city  and  kept  separate  by  it  from  other  funds  handled 
by  it,  and  the  investments  of  such  funds  to  be  governed  by 
the  laws  pertaining  to  the  city  sinking  funds.  The  expend- 
iture of  all  or  any  part  of  said  accumulated  funds  shall  be 
made  upon  recommendation  of  the  City-County  Hospital 
Commission  to  both  governing  bodies,  meeting  in  joint  ses- 
sion. 

In  anticipation  of  the  annual  payments  to  be  made  by 
the  county  toward  the  cost  of  constructing  the  additional 
facilities  hereinbefore  referred  to,  the  city  is  authorized  to 
advance  such  additional  funds  and  if  necessary  to  issue  its 
short-term  securities  for  that  purpose.  If  such  short-term 
securities  are  issued  by  the  city,  interest  thereon  shall  be 
paid  by  the  county. 

Sec.  7.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the  application 
thereof  to  any  person  or  circumstances  be  held  invalid,  such 
invalidity  shall  not  affect  any  other  provision  or  application 
of  the  Act  which  be  given  effect  without  the  invalid  pro- 
vision or  application,  and  to  this  end  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  are  declared  to  be  severable. 

Sec.  8.  All  laws  and  clauses  of  laws  and  all  provisions 
of  the  charter  of  any  participating  city  or  clauses  of  such 
charter  provisions  in  conflict  with  this  Act  are  hereby  re- 
pealed to  the  extent  of  such  conflict. 

Sec.  9.  This  Act  shall  be  in  full  force  and  effect  from 
and  after  its  ratification. 

Ratified  March  13,  1945. 


S.  15.  318 — An  Act  to  Amend  Section  48-5  of  the  General 
Statutes  of  North  Carolina  Relating  to  Consent  in  Adop- 
tion Proceedings. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  Amend  Section  48-5  of  the  General  Statutes 
of  North  Carolina  by  striking  out  the  period  appearing  im- 
mediately after  the  word  “part”  in  line  thirty  of  said  section 
and  by  inserting  in  lieu  of  said  period  a comma  and  the 
following:  “or  if  the  court  finds  as  a fact  there  is  no  person 
or  persons  qualified  to  give  legal  consent  as  provided  in  this 
section  the  CQurt  may  appoint  some  suitable  person  or  the 
county  superintendent  of  public  welfare  of  the  county  in 


which  the  child  resides  to  act  in  the  proceedings  as  next 
friend  of  the  child  to  give  or  withhold  such  consent.” 

Sec.  2.  All  laws  and  clauses  of  laws  in  conflict  with  this 
Act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  3.  That  this  Act  shall  be  in  full  force  and  effect  from 
and  after  its  ratification. 

Ratified  March  19,  1945. 


S.  B.  320 — An  Act  to  Amend  Section  48-6  of  the  General 

Statutes  of  North  Carolina  Relating  to  the  Inheritance 

and  Succession  of  Property  in  Adoption  Proceedings. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  Amend  Section  48-6  of  the  General  Statutes 
of  North  Carolina  by  adding  a proviso  at  the  end  of  said 
section  which  said  proviso  shall  read  as  follows: 

Provided  that  where  an  adoption  proceeding  has  been 
instituted  under  the  provisions  of  this  Chapter  and  an  inter- 
locutory decree  has  been  entered  or  a tentative  approval  and 
order  of  adoption  has  been  entered  as  provided  by  Section 
4 8-5  and  the  petitioner  or  one  of  the  petitioners  dies  and  in 
said  proceeding  it  is  sought  to  adopt  the  child  for  life  then 
and  in  that  event  the  said  child  shall  have  all  of  the  rights 
of  inheritance  and  succession  of  property  to,  through  or 
from  the  deceased  petitioner  as  is  provided  for  in  this  sec- 
tion in  cases  where  a final  order  granting  letters  of  adoption 
has  been  entered  or  made. 

Sec.  2.  That  all  laws  and  clauses  of  laws  in  conflict  with 
this  Act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  3.  That  this  Act  shall  be  in  full  force  and  effect  from 
and  after  its  ratification. 

Ratified  March  19,  1945. 


H.  B.  3 — An  Act  to  Amend  Sections  One,  Seven,  Eleven, 
Thirteen,  Nineteen  and  Twenty-Six  of  Article  I of  the  Con- 
stitution of  North  Carolina,  and  to  Rewrite  Said  Sections 
Changing  the  Word  “Men”  to  “Persons”  .Therein;  To 
Provide  Against  Exclusion  of  Women  From  Jury  Service 
On  Account  of  Sex,  and  to  Amend  Section  One  of  Article 
VI  Thereof  by  Rewriting  the  Same  Omitting  the  Word 
“Male,”  Limiting  the  Right  to  Vote  in  This  State. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  That  Sections  one,  seven,  eleven,  thirteen, 
nineteen  and  twenty-six  of  Article  I of  the  Constitution  of 
North  Carolina  be  rewritten  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

Section  1.  The  equality  and  rights  of  persons.  That  we 
hold  it  to  be  self-evident  that  all  persons  are  created  equal; 
that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  inalien- 
able rights;  that  among  these  are  life,  liberty,  the  enjoyment 
of  the  fruits  of  their  own  labor,  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness. 

Sec.  7.  Exclusive  Emoluments,  et  cetera.  No  person  or 
set  of  persons  are  entitled  to  exclusive  or  separate  emolu- 
ments or  privileges  from  the  community  but  in  consideration 
of  public  services. 

Sec.  11.  In  criminal  prosecutions.  In  all  criminal  prose- 
cutions, every  person  charged  with  crime  has  the  right  to 
be  informed  of  the  accusation  and  to  confront  the  accusers 
and  witnesses  with  other  testimony,  and  to  have  counsel  for 
defense,  and  not  be  compelled  to  give  self-incriminating 
evidence,  or  to  pay  costs,  jail  fees,  or  necessary  witness  fees 
of  the  defense,  unless  found  guilty. 

Sec.  13.  Right  of  jury.  No  person  shall  be  convicted  of 
any  crime  but  by  the  unanimous  verdict  of  a jury  of  good 
and  lawful  persons  in  open  court.  The  Legislature  may, 
howeved,  provide  other  means  of  trial,  for  petty  misde- 
meanors, with  the  right  of  appeal. 

Sec.  19.  Controversies  at  law  respecting  property.  In  all 
controversies  at  law  respecting  property,  the  ancient  mode 
of  trial  by  jury  is  one  of  the  best  securities  of  the  rights  of 
the  people,  and  ought  to  remain  sacred  and  inviolable.  No 
person  shall  be  excluded  from  jury  service  on  account  of 
sex. 
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Sec.  26.  Religious  liberty.  All  persons  have  a natural 
and  inalienable  right  to  worship  Almighty  God  according 
to  the  dictates  of  their  own  consciences,  and  no  human  au- 
thority should,  in  any  case  whatever,  control  or  interfere 
with  the  rights  of  conscience. 

Sec.  2.  That  Section  one  of  Article  VI  of  the  Constitution 
of  North  Carolina  be  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Who  may  vote.  Every  person  horn  in  the 
United  States,  and  every  person  who  has  been  naturalized, 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  possessing  the  qualifications 
set  out  in  this  article,  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  at  any  election 
by  the  people  of  the  State,  except  as  herein  otherwise  pro- 
vided. 

Sec.  3.  That  these  amendments  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
qualified  voters  in  the  State  at  the  next  general  election,  in 
the  same  way  and  manner,  and  under  the  same  rules  and 
regulations  as  provided  in  the  laws  governing  general  elec- 
tions in  this  State. 

Sec.  4.  That  the  electors  favoring  the  adoption  of  these 
amendments  shall  vote  a ballot  on  which  shall  be  written 
or  printed  the  words  “For  Amendments  Making  the  Consti- 
tution Equally  Applicable  to  Men  and  Women.” 

Sec.  5.  That  the  election  upon  these  amendments  shall 
be  conducted  in  the  same  manner  and  under  the  same  rules 
and  regulations  as  provided  by  the  laws  governing  general 
elections;  and,  if  a majority  of  the  votes  cast  be  in  favor  of 
the  amendments,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Governor  of  the 
State  to  certify  the  amendments  under  the  seal  of  the  State 
to  the  Secretary  of  State,  who  shall  enroll  the  same  amend- 
ments so  certified  among  the  permanent  records  of  his  office, 
and  the  same  shall  be  in  force  and  every  part  thereof,  from 
and  after  the  date  of  such  certification. 

Sec.  6.  That  all  laws  and  clauses  of  laws  in  conflict  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  7.  That  this  Act  shall  be  in  full  force  and  effect  from 
and  after  its  ratification. 

In  the  General  Assembly  read  three  times  and  ratified, 
this  the  15th  day  of  March,  1945. 


H.  B.  17  (as  Amended  by  H.  B.  826) — An  Act  to  Amend 
Section  130-102  of  the  General  Statutes  of  North  Caro- 
lina So  As  to  Require  a Certified  Copy  of  the  Birth  Certifi- 
cate to  be  Supplied  Each  Child  at  Birth. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  Section  130-102  of  the  General  Statutes  of 
North  Carolina  is  hereby  amended  by  changing  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof  to  a colon  and  adding  the  following  pro- 
viso: 

Provided  that  upon  the  receipt  of  a certificate  of  birth 
as  provided  in  Section  130-99,  unless  said  child  was  born 
out  of  wedlock,  the  state  registrar  shall  within  three  months 
forward  a certified  copy  thereof  for  the  child  to  the  address 
of  the  mother,  if  living;  and  if  not,  to  the  father  or  person 
standing  in  loco  parentis  to  said  child.  No  fee  shall  be 
collected  for  supplying  this  certificate. 

Sec.  2.  All  laws  and  clauses  of  laws  in  conflict  with  this 
Act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  3.  This  Act  shall  be  in  full  force  and  effect  from  and 
after  May  1,  1945. 

Ratified  January  31,  1945. 


H.  B.  49 — An  Act  to  Amend  Section  108-11  of  the  General 
Statutes  of  North  Carolina  Relating  to  the  Appointment 
of  Members  of  County  Boards  of  Public  Welfare. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  Section  108-11  of  the  General  Statutes  of 
North  Carolina  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  the  sec- 
ond paragraph  of  said  section  and  substituting  therefor  the 
following: 

The  respective  appointments  shall  be  made  on  or  before 
the  first  day  of  April,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  forty- 
five  and  shall  be  effective  as  of  that  date.  In  order  to  secure 
overlapping  terms  of  office  and  to  give  continuity  of  policy, 
the  first  appointment  of  the  county  commissioners  shall  be 
for  a term  of  two  years;  the  first  appointment  of  the  State 


Board  of  Public  Welfare  shall  be  for  a term  of  three  years; 
and  the  first  appointment  of  the  third  member  shall  be  for 
a term  of  one  year;  but  at  the  expiration  of  the  terms  of  the 
three  appointees  their  successors  shall  be  appointed  for 
terms  of  three  years  each.  Appointments  to  fill  vacancies 
shall  be  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  of  office.  Prior  ser- 
vice on  a county  welfare  board  shall  not  disqualify  any 
person  for  service  under  this  article,  but  no  member  shall 
be  eligible  in  the  future  to  serve  more  than  two  successive 
terms. 

Sec.  2.  All  laws  and  clauses  of  laws  in  conflict  with  this 
Act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  3.  This  Act  shall  be  in  full  force  and  effect  from  and 
after  its  ratification. 

Ratified  February  3,  1945. 


H.  B.  50 — An  Act  to  Permit  the  State  Board  of  Public  Wel- 
fare to  Inspect  and  License  Boarding  Homes,  Rest  Homes 
or  Convalescent  Homes  for  the  Aged  and  Mentally  or 
Physically  Infirm. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  Section  10  8-3  of  the  General  Statutes  of  North 
Carolina  is  hereby  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
another  paragraph  as  follows: 

15.  To  establish  standards,  provide  rules  and  regulations 
for  the  operation  of,  and  to  inspect  and  license  boarding 
homes,  rest  homes  or  convalescent  homes  for  persons  who 
are  aged  or  mentally  or  physically  infirm  and  who  are  not 
related  or  connected  by  blood  or  marriage  to  the  applicant 
for  license  when  a charge  is  made  for  such  care.  Provided, 
said  homes  care  for  two  or  more  persons  who  obtain  services 
from  the  county  public  welfare  department  or  are  supported 
in  whole  or  in  part  by  public  welfare  funds.  Such  license 
shall  be  valid  for  one  year  from  the  date  of  issuance  unless 
revoked  earlier  by  the  board  for  cause.  Such  homes  shall 
be  under  the  supervision  of  the  board,  and  its  agents  may 
at  any  time  visit  and  inspect  the  homes.  Licensing  authority 
shall  not  apply  to  any  institution  established,  maintained 
or  operated  by  any  unit  of  government  nor  to  commercial 
inns  or  hotels. 

Sec.  2.  All  laws  and  clauses  of  laws  in  conflict  with  this 
Act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  3.  This  Act  shall  be  in  full  force  and  effect  from 
and  after  its  ratification. 

Ratified  February  20,  1945. 


H.  B.  90 — An  Act  Relating  to  the  Establishment  of  City  and 

County  Juvenile  Court  by  Amending  Sections  110-22  and 

110-44  of  the  General  Statutes  of  North  Carolina. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  Section  110-44  of  the  General  Statutes  of 
North  Carolina  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  the  clause 
between  the  comma  in  line  two  and  the  comma  in  line  four 
which  reads,  “by  the  Census  of  one  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  twenty,  ten  thousand  or  more  shall  maintain  a juvenile 
court”  and  substituting  in  lieu  thereof,  the  following: 

“By  the  1'ast  Federal  Census  report,  ten  thousand  or  more, 
may  maintain  a juvenile  court.” 

The  said  Section  110-44  is  further  amended  by  striking 
out  the  word  “must”  between  the  words  “city”  and  “estab- 
lish” in  line  eleven  of  the  second  paragraph  and  substitut- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  word  “may.” 

Sec.  2.  Section  110-22  of  the  General  Statutes  of  North 
Carolina  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  all  of  lines 
eleven  and  twelve  and  the  first  word  in  line  thirteen  of  the 
second  paragraph  which  reads,  “that  in  counties,  where 
the  county  seat  is  a city  containing  twenty-five  thousand 
inhabitants  or  more,”  and  by  striking  out  the  words  “such 
counties”  in  line  thirteen  and  substituting  in  lieu  thereof, 
“any  county.” 

Sec.  3.  All  laws  and  clauses  of  laws  in  conflict  with  this 
Act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  4.  This  Act  shall  be  in  full  force  and  effect  from 
and  after  its  ratification. 

Ratified  February  20,  1945. 
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H.  B.  113 — An  Act  to  Amend  the  Compulsory  Attendance 

Law,  Increasing  the  School  Attendance  Age  to  Sixteen 

Years,  Amending  Section  115-302  of  the  General  Statutes. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  That  Section  115-302  of  the  General  Statutes 
of  North  Carolina  be,  and  the  same  hereby  is,  amended  by 
changing  the  phrase  therein  “between  the  ages  of  seven  and 
fourteen  years”  to  read:  between  the  ages  of  seven  and 
fifteen  years  during  the  twelve  months  following  July  first, 
one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  forty-five,  and  between  the 
ages  of  seven  and  sixteen  years  thereafter:  Provided  that 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not  apply  for  the  duration 
of  the  war  and  six  months  thereafter  to  children  living  on 
farms,  or  engaged  in  commercial  fishing  or  fisheries. 

Provided  that  the  superintendent  and/or  principal  of  any 
school  where  any  male  child,  between  the  ages  of  fourteen 
and  sixteen  years,  is  required  to  attend,  may  excuse  said 
child  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  in  any  gainful  occupation 
and/or  employment  permitted  by  the  labor  laws  of  this 
State:  This  proviso  to  expire  six  months  after  the  duration 
of  World  War  Number  Two. 

Sec.  2.  That  all  laws  and  clauses  of  laws  in  conflict  with 
this  Act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  3.  That  this  Act  shall  be  in  full  force  and  effect  from 
and  after  July  first,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  forty- 
five. 

Ratified  March  19,  1945. 


H.  B.  248 — An  Act  to  Amend  the  General  Statutes  of  North 

Carolina  Relative  to  the  Birth  Certificate  of  a Child  Whose 

Name  is  Changed  in  An  Adoption  Proceeding. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  Section  48-7  of  the  General  Statutes  of  North 
Carolina  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  48-7.  Change  of  name;  new  certificates;  copy  to 
register  of  deeds.  For  proper  cause  shown  the  court  may 
decree  that  the  name  of  the  child  shall  be  changed  to  such 
name  as  may  be  prayed  in  the  petition.  When  the  name  of 
any  child  is  so  changed,  the  court  shall  immediately  report 
such  change  to  the  bureau  of  vital  statistics  of  the  State 
Board  of  Health.  Upon  receipt  of  the  report,  the  state  regis- 
trar of  the  bureau  of  vital  statistics  shall  prepare  a new 
birth  certificate  for  the  child  named  in  the  report,  which 
shall  contain  the  following  information:  name  of  child,  sex, 
color,  date  of  birth,  name  of  adoptive  father,  maiden  name 
of  adoptive  mother,  and  such  other  pertinent  information 
as  may  be  determined  by  the  State  Board  of  Health.  No 
reference  shall  be  made  on  the  new  certificate  to  the  adop- 
tion of  the  child,  nor  shall  the  adopting  parents  be  referred 
to  as  foster  parents.  The  state  registrar  shall  place  the 
original  certificate  of  birth  and  all  papers  in  his  hand  per- 
taining to  the  adoption  under  seal  which  shall  not  be  broken 
except  by  order  of  a court  of  competent  jurisdiction.  There- 
after, when  a certified  copy  of  the  certificate  of  birth  of 
such  person  is  issued,  it  shall  be  a copy  of  the  new  birth 
certificate,  except  when  an  order  of  court  of  competent  juris- 
diction shall  require  the  issuance  of  a copy  of  the  original 
certificate  of  birth,  the  state  registrar  shall  forward  a copy 
of  the  new  birth  certificate  to  the  register  of  deeds  of  the 
North  Carolina  county  where  the  proceedings  for  adoption 
was  instituted. 

Sec.  2.  All  laws  and  clauses  of  laws  in  conflict  with  this 
Act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  3.  This  Act  shall  become  effective  upon  its  ratifi- 
cation. 

Ratified  February  15,  1945. 


H.  B.  318 — An  Act  to  Amend  Sections  51-9  and  51-10  of 
the  General  Statutes  of  North  Carolina  So  As  to  Change 
Treatment  Acquirements  of  Diseased  Marriage  Applicants 
in  the  Light  of  Modern  Practice. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  Section  51-9  of  the  General  Statutes  of  North 
Carolina  is  hereby  amended  as  follows: 


(1)  Strike  out  the  words  “in  the  infectious  or  communi- 
cable stage”  in  lines  nine  and  ten. 

(2)  Strike  out  the  words  “is  negative”  in  line  fifteen  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  words  “was  made.” 

Sec.  2.  Section  51-10  of  the  General  Statutes  of  North 
Carolina  is  hereby  amended  by  rewriting  said  section  to 
read  as  follows: 

Sec.  51-10.  Exceptions  to  Sec.  51-9. — Exceptions  to  Sec- 
tion 51-9,  in  case  of  persons  who  have  been,  infected  with 
a venereal  disease,  are  permissible  only  under  the  following 
conditions: 

(1)  When  the  applicant  has  completed  treatment  and  is 
certified  by  a regularly  licensed  physician  as  having  been 
cured  or  probated,  and  when  said  physician  has  certified 
that  he  has  informed  both  the  applicant  and  the  proposed 
marital  partner  of  any  possible  future  infectivity  of  the 
applicant, 

(2)  When  the  applicant  is  found  to  be  in  that  stage  of 
such  disease  that  is  not  communicable  to  the  marital  partner 
as  certified  by  a regularly  licensed  physician,  provided  that 
the  applicant  signs  an  agreement  to  take  adequate  treatment 
until  cured  or  probated. 

(3)  When  the  applicant  is  pregnant  and  it  is  necessary 
to  protect  the  legitimacy  of  the  offspring,  provided  that  the 
applicant  signs  an  agreement  to  take  adequate  treatment 
until  cured  or  probated, 

(4)  When  the  applicant  and  the  proposed  marital  partner 
are  both  infected  with  the  same  disease  and  have  signed 
an  agreement  to  take  treatment  until  cured  or  probated. 

Sec.  3.  All  laws  and  clauses  of  laws  in  conflict  with  this 
Act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  4.  This  Act  shall  be  in  full  force  and  effect  from  and 
after  its  ratification. 

Ratified  March  14,  1945. 


H.  B.  450 — An  Act  to  Amend  Section  115-309  and  115-310 
of  the  General  Statutes  of  North  Carolina  Relating  to  the 
Compulsory  School  Attendance  of  Deaf  and  Blind  Chil- 
dren. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  Section  115-309  of  the  General  Statutes  of 
North  Carolina  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  the  word 
“seven”  in  line  six  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof,  the  word 
“six,”  and  striking  out  the  world  “seven”  in  line  nine  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof,  the  word  “six.”  ' 

Sec.  2.  Amend  Section  115-310  of  the  General  Statutes 
by  striking  out  all  of  said  section  after  the  word  “provided 
(1)”  in  line  nine,  and  including  the  figure  (2)  in  line  thir- 
teen. 

Sec.  3.  All  laws  and  clauses  of  laws  in  conflict  with  this 
Act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  4.  This  Act  shall  be  in  full  force  and  effect  from 
and  after  its  ratification. 

Ratified  March  10,  1945. 


H.  B.  479 — An  Act  to  Amend  Section  130-225.1  of  the  Gen- 
eral Statutes,  to  Prevent  the  Spread  of  Tuberculosis. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  That  Section  130-225.1  of  the  General  Stat- 
utes shall  be  rewritten  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  130-225.1.  Any  person  having  tuberculosis  in  the 
communicable  form  who,  after  being  instructed  by  an  agent 
of  the  county  or  city  board  of  health  as  to  precautions  neces- 
sary to  be  taken  to  protect  the  members  of  such  person’s 
household  or  the  community  from  becoming  infected  by 
tuberculosis  communicated  by  such  person,  shall  wilfully 
refuse  to  follow  such  instructions  shall  be  guilty  of  a mis- 
demeanor, and,  upon  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  imprisoned 
in  the  Prison  Department  of  the  North  Carolina  Sanatorium; 
or,  if  the  defendant  is  a female,  such  female  shall  be  im 
prisoned  in  the  hospital  section  of  the  Woman’s  Division 
of  the  State’s  Prison  until  provision  is  made  for  caring  for 
female  prisoners  at  the  North  Carolina  Sanatorium.  For  the 
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first  offense  the  term  of  imprisonment  shall  be  from  two  to 
six  months,  to  be  determined  by  the  superintendent  of  the 
Sanatorium  as  to  those  confined  there,  and  by  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  State’s  Prison  as  to  those  confined  there.  For 
any  subsequent  offense,  such  persons  may  be  sentenced  for 
indeterminate  sentences  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Sec.  2.  That  all  laws  and  clauss  of  laws  in  conflict  with 
this  Act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  3.  TRat  this  Act  shall  be  in  full  force  and  effect 
from  and  after  its  ratification. 

Ratified  March  14,  1945. 


H.  B.  594 — An  Act  to  Provide  a Statewide  Program  of  Hos- 
pital and  Medical  Care;  to  Create  the  North  Carolina 
Medical  Care  Commission;  to  Make  Contingent  Appro- 
priations for  Contributions  for  the  Care  of  Indigent  Sick 
in  Approved  Hospitals;  to  Make  Surveys  and  Recommen- 
dations for  the  Construction  of  Necessary  Hospitals  and 
Health  Centers ; to  Provide  for  the  Expansion  of  the  Med- 
ical School  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina;  to  Pro- 
vide for  the  Construction  of  a Central  Hospital  as  a Memo- 
rial to  North  Carolina  Dead  of  World  War  II;  and  Other 
Provisions  Relating  Thereto 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  That  Chapter  131  of  the  General  Statutes  of 
North  Carolina  be,  and  the  same  hereby  is,  amended  by 
adding  the  following  Articles  and  sections. 

ARTICLE  12 

Sec.  131-117.  North  Carolina  Medical  Care  Commission. 
There  is  hereby  created  a State  agency  to  be  known  as  “The 
North  Carolina  Medical  Care  Commission,”  which  shall  be 
composed  of  twenty  members  nominated  and  appointed  as 
follows: 

Three  members  shall  be  nominated  by  the  Medical  Society 
of  the  State  of  North  Carolina;  one  member  by  the  North 
Carolina  Hospital  Association;  one  member  by  the  North 
Carolina  Dental  Society;  one  member  by  the  North  Carolina 
Nurses’  Association,  one  member  by  the  North  Carolina 
Pharmaceutical  Association,  and  one  member  by  the  Duke 
Foundation,  for  appointment  by  the  Governor. 

Ten  members  of  said  Commission  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  Governor  and  selected  so  as  to  fairly  represent  agricul- 
ture, industry,  labor,  and  other  interests  and  groups  in 
North  Carolina.  In  appointing  the  members  of  said  Com- 
mission, the  Governor  shall  designate  the  term  for  which 
each  member  is  appointed.  Four  of  said  members  shall  be 
appointed  for  a term  of  one  year;  four  for  a term  of  two 
years;  four  for  a term  of  three  years;  five  for  a term  of 
four  years,  and  thereafter,  all  appointments  shall  be  for 
a term  of  four  years.  All  vacancies  shall  be  filled  by  the 
Governor  for  the  unexpired  term.  The  Commissioner  of 
Public  Welfare,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of 
Health  shall  be  ex-oft'ieio  members  of  the  Commission,  with- 
out voting  power. 

The  Commission  shall  elect,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Governor,  a chairman  and  vice-chairman.  All  members, 
except  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Welfare,  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  State  Board  of  Health  shall  receive  a per  diem 
of  seven  dollars  ($7.00)  and  necessary  travel  expenses. 

Sec.  131-118.  Commission  Authorized  to  Employ  Execu- 
tive Secretary.  The  North  Carolina  Medical  Care  Commis- 
sion is  authorized  and  empowered  to  employ,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Governor,  an  executive  secretary,  and  to 
determine  his  or  her  salary  under  the  provisions  of  the  Per- 
sonnel Act.  The  executive  secretary  may  employ  such  addi- 
tional persons  as  may  be  required  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Commission,  and 
the  provisions  of  the  Personnel  Act.  Office  space  for  the 
Commission  shall  be  provided  by  the  Board  of  Public  Build- 
ings and  Grounds,  in  Raleigh. 

Sec.  131-119.  Contributions  for  Indigent  Patients.  The 
North  Carolina  Medical  Care  Commission,  in  accordance 
with  rules  and  regulations  promulgated  by  it,  is  hereby 
authorized  and  empowered  to  contribute  not  exceeding  one 
dollar  ($1.00)  per  day  for  each  indigent  patient  hospitalized 
in  any  hospital  approved  by  it,  provided  the  balance  of  the 
cost  shall  be  provided  by  the  county  or  city  having  respon- 
sibility for  the  care  of  such  indigent  patient,  or  from  other 
sources.  The  Commission  shall  promulgate  rules  and  reg- 


ulations for  determining  the  indigency  of  the  persons  hos- 
pitalized and  the  basis  upon  which  hospitals  and  health 
centers  shall  qualify  to  receive  the  benefits  of  this  section. 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  there  is  hereby  appropriated  from  the  General  Fund 
to  the  North  Carolina  Medical  Care  Commission  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  thirty,  one  thousand  nine  hundred 
forty-six,  the  sum  of  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  ($500,- 
000.00),  provided  that  the  benefits  of  this  section  shall  apply 
only  to  hospitals  publicly  owned,  or  owned  and  operated 
by  charitable,  non-profit,  non-stock  corporations,  and  pro- 
vided further  that  these  appropriations  provided  in  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  be  available  until  all  provisions  of  Section 
twenty-three  one-half  of  the  Committee  Substitute  for  House 
Bill  No.  eleven,  the  General  Appropriations  Bill  of  one 
thousand  nine  hundred  forty-five,  relating  to  the  emergency 
salary  for  public  school  teachers  and  State  employees  shall 
have  been  completely  and  fully  provided  for. 

Sec.  131-120.  Construction  and  Enlargement  of  Local 
Hospitals.  The  North  Carolina  Medical  Care  Commission 
is  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  begin  immediate 
surveys  of  each  county  in  the  State  to  determine: 

(a)  The  hospital  needs  of  the  county  or  area; 

(b)  The  economic  ability  of  the  county  or  area  to  support 
adequate  hospital  service; 

(c)  What  assistance  by  the  State,  if  any,  is  necessary  to 
supplement  all  other  available  funds,  to  finance  the  con- 
struction of  new  hospitals  and  health  centers,  additions 
to  existing  hospitals  and  health  centers,  and  necessary 
equipment  to  provide  adequate  hospital  service  for  the  citi- 
zens of  the  county  or  area;  and  to  report  this  information, 
together  with  its  recommendations,  to  the  Governor,  who 
shall  transmit  this  report  to  the  next  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  for  such  legislative  action  as  it  may  deem  neces- 
sary to  effectuate  an  adequate  State-wide  hospital  program. 

The  North  Carolina  Medical  Care  Commission  is  hereby 
authorized  and  empowered  to  act  as  the  agency  of  the  State 
of  North  Carolina  for  the  purpose  of  setting  up  and  admin- 
istering any  State-wide  plan  for  the  construction  and  main- 
tenance of  hospitals,  public  health  centers  and  related 
facilities,  which  is  now  or  may  be  required  in  order  to  com- 
ply with  any  Federal  law  and  in  order  to  receive  and  admin- 
ister any  funds  which  may  be  provided  by  an  Act  of  Con- 
gress for  such  purpose;  and  the  Commission,  as  such  agency 
of  the  State  of  North  Carolina  with  the  advice  of  the  State 
Advisory  Council  set  up  as  hereinafter  provided,  shall  have 
the  right  to  promulgate  such  State-wide  plans  for  the  con- 
struction and  maintenance  of  hospitals,  medical  centers  and 
related  facilities,  or  such  other  plans  as  may  be  found  desir- 
able and  necessary  in  order  to  meet  the  requirements  and 
receive  the  benefits  of  any  Federal  legislation  with  regard 
thereto.  The  said  commission  shall  be  authorized  to  receive 
and  administer  any  funds  which  may  be  appropriated  by 
any  Act  of  Congress  for  the  construction  of  hospitals,  med- 
ical centers  and  related  activities  or  facilities,  which  may 
at  any  time  in  the  future  become  available  for  such  pur- 
poses; said  Commission  shall  be  further  authorized  to  re- 
ceive and  administer  any  other  Federal  funds,  which  may 
be  available,  in  the  furtherance  of  any  activity  in  which  the 
Commission  is  authorized  and  empowered  to  engage  in 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  establishing  said  Commis- 
sion, and  in  connection  therewith  the  Commission  is  author- 
ized to  adopt  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  intent  and  purposes  of  this  Act;  to  adopt 
such  reasonable  and  necessary  standards  with  reference 
thereto  as  may  be  proper  to  fully  cooperate  with  the  Sur- 
geon General  of  the  United  States  with  the  approval  of  the 
- Federal  Advisory  Council  in  the  use  of  funds  provided  by 
the  Federal  government,  and  at  all  times  make  such  reports 
and  give  such  information  to  the  Surgeon  General  of  the 
United  States  as  may  be  required. 

That  the  Governor  is  hereby  authorized  and  empowered 
to  set  up  and  establish  a State  Advisory  Council  to  the  North 
Carolina  Medical  Care  Commission,  to  consist  of  five  mem- 
bers, who  shall  each  serve  for  a term  of  four  years,  with 
the  right  on  the  part  of  the  Governor  to  fill  vacancies  for 
unexpired  terms,  said  council  to  include  representatives  of 
non-government  organizations  or  groups,  and  of  State  agen- 
cies, concerned  with  the  operation,  construction,  or  utiliza- 
tion of  hospitals  or  medical  centers,  or  allied  facilities, 
which  Advisory  Council,  when  set  up  by  the  Governor,  shall 
advise  with  the  North  Carolina  Medical  Care  Commission 
with  respect  to  carrying  out  the  purposes  and  provisions  of 
this  Act. 
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That  the  North  Carolina  Medical  Care  Commission  and 
the  said  State  Advisory  Council  set  up  by  the  Governor  as 
herein  authorized,  shall  be  fully  authorized  and  empowered 
to  do  all  such  acts  and  things  as  may  be  necessary,  to 
authorize  the  State  of  North  Carolina  to  receive  the  full 
benefits  of  any  Federal  laws  which  are  or  may  be  enacted 
for  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  hospitals,  health 
centers  or  allied  facilities. 

That  none  of  the  provisions  hereof  shall  authorize  the 
appropriation  of  any  State  funds  for  the  purposes  herein  set 
forth  except  as  the  same  may  be  specifically  provided  for 
in  this  Act. 

Sec.  131-121.  Medical  Student  Loan  Fund.  The  North 
Carolina  Medical  Care  Commission  is  hereby  authorized  and 
empowered,  in  accordance  with  such  rules  as  it  may  promul- 
gate, to  make  loans  to  students  who  may  wish  to  become 
physicians  and  who  are  accepted  for  enrollment  in  any  stan- 
dard four-year  medical  school  in  North  Carolina,  provided 
such  student  shall  agree,  that  upon  graduation  and  upon 
being  licensed,  to  practice  medicine  in  some  rural  area  in 
North  Carolina  for  at  least  four  years.  Rural  area,  for  the 
purpose  of  this  section,  shall  mean  any  town  or  village  hav- 
ing less  than  two  thousand  five  hundred  (2,500)  population 
according  to  the  last  decennial  census,  or  area  outside  and 
around  such  towns  or  villages.  Such  loans  shall  bear  such 
rate  of  interest  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  Commission,  not  to 
exceed  four  per  cent  per  annum. 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  there  is  hereby  appropriated  from  the  General  Fund 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirty,  one  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  forty-six,  t<5  the  North  Carolina  Medical  Care 
Commission  the  sum  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  ($50,000.00). 
The  State  Treasurer  shall  set  up  on  his  records  an  account 
to  which  shall  be  deposited  said  amount,  and  from  which 
withdrawals  shall  be  made  upon  vouchers  made  by  the  State 
Auditor  upon  request  of  the  North  Carolina  Medical  Care 
Commission.  This  appropriation  shall  not  lapse  at  the  end 
of  any  biennium,  but  shall  remain  available  for  the  purposes 
herein  stated. 

Sec.  131-12  2.  Expansion  of  Medical  School  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina.  In  order  to  carry  forward  the  State- 
wide plan  of  hospital  and  medical  care,  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  by  and  with  the 
approval  of  the  Governor  and  the  North  Carolina  Medical 
Care  Commission  is  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to 
expand  the  two-year  Medical  School  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  into  a standard  four-year  medical  school. 
The  North  Carolina  Medical  Care  Commission  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  make  a complete  survey  of  all  factors  involv- 
ed in  determining  the  location  of  the  expanded  medical 
school,  giving  especial  attention  to  the  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  locating  said  school  in  one  of  the  large  cities 
of  the  State,  and  shall  render  a report  of  their  findings  to 
the  Governor  and  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina. 

Provided  that  no  action  shall  be  taken  under  this  pro- 
vision of  this  section,  other  than  the  work  of  the  Commis- 
sion, until  a survey  has  been  made  and  a report  submitted 
to  the  Governor  and  Medical  Care  Commission  by  the  Rocke- 
feller Foundation  or  some  other  accredited  agency  with 
experience  in  the  field  of  surveying  large  areas  in  connection 
with  medical  education  and  medical  care.  The  report  of 
such  agency  is  to  be  submitted  to  the  Governor  and  the 
Medical  Care  Commission  in  a reasonable  time  in  advance  of 
the  report  of  the  Governor  and  the  Commission  to  the  Board 
of  Trustees. 

Sec.  131-12  3.  Appropriations  for  Expenses  of  the  North 
Carolina  Medical  Care  Commission.  In  order  to  provide 
funds  for  the  expenses  of  the  North  Carolina  Medical  Care 
Commission,  there  is  hereby  appropriated  from  the  General 
Fund  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirty,  one  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  forty-six,  the  sum  of  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars ($50,000.00),  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirty, 
one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  forty-seven,  the  sum  of  fifty 
thousand  dollars  ($50,000.00). 

Sec.  131-124.  Medical  Training  for  Negroes.  The  North 
Carolina  Medical  Care  Commission  shall  make  careful  inves- 
tigation of  the  methods  of  providing  necessary  medical 
training  for  Negro  students,  and  shall  report  its  findings 
to  the  next  session  of  the  General  Assembly.  In  addition 
to  the  benefits  provided  by  Section  116-110  of  the  General 
Statutes  of  North  Carolina,  the  North  Carolina  Medical  Care 
Commission  is  hereby  authorized  to  make  loans  to  Negro 
medical  students  from  the  fund  provided  in  Section  13  2-131, 


subject  to  such  rules,  regulations,  and  conditions  as  the 
Commission  may  prescribe. 

Sec.  131-125.  Acceptance  of  Gifts,  Grants  and  Donations. 
The  North  Carolina  Medical  Care  Commission  is  hereby 
authorized  and  empowered  to  accept  and  administer  gifts, 
grants,  or  donations  which  may  be  made  by  the  Federal 
Government  or  by  any  person,  firm,  or  corporation  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  the  objects  of  this  Act,  provided 
the  acceptance  of  such  gifts,  grants,  or  donations  shall  be 
made  without  requiring  the  surrender  of  authority  or  con- 
trol in  the  administration  thereof  by  the  North  Carolina 
Medical  Care  Commission. 

Sec.  131-12  6.  Hospital  Care  Associations.  The  North 
Carolina  Medical  Care  Commission  is  hereby  authorized  to 
encourage  the  development  of  group  insurance  plans,  the 
Blue  Cross  Plan,  and  other  plans  which  provide  for  insur- 
ance for  the  public  against  the  costs  of  disease  and  illness. 

Sec.  2.  That  all  laws  and  clauses  of  laws  in  conflict  with 
this  Act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  3.  That  this  Act  shall  be  in  full  force  and  effect  on 
and  after  its  ratification. 

Ratified  March  21,  1945. 


H.  B.  630 — An  Act  to  Amend  the  General  Statutes  of  North 
Carolina  Relating  to  Separating  a Child  Under  Six  Months 
of  Age  From  Its  Mother. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  Section  14-3  20  of  the  General  Statutes  of 
North  Carolina  is  hereby  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  By  changing  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  first  sen- 
tence to  a colon  and  by  adding  thereafter  the  following: 

Provided  further  that  the  written  consent  of  either  the 
county  superintendent  of  public  welfare  of  the  county 
in  which  the  mother  resides,  or  of  the  county  in  which 
the  child  was  born,  or  of  a private  child-placing  agency 
duly  licensed  by  the  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare, 
shall  be  sufficient  in  the  case  of  a child  born  out  of  wed- 
lock; but  the  written  consent  of  any  of  the  officials 
named  in  this  section  shall  not  be  necessary  for  either 
a legitimate  or  an  illegitimate  child  when  the  mother 
places  the  child  with  near  relatives  or  in  a boarding 
home  or  institution  inspected  or  licensed  by  State 
Board  of  Public  Welfare. 

(2)  By  changing  the  semi-colon  in  line  thirteen  to  a colon 
and  by  capitalizing  the  word  “provided”  in  the  same  line. 

Sec.  2.  This  Act  shall  become  effective  upon  its  ratifi- 
cation. 

Ratified  March  15,  1945. 


H.  B.  647 — An  Act  to  Rewrite  Section  134-36  of  the  General 

Statutes  of  North  Carolina  to  Change  the  Name  of  the 

Inlustrial  Farm  Colony  for  Women. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  That  Section  13  4-3  6 of  the  General  Statutes 
of  North  Carolina  is  hereby  rewritten  so  that  the  same  shall 
hereafter  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  134-36.  Name  and  establishment. — A State  institu- 
tion for  women  to  be  known  as  Dobb’s  Farms,  is  hereby 
established. 

Sec.  2.  Any  appropriation  of  funds  from  any  source  what- 
soever heretofore  made  or  that  hereafter  may  be  made  to 
the  Industrial  Farm  Colony  for  women  is  hereby  transferred 
to,  shall  inure  to  the  benefit  of,  and  shall  be  disbursed  and 
paid  according  to  law  to  Dobb’s  Farms. 

Sec.  3.  All  laws  and  clauses  of  laws  in  conflict  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  4.  This  Act  shall  be  in  full  force  and  effect  from  and 
after  its  ratification. 

Ratified  March  19,  1945. 


H.  B.  762 — An  Act  to  Prevent  Hasty  Marriages. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  That  no  marriage  license  shall  be  issued  by 
any  register  of  deeds  for  the  marriage  of  any  two  persons, 
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both  of  whom  are  non-residents  of  the  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina, unless  application  for  such  license  has  been  on  file  in 
the  office  of  the  register  of  deeds  issuing  the  license  for  at 
least  five  days.  Such  application  must  be  made  in  writing 
and  filed  subject  to  public  inspection  in  the  office  of  the 
register  of  deeds  to  which  the  application  is  made  and  shall 
give  the  names  of  the  parties  to  the  marriage,  their  race, 
ages,  and  residence  addresses.  For  receiving  and  filing 
such  application,  the  register  of  deeds  shall  collect  a fee 
of  fifty  cents  (50c). 

Sec.  2.  Any  register  of  deeds  who  knowingly  or  without 
reasonable  inquiry,  personally  or  by  his  deputy,  violates  any 
of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  forfeit  and  pay  two  hun- 
dred dollars  ($200.00)  to  any  parent,  guardian,  or  other 
person  standing  in  loco  parentis,  who  sues  for  the  same. 

Sec.  3.  This  Act  shall  only  apply  to:  Dare,  Tyrrell,  Wash- 
ington, Martin,  Pamlico,  Camden,  Currituck,  Chowan,  Gates, 
Pasquotank,  Perquimans,  Hertford,  Bertie  counties. 

Sec.  4.  All  laws  and  clauses  of  laws  in  conflict  with  this 
Ait  are  hereby  repealet. 

Sec.  5.  This  Act  shall  be  in  full  force  and  effect  from  and 
after  its  ratification. 

Ratified  March  21,  1945. 


H.  B.  786 — An  Act  to  Provide  for  the  Administration  by  the 
State  Board  of  Health  of  a Program  for  the  Prevention 
and  Cure  of  Cancer  and  to  Prescribe  the  Powers  and 
Duties  of  Said  Board  in  the  Administration  of  Said  Pro- 
gram. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  The  State  Board  of  Health  shall  administer 
a program  for  the  prevention  and  cure  of  cancer  to  the  ex- 
tent specified  in  this  act,  and  to  that  end  shall  have  the 
powers  and  duties  hereinafter  set  forth. 

Sec.  2.  The  State  Board  of  Health  shall  furnish  to  cancer 
patients  and  such  other  low  income  citizens  who  are  legal 
residents  of  North  Carolina  who  comply  with  the  rules  and 
regulations  specified  by  the  State  Board  of  Health,  such 
financial  aid,  within  the  appropriation  made  in  this  act,  for 
diagnosis,  hospitalization  and  treatment,  as  may  be  approved 
for  said  patients  found  by  the  State  Board  of  Health  to  be 
entitled  thereto.  Such  diagnosis,  hospitalization  and  treat- 
ment shall  be  given  said  patients  in  any  hospital  in  this 
State  which  meets  the  minimum  requirements  for  cancer 
control  established  by  the  State  Board  of  Health,  and  desig- 
nated by  the  State  Board  of  Health  as  the  hospital  where 
such  diagnosis,  hospitalization  and  treatment  shall  be  given. 

In  order  to  administer  such  financial  aid  in  the  manner 
which  will  afford  the  greatest  benefit  to  said  cancer  patients 
and  to  the  people  of  the  State,  the  State  Board  of  Health 
is  hereby  authorized  to  promulgate  rules  and  regulations 
specifying  the  terms  and  conditions  upon  which  cancer  pa- 
tients may  receive  such  financial  aid,  and  act  upon  such 
applications  in  the  manner  which  in  its  judgment  will  best 
effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  The  State  Board  of 
Health  may  develop  with  the  State  Board  of  Public  Wel- 
fare procedures  for  determining  the  needs  of  indigent  and' 
other  low  income  applicants  for  financial  aid  in  carrying 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  The  State  Board  of  Health  is  authorized  to  estab- 
lish and  designate  minimum  standards  and  requirements 
for  the  organization,  equipment  and  conduct  of  cancer  clinics 
or  departments  in  general  hospitals  in  this  State  to  the  end 
that  said  hospitals  may  intelligently  prepare  and  equip  their 
institutions  adequately  to  diagnose,  prevent  and  treat  cancer. 
Provided,  that  any  clinic,  group,  organization  or  department 
set  up,  established  or  sponsored  by  the  State  Board  of 
Health  as  set  forth  by  this  Act  shall, 

1.  Meet  the  minimum  requirements  of  the  American 
College  of  Surgeons  for  Tumor  Clinics; 

2.  That  each  physician  who  shall  staff  such  organization, 
board  or  clinic  must  be  a diplomat  of  the  American  Board 
of  the  specialty  of  medicine  in  which  he  is  engaged. 

Sec.  4.  The  State  Board  of  Health  shall  collect  informa- 
tion relating  to  the  prevention  and  cure  of  cancer  and  shall 
sponsor  an  educational  program  for  the  purpose  of  aiding 
and  informing  the  people  of  the  State,  as  well  as  physicians 
and  hospitals,  in  the  prevention  and  cure  of  cancer,  in  the  — 
early  diagnosis  of  cancer,  and  in  its  proper  treatment. 


Sec.  5.  The  State  Board  of  Health  is  authorized  to  re- 
ceive gifts  or  donations  of  money,  securities,  radium,  X-ray, 
or  other  equipment  or  supplies,  real  estate,  or  any  other 
property  of  any  kind  or  description  which  may  be  used  in 
the  program  for  the  prevention  and  cure  of  cancer.  Any 
funds  or  intangibles  donated  for  such  purposes  are  to  be 
deposited  with  the  State  Treasurer  and  to  be  used  in  the 
cancer  control  work. 

Sec.  6.  The  State  Board  of  Health  is  authorized  to  ac- 
quire, by  gift,  purchase  (within  the  limits  of  appropriations 
available  for  such  purposes),  devise  or  otherwise,  such  lab- 
oratories, hospitals,  equipment  and  supplies,  or  any  other 
property,  real  or  personal,  as  said  Board  shall  deem  needful 
to  afford  proper  treatment  and  care  to  cancer  patients  in 
this  State,  and  to  carry  out  the  program  for  the  prevention 
and  cure  of  cancer. 

Sec.  7.  The  State  Board  of  Health  shall  compile,  tabu- 
late and  preserve  statistical,  clinical,  and  other  records  re- 
lating to  the  prevention  and  cure  of  cancer. 

Sec.  8.  The  State  Board  of  Health  shall  assist  general 
hospitals  in  the  State  in  organizing  and  conducting  cancer 
clinics  as  a part  of  the  cancer  control  program,  and  shall 
assist  physicians  and  hospitals  in  establishing  the  early  diag- 
nosis of  cancer  and  in  preparing  themselves  to  render  the 
most  efficient  service  in  the  cancer  control  program. 

Sec.  9.  In  formulating  the  plans  and  policies  of  the  pro- 
gram for  the  prevention  and  cure  of  cancer,  the  State  Board 
of  Health  shall  consult  with  the  cancer  committee  of  the 
North  Carolina  Medical  Society,  which  shall  consist  of  one 
physician  from  each  congressional  district,  to  the  end  that 
the  cancer  control  program  shall  most  effectively  serve  the 
welfare  of  the  people  of  the  State,  and  such  plans  and  pol- 
icies shall  be  presented  to  and  approved  by  said  cancer 
committee. 

Sec.  10.  All  laws  and  clauses  of  laws  in  conflict  with  this 
Act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  11.  This  Act  shall  be  in  full  force  and  effect  from 
and  after  July  first,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  forty- 
five. 

Ratified  March  21,  1945. 


H.  B.  828 — An  Act  to  Rewrite  Article  12  of  Chapter  160  of 

the  General  Statutes  of  North  Carolina,  Authorizing  the 

Governing  Bodies  of  the  State’s  Political  Subdivisions  to 

Establish  and  Provide  for  a Recreation  System. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  Article  twelve  of  Chapter  one  hundred  and 
sixty  of  the  General  Statutes  of  North  Carolina  is  hereby 
rewritten  to  read  as  follows: 

Art.  12.  Recreation  Systems  and  Playgrounds. 

Sec.  160-155.  Title. — This  article  shall  be  known  and 
may  be  cited  as  the  “Recreation  Enabling  Law.” 

Sec.  160-156.  Declaration  of  State  public  policy. — As 
a guide  to  the  interpretation  and  application  of  this  article, 
the  public  policy  of  this  State  is  declared  to  be  as  follows: 
The  lack  of  adequate  recreational  programs  and  facilities 
is  a menace  to  the  morals,  happiness  and  welfare  of  the 
people  of  this  State  in  times  of  peace  as  well  as  in  times  of 
war.  Making  available  recreational  opportunities  for  cit- 
izens of  all  age  is  a subject  of  general  interest  and  con- 
cern, and  a function  requiring  appropriate  action  by  the 
governing  bodies  of  the  several  political  and  educational 
subdivisions  of  the  State.  The  legislature,  therefore,  de- 
clares that  in  its  considered  judgment  the  public  good  and 
the  general  welfare  of  the  citizens  of  this  State  require  an 
adequate  recreation  program  and  that  the  creation,  estab- 
lishment and  operation  of  a recreation  system  is  a govern- 
mental function  and  a necessary  expense  as  defined  by 
Article  VII,  Section  seven,  of  the  Constitution  of  North 
Carolina. 

Sec.  160-157.  Definitions. — (1)  Recreation,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  article,  is  defined  to  mean  those  activities  which 
are  diversionary  in  character  and  which  aid  in  promoting 
entertainment,  pleasure,  relaxation,  instruction  and  other 
physical,  mental,  and  cultural  developments  and  experiences 
of  a leisuretime  nature. 

(2)  Unit,  for  the  purposes  of  this  article,  means  county, 
city  and  town. 
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Sec.  160-158.  Powers. — The  governing  body  of  any  unit, 
as  defined  in  Section  160-157,  may  exercise  the  following 
powers  for  recreational  purposes: 

(1)  Establish  and  conduct  a system  of  supervised  rec- 
reation for  such  unit. 

(2)  Set  apart  for  use  as  parks  or  playgrounds,  recrea- 
tional centers  or  facilities,  any  land  or  buildings  owned  by 
or  leased  to  such  unit  and  may  improve  and  equip  such 
lands  or  buildings. 

(3)  Acquire  lands  or  buildings  by  gift,  purchase,  lease 
or  loan,  or  by  condemnation  as  provided  by  Chapter  forty, 
Eminent  Domain,  of  the  General  Statutes. 

(4)  Accept  any  gift  or  bequest  of  money,  or  other  per- 
sonal property,  or  any  donation  to  be  applied  principal  or 
income  for  recreational  use. 

(5)  Provide,  construct,  equip,  operate  and  maintain 
parks,  playgrounds,  recreation  centers  and  recreation  fa- 
cilities, and  all  buildings  and  structures  necessary  or  useful 
in  connection  therewith. 

(6)  Appropriate  funds  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  article. 

Sec.  160-15  9.  Funds. — If  the  governing  body  of  any  unit, 
as  defined  in  Section  160-157,  finds  it  necessary  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  article,  the 
governing  body  is  hereby  authorized  to  call  a special  elec- 
tion without  a petition  for  that  purpose  as  provided  by 
Section  160-163,  and  submit  as  therein  provided  to  the 
qualified  voters  of  said  unit  the  question  of  whether  or  not 
a special  tax  shall  be  levied  and/or  bonds  issued  for  the 
purpose  of  acquiring  lands  for  parks,  playgrounds  and 
buildings,  and  the  improvement  thereof,  and  for  equipping 
and  operating  same. 

Sec.  16  0-16  0.  System  conducted  by  unit  or  recreation 
board. — If  a recreational  system  is  established,  it  may  be 
conducted  by  the  unit  as  any  other  department  of  the  unit 
is  conducted,  or  if  the  governing  body  of  the  unit  deter- 
mines that  it  is  for  the  best  interest  of  the  system  that  it 
be  supervised  and  directed  by  a recreation  board  or  com- 
mission, then  such  governing  body  may  create  such  board 
or  commission  by  ordinance  or  resolution  to  be  known  as  the 
“Recreation  Board  or  Commission  of  the  unit”,  and  may 
vest  such  board  or  commission  with  the  authority  to  pro- 
vide, maintain,  conduct  and  operate  the  recreational  system 
with  authority  to  employ  directors,  supervisors  and  play 
leaders  and  such  other  officers  or  employees  as  may  be 
deemed  best  within  the  budget  provided  for  the  commission 
or  board  by  the  unit  or  from  appropriations  made  by  it,  or 
from  other  funds  in  the  hands  of  the  commission  or  board. 
The  board  or  commission  may  be  vested  with  such  powers 
and  duties  as  to  the  governing  body  may  seem  proper. 

Sec.  160-161.  Appointment  of  members  to  board. — The 
board  or  commission  shall  be  appointed  by  the  governing 
body  of  the  unit  and  shall  consist  of  at  least  five  members, 
one  of  whom  shall  be  affiliated  with  the  government  of  the 
unit,  one  with  the  school  system,  one  with  the  health  de- 
partment and  one  with  the  welfare  department.  The  term 
of  at  least  one  member  of  those  first  appointed  shall  expire 
in  each  of  the  first  five  years  and  until  successors  are  ap- 
pointed and  qualified.  The  members  shall  serve  without 
compensation.  Vacancies  in  the  board  or  commission  shall 
be  filled  for  the  unexpired  term  by  appointment  of  the  gov- 
erning body  of  the  unit.  The  recreation  board  or  commis- 
sion at  its  first  meeting  shall  appoint  a chairman  and  such 
other  officers  as  may  be  deemed  proper  for  the  conduct  of 
its  business,  and  shall  adopt  rules  and  regulations  to  govern 
its  procedure.  Rules  and  regulations  may  be  adopted  from 
time  to  time  for  the  purpose  of  governing  the  use  of  the 
parks,  playgrounds,  recreation  centers  and  facilities. 

Sec.  160-162.  Power  to  accept  gifts  and  hold  property. — 

The  recreation  board  or  commission  may  accept  any  grant, 
lease,  loan  or  devise  of  real  estate  or  any  gift  or  bequest  of 
money  or  other  personal  property,  or  any  donation  to  be 
applied,  principal  or  income,  for  either  temporary,  immedi- 
ate or  permanent  recreational  use;  but  if  the  acceptance  of 
any  grant  or  devise  of  real  estate,  or  gift  or  bequest  of 
money  or  other  personal  property  will  subject  the  unit  to 
expense  for  improvement  or  maintenance,  the  acceptance 
thereof  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  governing 
body  of  such  unit.  Lands  or  devises,  gifts  or  bequests,  may 
be  accepted  and  held  subject  to  the  terms  under  which 
such  land  or  devise,  gift  or  bequest,  is  made,  given  and 
received. 


Sec.  160-163.  Petition  for  establishment  of  system  and 
levy  of  tax;  election. — A petition  signed  by  at  least  fifteen 
per  cent  of  the  qualified  and  registered  voters  in  the  unit 
may  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  or  other  proper  officer 
of  such  unit  requesting  the  governing  body  of  such  unit  to 
do  any  one  or  all  of  the  following  things: 

(1)  Provide,  establish,  maintain  and  conduct  a super- 
vised recreation  system  for  the  unit. 

(2)  Levy  an  annual  tax  of  not  less  than  three  cents  (3c) 
nor  more  than  ten  cents  (10c)  on  each  one  hundred  dollars 
of  assessed  valuation  of  the  taxable  property  within  such 
unit  for  providing,  conducting  and  maintaining  a super- 
vised recreation  system. 

(3)  Issue  bonds  of  the  unit  in  an  amount  specified  there- 
in and  levy  a tax  for  the  payment  thereof,  for  the  purpose 
of  acquiring,  improving  and  equipping  lands  or  buildings 
or  both  for  parks,  playgrounds,  recreation  centers  and  other 
recreational  facilities. 

When  the  petition  is  filed,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
governing  body  of  such  unit  to  cause  the  question  petitioned 
for  to  be  submitted  to  the  voters  at  a special  election  to 
be  held  in  such  unit  within  ninety  days  from  the  date  of  the 
filing,  which  election  shall  be  held  as  now  provided  by  law 
for  the  holding  of  general  elections  in  such  units,  except 
in  all  such  elections  a special  registration  shall  be  provided. 

If  the  proposition  submitted  at  such  election  shall  re- 
ceive a majority  vote  of  the  qualified  registered  electors  at 
such  election,  the  governing  body  of  the  unit  shall,  by  ap- 
propriate ordinance  or  resolution,  put  into  effect  such  prop- 
osition as  soon  as  practicable. 

Sec.  160-164.  Joint  playgrounds  or  neighborhood  recrea- 
tion centers. — Any  two  or  more  units  may  jointly  provide 
and  establish,  operate  and  conduct  and  maintain  a super- 
vised recreation  system  and  acquire,  operate,  improve  and 
maintain  property,  both  real  and  personal,  for  parks,  play- 
grounds, recreation  centers  and  other  recreational  facilities 
and  activities,  the  expense  thereof  to  be  proportioned  be- 
tween the  units  participating  as  may  to  them  seem  just  and 
proper. 

Sec.  2.  All  laws  or  parts  of  laws  inconsistent  herewith 
are  hereby  repealed:  Provided,  that  nothing  in  this  Act 
shall  have  the  effect  of  repealing  Public-Local  or  Private 
Acts  creating  or  authorizing  the  creation  of  any  recreational 
system  by  a unit  or  relating  to  the  management  thereof. 

Sec.  3.  This  Act  shall  be  in  full  force  and  effect  from  and 
after  its  ratification. 

Ratified  March  21,  1945. 


H.  B.  857 — An  Act  to  Amend  Chapter  49  of  the  General 

Statutes  of  North  Carolina  Relating  to  Illegitimate  Chil- 
dren. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  That  Section  4 9-4  of  the  General  Statutes  of 
North  Carolina  is  hereby  rewritten  to  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  49-4.  When  prosecution  may  be  commenced. — The 
prosecution  of  the  reputed  father  of  an  illegitimate  child 
may  be  instituted  under  this  Chapter  within  any  of  the  fol- 
lowing periods,  and  not  thereafter: 

1.  Three  years  next  after  the  birth  of  the  child;  or 

2.  Where  the  paternity  of  the  child  has  been  judicially 
determined  within  three  years  next  after  its  birth,  at  any 
time  before  the  child  attains  the  age  of  fourteen  years;  or 

3.  Where  the  reputed  father  has  acknowledged  paternity 
of  the  child  by  payments  for  the  support  thereof  within 
three  years  next  after  the  birth  of  such  child,  three  years 
from  the  date  of  the  last  payment,  whether  such  last  pay- 
ment was  made  within  three  years  of  the  birth  of  such 
child  or  thereafter:  Provided,  the  action  is  instituted  before 
the  child  attains  the  age  of  fourteen  years. 

The  prosecution  of  the  mother  of  an  illegitimate  child 
may  be  instituted  under  this  Chapter  at  any  time  before  the 
child  attains  the  age  of  fourteen  years. 

Sec.  2.  That  all  laws  and  clauses  of  laws  in  conflict  with 
this  Act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  3.  That  this  Act  shall  be  in  full  force  and  effect 
from  and  after  its  ratification. 

Ratified  March  21,  1945. 
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STATE  ENABLING  ACT  SINCE  1923 

AIDS  MUNICIPALITIES  IN  PARK 

AND  RECREATIONAL  FACILITIES 

Since  1923  North  Carolina  communities  have  had 
full  legislative  authority  to  provide  playgrounds  and 
other  facilities  for  recreation,  including  the  neces- 
sary supervisory  boards  and  may  even  issue  bonds  to 
provide  the  needed  funds  for  recreational  work. 

The  statute  defines  “municipality”  as  any  city, 
town,  township,  school  district  or  county  and  applies 
equally  to  any  and  all  of  them  in  recreational  work 
without  impairing  any  power  already  existing  in  any 
locality,  park  or  recreation  commission. 

Covered  by  sections  160-155  to  160-166  of  the 
General  Statutes  of  1943,  the  legal  authority  for 
communities  to  erect  recreation  facilities  is  substan- 
tially as  follows : 

The  city  council  of  any  city  or  town,  the  county  com- 
missioners or  the  hoard  of  trustees  of  any  school  district- 
may  set  apart  for  public  use  as  playgrounds  and  recreational 
centers  any  land  or  buildings  owned  or  leased  by  the 
municipality  and  not  used  for  any  other  public  purpose. 
Land  and  buildings  may  be  acquired  for  such  purposes  if 
none  already  are  available  and  may  be  obtained  by  gift, 
purchase,  lease  or  condemnation. 

The  municipality  has  power  to  establish,  maintain  and 
conduct  a system  of  supervised  recreation  including  play- 
grounds and  recreation  centers  and  may  delegate  such 
authority  to  a recreation  commission.  The  municipality 
may  appropriate  funds  for  recreational  systems. 

Powers  of  acquiring  land  or  buildings  may  be  invested  in 
the  recreation  commission  by  the  municipality  and  two  or 
more  municipalities  may  join  to  provide  and  conduct  the 
desired  facilities.  A recreation  board  may  accept  gifts  of 
real  estate  and  money  for  recreational  purposes  and  the 
municipality  may  issue  bonds  to  provide  facilities  and 
equipment. 

Twenty-five  percent  of  registered,  qualified  voters  may 
petition  the  municipality  for  the  establishment  of  recrea- 
tional facilities  and  to  levy  an  annual  tax  of  not  more  nor 
less  than  an  unspecified  number  of  mills  on  the  one-hundred- 
dollar  valuation  of  property,  the  petition  setting  out  the 
maximum  and  minimum  amount  of  the  proposed  tax.  The 
petition  will  require  a special  election  on  the  question  by 
the  voters  of  the  municipality  without  a new  registration. 

Upon  approval  of  the  proposition  by  the  voters  the 
municipality  must  levy  the  tax,  provide  facilities  and  an- 
nually thereafter  levy  and  collect  the  specified  tax  in  addi- 
tion to  the  general  tax  and  without  scaling  down  under 
existing  law. 

— # 

FINK  NAMED  NEW  HEAD  OF  SCHOOL  OF 

PUBLIC  WELFARE  AT  THE  UNIVERSITY 

Dr.  Arthur  E.  Fink  has  been  named  as  new  head 
of  the  school  of  public  welfare  and  social  work  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  follow- 
ing the  retirement  of  Dr.  Roy  M.  Brown.  The  ap- 
pointment is  effective  July  1. 

Dr.  Fink  holds  degrees  from  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  and  the  Pennsylvania  School  of  Social 
Work.  His  broad  experience  includes  teaching  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  He  has  been  psychiatric 
social  worker  with  the  Philadelphia  Child  Guidance 
Clinic,  headworker  at  the  University  Settlement 
House  in  Philadelphia,  and  professor  of  social  work 
and  director  of  social  work  training  at  the  University 
of  Georgia. 

Recently  Dr.  Fink  has  been  connected  with  the 
social  protection  program  of  the  Federal  Security 
Agency  with  headquarters  in  Washington. 


RECENT  STAFF  CHANGES 

Ada  McRackan  is  the  State  Department’s  new  di- 
rector of  field  social  work  since  the  resignation  of  S. 
J.  Hawkins  to  go  with  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service. 
Miss  McRackan  formerly  was  supervisor  of  standards 
and  procedures  for  the  public  assistance  division  and 
a former  field  representative. 

Mrs.  Nell  B.  Mills  has  been  named  as  war  emerg- 
ency case  work  aide  in  Carteret  county.  Mrs.  Kath- 
eryn  McB.  Alexander  is  now  a war  emergency  case 
work  assistant  in  Robeson  county. 

Mrs.  Aleine  Rudisill  Martin  and  Mrs.  Wilfred  S. 
McConnell  are  now  case  work  assistants  in  Lincoln 
and  Buncombe  counties  respectively.  Mrs.  Gertrude 
F.  Boone  has  joined  the  case  work  staff  in  Durham 
County.  Rena  Cathey  is  a new  caseworker  in  Gra- 
ham county  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Saylor  Flocken  in 
Catawba. 

The  following  have  resigned : Mrs.  Louise  0.  Nei- 
kirk,  Mecklenburg  superintendent;  Mrs.  Lela  B. 
Britt,  Cleveland  case  aide;  Mabel  Pitzer,  Forsyth 
caseworker;  Frances  Akerstrom,  Guilford  casework- 
er; Mrs.  Thelma  Warren,  Wayne  case  aide;  Mrs. 
Charlotte  H.  Dosier  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Wilkes,  case 
work  aide  and  caseworker  respectively,  in  Mecklen- 
burg county ; Mrs.  Katie  Lee  Regan  Williamson,  Rob- 
eson case  work  aide. 

Wallace  H.  Kuralt,  former  field  representative  for 
the  State  Department  and  at  present  with  the  Social 
Security  Board  in  the  Atlanta  region,  will  become 
superintendent  of  public  welfare  in  Mecklenburg  on 
July  1. 

• 

BOOK  REVIEWS 

Counseling  Services  for  Industrial  Workers,  Mary 
Palevsky.  New  York;  Family  Welfare  Association 
of  America,  122  E.  22  St.,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. ; 51 
pp. ; price  60c. 

This  is  a fifty  page  pamphlet  discussing  in-plant 
counseling,  family  agency  counseling  provided  indus- 
trial workers,  union  counseling  for  industrial  work- 
ers and  what  social  case  work  has  to  offer  in  the  field 
of  industrial  counseling. 

Of  interest  to  staffs  of  public  welfare  angencies  is 
Chapter  II,  “The  Family  Agency  Counsels  Industrial 
Workers.”  Among  the  services  normally  available 
are  counseling  in  regard  to  home  management,  work 
adjustment,  physical  or  mental  illness,  personality 
disorders,  marriage  difficulties  and  problems  with 
children  and  adolescents.  Family  agencies  offer  in- 
formation concerning  the  resources  of  the  commun- 
ity and  make  available  social  service  exchange  facil- 
ities to  counselors  in  industry.  They  receive  refer- 
rals from  industrial  plants  and  consult  with  their 
counselors.  They  plan  for  day  care  for  children  and 
sometimes  lend  staff  members  to  a local  industry. 

— Anna  A.  Cassatt. 
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North  Carolina  Welfare  Departments  Can 
Give  Much  Aid  to  Returning  War  Veterans 


By  I.  P.  Davis 

Dare  County  Welfare  Superintendent 

A field  for  much  needed  service  is 
offered  county  departments  of  public 
welfare  through  assistance  which 
may  be  rendered  veterans  of  Ameri- 
can wars.  Veterans’  service,  of  course, 
includes  widows  and  orphans,  depend- 
ent par-ants  or  other  dependents  of 
veterans.  The  word  “veteran”  in  this 
article  includes  any  dependents  of  a 
veteran  whether  they  be  widows,  or- 
phans or  other  dependents. 

The  field  is  so  broad  that  it  includes 
many  types  of  service  now  being  rendered  under  va- 
rious categories  of  welfare  work.  This  is  quite  true 
in  dealing  with  veterans 
of  World  War  I and  the 
Spanish-Ameriean  War. 

These  persons  first  came 
to  our  attention  as  vet- 
erans, most  probably  in 
W.P.A.  days,  when  they 
were  given  preference 
in  certification  and  as- 
signment to  jobs. 

Veterans  of  wars  pre- 
vious to  World  War  I 
are  still  an  open  field  for 
welfare  workers  espe- 
cially in  smaller  coun- 
ties where  no  special 
service  bureaus  with 
paid  workers  are  set  up. 

Even  Civil  War  veter- 
ans came  in  for  consid- 
erable contact,  made 
both  possible  and  neces- 
sary by  the  legislation 
of  1941.  Most  of  the  ser- 
vices to  be  rendered  in 
this  field  consist  of  aid 
given  in  securing  pen- 
sions or  increases  in 
pensions.  Added  to  this 
work,  there  will  likely 
be  found  from  casework 
contact  with  the  indi- 
vidual an  opportunity 
for  other  services,  such 
as  consultation  and  plan- 
ning, rehabilitation  and 
referral  service. 


Securing  pensions  for  veterans  of 
the  Civil  War  and  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can  War  are  now  routine  matters, 
mostly  clerical  work  in  typing  the  ap- 
plication, seeing  that  it  is  properly 
signed  before  a notary  public,  getting 
the  service  record  of  the  veteran, 
birth  records,  death  certificates,  and 
other  required  factual  information.  In 
most  instances,  the  client  will  want 
the  letter  of  transmittal  written,  as 
many  applicants  are  unable  to  write 
or  properly  dictate  such  a letter. 
Veterans  of  World  War  I offer  a 
broader  field  of  service  than  do  those  of  previous 
wars.  Work  in  helping  secure  pensions  is  paramount, 

however,  in  the  mind  of 
the  veteran.  Other  types 
of  service,  such  as  may 
be  rendered  veterans  of 
the  Civil  and  Spanish- 
Ameriean  Wars,  are 
to  be  found  to  a larger 
extent,  however.  Vet- 
erans of  World  War  I 
are  still  in  the  middle- 
aged  class.  Families  in 
most  cases  are  intact, 
except  that  marriages 
have  taken  sons  and 
daughters  away  from 
veteran  parents.  Such 
parents  need  consulta- 
tion, family  adjustment, 
and  rehabilitation.  In 
many  of  these  homes 
there  is  someone  who 
needs  help,  a blind  per- 
son, an  invalid,  a person 
of  feeble  mind,  a crip- 
ple, and  once  in  a while 
the  welfare  worker  will 
find  a home  with  domes- 
tic difficulties,  where 
case  work  skill  and  ex- 
perience will  be  invalu- 
able. 

Most  people  grab  first 
at  the  thing  offered 
which  seems  to  be  most 
wanted  and  which  will 
bring  the  quickest  and 
most  satisfactory  re- 


WISCONSIN  AND  NORTH  CAROLINA 
FACE  SAME  PROBLEM  OF  JAILING 
CHILDREN  IN  VIOLATION  OF  LAW 

Proper  provision  for  detention  of  juvenile  offenders 
pending  court  action  on  their  cases  has  created  a prob- 
lem for  many  Wisconsin  counties,  in  view  of  an  attorney 
general’s  opinion  holding  that  detention  of  children  un- 
der 16  in  jails  is  illegal. 

In  an  opinion  given  last  August  at  the  request  of  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  the  attorney  gen- 
eral said,  “the  policy  of  the  law  is  to  keep  children  under 
16  out  of  adult  places  of  detention  altogether”  and  that 
“detention  of  such  children  in  a jail  by  any  person, 
whatever  the  circumstances  and  for  however  short  a 
period,  is  illegal.” 

The  opinion  further  held  that  the  law  forbids  “plac- 
ing” a child  under  18  in  a jail  by  anyone,  as  well  as 
“commitment”  by  a juvenile  court. 

Since  few  Wisconsin  counties  had  any  arrangements 
for  the  separate  detention  of  juvenile  offenders  this  in- 
terpretation of  the  law  confronted  them  with  an  unex- 
pected problem.  As  a result,  a variety  of  methods  has 
been  devised  by  officials  to  conform  to  the  legal  require- 
ments. 

One  of  the  most  effective  plans,  welfare  officials  re- 
port, has  been  inaugurated  in  Wood  county,  where  ar- 
rangements have  been  made  with  two  foster  homes,  one 
in  the  city  of  Marchfield  and  the  other  in  the  city  of 
Wisconsin  Rapids,  to  serve  as  detention  homes.  Each 
receives  a flat  fee  of  $15  per  month  and  is  paid  $1  per 
day  for  a child  held  in  detention.  The  homes  are  avail- 
able for  detention  use  24  hours  a day. 

The  father  and  mother  have  been  deputized  by  the 
sheriff  to  give  them  full  authority  and  responsibility  for 
children  held  temporarily  in  their  custody  and  each  home 
has  been  supplied  with  clothing  and  other  necessities 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  children  held  there  pending 
court  action. 

The  plan  has  materially  assisted  in  law  enforcement, 
county  officials  say,  police  officers  no  longer  being  de- 
terred from  taking  juveniles  into  custody  because  of  lack 
of  a place  in  which  to  house  them,  especially  at  night. 

Wisconsin  Public  Welfare,  Feb.  1945. 
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suits.  Because  of  this  innate  desire  to  satisfy  and  to 
give  clients  the  services  they  are  asking  for,  special 
emphasis  has  been  placed  on  securing  pensions  first. 
This  has  a helpful  effect  in  future  service.  Most  work 
of  welfare  staffs  is  eased  a great  deal  if  the  source  of 
income  can  be  found  and  made  secure.  Other  trou- 
bles can  be  ironed  out  usually  if  an  effort  is  made  to 
try  and  understand  what  problem  the  veteran  is 
bringing  and  how  he  sees  it. 

Securing  pensions  for  veterans  of  World  War  I 
became  a harder  job  with  each  passing  year  until 
the  act  of  December  1944.  Prior  to  that  it  was  nec- 
essary to  establish  a direct  connection  between  war 
service  of  the  veteran  and  his  disability  or  death. 
The  December  act  did  not  liberalize  requirements 
insofar  as  the  veteran  himself  is  concerned.  But  it 
did  eliminate  the  “service-connected  disability” 
clause  in  previous  legislation.  For  the  widow  or 
orphan  it  is  now  only  necessary  to  prove  service  and 
honorable  discharge ; relationship,  which  may  be  done 
by  marriage  and  birth  records ; death  of  the  vet- 
eran; and,  that  the  widow  has  not  remarried  and 
does  not  have  an  income  of  more  than  $1,000.00  per 
year.  The  orphan  is  not  affected  by  remarriage  of 
widow,  but  income  requirements  are  the  same.  For 
other  dependents,  dependency  must  be  proved  and 
income  restrictions  apply. 

An  act  of  Congress  in  1941  classed  members  of 
the  U.  S.  Coast  Guard,  regardless  of  war  service,  in 
the  category  of  veterans.  This  helped  in  the  Dare 
county  welfare  program  of  aiding  veterans  and 
broadened  the  field  of  service  considerably.  This  new 
provision  does  not  affect  the  greater  part  of  North 
Carolina  but  does  apply  to  coastal  counties,  all  of 
which  have  men  in  the  Coast  Guard.  This  act  pro- 
vides pensions  for  widows,  orphans,  and  other  de- 
pendents of  the  deceased  Coast  Guardsmen  but  only 
on  satisfactory  proof  that  the  death  of  the  veteran 
was  due  to  a service-connected  disability.  This  act 
of  Congress  and  the  act  of  December  1944  have  lib- 
eralized pension  laws  with  respect  to  dependents  of 
veterans  so  that  now  only  routine  work  and  a knowl- 
edge of  what  to  do  are  required  of  a welfare  worker 
to  give  a far-reaching  and  life  benefit  service  and 
income  to  many  families. 

The  assistance  rendered  by  the  Dare  county  wel- 
fare department  has  been  given  under  war  veterans’ 
laws  and  Coast  Guard  laws  up  to  June  1941.  It  has 
been  an  interesting  study  and  work  and  has  given 
welfare  workers  a contact  in  scores  of  families  where 


other  types  of  service  have  been  found  needed  and 
have  been  furnished.  But  the  primary  assistance 
rendered,  in  the  opinion  of  the  client,  has  been  secur- 
ing monetary  help  in  the  form  of  a pension.  This 
has  been  the  beginning  contact  and  the  basis  for 
development  of  an  extra-curricular  program  that  is 
bringing  to  Dare  county  more  cash  money  direct 
from  the  federal  government  than  the  combined 
public  assistance  and  general  relief  programs.  The 
county  and  state  contribute  none  of  the  pension 
money. 

Up  to  May  1,  1945,  and  over  a period  of  almost  nine 
years  the  total  number  of  family  cases  contacted  and 
assisted  in  securing  veterans’  pensions  has  been  175. 
It  is  surprising  to  find  that  of  this  number  83  cases 
have  been  approved  and  are  now  receiving  pensions. 
The  total  annual  receipt  in  Dare  county  from  these 
grants  is  now  approximately  $40,000.00.  This  sum, 
as  stated  above,  is  more  than  the  combined  total 
spent  on  old  age  assistance,  aid  to  dependent  chil- 
dren, aid  to  the  blind,  general  relief  and  outside  poor 
relief.  All  these  pensions,  except  a small  number, 
were  the  hard  ones  to  get,  as  service-connected  dis- 
ability resulting  in  death  had  to  be  proved.  Most  of 
the  families  who  are  not  yet  receiving  pensions  are 
classed  as  pending  cases  and  are  still  active  before 
the  Veterans’  Administration.  In  all  these  homes 
one  or  more  types  of  other  services  have  been  ren- 
dered. 

This  work  got  off  to  a slow  start  in  1936-37,  but 
success  in  handling  a good  proportion  of  the  cases 
brought  other  applicants.  News  of  a neighboring 
widow  in  a rural  section  receiving  a pension  soon 
spreads.  Then  came  the  public  assistance  program 
in  the  fall  of  1937.  These  cases  were  screened  by  a 
case  worker  and  the  superintendent  of  public  welfare 
to  find  some  probable  dependency  upon  a deceased 
veteran.  Quite  a number  of  these  were  taken  off  the 
needy  aged  lists  in  the  following  years  after  pensions 
direct  from  the  government  had  been  secured.  Also, 
a few  dependent  children  and  general  relief  cases 
were  found  eligible  for  veterans’  pensions  and  in  time 
transferred.  The  extra  cash  benefit  in  this  county 
has  been  felt  in  every  section,  and  the  favorable 
reaction  to  the  public  welfare  program  has  been  most 
pleasing. 

One  method  of  publicity  used  in  the  pension  assist- 
ance program  has  been  reporting  work  done  along 
this  line  to  the  board  of  commissioners  and  the  wel- 
fare board  regularly  and  to  the  grand  jury  at  each 
term  of  Superior  court.  These  reports  are  made 
along  with  required  reports  and  as  a part  of  the  com- 
munity welfare  program.  In  reporting  to  the  grand 
jury,  members  are  invited  to  the  welfare  office. 
There  they  are  shown  the  files  and  told  something 
about  each  category,  including  veterans’  pensions. 
These  latter  are  kept  in  a separate  file  and  are  card- 
indexed  like  other  files.  Members  of  the  grand  jury 
are  requested  to  report  any  case  in  their  communi- 
ties which  they  think  might  qualify  for  any  type  of 
assistance.  The  grand  jury  has  been  found  a fine 
source  of  the  right  kind  of  publicity,  as  they  repre- 
sent a cross-section  of  every  type  of  family  life  in 
the  county. 
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Another  source  of  assistance  in  the  veterans’  pen- 
sion work  in  Dare  county  is  the  fact  that  it  is  a 
county  which  has  a Coast  Guard  background  and 
heritage  perhaps  not  found  anywhere  else  in  Amer- 
ica. The  life  of  the  sea  has  a natural  appeal  to  the 
men  of  Dare.  There  is  a family  tradition  of  service 
to  uphold,  and  the  youth  early  in  life  is  directed  to 
this  work  because  his  father  or  grandfather  served 
before  him.  There  are  in  World  War  II  approxi- 
mately 900  men  from  Dare  county,  75  percent  of 
whom  are  in  the  Coast  Guard  or  Navy.  This  is  15 
percent  of  the  entire  population,  the  highest  county 
average  in  America,  according  to  War  Department 
figures.  Men  of  this  coast  prefer  the  Coast  Guard 
in  peacetime  as  a career.  It  affords  a good  livelihood, 
retirement  on  good  pay  for  disability  or  length  of 
service,  and  now,  under  recent  legislation,  there  is  a 
pension  available  for  families  after  death  of  the  vet- 
eran. It  also  permits  the  serviceman  to  be  stationed 
near  his  family  and  usually  near  his  home  com- 
munity. 

Work  in  aiding  veterans  and  their  families  by  the 
welfare  department  of  Dare  county  over  the  past 
nine  years  has  been  so  successful  and  helpful  to  so 
many  families  that  veterans  of  this  war,  already 
knowing  this,  are  coming  directly  to  the  welfare 
office  on  returning  home  after  discharge.  All  of 
these  World  War  II  veterans  are  casualties  with  dis- 
ability discharges.  They  are  all  entitled  to  one  of 
several  types  of  benefit  under  the  G.  I.  Bill.  This  is 
the  broadest  and  most  liberal  veterans’  act  ever 
enacted  by  Congress  or  anywhere  in  the  world.  Its 
provisions  cannot  be  outlined  here,  but  every  welfare 
department  will  do  well  to  write  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  ask  for  a 
copy  of  the  G.  I.  Bill. 

There  is  practically  no  limit  to  service  which  may 
be  given  to  World  War  II  veterans  or  their  families 
under  this  bill.  Education  in  professional  training 
or  vocational  training,  government  guaranteed  loans 
for  home  building  or  to  go  into  business,  rehabilita- 
tion, mustering  out  pay,  unemployment  compensa- 
tion, pensions  or  compensation,  hospitalization,  and 
a score  of  other  provisions  are  available  to  the  vet- 
erans of  this  war. 

The  Dare  county  welfare  department  has  already 
started  this  service.  Families  of  deceased  veterans 
are  being  assisted  daily  in  securing  benefits  under 
this  bill.  Such  efforts  definitely  relieve  county  and 
state  financial  responsibility,  and  it  gives  much 
greater  benefits  in  cash  values  than  are  afforded 
under  public  assistance  or  general  relief  programs. 
With  the  added  family  service  which  the  welfare 
workers  can  and  will  give,  this  makes  possible  an 
almost  perfect  set  up  for  full  social  and  welfare  ser- 
vice to  hundreds  of  families  in  every  county  in  the 
state. 

Dare’s  work  with  veterans  of  this  war  began  soon 
after  passage  by  Congress  of  the  Family  Allowance 
bill  on  June  23,  1942.  About  300  claims  by  wives 
and  dependents  were  processed  and  given  continued 
service  in  making  subsequent  affidavits  required  of 
dependents  other  than  wives  and  children,  By  reason 


of  its  general  application  this  law  is  generally  known. 
Its  benefits  still  continue.  Then  came  the  bill  giving 
mustering  out  pay.  Many  veterans  had  been  dis- 
charged before  the  act  was  passed,  therefore  had  to 
make  direct  application  to  Army,  Navy,  Coast  Guard, 
or  Marine  headquarters.  Blank  applications  forms 
were  secured  from  the  several  services  and  about 
60  persons  were  given  this  service. 

A study  of  the  G.  I.  Bill  showed  there  would  be 
need  for  service  and  advice  to  the  returning  World 
War  II  veteran.  All  in  all,  he  is  easier  to  help  than 
veterans  of  previous  wars.  He  is  more  intelligent 
and  better  educated.  He  knows  some  provisions  have 
been  made  for  him.  Many  veterans  have  a copy  of 
the  G.  I.  Bill  or  a brief  summary  of  its  provisions, 
but  none  have  taken  time  to  read  it  or  digest  its 
broad  provisions.  They  want  to  sit  down  leisurely 
with  someone  in  whom  they  have  confidence  and 
have  the  bill  explained.  This  requires  study,  but  the 
pleasure  of  having  these  boys,  who  have  suffered 
every  hardship  and  agony  of  the  world’s  most  horri- 
ble war,  sit  down  and  listen  so  eagerly  and  with  so 
much  gratitude,  is  repayment  for  all  the  extra  work 
a welfare  worker  may  have  done  in  preparing  him- 
self to  offer  this  service.  It  will  bring  its  reward  in 
the  years  to  come  a thousand  fold. 

Serving  veterans  of  World  Wars  now  promises  one 
of  the  greatest  fields  for  county-wide  help  that  a 
welfare  department  may  find.  It  can  be  done  with 
a reasonable  degree  of  ease  if  some  member  of  the 
staff  will  qualify  himself  by  special  study  of  vet- 
erans’ laws.  After  a few  applications  this  work  be- 
comes routine.  There  is,  however,  a certain  amount 
of  technique  which  should  be  observed.  Widows  and 
other  dependents  usually  do  not  know  how  to  answer 
all  the  questions  in  the  application.  A good  policy 
to  follow  is  to  have  the  claimant  bring  all  papers  of 
the  veteran  to  the  worker.  Then  lead  the  claimant 
in  answering  the  questions  by  fitting  them  directly 
to  the  question.  It  is  never  a good  policy  to  let  the 
claimant  make  a misstatement,  but  the  proper  re- 
cording will  often  bring  the  interpretation  of  the 
answer  to  fit  the  question. 

It  has  been  found  a good  policy,  also,  to  keep  a 
copy  of  the  application  and  a copy  of  the  letter  of 
transmittal,  even  though  this  letter  is  written  in  the 
name  of  the  claimant.  Often  there  will  be  a request 
for  a more  complete  statement  under  a certain  ques- 
tion or  for  further  information.  If  a copy  of  the 
application  is  filed,  the  worker  will  be  able  to  refer 
to  it  and  know  just  what  answer  was  given.  Assist- 
ance will  be  rendered  by  the  American  Legion,  the 
American  Red  Cross  and  Mr.  Frank  M,  Sasser,  State 
Service  Officer,  Veterans’  Hospital,  Fayetteville, 
North  Carolina.  These  organizations  will  also  assist 
in  appearing  before  the  Veterans’  Administration 
should  it  be  found  necessary.  In  the  event  this  has 
to  be  done,  a power  of  attorney  will  have  to  be  signed 
by  the  claimant  in  favor  of  the  organization  which 
is  being  requested  to  help. 

Here  are  the  stories  of  two  veterans  of  two  wars 
and  how  they  were  helped  by  the  Dare  County  Wel- 
fare Department. 
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Veteran  of  World  War  I 

The  mother  of  three  children  of  low  social  and 
financial  status  came  to  the  Dare  county  welfare 
office  soon  after  death  of  her  husband,  a veteran  of 
World  War  I.  Her  case  was  reviewed  thoroughly.  It 
was  evident  that  she  could  not  get  a pension  from 
the  Veterans’  Administration,  but  her  application 
was  filed.  There  was  no  doubt  about  the  family’s 
need  and  the  helplessness  of  the  widowed  mother,  so 
an  application  for  aid  to  dependent  children  was 
taken  and  an  award  was  made  in  regular  order. 

It  was  learned  that  the  widow  might  be  entitled 
to  survivors’  insurance.  A request  was  made  to  the 
nearest  field  office  and  the  work  record  of  the  hus- 
band sent  in  with  his  social  security  number.  The 
widow  and  three  children  were  soon  receiving  $33 
a month  from  this  source.  Her  ADC  grant  was  raised 
to  $42.00  in  order  that  she  might  get  proper  food 
and  medical  attention  for  the  two  younger  children, 
both  apparently  suffering  from  malnutrition  and  no 
medical  service.  The  children’s  tonsils  were  remov- 
ed. The  two  younger  ones  had  eye  trouble.  They 
were  sent  to  the  county  public  health  office  and  from 
there  through  the  blind  assistance  program  to  an 
opthalmologist  and  glasses  fitted. 

The  case  worker’s  subsequent  visit  showed  a mark- 
ed change  for  the  better.  The  mother,  who  was  any- 
thing but  neat  and  tidy  on  her  first  visit,  was  found 
neatly  dressed  and  apparently  quite  conscious  of  her 
change  in  appearance.  The  home  was  clean  and  the 
children  were  clean  and  showed  improvements  in 
health  and  in  happy  dispositions. 

The  Veterans’  Administration  denied  a pension. 
An  appeal  was  made  and  this  also  was  denied  because 
there  could  be  found  no  evidence  to  prove  that  the 
death  of  the  husband  was  due  to  a service-connected 
disability. 

In  the  course  of  more  than  a year  the  $75.00  a 
month  from  survivors’  insurance  and  aid  to  depend- 
ent children  resulted  in  marked  improvements  in  the 
home.  The  mother  showed  more  interest  in  the 
health  and  general  welfare  of  herself  and  children. 
There  was  a definite  showing  of  independent  pride 
in  the  whole  family,  who  could  now  wear  respectable 
clothes  to  Sunday  school  and  church  and  who  could 
see  a movie  once  in  a while.  The  mother  visited  the 
welfare  office  often  and  discussed  her  program.  It 
was  no  longer  a problem  to  her.  She  said  she  was 
going  to  have  the  children’s  teeth  examined  as  soon 
as  possible. 

In  December  1944  President  Roosevelt  signed  an 
act  which  liberalized  former  acts  to  eliminate  the 
“service-connected  disability”  clause.  The  widow  was 
requested  to  come  to  the  welfare  office.  Her  applica- 
tion was  again  made  on  forms,  of  which  a supply  is 
kept  on  hand  by  the  welfare  department.  In  a short 
time  she  was  notified  that  an  award  of  $55.00  a 
month  had  been  made.  The  first  check  came  in  April. 
Because  of  need  for  dental  work,  the  ADC  grant  was 
continued  through  May. 

A few  days  ago  the  mother  and  children  were  seen 
by  the  superintendent  of  public  welfare  in  a drug 
store.  They  had  all  been  to  a movie  and  were  then 


having  ice  cream.  The  mother  showed  the  superin- 
tendent that  complete  dental  service  had  been  given 
the  children  and  finally  displayed  her  own  new  dental 
plates. 

The  whole  attitude  toward  life  has  changed  for 
this  mother  and  the  future  welfare  of  the  children 
is  assured.  All  had  its  beginning  in  an  application 
to  the  welfare  office  for  aid  in  securing  a pension.  In 
this  case  practically  every  service  of  a welfare  de- 
partment has  been  rendered.  First,  service  in  aid 
for  veterans’  families;  second,  aid  to  dependent  chil- 
dren ; third,  service  through  the  Social  Security 
Board  in  securing  survivors’  insurance  and,  finally, 
getting  a pension  from  Veterans’  Administration. 
These  contacts  brought  about  home  adjustment, 
health  check-up  and  care,  social  and  moral  elevation, 
and  financial  independence.  The  county  and  state 
no  longer  will  have  any  financial  responsibility,  yet 
the  income  in  that  home  is  almost  $90.00  a month. 

Veteran  of  World  War  II 

He  came  to  my  office  one  morning.  Tall,  slender 
and  attractive,  he  immediately  drew  the  attention  of 
the  staff  and  the  few  clients  sitting  around.  I noted, 
through  a connecting  door,  his  approach  in  the  outer 
office.  He  hesitated  a moment,  then  asked  for  me. 
I caught  his  eye  and  beckoned  him  to  come  on  in. 

I arose  to  meet  him,  stepped  forward,  and  extend- 
ed my  hand.  His  face  was  familiar,  but  I could  not 
recall  his  name.  He  told  me  his  name;  it  all  came 
to  me  then.  This  was  a lad  I had  certified  for  CCC 
several  years  ago.  I recalled  that  he  was  a member 
of  a graduating  class  of  one  of  the  county  schools 
at  which  I had  delivered  the  commencement  address 
before  the  war.  He  was  outwardly  nervous.  I asked 
him  to  be  seated  and  he  and  I sat  down.  He  passed 
me  a large  manila  envelope  and  stated  that  he  had 
come  to  me  for  advice.  I opened  the  envelope  and 
found  his  medical  discharge,  his  first  check  for  mus- 
ter-out pay,  his  last  payment  check,  some  instruction 
books  and  a citation. 

I knew  from  a casual  glance  at  his  discharge 
that  he  was  entitled  to  a pension  and  asked  him  if 
he  had  filed  for  it.  He  said  he  had  not,  that  he  and 
his  mother  both  wanted  me  to  do  whatever  was  nec- 
essary to  be  done  for  him.  I filed  his  application  and 
sent  him  to  make  his  required  report  to  the  Selective 
Service  Board  and  to  the  register  of  deeds  to  have 
his  discharge  recorded.  As  the  length  of  his  visit 
increased  his  nervousness  became  more  aggravated. 
Once  he  got  up  and  went  out  in  the  hall.  He  soon 
returned  and  explained  with  an  apologetic  attempt 
that  he  could  not  sit  still  long  at  a time.  I apologized 
to  him  for  holding  him  so  long.  He  left  promising 
to  return  and  saying  he  did  not  want  to  do  any  more 
then.  When  he  did  not  return  and  I heard  nothing 
from  him,  I wrote  him  to  come  see  me,  giving  a date 
so  as  to  get  him  in  contact  with  the  United  States 
Employment  Service  and  told  him  to  bring  his  dis- 
charge. 

He  came  back,  more  than  a month  after  his  first 
visit,  more  nearly  like  himself  and  smilingly  told 
me  he  was  going  to  Florida  for  a long  rest.  He  said 
he  had  been  awarded  a pension  of  $115.00  a month. 
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That  was  an  easy  job  for  me,  as  I had  only  helped 
with  the  pension  application  and  given  him  direc- 
tions. He  was  delighted.  I asked  him  if  he  wouldn’t 
like  to  have  some  more  money  while  he  was  in  Flor- 
ida. He  said  he  certainly  could  use  it.  His  mother 
was  with  him  on  this  visit.  I took  them  to  an  adjoin- 
ing room  and  introduced  him  to  the  manager  of  the 
United  States  Employment  service,  who,  with  assist- 
ants and  clerks,  had  come  down  for  the  monthly 
visit.  I left  him  there  and  never  saw  him  until  a few 
weeks  later  when  he  came  by  my  office  and  told  me 
he  was  on  his  way  to  Florida.  He  said  his  pension 
came  through  and  he  was  also  receiving  $20.00  a 
week  unemployment  compensation. 


Study  Shows  Facilities  for 

By  S.  J.  Hawkins* 

Director  of  Field  Service 

Outside  of  state  institutions  the  state  of  North 
Carolina  makes  no  provisions  for  care  of  indigents 
except  those  eligible  for  one  of  the  three  public 
assistance  categories,  aid  to  the  aged,  aid  to  the 
blind,  and  aid  to  dependent  children.  All  financial 
aid  to  persons  in  need,  who  do  not  fall  into  one  of 
these  three  groups,  is  provided  by  the  counties.  One 
of  the  most  serious  problems  to  all  persons  of  low  and 
moderate  income  is  the  financing  of  adequate  med- 
ical care  and  necessary  hospitalization.  The  eco- 
nomic strain  due  to  the  present  fee  system  in  this 
field  forces  many  persons  to  have  far  less  than  ade- 
quate medical  care. 

Persons  in  the  low  income  groups  usually  seek  and 
receive  only  emergency  service  and  thereby  reduce 
their  efficiency  and  productiveness.  This  in  turn 
tends  to  reduce  incomes  progressively  and  increase 
the  number  of  indigents.  The  public  assistance 
grants  in  North  Carolina  are  so  low  that  they  do  not 
adequately  take  care  of  the  food,  shelter,  and  cloth- 
ing needs  of  the  recipients,  and  therefore  any  med- 
ical care  other  than  a minimum  amount  for  basic 
drug  supplies  must  be  authorized  from  local  funds 
without  state  and  federal  participation. 

For  many  years  superintendents  of  public  welfare 
have  considered  medical  care  and  hospitalization 
their  number  one  problem.  The  problem  involves 
the  lack  of  both  facilities  and  funds,  but  as  yet  in 
most  counties  the  available  facilities,  limited  as  they 
are,  are  not  fully  utilized  because  of  inadequate  ap- 
propriations. People  usually  reach  the  state  of 
indigency  through  a series  of  diminishing  income 
steps,  and  during  such  periods  health  needs  except 
for  emergencies  are  usually  not  given  proper  atten- 
tion. Because  of  this  the  group  of  citizens  in  any 
county  who  are  not  able  to  carry  on  without  some 
form  of  public  aid  usually  have  a high  percentage 
of  medical  care  and  hospitalization  needs. 

Inadequate  income  and  subnormal  physical  condi- 
tion are  complementary.  Sick  persons  usually  have 
their  efficiency  and  effectiveness  impaired  and  per- 
sons with  sub-standard  economic  security  are  not 

*Mr.  Hawkins  resigned  as  director  of  field  service  May,  1945 


This  job  is  not  done.  This  lad  will  be  back  to  see 
me  when  he  returns  from  Florida.  He  indicated  that 
he  wanted  to  go  to  college  and  said  he  would  see  me 
about  that.  Why  his  mother  or  he  should  have  re- 
membered me  or  why  they  especially  wanted  me  to 
help,  I probably  will  never  know,  but  some  service  I 
had  rendered  in  the  past  to  them  or  some  friend  of 
theirs  is  very  likely  the  reason.  I have  never  gotten 
more  real  pleasure  out  of  any  of  my  work  than  I got 
out  of  helping  this  chap  to  financial  independence 
and  renewing  in  him  a hope  and  ambition  to  become 
a self-supporting  citizen.  My  prediction  is  that  he 
will  not  draw  his  pension  any  longer  than  it  is 
needed. 


Medical  Care  Vary  Greatly 

usually  able  to  maintain  good  physical  health.  We 
have  learned  that  sound  bodies  are  dependent  on 
adequate  diet  over  long  periods  of  time  as  well 
as  other  factors  and  that,  while  we  may  tempo- 
rarily fail  to  see  the  results  of  poor  and  inadequate 
food,  shelter,  and  clothing,  the  count  is  made  and 
sooner  or  later  a break  will  occur  and  have  to  be 
patched  or  repaired.  Adequate  health  requires  basic 
economic  resources  for  building  fortifications  and 
resistance  to  wear  and  • tear  and  disease,  and  eco- 
nomic security  is  not  security  unless  provision  is 
made  for  adequate  medical  attention  and  hospital- 
ization when  indicated.  Giving  food,  shelter,  and 
clothing  to  persons  in  need  of  medical  care  without 
meeting  this  need  also  is  as  futile  as  paying  a doctor 
and  not  following  his  instructions  as  to  diet,  exercise, 
and  medication. 

In  North  Carolina  more  money  is  available  in  a 
month  for  grants  to  needy  old  age  assistance  recip- 
ients and  needy  dependent  children,  even  with  the 
low  grants  of  approximately  $12.00  for  each  old  age 
recipient  and  $23.50  for  each  family  of  dependent 
children,  than  is  appropriated  for  an  entire  year  to 
care  for  medical  and  hospital  needs  of  all  sick  indi- 
gents. Of  the  total  appropriations  for  medical  care 
and  hospitalization  of  sick  indigents,  almost  one-half 
is  appropriated  directly  to  hospitals  located  in  nine 
of  the  one  hundred  counties,  while  the  remainder  is 
expended  on  a case  by  case  basis. 

The  appropriations  made  by  the  county  for  meet- 
ing the  needs  of  indigent  sick  are  of  course  supple- 
mented by  what  local  physicians  can  and  will  con- 
tribute of  their  time  and  skill  to  persons  unable  to 
pay  on  a fee  basis.  It  may  be  surprising,  however, 
to  some  people  to  learn  that  a large  percentage  of 
indigents  will  not  call  on  a doctor  unless  some  plan 
for  payment  of  fees  has  been  worked  out.  It  is  prob- 
ably true  that  the  vast  amounts  of  unpaid  doctors’ 
bills  are  credited  largely  to  persons  who  are  econom- 
ically able  to  meet  this  obligation  rather  than  to  the 
indigent  of  our  citizenry.  Until  some  plan  is  effective 
that  will  insure  adequate  medical  care  to  all  people 
at  various  economic  levels,  there  will  continue  to  be 
a great  amount  of  poverty  due  to  poor  health  and 
a great  amount  of  poor  health  due  to  poverty. 
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A total  of  $540,770  was  reported  as  appropriated 
by  83  counties  for  medical  care  and  hospitalization 
for  the  fiscal  year  1944-1945.  Seventeen  counties 
reported  no  appropriation  for  this  purpose  and  three 
of  the  seventeen  reported  no  general  relief  appro- 
priation. Of  the  $540,770  appropriation,  $250,000  is 
appropriated  directly  to  hospitals  in  nine  of  the  coun- 
ties. This  means  that  approximately  one-half  of  the 
total  appropriation  for  medical  care  and  hospitaliza- 
tion is  spent  in  nine  of  the  one  hundred  counties  for 
hospitalization  alone. 

Fifty  four  counties  have  delegated  entire  responsi- 
bility for  the  approval  of  the  expenditure  of  the  ap- 
propriation for  medical  care  and  hospitalization  to 
the  local  department  of  public  welfare  since  it  is  the 
department  of  the  county  government  skilled  and 
equipped  to  determine  need  on  an  individual  case  by 
case  basis.  Nineteen  boards  of  county  commissioners 
still  reserve  this  authority  for  themselves.  In  five 
counties  the  approval  of  expenditures  is  delegated 
to  members  of  hospital  staff.  Of  the  remaining 
counties  having  an  appropriation  one  delegates  this 
responsibility  to  the  local  public  health  officer,  one 
to  a semi-private  social  agency  in  the  county,  one  to 
local  doctors,  one  jointly  to  the  department  of  public 
welfare  and  the  health  department,  and  one  jointly 
to  the  county  commissioners  and  the  welfare  depart- 
ment. 

Seventy-three  counties  reported  that  the  basis  for 
approving  expenditures  from  appropriations  for 
medical  care  and  hospitalization  was  individual  need. 
The  other  ten  counties  reporting  an  appropriation 
for  this  purpose  were  not  able  to  give  the  definite 
basis  since  the  welfare  department  did  not  have  this 
information. 

Thirty  counties  reported  no  local  hospital  facili- 
ties and  73  reported  that  all  transportation  of  indi- 
gent patients  to  and  from  hospitals  was  a total  re- 
sponsibility of  the  local  welfare  department.  Twenty- 
five  counties  reported  that  the  local  health  depart- 
ment assisted  to  some  extent  in  furnishing  trans- 
portation. Two  counties  reported  that  no  provision 
was  made  to  assist  indigent  sick  in  obtaining  trans- 
portation to  or  from  hospitals.  Hospital  rates  paid 
by  counties  for  service  to  indigent  patients  varied 
from  two  dollars  a day  to  nine  dollars  for  the  first 
day  and  four  dollars  for  each  day  thereafter.  Only 
23  counties  provided  for  hospitalization  in  obstetrical 
cases  and  these  are  authorized  only  in  emergencies. 

Thirty-four  counties  report  no  provision  for  pay- 
ing the  doctor’s  fee  on  a case  basis  and  three  other 
counties  report  that  they  rarely  authorize  this  type 
of  service.  In  counties  authorizing  home  visits  by 
doctors  the  fee  authorized  ranges  from  one  dollar  to 
five  dollars.  Forty-five  counties  report  no  mileage 
paid  to  doctors.  In  the  55  counties  where  mileage 
is  paid  the  range  varies  from  five  to  twenty  cents  a 
mile.  Two  counties  pay  the  doctors  fifty  cents  a mile 
which  includes  fee  as  well  as  mileage.  Twenty-four 
counties  make  no  provision  for  assisting  indigent 
clients  in  providing  medical  or  nursing  care  in  ob- 
stetrical cases.  Counties  authorizing  service  in 
obstetrical  cases  pay  from  $7.50  to  $45.00  a case. 


The  majority  quoted  $25.00  as  the  cost  of  this 
service. 

Thirty-seven  counties  report  no  county  physician. 
Thirty-two  counties  report  that  county  physicians 
serve  only  inmates  of  county  institutions.  In  four 
counties  the  county  physician  gives  limited  services 
to  indigent  clients  referred  by  the  welfare  depart- 
ment and  in  four  other  counties  the  county  physi- 
cian serves  only  office  patients.  Twenty-three  coun- 
ties report  that  complete  service  is  available  to  all 
indigent  persons  through  the  county  physicians. 

In  ten  counties  there  are  no  public  health  depart- 
ments. 

Following  is  the  tabulation  for  the  1944-45  fiscal 
year.  All  counties  of  the  state  submitted  answers 
to  the  questions  in  the  survey: 

Tabulations  From  Medical  Care  Survey,  1944-45 

I.  Appropriations 

A.  83  counties  report  appropriations  for  medical  care 
and  hospitalization. 

$290,770.00  to  be  used  case  by  case 
250,000.00  directly  to  hospitals* 


$540,770.00 — Total 

17  counties  report  on  special  appropriation  for  med- 
ical care  or  hospitalization. 

3 counties  report  no  appropriation  for  medical  care, 
hospitalization  or  general  relief.  (These  are  in- 
cluded in  17  above.) 

B.  Approval  of  the  expenditure  of  appropriations  for 
medical  care  and  hospitalization. 

19  counties  report  county  commissioners  or  county 
auditor. 

5 4 counties  report  Department  Public  Welfare. 

5 counties  report  hospital  staff. 

1 county  reports  health  department  and  department 
public  welfare. 

1 county  reports  health  officer. 

1 county  reports  other  social  agency. 

1 county  reports  doctors. 

1 county  reports  commissioners  and  department  of 
public  welfare. 

C.  Basis  for  approving  expenditures  from  appropria- 
tions for  medical  care  and  hospitalization. 

73  reported  need. 

4 made  no  report  at  this  point. 

3 reported  hospital  staff. 

1 reported  no  definite  policy. 

1 reported  need  and  county  commisisoners. 

1 reported  health  officer. 


* In  Cabarrus,  Cleveland,  Durham,  Lee,  Moore,  New  Han- 
over, Rutherford,  Wake  and  Wayne  counties. 

II.  Hospitalization 

A.  30  counties  report  no  local  hospital  facilities. 

B.  3 0 counties  report  that  they  are  not  authorized  to 

substitute  or  supplement  general  relief  for  med- 
ical care  or  hospitalization. 

C.  Hospital  rates  vary  from  $2.00  a day  to  $9.00  a day 
for  the  first  day  and  $4.00  a day  for  each  day  there- 
after. 

D.  24  counties  make  no  provision  for  medical  or  nursing 
service  in  obstetrical  cases.  23  counties  provide  hos- 
pitalization in  emergency  obstetrical  cases.  Counties 
paying  for  services  in  obstetrical  cases,  other  than 
those  hospitalized,  pay  from  $7.50  to  $45.00  per  case. 
Figure  given  most  frequently  is  $25.00. 

III.  Medical  Care  Other  Than  Hospitalization 

A.  3 4 counties  report  no  provision  for  paying  the  doc- 
tor’s fee  on  a case  basis. 

3 counties  report  that  they  rarely  ever  authorize 
this  kind  of  service. 

1 county  reports  that  the  local  agreement  with  the 
medical  profession  is  that  no  fee  be  paid  by  De- 
partment of  Public  Welfare. 
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Facilities  Are  Needed  to  Care 
For  900  Negro  Feebleminded 
Children  In  North  Carolina 

By  Ellen  Winston 
Commissioner  of  Public  Welfare 
Under  a joint  resolution  passed  by  the  North 
Carolina  General  Assembly  of  1943,  it  was  resolved 
“That  the  Governor  is  hereby  authorized  and  em- 
powered to  appoint  a commission,  consisting  of  five 
members,  to  inquire  into  the  actual  conditions,  care, 
treatment  and  training  of  the  Negro  feebleminded 
in  the  Goldsboro  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  and 
in  other  institutions  of  the  state,  with  a view  of  rec- 
ommending a program  for  the  care  and  training  of 
these  unfortunate  children,  to  the  end  that  they  may 
be  under  the  supervision  of  people  skilled  in  giving 
the  right  kind  of  care  to  these  mental  defectives ; 
and  said  commission  shall  likewise  make  an  investi- 
gation as  to  the  possibility  of  securing  additional 
facilities  at  Goldsboro  or  elsewhere,  for  institutional 
care  and  treatment  of  Negro  feebleminded  in  the 
state;  and  said  commission  shall  make  such  further 
investigation  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  to  throw 
a light  upon  the  situation  as  to  such  feebleminded 
persons  in  this  state.” 

The  chairman  appointed  for  this  committee  asked 
the  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare  to  under- 
take a study  in  order  to  provide  a current  estimate 
of  the  numher  of  feebleminded  Negro  children  in  the 
state  who  are  in  need  of  institutional  care  and  train- 


7 counties  report  that  the  client  cannot  choose  the 
doctor — when  such  service  is  authorized  by  De- 
partment of  Public  Welfare. 

B.  Fee  authorized  for  home  visit  ranges  from  $1.00  to 
$5.00  with  many  variations  where  mileage  is  includ- 
ed in  the  fee. 

C.  4 5 counties  report  no  mileage  paid  doctors. 

Mileage  rates  paid  vary  from  5 cents  a mile  to  20 
cents  a mile. 

2 counties  report  paying  50  cents  a mile  which  in- 
cludes fee. 

D.  37  counties  report  no  county  physician. 

32  counties  report  that  the  county  physician  serves 
only  inmates  of  county  institutions. 

4 counties  report  very  limited  service  to  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare  clients  by  county  phy- 
sicians. 

4 counties  report  office  patients  only  served  by  the 
county  physician. 

23  counties  report  complete  service  to  all  indigents 
by  county  physicians. 

IV.  Public  Health 

10  counties  report  no  public  health  department. 

V. ^  Transportation 

25  counties  report  that  public  health  department  assists 
to  some  extent  in  providing  transportation  for  clients 
to  and  from  clinics  and  hospitals. 

2 counties  report  no  provision  made  to  assist  clients  in 
transportation. 

73  counties  report  that  this  service  is  furnished  exclus- 
ively by  Department  of  Public  Welfare  through  staff 
cars,  payment  of  transportation,  or  private  donations, 
and  other  private  resources. 

VI.  Custodial  and  Nursing'  Care  Patients 

Now  being  cared  for: 

1052  under  65 ) T , . , , 

143  2 over  65)  Inclu(ies  county  home  care. 

Not  being  cared  for  but  in  need  of  such  care:  852. 
Total:  3,336. 


ing.  Accordingly  a simple  form  was  devised  for 
recording  the  names  of  such  children  and  for  provid- 
ing identifying  information  which  might  be  used  as 
a basis  for  classification.  Wherever  group  or  psy- 
chological tests  had  been  administered,  the  type  of 
test  and  the  test  scores  were  to  be  obtained.  Since 
relatively  few  test  results  were  to  be  expected,  de- 
tailed instructions  were  given  for  the  recording  of 
behavior  symptoms  indicative  of  subnormal  mental 
development.  The  age  range  of  the  survey  was  from 
the  sixth  to  the  nineteenth  birthday. 

In  the  early  autumn  of  1944  the  forms  were  sent 
to  county  superintendents  of  public  welfare  who 
were  asked  to  assume  responsibility  for  the  surveys 
within  their  counties.  County  superintendents  re- 
ported cases  already  known  to  their  departments  and 
secured  the  cooperation  of  Negro  teachers,  princi- 
pals, ministers,  and  other  citizens  in  locating  sub- 
normal children.  The  contributions  of  these  various 
groups  are  gratefully  acknowledged. 

Eighty-eight  of  the  100  counties  have  actively 
participated  in  the  survey  to  date.  Of  the  88  coun- 
ties, 17  have  reported  that  there  are  no  feebleminded 
Negro  children  in  the  counties.  This  conclusion  is 
possibly  correct  for  about  half  a dozen  counties  be- 
cause of  the  small  Negro  populations  but  is  open  to 
question  for  counties  with  sizable  Negro  groups. 

The  71  counties  reporting  mentally  subnormal 
Negro  children  have  reported  a total  of  1,142  chil- 
dren six  through  eighteen  years  of  age.  Careful 
scrutiny  of  the  test  scores  or  behavior  symptoms 
by  the  clinical  psychologist  in  the  Division  of  Psy- 
chiatric and  Psychological  Services  of  the  State 
Department  has  indicated  that  only  730  of  the  1,118 
children  can  be 'accepted  as  definitely  feeblminded  or 
borderline  cases.  Thus,  it  is  found  that  less  than 
three-tenths  of  one  percent  (i.  e.  .27  percent)  of  the 
Negro  children  six  through  eighteen  years  have  been 
reported  and  accepted  as  probably  requiring  institu- 
tional care.  When  this  percentage  is  applied  to  all 
Negro  children  six  through  eighteen  years  of  age 
in  North  Carolina,  the  result  is  817  children. 

There  are  wide  differences  among  the  counties  re- 
porting feebleminded  children.  The  range  is  from 
one-tenth  of  one  percent  of  the  Negro  children  in 
several  counties  to  3.7  percent  in  the  county  with 
the  highest  proportion  reported.  Only  nine  counties 
have  reported  1.0  percent  or  more  of  the  Negro  chil- 
dren as  definitely  subnormal.  Since  there  is  no  sound 
basis  for  believing  that  feeblemindedness  is  more 
concentrated  in  some  sections  of  the  state  than  in 
others,  the  much  higher  percentages  reported  for  a 
few  counties  indicate  the  lack  of  completeness  of  the 
survey  in  most  counties,  a situation  recognized  by 
many  of  the  county  superintendents  of  public  welfare 
who  have  commented  upon  the  lack  of  time,  staff, 
and  facilities  or  a combination  of  these  factors  to 
provide  for  a complete  enumeration. 

Because  of  the  wide  range  in  results,  it  is  believed 
that  the  .27  percent  cited  above  is  far  too  low.  There- 
fore, the  third  quartile  in  the  percentages  for  coun- 
ties has  been  selected  as  possibly  a sounder  basis 
for  estimating  the  extent  of  feeblemindedness.  This 
is  found  to  be  one-half  of  one  percent.  Any  student 
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250,000th  Patient  At  Duke  Hospital 


To  Mrs.  J.  C.  Beasley,  of  Coleraine,  caseworker  for  the  Bertie  County  Welfare  Department,  went  the 
distinction  of  having  taken  to  Duke  Hospital  its  250,000th  patient  since  the  institution’s  opening  in  July  1930. 
The  patient  was  Bennie  Reynolds,  14-year-old  Bertie  County  youth,  who  was  taken  to  the  hospital  for 
orthopedic  treatment  of  his  right  knee.  As  a souvenier,  Bennie  was  given  a baseball  glove. 

The  youth  was  sent  to  Duke  under  the  auspices  of  the  Bertie  County  Welfare  Department  and  the 
Crippled  Children’s  Division  of  the  State  Board  of  Health.  Above  Bennie  is  shown  with  members  of  the  hos- 
pital staff. — Cut  courtesy  Durham  Herald-Sun. 


of  mental  subnormality  will  recognize  that  even  this 
percentage  is  far  too  low.  When  applied  to  the  ap- 
proximately 305,000  Negro  children,  six  through 
eighteen  years  of  age,  in  North  Carolina  in  1940,  it 
gives  a total  of  more  than  1,500  Negro  children  who 
are  feebleminded  or  of  borderline  intelligence. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  obviously  rough 
techniques  which  had  to  be  applied  for  practical 
reasons,  the  manifold  demands  upon  the  financial 
resources  of  the  state,  and  the  fact  that  in  a largely 
rural  and  agricultural  state  children  of  subnormal 
mentality  can  be  taken  care  of  more  readily  and 
often  be  more  satisfactorily  adjusted  than  in  an 
urban  and  industrial  environment,  it  has  been  esti- 
mated that  institutional  facilities  should  be  provided 
at  this  time  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  900  Negro 
children  in  addition  to  the  approximately  150  to  200 
children  already  cared  for  in  connection  with  the 
State  Hospital  at  Goldsboro.  (The  survey  did  not 
include  these  150  to  200  children.)  That  the  esti- 
mate of  900  children  is  ultra-conservative  is  evident 
from  the  foregoing  analysis. 

The  1945  General  Assembly  took  the  first  step  to- 
ward meeting  the  need  for  institutional  facilities  by 
providing  the  administrative  framework  for  an  insti- 
tution for  600  children, (S.  B.  148)  to  be  located  at 
Goldsboro  when  state  funds  earmarked  for  construc- 
tion are  released. 


INSTITUTE  WILL  BE  HELD 

The  annual  Public  Welfare  Institute  for 
North  Carolina  social  workers  will  be  held  at 
the  Carolina  Hotel  in  Raleigh  October  29  to  31, 
inclusive,  since  travel  and  other  regulations  of 
a wartime  nature  have  recently  been  relaxed. 

The  meeting  this  year  will  be  the  26th  in  a 
series  continuing  unbroken  since  the  Institute 
was  first  held  in  1919.  The  meetings  were  held 
in  Chapel  Hill  each  year  until  1942  when  hous- 
ing accommodations  necessitated  the  Institute 
being  moved  to  Raleigh  for  each  of  the  next 
three  years. 

Postponement  of  the  session  this  year  had 
been  decided  upon  by  Dr.  Ellen  Winston,  Com- 
missioner of  Welfare,  and  officials  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  school  of  social  work 
when  meetings  were  still  limited  to  50  persons. 
Decision  to  hold  the  meeting  was  made  late  in 
August  and  plans  are  now  well  under  way  for 
the  session.  Programs  will  be  available  shortly. 
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Counseling  and  Social  Case  Work 

By  Maude  McCracken 
Chief,  Medical  Social  Service  Division 
Duke  Hospital 

Let  us  consider  counseling  as  a 
treatment  process  which  is  used  by 
social  case  work  rather  than  to  en- 
deavor to  discuss  broad  aspects  of 
both  counseling  and  social  case  work. 

The  terms  “counseling”  and  “treat- 
ment” and  “counselor”  and  “case 
worker”  will  be  used  interchangeably. 

To  many,  social  case  workers  and 
others  not  associated  with  the  pro- 
fession, counseling  has  many  connota- 
tions. About  the  term  itself  there  appears  a great 


amount  of  confusion.  Counseling  is  often  not  con- 
sidered a treatment  process  as  used  by  social  case 
workers.  Counseling  as  a technique  has  been  more 
often  associated  with  school  and  vocational  guidance, 
modern  industry,  the  armed  services  and  the  like.  It 
has  not  usually  been  associated  with  relief  giving  or 
the  functions  of  a social  work  agency.  Counseling  is 
strongly  suggestive  of  information  giving.  In  its 
early  development,  as  in  almost  any  program,  those 
doing  the  counseling  have  been  individuals  who  have 
not  always  had  the  extensive  preparation  and  educa- 
tional training  which  is  today  considered  essential 
for  individuals  working  with  human  relationships. 

Counseling,  per  se,  is  not  new  to  social  case  work- 
ers. The  term  itself  although  considered  new,  is 
found  frequently  in  any  review  of  the  recent  social 
case  work  literature.  Social  case  workers  have  more 
often,  perhaps,  used  the  terms  “treatment”  or  “ther- 
apy” to  include  the  skills  and  techniques  which  are 
also  present  in  counseling. 

Carl  Rogers  defines  counseling  as  “a  series  of 
direct  contacts  with  the  individual  which  aims  to 
offer  him  assistance  in  changing  his  attitudes  and 
behavior.”  Bertha  Reynolds  sums  up  social  case 
work  to  “consist  of  skills  in  work  with  people  which 
are  related  directly  to  what  people  are  doing  for 
themselves  in  the  life  situation  in  which  they  are.” 
She  adds,  “social  work  is  administered  by  social  agen- 
cies organized  to  make  available  these  services  and 
operated  under  controls  which  make  for  efficient  ser- 
vice.” Both  counseling  and  social  case  work  may  be 
said  to  have  a purpose  of  giving  help. 

It  can  be  agreed  that  skilled  counseling  involves 
the  basic  processes  of  social  case  work.  Counseling 
or  treatment  is  a process,  as  environmental  aid  and 
supportive  help  are  other  forms  of  social  case  work. 
Counseling  has  had  its  very  roots  in  the  interviews 
and  relationships  of  social  case  worker  and  client. 
Modern  industry  and  vocational  guidance  which  have 
given  so  much  impetus  to  counseling  have  contribut- 
ed very  much  to  the  understanding  of  the  skills  and 
techniques  of  the  use  of  treatment  as  an  important 
case  work  process. 

Counseling  or  treatment  involves  a face  to  face 
relationship  and  the  interview  is  an  essential  feature. 
Whether  the  client  comes  of  his  own  accord  or  is 


sent,  both  the  counselor  and  the  social 
worker  necessarily  begin  to  formu- 
late from  the  first  knowledge  of  the 
individual  certain  decisions  in  regard 
to  the  most  promising  treatment  ap- 
proach. If  counseling  is  the  approach, 
it  is  necessary  and  important  that  the 
inter-relationship  between  case  work- 
er or  counselor  and  the  client  be  well 
structured.  There  must  be  a well- 
defined  framework  for  this  relation- 
ship which  is  different  from  the  au- 
thoritative relationship  of  every  day 
life  in  which  there  is  complete  emo- 
tional freedom  and  the  client  is  free  to  recognize  and 
understand  his  impulses  and  patterns.  The  client  in 
this  process  is  able  to  find  emotional  release  from 
feelings  heretofore  repressed.  Having  gained  insight 
into  his  problems  and  self-understanding  the  client 
proceeds  to  select  new  goals  and  to  make  an  effort 
towards  positive  self-initiated  action.  With  release 
of  tension,  he  takes  positive  action  and  finally  gains 
independence  for  himself  and  as  the  relationship 
ends  the  counseling  ends. 

It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  social  case 
workers  cannot  expect  counseling  to  solve  all  of  the 
social  problems  which  come  to  their  attention.  Many 
can  be  met  by  some  other  type  of  approach.  Treat- 
ment may  include  some  change  in  environment.  A 
child  who  feels  neglected  and  unwanted  in  his  own 
home  may  show  some  signs  of  delinquency.  If  he 
is  moved  to  another  home  where  he  does  not  have 
so  much  rivalry  and  does  have  a great  deal  of  love 
and  attention  in  the  new  home,  he  may  show  an  ab- 
sence of  the  signs  of  delinquency. 

Another  example  of  an  environmental  aid  is  given 
in  a plan  for  an  old  age  assistance  check  or  aid  to 
dependent  children  grant.  An  elderly  person  may 
need  more  than  anything  else  a steady  income  to 
allow  him  to  live  more  independently.  A mother 
loves  her  children  orphaned  by  the  death  of  the 
father.  She  wants  to  keep  the  home  together  but 
often  cannot  without  some  steady  financial  plan.  In 
both  situations,  some  counseling  or  treatment  may 
be  helpful  if  the  maximum  of  security  is  provided  by 
the  social  case  worker  for  the  home  of  that  elderly 
person  or  the  mother  and  children. 

Another  example  of  social  case  work  help  is  found 
in  the  supportive  role  when  the  social  case  worker 
stands  by  and  plays  a sustaining  role  with  a patient 
in  a chronic  illness  situation.  For  example,  the  pa- 
tient, a 52-year-old  woman  who  has  been  told  by  the 
doctor  that  she  has  cancer  realizes  that  she  can  only 
expect  her  disease  to  be  arrested  and  that  the  chance 
for  recovery  is  most  doubtful.  She  makes  arrange- 
ments to  take  X-ray  treatments  in  hope  they  will 
aid  her.  She  has  made  all  of  her  plans  with  help 
from  the  hospital’s  medical  social  worker  in  the  hos- 
pital. Each  day  as  she  goes  to  the  hospital  she  stops 
to  visit  with  the  social  worker.  She  does  not  par- 
ticularly need  help  now  but  she  knows  that  the  work- 
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er  is  there  to  help  her  whenever  she  needs  assistance 
with  problems  which  may  confront  her  in  relation 
to  her  illness. 

Case  supervisors  are  concerned  with  a teaching 
process  with  the  aim  of  developing  a more  skilled 
professional  service  to  the  client.  Detailed  criticism 
and  evaluation  are  an  important  part  of  the  super- 
visory process.  These  are  some  of  the  problems 
which  may  confront  the  case  worker  in  counseling : 

1.  When  is  a treatment  approach  indicated? 

If  one  accepts  that  effective  counseling  can  alter 
the  behavior  and  change  the  attitudes  of  a malad- 
justed person  toward  a more  constructive  outcome, 
more  attention  should  be  given  to  the  variety  of  atti- 
tudes toward  help  which  the  individual  may  have  and 
the  influence  which  these  attitudes  may  have  upon 
the  treatment  process.  So  often  the  social  case  work- 
er may  give  more  attention  to  the  problems,  symp- 
toms and  causes  which  the  case  worker  finds  in  the 
client  who  comes  for  help  rather  than  the  related 
attitudes.  There  are  many  shadings  of  attitudes 
toward  taking  help. 

Here  is  a father  of  four  children,  and  who  is  on  pro- 
bation, referred  by  a court  to  a county  department  of 
public  welfare.  The  court  has  ordered  that  this  man 
pay  $20.00  a month  toward  the  support  of  his  family. 

On  the  day  the  father  comes  to  the  welfare  office  he  is 
surly,  regards  the  -agency  as  an  adjunct  of  the  court, 
and  is  resistant  to  any  help  the  case  worker  has  to  offer. 
Furthermore,  he  makes  it  clear  that  he  does  not  want 
the  help  of  DPW  or  of  the  court.  Is  counseling  possible 
in  such  a situation?  The  case  worker  can  do  little  to 
help  the  father  in  his  present  attitude.  She  may,  how- 
ever, be  able  to  give  assistance  to  the  mother  and  chil- 
dren by  reporting  any  refusal  to  give  the  $20.00  to 
them. 

At  the  other  extreme  is  a young  mother  with  a six- 
months-old  baby  deserted  by  her  husband.  The  mother 
may  go  to  the  superintendent  of  welfare  knowing  that 
she  wants  her  baby  but  questioning  how  she  can  afford 
to  care  for  it  adequately.  She  does  not  know  how  the 
superintendent  can  help,  but  she  is  confident  that  here 
is  a source  of  help.  Although  she  comes  in  stress  and 
strain  she  is  eager  for  assistance  with  her  problem. 
Many  interviews  may  be  necessary  before  the  mother 
comes  to  a decision  that  she  really  wants  to  give  up  her 
baby  for  adoption. 

A quite  different  attitude  is  encountered  in  an  eleven- 
year-old  boy  who  is  brought  to  a child  guidance  clinic 
by  his  mother.  He  has  been  truant  at  school  and  was 
reported  to  have  been  stealing  from  a nearby  store. 
This  child  may  be  resistant  to  the  clinic  because  he  is 
resistant  to  his  mother.  He  may  be  relatively  neutral 
about  the  whole  procedure.  He  may  be  fearful  of  the 
clinic  because  of  its  similarity  to  a doctor’s  office.  It 
is  rather  rare  that  such  a child  is  genuinely  seeking 
help  for  himself.  How  can  the  counselor  or  social 
worker  approach  this  boy  for  treatment  except  first  to 
have  some  expression  of  interest  from  him. 

2.  When  is  treatment  indicated  to  be  started? 

Ideally,  and  often,  the  social  case  worker  may  tend 
to  put  aside  any  decision  about  treatment  until  she 
has  made  a thoroughly  familiar  study  of  the  client 
and  his  problems.  Actually  this  is  impossible  if  that 
worker  is  going  to  be  of  any  assistance  to  the  client. 
If  the  client  is  to  be  helped  by  treatment,  this  needs 
to  be  started  when  the  client  comes  for  help.  Fur- 
thermore, the  initiation  of  a diagnostic  study  of  the 
individual  by  the  social  case  worker  may  effectively 
bar  the  road  to  giving  help  to  the  client  satisfact- 
orily. The  case  worker  who  sits  down  with  the  client 
and  says  to  the  man  or  woman,  “Now  tell  me  all 


about  yourself,  your  problems,  your  family,  your 
interests,  and  your  dislikes,”  may  be  laying  the  foun- 
dation for  a beautiful  diagnostic  study.  Such  a study 
would  look  beautiful  when  recorded  in  a social  record ! 
It  is  questionable  that  this  case  worker  is  going  to 
be  helpful  to  the  client  by  any  counseling  process. 

Of  course,  the  client  must  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  express  himself  as  to  what  he  feels  is  bothering 
him,  but  certainly,  in  such  a beginning  interview  it 
is  not  necessary  to  go  into  his  life  story.  The  case 
worker  who  says  “Tell  me  . . ” implies,  “I  will  then 
give  you  the  answers  to  solve  your  problems”  and  the 
client,  man  or  woman,  who  has  come  to  the  case 
worker  is  very  likely  to  make  no  effort  to  take  the 
responsibility  for  his  problems.  On  the  other  hand 
if  the  treatment  is  to  be  approached  by  shifting  the 
environment  for  the  client,  the  client  may  feel  more 
ready  to  accept  a change  because  he  believes  then 
the  social  case  worker  knows  all  about  him.  The  fol- 
lowing case  illustrations  may  illustrate  this  point: 

A young  woman  married  for  several  years  and  al- 
ready having  had  several  separations  from  her  husband, 
comes  to  the  Family  Welfare  Agency.  There  have  been 
no  children.  She  comes  to  the  agency  because  she 
wants  help  in  arranging  a divorce.  She  has  known 
some  one  who  frequently  went  to  the  agency  and  she 
believes  the  case  worker  helped  her  friend  to  secure 
her  divorce.  When  the  case  worker  gave  her  an  oppor- 
tunity to  tell  her  troubles,  the  young  woman  was  ready 
to  explain  how  her  husband  had  treated  her,  how  she 
felt  that  she  had  stood  as  much  as  she  could,  and  how 
she  had  made  plans  to  share  living  arrangements  with 
a friend  and  get  a steady  job.-  She  was  emphatic  that 
she  wanted  to  know  how  to  proceed  to  get  a divorce. 
The  agency  worker  was  able  to  suggest  several  lawyers 
if  she  wanted  to  have  a lawyer  suggested,  and  to  de- 
scribe what  steps  are  necessary  to  secure  a legal  sepa- 
ration from  her  husband. 

The  mother  of  several  small  children  comes  to  a 
Traveler’s  Aid  Desk  asking  for  a ticket  to  another  town 
several  hundred  miles  distant.  The  social  worker  at 
the  desk  senses  a marked  strain  and  restlessness  in 
the  attitude  and  behavior  of  the  mother.  In  the  inter- 
view which  follows  the  worker  may  open  it  by  saying 
“You  are  in  a hurry  to  reach  Richmond?”  In  reply  to 
this  initial  question  the  mother  might,  in  her  anger, 
tell  the  case  worker  that  her  real  reason  for  the  hurry 
is  that  she  is  upset  because  of  her  husband,  and  then 
express  some  of  her  feelings  about  the  way  her  husband 
has  treated  her.  In  the  treatment  or  counseling  pro- 
cess which  follows  it  develops  that  this  woman  decides 
she  is  running  away  to  spite  her  husband  and  to  avoid 
the  responsibility  of  the  children.  She  decides  to  re- 
turn home  and  consider  some  plan  in  which  provision 
is  included  for  the  children. 

The  case  worker  may  at  times  have  questions  to 
bring  to  the  supervisor  about  the  length  of  time  of 
interviews.  It  seems  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  set 
a definite  time  limit  for  some  situations,  especially 
if  there  is  an  emergency  at  hand.  In  many  instances 
the  treatment  process  may  end  with  a single  inter- 
view. If  the  client  is  to  see  the  counselor  or  social 
case  worker  for  a number  of  interviews,  it  seems 
best  to  have  a definite  time  limit  just  as  an  appoint- 
ment by  the  hour  may  be  made  for  the  interview. 

3.  The  social  case  worker  should  have  basic  knowl- 
edge in  addition  to  skills  and  techniques  of  inter- 
viewing and  treatment. 

The  counselor  or  social  case  worker  needs  specific 
knowledge  in  the  area  of  nursery  schools,  child  place- 
ment, marriage  guidance,  and  employment,  depend- 
ing upon  the  situation  in  which  she  is  to  do  treat- 
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ment  if  she  is  to  assist  her  client  in  a treatment 
process.  Of  course,  she  could  not  be  expected  to 
know  all  areas.  For  the  counselor  in  industry  it  is 
essential  that  she  have  information  regarding  voca- 
tional trends,  training  resources,  and  employment 
opportunities.  The  social  worker  in  a nursery  school 
would  naturally  need  specific  knowledge  about  what 
that  school  has  to  offer  and  the  needs  of  children  who 
are  accepted.  The  trained  and  experienced  social 
worker  may  lose  herself  very  easily  in  understanding 
the  client  and  his  needs,  while  a less  trained  and 
experienced  counselor  may  have  all  the  factual 
knowledge  about  employment  opportunities  but,  be- 
cause she  does  not  have  the  understanding  of  the 
individual,  may  not  be  able  to  relate  the  needs  of 
the  individual  and  the  employment  opportunities. 

In  many  family  agencies  certain  workers  are  help- 
ing by  a treatment  process  the  clients  who  seek  help 
because  of  marriage  difficulties.  Such  a worker,  in 
addition  to  the  skills  and  techniques  of  case  work 
treatment,  needs  to  have  experience  in  helping- 
clients  with  problems  caused  or  possibly  exaggerated 
by  their  marriage. 

4.  In  treatment  an  understanding  of  the  person  is 
important. 

There  is  no  substitute  for  knowledge  of  personality 
and  behavior.  Economic,  cultural,  and  biological 
forces  must  be  taken  into  account.  Case  workers 
are  well  aware  that  a request  for  information  may 
sound  relatively  simple  when  underneath  there  is 
distress.  They  have  experienced  clients  coming  for 
financial  help  when  underneath  there  is  indecision 
and  bewilderment.  Counselors  in  industry  and  voca- 
tional guidance  have  something  to  learn  from  the 
social  case  workers  in  the  understanding  of  back- 
ground, family  and  community  if  they  are  to  under- 
stand the  personality  of  the  client. 

In  the  case  above,  the  mother  running  away  from 
her  family  simply  asked  for  a bus  ticket  to  Rich- 
mond. The  Traveler’s  Aid  worker  recognized  that 
some  unusual  stress  seemed  to  be  prompting  this 
woman  to  run  away.  A little  time  given  by  a skilled 
person  helped  this  woman  gain  insight  into  her  mo- 
tives and  redirect  her  activity  so  that  she  could  begin 
to  make  some  plan  to  meet  her  particular  problems. 

5.  If  counseling  is  a case  work  process,  then  the 
question  with  regard  to  setting  may  arise. 

Can  counseling  be  practiced  outside  of  a social 
agency?  Yes,  it  may  be,  provided  there  is  an  appro- 
priate framework  for  relationship  and  that  adequate 
provision  is  made  for  freedom  for  working  within 
this  relationship.  Many  counselors  now  functioning 
in  industry,  schools,  and  labor  unions  are  doing  a 
skilled  job.  Although  treatment  came  early  to  be  a 
process  of  social  case  work,  social  work  no  longer 
has  a monopoly  on  counseling  which  is  today  being 
practiced  in  new  settings. 

The  two  following  case  situations  illustrate  that 
counseling  can  be  practiced  outside  of  a social 
agency : 

A 28  year  old  man  is  employed  in  a war  manufactur- 
ing plant.  He  has  a job  which  consists  of  threading 
of  needles,  a part  of  the  process  in  making  war  equip- 
ment. He  repeatedly  fails  to  perform  his  job  and  some 
of  the  needles  go  unthreaded  which  means  that  the  war 


equipment  is  defective.  The  supervisor  on  the  job  de- 
cides that  this  man  can  do  the  work  no  longer  because 
of  the  effect  on  production.  He  refers  him  to  the  plant 
counselor  for  help  in  getting  another  job  in  the  plant 
or  discharge  will  be  necessary. 

The  man  comes  to  the  counselor  with  a great  amount 
of  feeling  of  resentment  toward  his  supervisor.  He 
complains  that  his  supervisor  is  using  this  as  an  excuse 
of  getting  rid  of  him.  The  man  insists  that  he  is  doing 
his  job'  well.  At  the  beginning  of  the  interview  with 
the  counselor  the  worker  expresses  a great  deal  of 
feeling  toward  his  supervisor  and  then  early  complains 
that  his  eyes  have  been  troubling  him  so  that  he  can 
not  read  in  the  evening  or  attend  the  movies  without 
having  severe  headaches.  Gradually  as  the  employee 
and  counselor  talked  the  employee  began  to  realize  that 
poor  vision  might  be  having  a great  deal  to  do  with  his 
poor  job  and  that  his  supervisor  was  right  after  all. 

With  the  assistance  of  the  counselor  who  knew  the 
possible  medical  resources  for  the  employees,  he  made 
arrangements  to  have  his  eyes  examined.  The  studies 
by  the  eye  doctors  showed  that  this  man  did  have  im- 
paired vision.  Even  after  the  employee  had  the  pre- 
scription for  glasses  he  went  back  to  the  counselor  to 
discuss  whether  or  not  he  needed  them.  He  decided  that 
he  would  try  the  glasses  and  made  his  own  arrange- 
ments to  secure  them,  and  was  able  to  return  to  his 
former  job. 

With  the  help  of  the  couselor  this  employee  was 
made  a more  useful  employee  and,  even  more,  a more 
useful  man  for  his  community  and  country.  His  atti- 
tudes and  behavior  had  been  changed  into  something 
constructive.  With  understanding  of  his  anger  toward 
the  supervisor  and  acceptance  of  his  own  physical  dis- 
ability he  had  been  able  to  direct  his  energies  toward 
getting  to  an  eye  clinic,  securing  glasses,  wearing  them 
and  returning  to  his  former  job. 

A medical  social  worker  practicing  in  a medical 
setting,  may  have  had  a similar  experience  in  treat- 
ment. The  following  case  situation  shows  this: 

The  doctor  in  the  eye  clinic  refers  a patient  to  the 
medical  social  worker  for  assistance  in  helping  him  se- 
cure glasses  and  acceptance  in  using  them.  The  man, 

30  years  old  and  single,  had  come  to  the  hospital  be- 
cause of  headaches.  Physical  examination  had  been 
found  negative  except  for  the  eyes.  Finally  after  con- 
sultation in  the  eye  clinic  the  patient  gave  a history  of 
watering  of  the  eyes,  inability  to  read  because  his  eyes 
tired  him,  and  loss  of  job  because  his  employer  had  a 
spite  against  him.  The  doctors  found  that  he  had  a 
marked  refractive  error  which  needed  correction,  and 
with  correction  by  glasses,  it  was  believed  this  man 
would  have  average  vision.  He  stated  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  him  to  get  glasses  and  he  doubted  if  he 
needed  them.  When  the  doctors  suggested  that  some 
arrangement  might  be  made  to  get  his  glasses,  he  did 
not  seem  interested. 

When  the  patient  came  to  the  medical  social  worker, 
the  patient  began  the  interview  by  expressing  feelings 
of  hostility  toward  the  employer  who  had  recently  dis- 
charged him.  The  social  worker  then  helped  the  pa- 
tient to  see  that  he  was  even  more  angry  'with  the  em- 
ployer because  now  he  was  without  funds  and  a job  so 
that  he  could  get  the  glasses  which  had  been  advised. 
She  also  helped  the  patient  to  accept  his  defective  vision 
and  the  doctor’s  recommendation  to  get  the  glasses. 
Because  the  patient  appeared  to  have  a very  strong 
need  to  be  independent  the  social  worker  did  not  refer 
the  man  to  an  agency  which  could  have  secured  the 
glasses  without  cost  to  him.  She  arranged  with  him 
to  borrow  money  for  the  glasses.  He  bought  them 
and  was  able  to  return  to  his  former  employer  and  his 
former  job. 

These  two  cases  show  that  settings  may  be  new 
and  varied  and  that  counseling  can  be  practiced 
skillfully  as  long  as  the  essential  elements  for  coun- 
seling are  present. 

That  there  is  a significant  need  and  a significant 
response  for  counseling  is  a challenge  to  social  case 
work.  Social  case  workers  have  recognized  that 
there  is  a valid  place  in  human  experiences  for  help. 
Often  they  have  been  so  busy  constantly  testing  and 
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improving  their  strengths  that  they  have  not  been 
fully  aware  of  the  acceptance  by  the  community. 
Miss  Gordon  Hamilton  has  very  graphically  describ- 
ed counseling  or  treatment  as  a bisecting  line  cutting 
across  the  case  work  line.  One  arm  of  the  treatment 
line  reaches  into  the  community  and  one  into  the 
area  of  skills  and  techniques  of  case  work.  Social 
case,  work  so  often  may  be  weak  in  community  ac- 
ceptance and  strong  in  skills  and  techniques,  while 
counseling  may  so  often  have  stronger  community 
acceptance  and  may  not  be  so  strong  in  skills  and 
techniques,  particularly  if  the  counselor  has  not  had 
educational  training  and  experience. 

Because  social  case  work  has  for  a relatively  long 
time  been  so  closely  related  to  low  income  groups 
and  has  had  so  much  to  do  with  the  handicapped, 
social  workers  have  been  associated  with  helping 
only  these  groups  and  social  work  still  is  so  often 
associated  with  charity.  In  an  increasing  number 
of  private  agencies  emphasis  is  now  being  given  to 
charges  for  treatment  services.  This  indicates  ser- 


vices are  being  given  to  others  in  addition  to  the 
lowest  incomes. 

In  the  public  welfare  field  with  more  insurance 
programs  it  seems  that  more  attention  will  be  given 
to  the  development  of  social  security  programs,  and 
counseling  and  treatment  will  have  its  part  in  giving 
the  greatest  help  to  the  client  in  meeting  whatever 
problem  with  which  he  is  confronted.  More  private 
patients  than  ever  before  are  being  referred  to  med- 
ical social  workers  in  hospital  settings.  More  private 
patients  are  making  use  of  guidance  clinics. 

Gordon  Hamilton  has  expressed  a real  challenge 
to  social  workers  with  regard  to  counseling  as  it  re- 
lates to  social  work.  She  has  said  that  “we  will  be 
able  to  make  our  contribution  to  the  sort  of  world  we 
are  trying  to  build  only  when  the  public  comes  to 
understand  that  the  goal  of  social  case  work  is  not 
just  the  protection  of  the  weak  but  the  reinforce- 
ment of  the  strong;  that  those  we  serve  are  not  just 
the  lost  souls  and  the  forgotten  man,  but  the  man 
who  lives  down  the  street  from  us.” 


EXPLAINING  TO  CLIENTS  FACT  OF 
THEIR  INELIGIBILTY  FOR  AID  OR 
SERVICES  CALLS  FOR  MUCH  STUDY 

By  Mrs.  Jeanette  Sills 

Caseworker , Franklin  County  Welfare  Department 

There  is  much  truth  in  the  old  axiom  that  “a 
drowning  man  grasps  at  straws,”  and  in  this  truth 
lie  many  of  the  problems  social  workers  face  in  ex- 
plaining to  people  in  trouble  they  are  not  eligible  for 
assistance.  How  to  explain  to  an  applicant  in  need, 
or  who  feels  that  he  is  in  need,  but  who,  for  some 
reason,  is  ineligible,  is  not  only  a problem  but  a very 
difficult  one.  It  is  difficult  in  the  first  place  because 
the  applicant  does  not  want  to  be  convinced  that  he 
is  ineligible.  Moreover,  it  is  difficult 
because  the  worker  in  charge  of  the 
case  must,  despite  the  applicant’s  de- 
sires, make  the  explanation  so  clear 
and  so  convincing  that  he  will  not  feel 
that  the  agency  or  the  individual 
representing  it  has  something  against 
him,  or  that  he  is  being  mistreated 
because  he  is  poor,  or  because  he  is 
a Negro,  or  because  he  belongs  to  the 
“wrong”  church,  or  that  he  is  being 
punished.  If  a sufficient  number  of 
such  applicants  do  leave  with  this 
feeling,  they  are  sometimes  able  to 
spread  the  impression  that  the  agency  is  not  fulfill- 
ing its  obligation  to  the  less  fortunate. 

Although  one  might  run  the  gamut  of  human 
types  among  the  applicants  for  public  assistance,  the 
great  majority  are  relatively  old  and,  for  the  most 
part,  have  been  among  the  underprivileged  all  their 
lives.  That  means  that  generally  they  are  poorly 
educated  and  ill-informed,  factors  which  make  “suc- 
cessful” explanations  difficult.  Add  to  this  the  pre- 
viously mentioned  reluctance  to  accept  an  explana- 
tion and  one  can  appreciate  immediately  the  difficul- 
ties involved. 


In  a general  way  the  types  of  problems  incident  to 
explaining  ineligibility  can  be  grouped  into  three 
categories : 

1.  Those  applicants  who  lack  complete  and  accu- 
rate information  about  the  laws  relating  to 
public  assistance. 

2.  Those  who  do  not  possess  evidence  for  the 
claims  in  their  cases. 

3.  Those  who  know  the  law  and  who  do  have  the 
evidence,  but  who  want  the  assistance  despite 
concrete  evidence  of  their  ineligibility. 

Applicants  in  the  first  group  have  sometimes  been 
given  misinformation  about  the  public  assistance 
laws;  in  some  instances  they  have  misinterpreted 
the  laws ; and  in  still  others  they  have  practically  no 
knowledge  concerning  these  laws. 

Of  these  three  types  the  most  dif- 
ficult, perhaps,  is  the  type  who  has 
been  told  that  he  is  eligible  when 
he  is  not.  For  example,  one  of  the 
stipulations  states  that  the  applicant 
must  have  been  “a  resident  of  this 
state  for  one  year  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  date  of  his  application.” 
Those  who  own  little  if  any  real  prop- 
erty, other  things  being  equal,  tend 
to  be  more  migratory  than  those  who 
do.  In  case  an  applicant  has  not  been 
residing  in  this  state  for  one  year,  he 
is  not,  therefore,  eligible  for  public  assistance. 
Generally  several  such  cases  come  to  an  agency 
each  year  and  the  problem  is  to  help  the  appli- 
cant to  understand  and  appreciate  the  fact  that  he 
is  not  eligible  despite  his  belief  to  the  contrary. 

Even  more  difficult  is  the  problem  of  explaining 
to  an  individual  that  he  is  eligible  for  public  assist- 
ance only  when  his  income  or  other  resources  are  in- 
sufficient “to  provide  a reasonable  subsistence  com- 
patible with  decency  and  health”.  An  applicant  who 
is  able  to  command  a small  income,  which  if  budget- 
ed wisely  can  be  made  to  provide  “a  reasonable  sub- 
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sistence  compatible  with  health  and  decency”  can 
be  difficult  to  convince  of  his  ineligibility. 

Frequently,  applicants  have  been  accustomed  to 
much  more,  and  he  and  the  social  worker  cannot 
come  to  a mutual  understanding  as  to  what  consti- 
tutes “a  reasonable  subsistence.”  The  problem  is 
to  lead  the  applicant  to  understand,  without  saying 
so  directly,  that  the  state  is  not  a Santa  Claus  who 
maintains  individuals  in  their  former  conditions 
which,  in  some  instances,  exceed  considerably  a 
“reasonable  subsistence”.  As  a part  of  the  necessary 
understanding,  the  applicant  should  be  led  to  see 
that  the  state  has  thousands  of  more  serious  cases 
for  which  it  must  make  provision.  If  such  an  appli- 
cant has  been  led  to  believe  that  he  is  eligible,  he 
finds  it  difficult  to  accept  an  explanation.  If  he  has 
misinterpreted  “reasonable  subsistence”,  he  also 
finds  it  difficult.  If  he  has  no  previous  knowledge 
or  understanding  in  this  matter,  it  is  sometimes 
easier  to  make  the  explanation  “stick”. 

The  law  states  that  the  applicant  must  be  65  years 
of  age  or  over.  To  procure  reasonable  proof  of  age 
is  frequently  a difficult  matter.  Other  factors  being 
equal,  the  types  of  people  who  apply  for  public 
assistance  tend  to  keep  few  if  any  records.  More- 
over, there  are  usually  few  contemporaries  of  those 
65  or  over. 

North  Carolina  had  no  adequate  system  of  vital 
statistics  65  or  more  years  ago.  Yet  those  responsi- 
ble for  public  funds  must  exercise  care  in  seeing  that 
people  under  65  do  not  qualify  for  public  assistance. 
To  explain  to  an  applicant  in  need,  or  who  feels  that 
he  is  in  need,  but  has  no  evidence  of  his  age  and 
about  whom  reasonable  doubt  can  be  raised  is  an- 
other problem. 

Many  similar  problems  arise  concerning  the  pro- 
curing of  evidence  of  the  amount  of  income,  and 
other  resources  which  an  applicant  may  have.  Ex- 
plaining to  the  second  type  of  applicant  the  fact  that 
there  must  be  some  evidence  of  need  is  another  prob- 
lem. It  is  even  more  difficult  to  explain  after  a 
careful  examination  of  that  evidence  that  the  appli- 
cant is  not  eligible.  Frequently,  some  applicants,  or 
those  acting  for  them,  make  efforts  to  change  the 
evidence  to  make  it  conform  with  the  regulations, 
and  of  course  it  must  be  explained  that  this  cannot 
be  done. 

Whenever  public  funds  are  being  dispensed,  there 
are  some  few  individuals  who  will  attempt  to  take 
advantage  of  the  situation.  They  are  the  world- 
owes-me-a-living  or  the  make-a-racket-of-anything 
type.  Fortunately,  the  problem  here  is  somewhat 
simpler  in  one  sense,  in  that  the  sympathetic  attitude 
which  most  social  workers  must  suppress  is  not 
present  provided  they  can  recognize  these  cases. 
Frequently  these  are  the  chronic  cases  which  make 
recognition  simpler.  Explanation  in  such  cases  con- 
sists, for  the  most  part,  in  investigating  thoroughly, 
making  sure  of  the  facts,  and  simply  informing  the 
individual  that  he  is  ineligible  for  certain  clearly 
stipulated  reasons. 

With  many  applicants,  regardless  of  type,  one 
finds  it  difficult  to  make  legal  terminology  clear;  or 
to  find  acceptable  synonyms  or  examples  to  make  the 


ideas  clear.  For  example,  what  constitutes  “reason- 
able subsistence”  ? What  is  a reasonable  standard  of 
health  and  decency?  Some  may  feel  that  there  is 
some  injustice  in  the  laws  relating  to  assignment  or 
transfer  of  property  if  they  have  any.  To  many 
people  these  are  all-but-sacred  matters.  In  making 
explanations  where  these  conditions  obtain,  one  must 
constantly  anticipate  these  difficulties  and  seek  to 
find  explanations  that  work  most  successfully. 

In  the  foregoing  discussion  the  attempt  has  been 
to  point  up  problems — not  offer  solutions;  however, 
there  are  several  sound  generalizations  that  can  be 
made  here: 

1.  Always  be  certain  to  take  the  necessary  time 
to  give  information  concerning  the  laws  in  sim- 
ple, clear  English  and  then  proceed  to  explain ; 
that  is,  to  show  the  exact  points  at  which  the 
applicant’s  case  fails  to  meet  the  legal  stipu- 
lations. 

2.  In  addition  to  merely  explaining  the  aspects  of 
the  case,  try  to  lead  the  applicant  to  see  the 
justice  of  the  laws  and  the  agency’s  position 
with  reference  to  administering  these  laws. 

3.  Remember  that  in  explaining  cases  of  ineligi- 
bility, one  needs  to  take  more  time  and  to  exer- 
cise more  patience  than  in  cases  of  clear  eligi- 
bility. 

4.  In  making  explanations  of  ineligibility  be  abso- 
lutely sure  of  your  ground  and  familiar  with 
every  aspect  of  the  case  and  the  law  pertaining 
to  it. 

5.  With  the  explanation,  make  it  clear  that  when 
the  conditions  of  ineligibility  are  removed,  the 
case  will  be  considered  again  on  its  merits. 

-• 

BOOK  REVIEWS 

Rural  Case  Work  Services  by  Marjorie  J.  Smith; 
Family  Welfare  Association  of  America,  122  E.  22nd 
St.,  New  York  10,  N.  Y.  62  pp.  Price  50c. 

This  pamphlet  is  a series  of  case  situations  each  illus- 
trating the  use  by  the  client  of  a specific  agency,  often  sup- 
plemented by  other  services. 

Points  emphasized  are:  (1)  The  deadliness  of  a routine 
approach  to  all  cases  as  compared  with  an  approach  which 
sees  each  situation  as  different  with  a fresh  challenge 
to  worker,  agency,  and  client;  (2)  the  need  to  get  beneath 
each  situation  to  discover  subtle  or  unusual  factors  affect- 
ing it;  (3)  the  assumption  that  each  person  or  family  has 
usable  resources  and  the  importance  of  exploiting  these  for 
their  benefit. 

The  pamplet  is,  in  a way,  a series  of  briefed  case  his- 
tories depicting  the  successful  use  of  social  case  work  which 
is  not  too  involved  to  be  within  the  reach  of  most  case 
workers  in  public  welfare  agencies. — Anna  A. Cassatt. 


Family  Budget  Counseling , edited  by  Dorothy  L. 
Book;  Family  Welfare  Association  of  America,  New 
York.  92  pp.  65c. 

These  discussions  were  compiled  by  representatives  of 
public  and  private  family  agencies  of  metropolitan  centers 
and  hence  are  more  adapted  for  use  in  urban  areas.  Of 
particular  value  to  rural  as  well  as  urban  case  workers  are 
chapters  two,  six  and  seven.  Much  of  the  material  on  basic 
budget  items,  chapter  four  is  important  to  the  rural  worker, 
and  chapter  five  on  savings,  resources,  and  credit  will  add 
to  his  fund  of  information  and  improve  his  budgeting 
practice.  Of  special  value  is  the  emphasis  placed  upon  the 
relationship  of  the  client’s  financial  troubles  to  his  total  con- 
stellation of  difficulties. — Anna  A.  Cassatt. 
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RAISING  AVERAGE  OF  ASSISTANCE 
GRANTS  PRESENTS  MORE  THAN  ONE 
PROBLEM  BEFORE  FINAL  SOLUTION 

By  J.  R.  Hollis 

New  Hanover  County  Welfare  Superintendent 

A discussion  of  problems  involved  in  increasing 
average  grants  to  needy  aged  persons  and  to  families 
of  dependent  children  is  really  a problem  in  itself. 
There  is,  however,  another  very  serious  difficulty — 
one  that  a true  social  worker  would  probably  ignore 
— and  that  is  the  one  of  the  “forgotten  man,”  the 
taxpayer.  This  is  really  a serious  problem,  especially 
in  those  counties  sparsely  settled  and  predominantly 
rural.  These  counties  have  found  it  a real  problem 
to  raise  sufficient  funds  to  carry  the  grants  as  high 
as  they  now  are.  It  is  an  obvious  fact  that  there  is 
a taxing  limit  beyond  which  taxpay- 
ers cannot  go,  no  matter  how  worthy 
the  object.  If  and  when  a county 
reaches  the  limit  of  its  ability  to  pay, 
and  grants  for  old  aid  assistance  and 
aid  to  dependent  children  are  insuf- 
ficient to  meet  ordinary  standards  of 
needs,  then  funds  should  of  a neces- 
sity come  from  some  other  source. 

Inasmuch  as  there  are  many  states 
like  many  of  North  Carolina’s  coun- 
ties that  for  the  same  reasons  are 
unable  to  raise  sufficient  funds 
through  taxation,  it  would  seem  that 
federal  funds  on  a variable  grant  basis  might  be 
the  answer. 

In  this  state  it  has  been  necessary  to  equalize 
funds  for  schools  and  also  for  roads,  so  the  idea  is 
not  only  sound  but  practical.  If  the  matter  of  sup- 
plementation cannot  be  handled  from  federal  funds, 
then  it  must  be  handled  from  state  funds.  North 
Carolina  cannot  continue  to  give  equal  opportunities 
in  its  school  and  road  systems  and  deny  equal  rights 
to  adequate  food,  shelter,  and  clothing  to  a part  of 
its  citizens. 

If  one  assumes  that  equalization  funds  are  neces- 
sary, can  one  also  assume  that  equalization  funds 
are  apportioned  equally?  If  these  funds  are  to  be 
apportioned  equally,  there  must  be  a strict  compari- 
son of  values  in  the  several  counties  to  make  certain 
that  the  1920  law  requiring  all  property  to  be  assess- 
ed at  its  true  value  is  observed.  There  is  a reported 
variation  in  tax  valuations  in  many  counties.  If  this 
is  true  there  is  no  way  properly  to  apportion  any 
equalization  fund.  If  there  are  counties  whose  values 
are  too  low  with  a consequent  too  high  tax  rate  and 
which  are  wrongfully  receiving  equalization  funds, 
then  those  counties  are  penalizing  recipients  in  other 
localities  which  are  playing  the  game  fairly  but 
which  are  honestly  unable  to  levy  enough  taxes  to 
care  for  their  own  needs. 

If  an  adequate  equalization  fund  is  the  answer  to 
the  problem,  then  it  should  be  made  certain  that 
equalization  really  means  equal  treatment  for  all 
counties.  Somewhere  in  the  state  structure  should 
be  a bureau  or  commission  the  duties  of  which  should 
be  to  see  that  tax  values  in  each  county  represent  a 


reasonably  true  value.  When  this  is  done  then  an 
effort  should  be  made  to  convince  the  legislature  of 
the  need  for  an  equalization  fund  sufficient  to  insure 
that  no  needy  old  person  nor  dependent  child  shall  be 
denied  proper  food,  shelter,  or  clothing  because  he 
happens  to  reside  in  one  of  the  poorer  counties. 

While  waiting  to  reach  the  point  where,  through 
equalization  or  otherwise,  there  are  sufficient  funds 
to  give  adequate  grants,  welfare  departments  are 
handicapped  in  many  cases  of  the  individual  family 
or  recipient.  Heretofore,  individual  budgets  have 
been  too  low,  partly  because  the  standard  budget 
has  never  allowed  enough  for  food,  clothing,  and 
other  incidentals.  The  proposed  change  in  budgeting 
for  food  and  clothing  will  be  of  considerable  help  but 
even  then  those  of  us  who  still  work  and  pay  their 
own  way  could  not  live  on  one  of  the  standard  bud- 
gets. Household  needs,  medical  care, 
personal  upkeep,  and  payments  on 
debts  are  entirely  too  low.  Assuming 
that  the  various  items  in  the  budget 
can  be  figured  at  a reasonable  figure, 
there  is  still  to  be  faced  the  most  se- 
rious problem  of  all,  and  that  is  the 
ability  to  meet  only  a part  of  the  ad- 
mitted needs.  New  Hanover  county 
averages  $17.21  for  OAA  recipients, 
but  meets  only  70  percent  of  the  needs 
of  the  standard  budget.  There  is  no 
way  to  explain  that  because  of  lack  of 
funds  no  effort  can  be  made  to  take 
care  of  the  30  percent  of  the  known  budgetary 
needs.  Clients  read  that  this  is  a wealthy  nation  and 
that  North  Carolina  is  a wealthy  state,  so  that  it  is 
difficult  to  explain  that  due  to  lack  of  funds  they 
cannot  be  paid  what  it  is  known  they  need.  In  some 
way  these  budgets  must  be  made  to  include  a reason- 
able standard  of  living  and,  when  this  is  arrived  at, 
the  counties  must  pay  a grant  sufficient  for  all  bud- 
getary needs. 

New  Hanover  county  pays  100  percent  for  ADC 
grants.  The  rule  that  anything  that  reaches  100 
percent  is  perfect  does  not  apply  to  ADC  standard 
budgets.  The  change  in  budgeting  allowances  for 
food,  clothing,  and  shelter  will  help  considerably  but 
many  other  items  are  too  small.  Until  the  limits 
for  the  individual  child  are  raised,  the  small  family 
consisting  of  one  or  two  children  will  always  be  in 
difficulty.  While  $30.00  for  two  children  represents 
a 100  percent  grant  it  may  not  represent  50  percent 
of  the  actual  needs.  Another  change  in  ADC  must 
be  made  so  that  the  mother  can  participate  in  the 
grant.  She  is  included  in  making  the  budget  but 
ignored  in  paying  grants. 

Roger  Babson  once  told  a story  of  an  incident  that 
occurred  during  the  Florida  boom  shortly  after  the 
first  World  War.  He  said  a high-pressure  promoter 
was  selling  lots  in  an  isolated  and  very  dry  section 
of  Florida  and  was  anxious  to  sell  lots  to  prominent 
people  in  order  to  influence  sales  among  other  clients. 
For  this  reason  he  approached  Mr.  Babson  and  tried 
to  sell  him  a lot.  Mr.  Babson  looked  over  the  prop- 
erty and  found  it  not  only  inaccessible  but  also  with- 
out water.  Mr.  Babson  was  not  impressed,  but  the 
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promoter  gave  him  a tremendous  sales  talk  about  the 
future  of  this  particular  property  and  wound  up  by 
saying,  “All  this  property  needs  is  some  good  people 
and  plenty  of  water”.  Mr.  Babson  replied,  “I  under- 
stand that  this  also  is  about  all  that  hell  needs,  but 
I don’t  believe  I would  be  happy  there.”  This  story 
has  its  parallel  in  this  subject  in  that  there  would 
be  no  problem  in  raising  average  grants  if  there  were 
good  people  and  plenty  of  money.  North  Carolina 
has  the  good  people ; now  it  should  get  the  money. 

9 

Cherry  Names  Commissions 

Authorized  By  Legislature 

The  membership  of  three  commissions  authorized 
by  the  1945  General  Assembly  will  be  of  interest  to 
North  Carolina  social  workers.  The  Medical  Care 
Commission  will  undertake  to  get  the  state’s  ex- 
panded health  facilities  under  way  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. The  Domestic  Relations  Commission  will  re- 
view all  North  Carolina  laws  relating  to  that  subject 
and  report  to  the  next  legislature  on  its  findings. 
The  Recreation  Commission,  the  first  of  its  kind  in 
the  country,  has  broad  responsibilities  in  the  field 
of  leisure-time  activities. 

James  H.  Clark  of  Elizabethtown  is  chairman  of 
the  Medical  Care  Commission  while  Dr.  Clarence  Poe 
of  Raleigh  is  vice-chairman.  Other  members  are: 
Franklin  J.  Blythe,  Charlotte ; B.  E.  Jordan,  Saxapa- 
haw;  J.  W.  Bean,  Spencer;  Dr.  C.  E.  Rozzelle,  High 
Point ; Don  S.  Elias,  Asheville ; Mrs.  Richard  J.  Rey- 
nolds, Winston-Salem;  William  B.  Rodman,  Wash- 
ington; William  M.  Rich  (Negro  member),  Durham; 
Dr.  Paul  F.  Whitaker,  Kinston;  Dr.  William  M. 
Coppridge,  Durham;  Dr.  Fred  C.  Hubbard,  North 
Wilkesboro;  Sample  B.  Forbus,  Durham;  Flora 
Wakefield,  Raleigh ; Dr.  Clyde  Minges,  Rocky  Mount ; 
Dr.  Paul  Branch  Bissette,  Wilson ; and  Dr.  W.  S.  Ran- 
kin, Charlotte.  By  virtue  of  their  respective  offices  as 
Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  and  as  Com- 
missioner of  Public  Welfare,  Dr.  Carl  V.  Reynolds 
and  Dr.  Ellen  Winston  are  also  members  of  the 
Medical  Care  Commission. 

The  Domestic  Relations  Commission  is  composed 
of  Attorney  General  Harry  McMullan,  ex  officio ; Dr. 
Ellen  Winston,  W.  E.  Church,  Winston-Salem;  Dr. 
J.  S.  Bradway,  Durham;  Judge  Marion  F.  Redd, 
Charlotte;  Judge  William  M.  York,  Greensboro;  and 
Mrs.  Isabel  K.  Carter,  Chapel  Hill. 

Four  persons  are  named  by  statute  as  members 
of  the  Recreation  Commission,  the  Governor,  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Public  Welfare,  and  the  Director  of  the 
Department  of  Conservation  and  Development — 
offices  held  by  R.  Gregg  Cherry,  Dr.  Clyde  A.  Erwin, 
Dr.  Winston,  and  R.  Bruce  Etheridge.  Other  mem- 
bers of  the  commission  are  Roy  L.  McMillan,  Ra- 
leigh; the  Rev.  Charles  S.  Hubbard,  Roseboro; 
Charles  W.  Gunter,  Gastonia ; R.  W.  Watkins,  Boone ; 
Mrs.  John  G.  Hewitt,  Charlotte;  Montgomery  Hill, 


Greensboro,  and  W.  J.  Kennedy,  Jr.,  of  Durham,  as 
the  Negro  representative. 

An  advisory  committee  of  30  members  represent- 
ing various  activities  and  organizations  interested  in 
leisure-time  activities  was  named  by  the  Governor 
for  a term  of  two  years.  The  chairman  is  Russell  M. 
Gruman  of  Chapel  Hill. 

The  advisory  group  is  composed  of  Mrs.  Katherine 
Pendleton  Arrington,  Warrenton ; Walter  S.  Persons, 
Durham;  Samuel  Selden,  Chapel  Hill;  C.  Walton 
Johnson,  Weaverville;  Mrs.  Maurice  Honigan,  Gas- 
tonia; Richard  H.  Mason,  Raleigh;  Mrs.  Augusta 
Barnett,  Asheville;  Marjorie  Beal,  Raleigh;  Jake 
Wade,  Charlotte;  R.  Flake  Shaw,  Greensboro;  Lloyd 

B.  Hathaway,  Winston-Salem ; J.  H.  Rose,  Greenville ; 
Jasper  Memory,  Wake  Forest;  Dr.  Donald  C.  Dear- 
born, Salisbury ; Galen  Elliott,  Durham ; Charles  W. 
Phillips,  Greensboro ; Mrs.  Edison  Davenport, 
Mackeys;  Julian  B.  Hutaff,  Fayetteville;  B.  M. 
Hanes,  Cramerton;  W.  B.  McManus,  Monroe;  Carrie 
Lee  Weaver,  Winston-Salem ; George  K.  Snow,  Mount 
Airy;  J.  D.  Carter,  Spencer;  Jessie  A.  Reynolds, 
Wilmington;  Mrs.  L.  B.  Jenkins,  Kinston;  Coleman 
W.  Roberts,  Charlotte;  Charles  H.  Stone,  Charlotte; 

C.  A.  Upchurch,  Jr.,  Raleigh,  and  John  R.  Larkins, 
Raleigh. 

-• 

BOOK  REVIEWS 

A Functional  Approach  To  Family  Case  Work, 
edited  by  Jesse  Taft;  University  of  Pennsylvania 
Press,  Philadelphia,  Penn.  208  pp.  Price  $2.50. 

This  book  presents  discussions  on  the  use  of  agency  func- 
tion in  work  with  client  situations.  While  they  are  valu- 
able to  practitioners  in  public  agencies  they  are  particu- 
larly adapted  to  case  work  in  the  private  family  field. 

“Some  Problematic  Aspects  of  Function  in  the  Family 
Agency  as  Revealed  in  Two  Cases”  by  Rosa  Wessel  is  a dis- 
cussion of  the  way  in  which  the  inner  strengths  of  an  in- 
dividual are  used  by  him  to  reorganize  his  life  for  a more 
satisfactory  adjustment  and  greater  achievement. 

The  discussion  of  “The  Specific  Nature  of  Family  Case 
Work”  by  M.  Robert  Gomberg  illustrates  the  difference  in 
the  use  of  agency  function  in  public  welfare  agencies 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  administering  the  public 
assistance  programs  and  in  the  private  agency  in  which 
both  service  and  financial  assistance  are  conditioned  upon 
the  client’s  ability  to  use  them  to  improve  his  situation  and 
increase  his  competence  to  deal  with  it.  Of  special  interest 
to  case  workers  in  public  welfare  agencies  is  the  stand 
which  the  case  worker  took  in  regard  to  the  role  of  hus- 
band or  wife  in  the  family  unit  and  the  effect  upon  these 
two  personalities,  in  the  case  presented,  through  this  ad- 
herence to  the  agency’s  concept  concerning  these  roles. 

“A  Discussion  of  Two  Case  Records  Illustrating  Person- 
ality Change”  by  Virginia  Robinson,  and  the  “Introduc- 
tion” by  Jessie  Taft  are  valuable  in  relation  to  the  discus- 
sions presented  by  Miss  Wessel  and  Mr.  Gromberg. 

The  worker  in  public  assistance  programs  must  remem- 
ber the  contrast  in  agency  objectives  between  those  dis- 
cussed in  this  book  and  the  intent  and  purpose  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  which  is  to  provide  a means  whereby 
money  payments  are  made  without  restrictions  to  persons 
in  need  and  are  the  applicant’s  right  provided  he  is  eligible. 
While  public  welfare  agencies  are  deeply  concerned  about 
the  client  improving  his  situation,  the  money  payment  or 
agency  service  cannot  be  granted  or  withheld  on  condition 
that  its  use  can  bring  such  improvement, — Anna  A.  Cassatt. 
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DR.  ROY  M.  BROWN  RESIGNS  AS  HEAD  OF 
UNIVERSITY’S  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

Dr.  Roy  Melton  Brown,  who  retired  from  the 
directorship  of  the  Division  of  Public  Welfare  and 
Social  Work  at  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina last  May,  has 
been  a member  of  the 
University  faculty 
since  1925. 

Last  spring  D r. 

Brown  reached  the  age 
of  retirement  so  he  re- 
signed to  do  special 
work  on  a more  limit- 
ed basis.  He  has  been 
succeeded  by  Dr. 

Arthur  E.  Fink,  who 
is  regarded  as  one  of 
the  most  distinguished 
of  the  younger  social 
work  scholars  and  executives  in  the  university  field. 

A native  of  Boone  Dr.  Brown  was  graduated  from 
Carolina  in  1906  with  an  A.B.  degree.  He  took  his 
M.A.  and  Ph.D.  degrees  there  also,  in  1921  and  1929, 
respectively. 

As  a student  in  the  University  he  was  president 
of  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  ranking  scholastic  honorary  fra- 
ternity, and  was  editor  of  the  Carolina  Magazine. 
He  was  also  a member  of  the  Dialectic  Society,  one 
of  the  campus’s  two  debating  organizations. 

From  1906-07 — the  year  after  he  graduated — he 
was  teacher  and  principal  of  the  Reidsville  High 
School,  and  from  1907-08  he  was  principal  of  the 
Wiley  public  graded  school  in  Raleigh. 

Dr.  Brown  held  the  chair  of  English  at  the  Appa- 
lachian Training  School  from  1908  to  1918  when  he 
returned  to  the  University  for  graduate  study.  In 
1921  he  became  field  agent  for  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Public  Welfare  in  Raleigh,  and  in  1922 
was  made  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Institutional  Super- 
vision. In  1925  he  returned  once  more  to  the  Uni- 
versity to  become  a member  of  the  faculty. 

Dr.  Brown’s  first  association  with  relief  activities 
in  North  Carolina  was  in  September  1932,  when  he 
was  named  technical  supervisor  of  the  Governor’s 
Office  of  Relief,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Fred  W. 
Morrison.  One  of  Mrs.  Thomas  O’Berry’s  first  offi- 
cial acts  upon  being  appointed  state  relief  adminis- 
trator was  to  name  Dr.  Brown  as  director  of  the 
Division  of  Social  Service. 

Shortly  after  the  inauguration  of  the  Civil  Works 
Administration  in  the  state,  Dr.  Brown  was  named 
assistant  administrator.  When  the  Rural  Rehabili- 
tation Corporation  was  formed  under  the  NCERA 
in  1934  he  was  elected  president.  He  resigned  that 
post  of  assistant  administrator  a little  later  in  1934 
to  make  a survey  of  public  welfare  activities  of  the 
local  and  state  governments  of  Oklahoma. 

On  leave  from  the  University  at  that  time,  Dr. 
Brown  was  associated  with  Frank  Bane,  director  of 
the  American  Public  Welfare  Association. 


When  he  returned  to  the  University  he  taught 
public  welfare  administration  and  headed  the  de- 
partment of  public  welfare  and  social  work.  This 
department  was  expanded  and  re-named  Divison  of 
Public  Welfare  and  Social  Work,  and  Dr.  Brown  be- 
came a full  professor  of  public  welfare  administra- 
tion. 

He  is  author  of  “Chamber  of  Commerce  Activities” 
and  “Public  Poor  Relief  in  North  Carolina,”  publish- 
ed in  1928,  and  has  written  numerous  articles  for 
magazines  and  social  work  journals.  He  collaborated 
with  Dr.  J.  F.  Steiner  on  a third  book,  “North  Caro- 
lina Chain  Gang.”  Dr.  Brown  has  served  on  many 
important  committees  including  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  American  Association  of  Schools  of 
Social  Work  in  1939-40. 

. ...  _• — 

RECENT  STAFF  CHANGES 

APPOINTMENTS — 

Superintendent:  Wallace  H.  Kuralt,  Mecklenburg;  Frank 
M.  Ledbetter,  Alleghany;  Tully  Graham  Ponder,  Hyde;  Mrs. 
Julia  Palmer  Sanders,  Edgecombe  (acting). 

Child  Welfare  Worker:  Mrs.  Jean  Heer,  Orange. 

Casework  Supervisor:  Mrs.  Lilliam  J.  Fisher,  Onslow; 
Rebecca  Peebles,  Gaston. 

Caseworker:  Margaret  H.  Melvin,  Henderson;  Mrs.  Caro- 
lyn L.  Avery,  Iredell;  Bernice  Napper,  Caldwell;  Vernon 
Batchelor,  Warren. 

Casework  Assistant:  Mrs.  Lois  C.  Whitner  and  Georgia 
V.  Clark,  Mecklenburg;  Mrs.  Lucile  Rains  Pittman  and 
Helen  Bryan,  Onslow;  Iris  Ames  Burris  and  Jennie  Harris, 
Cabarrus;  Peggy  Voss  and  Mrs.  Lillian  Smith  Southern, 
Stokes;  Mrs.  Margaret  B.  Buie,  Randolph;  Sarah  L.  Leather- 
wood,  Haywood;  Amy  J.  Talbot,  Graham;  Mary  Isabel 
Dillon,  Davidson;  Maye  Travis  Know,  Guilford;  Martha 
Lorene  Wertz,  Warren;  Mrs.  E.  G.  Floyd,  Robeson;  Ann 
Louise  Golden,  Moore;  Doris  Tulburt,  Wilkes;  Sara  Lee 
Nichols,  Durham;  Claudia  Louise  Salley,  Burke;  Myrtle 
Isley,  Alamance;  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Talbert  Gunn,  Caswell; 
Helen  Long  Bingham,  Cleveland;  Adelia  Norris,  Carteret. 

Casework  Aide,  War  Emergency:  Mrs.  Margaret  G. 
Tyler  and  Mrs.  Elise  M.  Vinson,  Gates;  Sue  Smith  and 
Gilmer  Edgerton,  Johnston;  Clara  May  Freeman,  Hender- 
son; Ola  Lee  Jacobs  and  Polly  Brown,  Robeson;  Dorothy 
Wilson,  Martin;  Madge  Hobgood,  Randolph;  Sally  E.  San- 
born, Wayne;  Virginia  Durham  Harris,  Cumberland;  Mrs. 
LaRue  B.  Stanley,  New  Hanover;  Mrs.  Tommy  Spinks 
Bowers,  Avery;  Mrs.  Lilliam  Smith  Southerland,  Stokes; 
Mrs.  Jessie  B.  Horsley,  Macon. 

RESIGNATIONS 

Gladys  Kivett  and  Rebecca  Peebles,  Guilford;  Mrs.  Evelyn 
H.  Peabody,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  H.  King,  Mabel  E.  Bowling  and 
Mrs.  Mary  D.  Drake,  Durham;  Carolyn  Rouse,  Shirley  Wil- 
liams, Mrs.  Louise  O.  Neikirk,  Mrs.  Frances  Woodson  and 
Mrs.  Juanita  Cox,  Mecklenburg;  Helen  Peacock,  Mrs.  Kath- 
erine Alexander,  Catherine  McConnaughey  and  Mrs.  Mar- 
garet J.  Holmes,  Robeson;  Mrs.  Frances  H.  Elliott  and 
Sybil  Sholar,  Columbus;  Mrs.  Pearl  J.  Hastings  and  Mrs. 
Elise  M.  Vinson,  Gates;  Mrs.  Lillian  J.  Fisher  and  Mrs.  Mary 
E.  Rawlinson,  Onslow;  Betty  Lee  Andrews  and  Mrs.  Char- 
lotte R.  Harding,  Lincoln;  Sarah  L.  Leatherwood,  Hay- 
wood. 

Mrs.  Ona  L.  Rutzler,  Union;  Mrs.  Jeanie  G.  Austin,  Cum- 
berland; Mrs.  Rachel  S.  Philpott,  Davidson;  Mabel  B. 
Wortham,  Wake;  Claudia  Louise  Salley,  Burke;  Dorothy 
P.  Wilson,  Hoke;  Mary  Jane  Williams,  Sampson;  Mrs. 
Vera  L.  Talton,  Johnston;  Alice  H.  Gary,  Cleveland;  Mrs. 
Doris  Mills  Steward,  Moore;  Mrs.  Gertrude  B.  Smith,  Iredell; 
Mrs.  Esther  B.  Lominack,  New  Hanover;  Mrs.  Elizabeth  S. 
Flocken,  Catawba;  Mrs.  Nelle  G.  Lonon,  McDowell;  Janet 
R.  Jenkins,  Transylvania;  Dorothy  Riggs,  Cabarrus;  Mrs. 
Geneva  H.  Brinkley,  Washington;  Mrs.  Isla  Mae  Blaylock, 
Caswell;  Florence  Spruill  Bonner,  Edgecombe;  Mrs.  Nell  B. 
Mills,  Carteret;  Nannie  Jones,  Stokes. 
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